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PREPACaSL ▼»» 

tlio close of the perio<l in 1799, Dr. Benjamin Rnsli, wliofle mental actiTity had asnsted in 
promoting the result, wrote : " From a strict attention to the state of mind in this eonntiy* 
before the year 1774, and at the present time, I am satisfied the ratio of intellect is as 
twenty to one, and of knowledge as one hundred to one* in these states, compared with 
what they were before the American Revolution.'* 

The third period exhibited the results of this increased capacity. It gave a new range 
to divinity and moral science, in writers like Channing ; Calhoun and Webster illustrated 
the principles of political science ; Marshall, Kent, and Story interpreted law ; Paulding* 
Irving, Cooper, Simms, Emerson, opened new provinces in fiction and polite literatnre; 
Hillhonsc, Bryant, Ilalleck, Dana, Longfellow, sang their profound and sweet melodies ; 
the national life at the earliest moment found its historian in Bancroft ; oratory gained new 
triumphs in the halls of Congress, and a genial race of writers filled the various depart- 
ments of letters, in turn tlioughtful, sentimental, or humorous, as the occasion or theme 
required. To enumerate them here, would be to repeat the index of these volumes. 

In another light, this literature may be looked at in its relations to the several portions 
of the country — the kind and extent of the productiveness var}*ing with the character 
and opportunities of each region. When the different elements of the question have been 
duly considered, it will be found that mental activity has been nniformly developed. 
The early settlements of the Xorth ; its possession of the main seats of learning, drawing 
together numerous professors ; its commercial centres, calling forth the powers of the presa ; 
its great cities, have given it the advantage in the number of authors : but without 
these important stimuli, the South and West have been vigorous producers in the fields of 
literatnre. Virginia and South Carolina, whose long settlement and Atlantic relations 
fairly bring them into view for competition here, have yielded theur fair proportion of 
authors ; their literature naturally assuming a political character. It is not a just test in the 
comparison to take the results of colleges and great cities, where literary men are drawn 
together, and contrast their numbers with the isolated cultivation of an agricultural region* 
where letters are solely pursued for their own sake* as the ornament or solace of life, seldom 
as a means of support, and where that book-generating' person, the author by profesnon* 
is almost wholly unknown. We are rather to look for the social literary cultivation. 
Tested in this way, by their political representatives, their orators* their citizens who travel 
abroad ; the men who are to be met at home, on the plantations, and in large rural districta* 
there is a literary cultivation in the South and West proportionate with any otherpart of ike 
country. In the number of books on the list of American bibliography* their qnota is 
neither slight nor unimportant. 

It has been an object in this work to exhibit fairly and amply all portions of the country. 
The literature of the South is here more fully displayed than ever before. The notices 
might readily have been extended, but in this, as in other eases, the work has been govern- 
ed by necessary limiUtions. It is very evident to any one who has looked at the sUtistiet 
of the subject* that it would not be practicable* even on the generous scale of these volumes, 
to introduce all the i^nriters of the country. With great labor and patience such a woik 
might be undertaken* but its extent would soon place it beyond the reach of ordinaxy 
purchasers. For that remote end* a complete American bibliography would be required | 
and it is probable that at some future time it will be executed. But the plan of the preaent 
Cyclop«dia is different; It required selection. On consultation with the publishers, it 
was found that two royal octavos of die present liberal size could be afforded at a mode- 
rate price, whfch would place the work within the reach of the entire dass of puxehasers} 
that any extension beyond this would involve an increase in cost un&vorahle to its dicu- 
lation. This was the material limit. On the other side the space seemed sufficient for die 
display of the comparatively brief period of American authorship, when the whole vast 
range of English literature was, successfully for the purpose, included by Uessra. 
Chambers in about the same eompass, 

Tlie next question respected the distribution of the space. It was consideied tluit. 
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under anj principle of flelection* the stetj should be as briefl j told as possible ; bdng eon- 
fined to the facts of the case* with no more comment than was required to pnt the reader 
in ready communication with the author, whfle matters of digression and essay-writing 
should be carefully ayoided. The Htos of the authors were to be narrated, and thdr best 
works exhibited in appropriate extracts. 

To tlie early periods, the preference was to be giyen in fulness of display* Many of 
the lives reqmred much curious lUTestigatioii, in regions not readily accesdble to the 
general reader. The sympathy shown in this portion of the subject by various eminent 
scholars and successful prosecutors of literature themselves, who were occasionally consulted 
in its preparation, and who readOy gave the most important asastance, seemed additional 
warrant to devote connderable space to this research. 

The Bevolutionary matter presented similar claims. It was novel, much of it not 
generally attainable, and it was full of picturesque life. The rapid multiplication of the 
literary and scientific institutions, of the country has permitted us to sjieak at length only 
of those long established. An account of the early colleges has afibrded much interesting 
detail, while it has given the opportunity of commemorating many worthies of the past, 
whose literary labors were chiefly entitled to notice from thb connexion. 

Tlie passages to be selected for quotation, in a work of this kind, must frequently be 
chosen for thdr minor qualities. The brict essay, the pertinent oration, the short poem, the 
song or squib of the vdi may be given, where it would be absurd to mutilate the entire line 
of argument of a work on philosophy, or where it would be irreverent to violate the 
sanctity of a treatise of divinity, by parading its themes, plucked from the sacred iudosure 
of the volume. 

The lighter passages of song and jest were numerous in the days of the Kevolution, 
and may be worth exhibiting, as a relief to graver incidents of the struggle, and as a proof 
of the good heart with which our lathers entered into it. 

The reader may trace a full exhibition of the admirable productions, both witty and 
serious, which grew out of the argument for the Federal Constitution, in the passages from 
Hopkinson, Belknap, Hanulton, and others. 

It has been further an object in the extracts, to preserve the utmost possible eomplete- 
ness : to present a subject as nearly as practicable in its entire form. The ample page of 
the work has allowed us, in numerous instances, to carry this out even with such produc-' 
tions of length as an entire canto of McFingal, a reprint of the whole of Barlow's Hasty 
Pudding, of the Buccaneer of Dana, complete papers by Fisher Ames, Gouvemeur Morris, 
and others ; while the number of shorter articles has been occasionally extended to embrace 
most, if not all, that is of interest in the literary remains of minor authors. 

A reference to the index will show, we trust, a worthy design in the selection of 
passages from the various authors. We have kept in view the idea, that a work of the 
opportunities of the present, should aid in the formation of taste and the discipline of 
character, as well as in the gratification of curiosity and the amusement of the hour. The 
many noble sentiments, just thoughts, the eloquent orations, the tasteful poems, the various 
refinements of literary expression, drawn together in these volumes, are indeed the noblest 
appeal and best apology for the work. The voice of two centuries of American literature 
may well be worth listening to. 

Avoiding, however, farther enlargement on this theme, which mi|^t ran into an 
nnseemly critical analysb of the book, we have left to us the safer and more agreeable duty 
of acknowledging the friendly aid which has encouraged and assisted us in a laborious 
undertaking. Many a letter of sympathy and counsel has warmed us to renewed effort in 
ihe p rogre ss of the work. It has been our care to indicate on its appropriate page the 
obligations due to others, and, if we may adopt the words of that good old divine and poet, 
Dr. Donne, "« to thank not him only thai hath digg'd out treasure for me, hot that hath 
lighted me a candle to the plaee." 

To oar predeeesson In theae lahots, ample acknowledgmeats are dae,fteai the first 
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collections of American verse, in the last century, hj Elifau H. Smith and Mathew Garej, to 
the excellent labors at the present day of Kcttell, Everest, Oriswold, and others. To thdr 
works we may appropriately add the numerous collections of local literature, as the Boston, 
New HampsLiro, and Charleston books. In the earlier departments, spedal recognition 
should be made of the valuable bio^aphical dictionaries of Eliot and Allen ; in the later, 
of the industrious biographical labors of Mr. J. 8. Loring, in the several editions of his 
*' Boston Orators." 

We have been under great obligations to several of the public libraries, and the effident 
acts of courtesy of their librarians. Of these institutions, we may particularly mention 
the rare collections of the ^lassachu setts Historical Society, of the Boston Athenseum, of 
the library at Ilarv^ard, of the American Antiquarian Society at Worcester, of the Library 
Company and the Library of the American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, of the 
Historical Society, of the Society, Mercantile, and Astor Libraries of New York. We 
never left one of these institutions without a new sense of the magnitude of the subject 
before us. In this connexion, we cheerfully express our thanks, not merely as an aid, but 
as an honor to our enterprise, for the cordial coDi)eration of the Bev. John L. Sibley of Har- 
vard, George Folsom of Boston, Mr. S. F« Haven of Worcester, Mr. £. G. Herrick j 
of Yale, Messrs. J. J. and Lloyd P. Smith of Philadelphia, Mr. Philip J. Forbes, 3Lr. ( 
George H. Moore, Mr. S. Hastings Grant, and Mr. J. G. Cogswell of New York. 

Numerous private collections have been freely opened to us. We have been favored 
T^-ith the use of many rare volumes from the choice and costly libraries of Mr. J. Carter 
Brown of Providence, Mr. George Ticknor of Boston, the Rev. Dr. Hawks, Mr. George Ban- 
croft, ^Ir. James Lenox, Mr. E. B. Corwin of New York ; while important incidental aid in 
this way has been rendered us by Mr. J. Pennington, Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll, Mr. Henry 
D. Gilpin. Mr. J. T. Fisher, Mr. C. B. Trego. Mr. W. B. Heed, Mr. H. 0. Baird of 
Philadelphia ; Professor Gammcll of Brown University, ^Ir. Joseph Johnson and Mr. 
John Bussell of Clmrlcston, South Carolina; "Mr, Samuel Colman, Mr. George B. 
Rnpelye, Mr. John Allen, and Mr. W. J. Davis of New York. To both the librazy and 
valuable counsel of Dr. John W. Francis of New York we have been under repeated 
obligations. 

To Mr. Washington Irving we ar e indebted for a special act of courtesy, in his contri- 
bution to the notice of Allston o^ an interesting series of personal reminiscenees* We 
are under like obligations to Dr. Francis, fur a similar recollection of' Philip Freneao. 
One of the last letters written by the late Col. D. J. McCord of Columbia, South Carolina, 
was a communication printed in its place, on Dr. Thomas Cooper. The privilege of 
friendly consultation with the Bev. Dr. Osgood of New York has introduced as to much 
of the abundant literature of his religious denomination. We have also received cordial ud 
from }Ir. Henry T. Tuckerman, w hose published writings afford many illustrations of the 
topics of these volumes. Other acknowledgments appear on various pages of the book. 

In the department of Southern literature, where information rests largely in the hands 
of individual*, we have been greatly strengthened by correspondence with Mr. W. Gilmore 
Simms of South Carolina, bringing with it a train of kindly assistance from others ; and 
with ^Ir. John Esten Cooke of Richmond, which opened to us frequent avenues to infor- 
mation in Virginia.^ To Mr. Harrison Hall of Philadelphia, and his brother Judge James 
Pall o f Cincinnati, we arc nnder similar obligations in other regions of the country. From 
Professor Porcher of thei Charleston College, President Swain of the Tlnirersity of North 
Carolina, Professor Totten of William and Maty, Mr. Oessner Harrison of the XJniverntj 
of Virginia, Professor North of Hamilton College, Mr. Wm. W. Turner of the Naidonal. 
Institute, we have received assistance iu the notices of the several seats of learniiig 
with which they are eonneeted. It may not be amiss here, for the prevention of potnUe 
comparisons b future, to state, that in tome instances— to tlie extent, perhaps, of three or 
four pages of the hook— -we are under a debt to oarselves, having drawn upon a few eritieall 
papers heretofore printed in the I#f Isroiy WMd. 
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Not tbe least difficult portion of the work has been the preparation of the nnmerons 
portraits. Tkoj have been frequently obtained from original sources, and are now 
engraved for tlio first time* from old paintings, or recent dagnerreotjpes and pbotograpbs. 
If tbej prove of interest to tbo purchasers of the book, proportioned to the care often 
expended upon them, the publisher and editors may be well satisfied. A few choice daguer- 
reotypes are from the hands of Messrs. South worth and Hayes of Boston, and Mr. Richards of 
Philadelphia, while a large number havo been taken by Mr. M. B. Brady of New York, — a 
sufficient guarantee of this stage of the work. The drawings from them have been made 
by Mr. W. Moraberger of this city. The engravings are by Mr. W. Roberts. For several 
of the vignettes we are indebted to the Homes of American Authors, at present published 
by the Messrs. Appleton. 

A large number of the autograph illustrations were kindly placed at our disposal by 
the Rev. Dr. W. B. Sprague, of Albany, New York. Valuable aid of this kind has been 
freely given by others. 

The accuracy of the work has been greatly promoted by the cooperation of Mr. W. 
H. Smith, M'ho has been long known to many of the scholars of the country as proof- 
reader in the office of Mr. Robert Oraighcadi where the Cyclopedia was put in type. 

In conclusion, we may, we trust, ask a generous and kindly consideration for a work 
of much difficulty. Inequalities and short-comings may, doubtless, be discovered in it. 
^ Errors Excepted.*' the usual phrase appended to a merchant's account, the gloss upon all 
tilings human, may with propriety be added at the terminadon of an undertaking of thb 
nature. 

The perfection of such a work is the result of time and experience. The 
present volumes may perhaps fall into the hands of some who are able and willing 
to afford additional information ; and this may be employed in the supplements to future 
editions, if indeed the book shall attain such desirable repetitions. Ws need not say, that 
s^^J suggestions, looking fairly to the design of the work, will be welcome. In the delicate 
duty to contemporaries, every hour adds to the opportunities of such an undertaking : but 
the authors of the day are well able, in their own wntings, to speak for themselves. We 
may be allowed to insert a caveat against the pretension that wo have not omitted 
some of the true worthies of America — though the reader will perhaps be reminded, on 
the other hand, of the story told by Sir Walter Scott, of the laird on a visit to his 
friend in the country. He was about taking his departure homewards, when he thought 
of interrogating his ser\'ant, who had been engaged in packing his portmanteau. ** Have 
you put in everything that belongs to me t " " At leatU your honor," was the candid reply. 

Tliero is an old passage in the dedication of the venerable Cotton Mather's Decennium 
Lvctuantnif which is perhaps a good sequel to the anecdote in this relation. ** Should any 
JPeiii Monsieur" says he, *' complain (as the captain that found not himself in the tapestry 
hangings, which exhibited the story of the Spanish invasion in 1588), that he don't find 
himself mentioned in this history, the author has this apology : he has done as well and as 
mMch as he could, that whatever was worthy of a mention, might have it ; and if this coUection 
of matters be not complete, yet he supposes it may be more complete than any one else 
hath made ; and now he hath done, he hath not pulled up the ladder after him : others 
may go on as they please with a completer composure.'* 
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CYCLOPAEDIA 



OF 



AMERICAN LITERATURE. 



Tns first English literary production penned in 
AmcricA, at least which has any rank or name 
in the general history of literature, is the transla- 
tion of Ovid's Metamorphoses, by George Sandys, 
printed in folio in London in 1626. The writer 
was the distinguished traTeller, whose hook on 
the countries of tlie Mediterranean and the Holy 
Land, is still perused with interest by cnrioos 
readers. It was some time after his return from 
the East, that he was employed in the govern- 
ment of the Colony in Virginia, where he held 
the post of treasurer of the company. There, on 
the banks of James river, he translated Ovid, 
tmder circumstances of which he has left a me- 
morial in his dedication of the work to King 
Charles I., as he informs that monarch his poem 
was ^limned by that imperfect light, which was 
snatched from the hours of night and repose. 
For the day was not his own, but dedicated to 
the service of his father and himself; and had 
that service proved as fortunate, as it was faith- 
fill in him, as well as otJiera more worthy, they 
had hoped, before the revolution of manj^ J^^ 
to have presented his m.'\)esty with a nch ana 
well peopled ki ngdom. But, as things had turned, 
he had only been able to bring from thence him- 
self and timt composition, which needed more 
than a «n.:;le denization. For it was doubly a 
stranger, being sprung from an ancient Roman 
stock, and bred up in the Now World, of the 
mdeness whereof It oould not but participate; 
especially as It was prodoc$Nl among wars and 
tumults ; instead of under the kindly and peaoeftil 
influences of the muses.^ 

Sandys was a gentleman of a good atock, his 
father being the ArchbMiop of Tork, and tlie 
friend of Hooker, by whom hii brother Edwin 
was educated. Ilit piety la expressed in hto 






"^ Review of God's Merales to him in histrayeli,** 
an eloquent poem which he wrote in welcoming 
his beloved Engiland, and in which he does not 
forget the pails of the American wUdemesa In 

That new-found-oui-worid, where sober ni^ 
Takes from the Antipodes her silent flighty 

and where he had been preserved 

IF^om the bloody mswacrss 
Of faithless Indians ; from their treaeherooswara. 

As a poet he has gained the respect of Drydan, 
who pronounced him the best versifier of his ageii 
and of Pope, who commended his verMa, In hia 
notes to the Iliad.* We may ^uote a Uw linea 
of his Ovid, as a pleasing menxmal of this da«le 
theme pursued amidst the perils and triak of tha 
early colonial settlement We may iknqy hStm 
looking round him, as he wrote^ upon the ron^ 
materials of the Golden Age or Yirginiai testtnir 
Ovid*s poetical dreams by the reaHtUa. 



The Golden Age was first ; whieh \ 
And without rale, in laith and troth eoDoeld, 
As then, there was nor pnniihment nor fear; 
Kor threatning laws in nraas presoribed were ; 
Kor suppliant eronehing prisoners shook to sea 
Their angriejndgei • » • • 

la firm eoatent 
And harmless ease, their happy days were i 
The yet-free Earth did of her own aeeord 
(Untorn with ploughs) all sorts of fruit i " 
Content with nature's nnenforeed Ibed, 
They gather wUdiogs, strawlwies of the ^ 
Sour eornds, what upon the bramble arows, 
And aeorns which Jove^s spreading oak besto 
Twas always Spring; warm Zsphyraa s w ee ttj 

blew 
On smUinf fiowera, whIeh wHhont aeianf I 
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Ibrtliwith the taxi\ eorn unmannred htm; 
And eTery year renews her golden ears: 
With milk and nectar were Uie riyen fiU'd ; 
And yellow honey from green elniA distiUed 

WILLIAM TAUOHAH. 
At about the same timo with Sandvs in Yirgiiua, 
William Vanghati, a jioet and physician from 
Wales, took up his residence ou a dUtrict of hind 
which he liad purchased in Newfoundland. Hero 
he established a plantation, which ho called Cain- 
briol, and to invite settlers from England, sent homo 
and published his Gohleti Fleece^* a auaiut tract 
in prose and ven^e, intended through tiie medium 
of satire and fancy to set forth the discourage- 
ments of England and the encouragements of 
America. In his dedication of the work to King 
Charlcfi, the autlior, who wrote also several otlier 
poems in Latin and Englisli, colls himself Or- 
pheus Jr. ** Were it not," says Oldmixon, •* a 
trouble one might roinnrk, that neither the vicar^s 
lion, nor the pilot's tnorni:iid, is more a prodigy, 
than an Orpheus in Xewlbundbnd, though tliere 
was one actually there, if the poet Vaughan was 
K>."t 

Hie Golden Fleece, which is now a very rare 
hook, is a curious composition of the puritxm way 
of thinking engrafted on the old classic machinery 
of Apollo and bis conrt. It has sense, shrewdness, 
some poetry, and much downright railing, — ^tho 
last in a school, the satirical olijurgatory, which 
was brought to i>erfectlon, or carried to excess. In 
Wiml^s Simple Oo!»ler of Agawam. Vauglian 
Tents his humors in a depreciation of the times, in 
A kind of parody of the Litany, which lie puts 
into the mouth of FloriO| the ludian novelist, then 
inTOgoe. 

From blaspifiesiittg of God's name, 
From recsAiiting wonls with shame, 
Fhm damnation eternal. 
From a rich loal internal. 
From a sinner will not mend, ^--^ 
From a friend, tliot will not lend, 
From all modern abases^* 
FVom much things to no uses. 
From Jgiintian's eursed swords^ 
From an Alch;rnuBt*s fiiir wordi^ 
From those Fnars which cloaks me^ 
As from such that haunt the stewa^ 
From sneh sins as do delight ns, 
As from dreams which do affright m. 
From parasites that stroke «% 
From morsels that will ehoke us, 
From false sycophants, that soothe xm, 
As from thiise iti sin do smooth ns^ 
From all profane diseourees^ 
From all wigedly eoorses 

Bweet angel free 
ddivermei 

Borne of Yaughan's descriptions, as In his ae- 
oonnt of the fairer sex, smack strongly of old 
Bnrton^ whose Anatomy <ji Melancholy was tlien 
In iu first popnlarity. In tlie third part of the 



• The 0«Umi nM«^ dlTld^ Into tbrM pni% wn&n wh1<>b 
« diworerctf tlM^ rmnv of ivIlirkHi, tb« vtop* md Aetaj of tho 
Inadom, An4, la»l!r.tli« my to crt wcAlth an4 tA rmtor* trad- 
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Golden Fleeoe Uiere is a oommendation of New- 
foundland and its bounteous lisherv, witli many 
allusions to historical incidents of the )>eriod. 

Vaughan^s Church Militant published many 
vears subeequently, in 1640, is one of tliose long 
labored hi^torii-al deductions in crabbed verse, 
which Puritan writers loved heavily to trudge 
through. When tlie weary journey is accom- 
plish^, tlie mu^ie, as if exulting at the termina- 
tion, rises to a somewhat clearer note, in good 
strung Suson, in view of the English reformation. 

Tlie spouse of Christ slione in her prime. 

When »he livM near th' Apostles' time. 

But Afterwards eclipsM of lights 

b]ie lay obscure from most roeu*s sight ; 

For while her watch hugg'd carnal case, 

Aiid loath'd tlie cross, the felt disease. 

Because they did God's rays emit emu, 

And maumets* served, Grace fleiT from them. 

Then stars fell down, fiends blackt the air. 

And mongrels held the Cliurch's chair. 

But now dit^pelliiig error's night. 

By Christ his might, our new-man's lights 

She may compare for faith alike 

Witli famous Rome*s first Catholie, 

And iwrcgoiis for virtue bright 

The royal scribe's sweet Fularoite, 

Who tmiii'd to r.eal, yet without traps, 

Iler poor younp sister waiting paps; 

WitlMiut traditions she train'd her. 

Or quillets, wliich make souls to err. 

So feeils our CSmrch her. tender brood 

With milk, the strong with stronger food. 

Bhe d(»th conteud in ^race to thnre^ 

Reprovoil like the pi-miitive; 

Blie hates tlie dark, yet walks the round, 

Atul joys to hear tlic Gospel's somid. 

6he bates their miud in jutlgment blind. 

Who swell with merits out of kind. 

l!i ChH>t alone lies all her hopa^ 

Kot craving help of saiht or Fopei 

Poor saints, to snow her faith by deeds, 

6he fills tlieir souls, their boilies feeds. 

She grants no wcai>oiis for oflenee^ 

Save vows and fjistiug for defence ; 

And yet she sti ikes. But with what sword t 

The spirit's sword, God's lightning word. 

Indiirreut toys and childish slips 

She slights, but checks gross sins with Btripcn 

Yet soon tlie strays her fisTor win. 

When they repent them of the sui. 

So mild is the, still lootliing ID, 

And yet most loathe the soul to kilL 

Sueh is the Lady, whom I serre ; 
Her goodness such, whom I observe^ 
And for whose love I beg'd these lays 
Borne from the spheres with flaming tayn 

WnXUlC XOSELL. 
WfTTTAv HoRXix, an English clergyman of thd 
Established Ohnrcli, came to America In 16S8| 
with the company sent out by the Plymouth eonn- 
dl, under tlie command of Captain Robcrti aon 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Horell bore a oom- 
misslon fhnn tlie Ecckfdastloal Conrt in England 
to exercise a supcrintendcnee over the chnrchet 
whidi were or might be establhihed in the edkmy* 
The attemiit by this company to fiorm a settle* 

ei4al!>j ths wortf k OMd IbrpappttskjeiiSkcspesN. \ 
BeBnrlYnAel%ieHis& 



WILLIAM MORELL; WUXUH WOOD. 



m^nt at Wessagnraett, now Weymouth, in Mama- 
chiisetts, was un»ucci'sj>fiil. After Gorges^s re- 
turn, Morell n?iuaiiK*d a year at PlymoiiUi and 
then returned to EiiKland, where ho soon after 
publislied in Latin b«^zameterd and English hero- 
ics the latter a little rough, his poem Noza 
Anglia^ which he addressed to King Charles L 
It is mainly taken up wiih the animal inhabitants 
of the hind and their conquerors, tlie native In- 
dians. The opening address to New England is 
roally grand. We have marked one line by italics, 
for its stirring tone, in the Eiiglij^h portion, which 
is something moro than a mere literal version of 
his Latin. We give both. 

MOYA AVOUA. 

Hactenus ignotain populis ego carmine primus, 
Te XuvA, de veteri cui coutigit Anglia nomeii, 
Aggrc<lior trepidiu piugui c«lebrare Minerva. 
Per milii niimea o|)e:u, cupieuti bingula plectro 
Pondcrc veriJico, 4u:q iiu[)er vidimus i|isi : 
Ut brevitcr vere:}uo souezit modulamiuft nostra, 
Tempcricm coali, vim ternc, mtinera jponti, 
£t Torioi ^cntis mores, velamiiia, ealtn«» 
AngUa feliei merilO Nuva nomiue ^audeui^ 
Sevos DRtivi mores pcrtjesa Colom, 
Indtgiii pcnitiis populi tellure fcraci. 
Media Bupei-fu:*is atUtllit flctibns ora, 
Anti(|tios precibus flcctcns ardcntibus Anglos, 
Numiiiis ffitcrai felicem himine gciitem 
Efliccro: ictcrnig nun unne |)criuira tenebrifl. 
Gratura opUA hoo Indi!*, digaumque piis onus Anglis, 
AnseliciD quibus ^t natnne uomen in umbra 
Coshea nt extremis diB|>ergaut semiua terria 



Fear not, poor Muse, 'cause first to sing her fame 
That*s yet scarce known, unlvfls by map or name ; 
A ffraud-hiid to earth** paradi9e i» borm. 
Well ]imb*d, well nervM, fair, rich, sweet, yet for- 

lonu 
Thou blest director, no direct my verse 
That it may win her people, friends eommeree^ 
Whilst her sweet air, rich soil, ble«t seas, my pen 
Shall blaze and tell the natures of her meiu 
New England, happy in her new, true stylo. 
Weary of her cause she*s to sad exile 
Exposed by hcr*s unwortliv of her land; 
Entreats with tears Great ))ritain to command 
Her empire, and to make her know the time. 
Whose act and knowledge only makes divice. 
A royal work well worthy £ngland*s king, 
Tliese natives to true truth and grace to bring; 
A noble work for all these noble peers, 
Which guide this state in their superior spherca 
Ton holy Afirons, let your censers Be*er 
Cease bnmiag till these men Jehovah fear. 

Tliis cnrioas poem is oondnoted with consider- 
able sphit. There ii this allunon to the Indian 
song: 

Lttera euneta licet latet hoe, modnlamina qiwdam 
Fistula disimribns ealamia fkcit, est et ajp-eitis 
Musiea Toeis lis, miuime Jncdhda, sonons 
Obtusisqne sonis obleetans jpectora, sensos^ 
Atqne suae anres, artis smiiBis inaaca 

And though these men no letters know, yet their 
Pan*s harsher nmnbers we may somewhere hear; 
And Tocal odes which ns afreet with grief. 
Though to their minds perehaaoe they give relidl* 
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wiLUAMirooa 
Chxbvful WilUam Wood was at that period a 
sojourner In the same colony. Returning houa 
in 1688, he published in London, in 1684,^ the 
first printed accoont of Massachusetts in iTeis 
EuglatuTt Protpcet being, as its title page wdl 
descril>es it^ ^*a tme, lively, and experimental de- 
scription.'** "I have laid down,** says he, "die 
nature of the country, without any partial respect 
nnto it as being my dweUing-place, where I have 
lived these four years, and intend, God willing, to 
return shortly again." 

This tract is divided into two parts, the one 
treating of the situation and circumstances cf die 
colonists; tlie other, of the manners and cttstona 
of the native Indians. In the former, in which 
the writer notices the towns bordering the site of 
Boston, venturinff in one or two instances as ihr 
as Agawain and Merrimack, there are rame 
curious poetical or rhyming natural history de- 
scriptions interspersed, as of the trees, which 
reminds us, in a degree, of the famous passage in 
6|>en$«r, by who:« in^intioD it was probaUj 
excited: — 

Trees both in hills and plains, in plenty be^ 

Tlie long-liv'd oak, and mournful cypns tres^ 

Sky-tow'ring pines, and chesnuts eoated rough. 

The lastinff cedar, with the walnut tough : 

The rosin-dropping fir for masts in^nse, 

The boatmen seek for oeres liglil^ neat, growne 

sprewse. 
The brittle ash, the evcrtrembling aspes, 
The broad-spread elm, whose eooeare harbooxa 

wasps, 
Tlic water«pungie alder good for nought. 
Small elderiie by th' Indian fietchersf sought, 
Tlie knottie maples, pallid birch, hawthornei^ 
Tite horue^bound tree that to be doven soomes; 
Which from the tender vine oft takes his spouse^ 
Wlio twines embraeinff umB about his boogha 
Within this Indian orchard fruits be soom^ 
The ruddie cherrie, and the jetty plume, 
Bnake-murthering }iaieU, with sweet saxaphrage^ 
Whose spumes in beere allays hot fevei^s rageu 
The dyer's sliumach, with more trees there m^ 
That are both good to use and rare to sesi 

His Tersifying talent is also excited by fhe Iih 
habitants of these woods :— / 

The kingly lion, and the strong-arm*d bear, 
Tlie large limb*d mooses, with the tripning desr; 
Qnill-dorting porcupines, and raeooons M 
Castel'd iu the hollow of an aged trosu 

There is fkncy in the last inctare, as there ii 
in his *^ sea-shouldering whale,** in the chapter 
^'of fish**— but that belongs to BpeoierrThtt 
whole passage is ourioos, and is irorth quoting 
for iu American flavor. The i^theta are ftliel- 
tout. He had eTident^ atodied the aiild««*. 

The king of waters, the sea-sfaeulderiDg whals^ 
The snuffing grampus^ with the oily seal; 
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The Btorm-preMging porpvM, herrinff-hog, 
Iiv€ 4>eftnug>sliark» the catfish, and mmo^; 
The tcele-feiMs'd ■tiugeon, 'vrj-mouUied haUbut, 
The flouuciug salxiiou, eodfiah, greedigut; 
Cole, liftddick, hake, the thornback, aud the 
"Whose slimy outade iiuikes him seld* in date; 
The ttatcly^ baas, old Neptmie's fleeting poet, 
That tides it out and in from sea to coast; 
CoraorUnff herriugs^ and the bbny shad, 
Bi^-bellied alewives, maekreU richly clad 
ItVith ruubov colour, the froetiish and the mdt 
As good as ever Lady Gustus felt; 
The spotted lamprons, eels» the lamperies, 
Tliat seek fresh 'water bro<dcB witb Argus eyes; 
Those watery villagers, vith thousands more^ 
Do pats aud repass near the Terdant shore. 



Tlie luscious lobster, with the crabfieh raw, 
The brinish oyster, nraseel, periwig. 

And tortoise sought bv the Inoian's s^uaw, 
AVhieh to the flats oaoee many a winter^s jig; 

To dive for cocklos, and to dig for clams, 

T\'hereby her lasy husband's guts she i 



Hi8 prose shows ns Httle of the poetical and 
bntnoroos traits oommon to many of these early 
narratires. There is a i^ort cluipter touching 
the Indians, which would do honor to tbe appe- 
tiang courtesies of Jobn Bunde. 

or vans nm, oooxxsv, mxal ram, ajkd mo&ntAixn at 



Baring done with the most needful clothings and 
ornamental deckings; may it please you to feast your 
eyes with their best beUr-timbeit ; which I suppose 
would be but tUHmm to weak stomachs, as they 
cook it» tho* never so good of itsell In winter time 
tliey have all maimer of fowls of the water and of 
the land, and beasts of the land and water, pond 
fish, with eatharres and other roots^ Indian beans 
and elamiL la the summer they bare all manner of 
sea fish, with all soils of berries. For the ordering 
of their rictuals, they boil or roast them, having 
large kettles which th^ traded for with the French 
long since, and do still buy of the English as their 
need requires, before they bad substantial earthen 
pots of their own making, llieir spits are no other 
than doren sticks sharped at one end to thrust into 
the ground : into these doren sticks they thrust tbs 
flesh or fish they would have roasted, behemmin^ a 
round fire with a dosen of mnits at a time, taming 
tliem as they see occasion. Some of their scullery 
having dressed these homely cates, present it to 
their guests, Ashing it up in a rude manner, pladng 
it OB Uie Terdant carpet of the earth which jiature 
spreads them, without either trenchers, napkins, «r 
knives ; upon which their hunger sauced stomachs, 
impatient of deUys fidl aboard, without serupliDg 
at unwashed bauds, without bread, sah^ or beer ; 
lolling on the Turkish Isshion, not ceasing till their 
fen beUiss leave nothing but empty plattetn They 
seldom or never make bread of their Indian eom, but 
seeth it whole like beans» eatiag three or four corns 
with a mouthftil of fish or flesh, sometimes eating 
neat firsts and eoms after, filling np the chinks with 
their broth. In summer, when their eom is spent, 
isquoterqnashes is their best bread, a ftnit mveh like 
a pompion. 19 fay, and to speak paradeodcally, 
thej be great eaters, and Bttle meat men. When 
they Tisit ovr English, being iaTited to eat, they are 
very moderate, wiiether it be to show tlieir manners, 
or for *hame fae'dness, I know not, but at liome they 
eat tm their beUies stand sonth, rea<ly to split witli 
foliicai; HbelnftheirMiiaatneataUi ' 



and sometimes nothing at all in two or three daTS^ 
wiM providence being a stranger to their wilder 
ways: Tbey be right infidels; neither caring for 
the morrow, or proriding for their own iamilies ; 
but as all are fellows at football, so they all meet 
friends at the kettle^ saving their wives, tnat dance 
a spaniel-like attendance at their backs for their bony 
firagmentSL If their imperious oeeasions cause them 
to travel, the best of their victuals for their journey 
is Kocake (as they call itl which is nothing but 
Indian com parched in the hot ashes; the ashes 
being sifted from it, it is afterwards beat to powder, 
aud put into a long leathem bag, trussed at thdr 
backs like a knapsack, out of which they take thrice 
three spoonfuls a day dividicg it into three meaU 
If it be in wii«ter, and snow be on the ground, th^ 
can eat when they please, stopping snow after their 
dnsty Tictoals, which otherwise would feed them 
little better than a Tyburn halter. In summer they 
must stay till they meet with a spring or a brook, 
where they may nave water to prevent the imminent 
danger of choking. W ith this strange yiaticum thc^ 
will trard four <ir five days together, with loads 
fitter for denhants than men. But though they can 
iiire so hardly abroad, thdr chaps must walk night 
and day, as long as they have it. TbcY keep no set 
meals, thdr sture being spent, they champ on the 
bit, tin they meet with fresh supplies, either from 
thdr own endeavors, or their wive»* industry, who 
tradge to the dam-banks when all other means iml. 
Though they be sometimes scanted, yet are they as 
free as emperors, both to their countrymen and 
English, be ne stranger or near acquaintance ; count- 
ing it a great discourtesy not to eat of their high* 
conceited ddicacie% and sup of tlieir un-oatmed*d 
broth, made thick with fishes, fowls, and beasts, 
b«iiled an together; some remaining raw, the rest 
converted, by oTcrmnch seething, to a loathed mash, 
not half so good as Irish bonuicuppcr. 

GOOD 11SW8 FBOM KEW EKGLAJnX 
A enrions trad, apparently written by a resident in 
the oolony, was printed in London, in 1648, bear- 
ing the title, Oood Xetts/ram Neva England* It 
is more than half in verse, and is a quaint pietoro 
of tlio age. The sketch of the dergy is diano- 
teristio. We quote a few paragraphs. 
Ohl wee! away, now say the poors, our Benefii et ort 

That fild our duldren's months with bread, look! 

yonder are they rowing 
O woe is me, another cries, my Minister, it's he. 
As sure as may be, yonder he from Pnrsevant doth 

flee. 
TTitb tricUing tears, scares vttering speech, another 

sobbing says, 
If eor poor prea ch er diipped be^ hell ne*er lire half 

the way. 

nBIOEW BKOUUm WTifSSS 

One unto reading Scriptures men persuade^ 
One labour bids for food that aercr fade^ 
One to redeem thdr time exhortcth aU, 
One looking round for waiy walking eaDiL 
One he pemades men buy the tmth, not sdL 
One'wcrald men dioiald in moderateness esedL 



• Oeod Nrwsfrsm KewXatea; wtth 

ef tU Flist FfaMtos of tlMtOMatiy; a Drtcrfpties eC the 
PreftU sccrataic kj UM Work ; tOMtlwr wUh s bAst tat tms 
]>lMnverr ef tkclr Oidw ko(k taClHitch sad ComnsawcsltK 
sad MMlalMsaes dl««<t4 IIm pslsfol Lshoarsrsla thst TtBS> 
ywd ef th^ Lmd; with th« Nsims of tbesevrrsl IWna sad 
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Oii« for renewAd repentaiiM daily tiriTe^ 
Onc*s for a cou^ieiK-e dear in all nieirs Uv«t. 
One he exhorts all men 6od*s word to hear, 
One doth beseech to lend obedient ear. 
One he desires evil's appearance shun. 
One with diligence would all should be done. 
One shows their woe that will not God believe, 
One doth beseech God's spirit they*ll not grieve. 
One wishes none to deep despair ao run. 
One bids beware none to presumption come. 
One wills that all at murmuring take heed. 
One shews that strife and envy should not breed. 
One shews the hatred God to pride doth bear, 
One eovetousness cries down with hellisli fear. 
One to lukewannnoss wishes none do grow, 
One none lor fear forsake the truth tliey know. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITa 

Tbb renowne<l Captain John Smith, on returning 
home from service against the Turks, and from a 
jonmcy in which he had well nigh exhausted all 
Uiat Europe conld offer of adventure, and fully 
proved the nobility of his nature, at the early 
age ol twenty-seven turned his attention to the 
new world. 

In December, 1606, he sailed witli others sent out 
by tlie London Company, recently formed by his 
exertions, for the Che^i>e:ikc. On the 1 8th of May 
the party landed at Jamestown. He returned to 
England in 1609, and in 1614 explored the Ame- 
rican ooast from the Penobscot to Cajie Cod. He 
again sailed in 1615, but was taken prisoner and 
confined in France. On his relea<«e he endeavored 
to obtain further employment in American adven- 
ture, but witliout success. He died in London in 
1631, in h» iifty-seoond year. 

In ^ the trne Travels, Adventnres, and Obeer- 
vations of Capt. John Smith,"^ 1629, he gives the 
following summary of liis American career. . 

Now to eonclu<1e the traveb and adventures of 
Captain Smith : How first he planted Vii]|;inia, and 
was set ashore with a hundred men in the wud woods ^ 
how he was taken prisoner by the savages, and by 
the Kins of Pamnunky tieil to a tree to be shot to 
death ; Ted up and down their country, to be shown 
for a wonder ; fatted as he thought for a sacrifice to 
their idol, before whom they conjured three days, 
with strange dances and invocations ; then broueht 
before their Emperor Powhattan, who commanded 
him to be slain ; now his daughter Pocahontas saved 
hit life, returned him to Jamestown, relieved him 
and his famished company, which was but eight and 
thirty, to possess those laive dominions ; how he 
discovered all the several nations on the riven falling 
into the bay of Chesapeake ; how he was stung al- 
most to death by the poisonous tail of a fish called 
a stingray ; how he was blown up with gunpowder, 
and returned to England to be cured. 

Also how he brought New England to the sublet 
tion of the Kingdom of Great JSritain : his fight* 
with the pirates, left alone among the French men- 
of-war, and his ^ip ran fron^ him : his sea-fighta for 
the Freneh against the Spaniards ; their bad usage 
of him; how in Franee, in a little boat, he cacaped 
them: was adrift all snch a stormy night at sea by 
bSmaeli; when thirteen Freneh d^ipa were split or 
driven on shore by the Isle of Rhn, the Genend and 
nost of hb men drowned ; when Ood, to whom be 
all honour and praise, brought htm safe on shore^ to 
the admiration of all who escaped; yon may read 
at lam in Us general history of Virginia, the Boomv 
id«i£ Mid New England. 



South derived no pecnidary advantage fiwni life 
services in tlie colonization of Virginia or K«w 
England. ^ In neither of tlieee two coimtrieai** 
he remarks, ^^ have I one foot of land, nor the 
verv house I builded, nor tlie ground I ^gsed 
with my own hands, nor any oontent or aatimo* 
tion at alL^ 

Captain Smith was the antlior of seTend workm 
relating to his adventurous life. The first ia A 
true relation i^f 9uch oeeurreneee and aeeidenU ^ 
noaU a$ h4Uh hapji^ in Virginia wince the fint 
planting of that colony^ vhieh is now resident tis 
tJte sotUhpart thereof ^ till the last return from 
thetuse. WritUn by Th. Wateon^ Oent^ one qf the 
said eoUony^ to a taorship/ul fHend i^ Ms its 
England, London : 1608. This tract, of forty* 
two small quarto pages, is printed in black letter, 
and is extremely rare. A oopy is in the librair 
of the New York Historical Society — fttxnwhi^ 
a reprint was made in Uie Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, In a preiSBM^ signed I. H.,. the statement 
tliat "aome of the books were printed under the 
name of Thomas Watson, by whose ooeasioa I 
know not^ unless it were the over-rashness or mis- 
taking of the workmen, but since having learned 
that the said discourse was written by Oaptaia 
Smitli, dec," — settles the Question of anthorstiin. 

In 1613, Smith published A Map <^ Yir^ 
ginior^ With a description of the ^otCfUtw, tka 
commodities^ people^ government and reUgiem^ 
}Yritten hy Captain Stnith^ sometime O evemer 
of the country. It was accompanied hy aa 
account of ^^the proceedings of those colonies 
since their first departure fix>m England, with the 
discourses, orations and relations of the salvage^ 
and the accidenta that befel them in all their joQr> 
nejra and discoveries, dec., br W. 8." 

This was followed by A Descr^U^n t^ Nmm 
England : or the OhsercatUms and Disooteries ef 
Captain John Smith {AdmiraU <^ ihat Couinbry^ 
in the North of America^ in the year ^our Lmt 
1614, with the suecesse of sixe shifs that went tk^ 
next year^ 1616; and the aceiaents h^eU Atss 
among Uie Freneh men ofwarre: with theprs^ 
of the present hen^t this countrey eMrds: 
whither this present years, 1616, eipht eofimtary 
ships are gone to make farther trials. At Lon- 
don. Printed, dsc: 1616. It is reprinted In tUe 
sixth volume of the third series of the Massachn* 
setts Historical Society's Collections, and in the 
second volume of Col. Force's reprints of me 
tracts relating to Ajmerica, where it is aooompe* 
nied by its successor: New England^s DfiaU. 
Declaring the suecesse of 80 ships ample ya d 
thither within these eight years: and the heitfU 
of that country hy Sea and Land. With ika 
present estate of that happie planAoHsei^ hegmts 
out by 60 %eedke man in the yeetre 1680. Amd 
how to build a Fleete of good Shippes to make m 
little NaeU EoyalL WrUten hy Cs^^tttim Jekss 
Smithy sometime Ooeemourof Virginim. assd 
Admirail <tf New England. The second cditioe. 
London: 1622. These two tracto fom ssren^ 
octavo pages in Mr. Forceps reprint The flril 
eilition of New England's TVioO, J>ectariai tka 
iuccets ef 26 Shipe^ k/e^ appeared in 16M. 

In 1G26, the Captain laaned his largest wctl^ 
A folkk entitled The' General ffietary ef FSrw 
ginlOy New England^ and the Suwsmer Ism^ wUk 
tkenemes^ Ike edeentunn^p lm i Un emd fissf ■ 
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n^rtf/rom their finthegiTining An. 1584, to thh 
yretent 1 (J26. rTith the proseedinjg of theee eere- 
ral coloniet^ and the aeeidente that hefell thfni in 
aU their journiee and diecoreriee. AUo the tnap^ 
and d€eeription$ of all thoee eountryee^ their citm" 
mcditiee^peopley gotemment^ eustome^ and rtUgion 
yet known. It was propnred at tlie request of die 
company in Londun, onu oontnins several portraitd 
and ina))ft. A portion only, inclndilig the accund 
and sixth books, is from the pen of Smith, and in 
these he has drawn largely on Ids previous publica- 
tions; the remaining four are made up from the 
relations of others. The whole, with the con- 
tinuation totlie year 1G29, subscfiuently published 
by Smith, was reprinted at Kiolmiond, Va., in 
1819, in two vols. 8vo. 

lYe extract fn>ro this work the aooount of the 
famous action of Pocahontas on account of its his- 
torical value. The chapter from which it is taken 
(the second of the third book! is stated to be 
** written by Thomas Studlcy the first Cape Mer- 
diant in Virginia, Robert Fenton, Edward Har- 
rington, and L S.,* so that it is probably from the 
pen of Smith. 

At lost they brought him to Jferonoeo fnoeo, 
where was Powhatan their emperor. Here more 
than two hundred of thoee ffrim courtiers stood 
wondering at him as he had oceu a monster : tiU 
Powhatan and his train had put themselves in their 
greatest braveries. Before a fire, upon a seat like a 
bedstead, he sot covered with a great robe, made of 
Harmeatn skins, and all the tails faan^ng by. On 
either liand did sit a young wench of 16 or 18 years, 
and along ou each side of the house, two rows of 
men, and behind them as many women, with all 
their heads and shoulders painted led; many of 
their heads bedecked with the white down of birds; 
but every one witli something: and a great chain of 
white beads about their necks. At his entrance be- 
fore the king, all the people gave a great shout 
The queen ofAppamaiuck was appointed to bring 
him water to wasn his hands, and another brought 
him a bunch of feathers, instead of a towel to dry 
them : having feasted him after their best barbarous 
manner thev could, a long consultation was held, but 
the conclusion was, two great stones were bronght 
before Powhatan ; then as many as could laid hand 
on him, dragged htm to them, and thereon laid his 
head, and hemg ready with their dubs to beat out 
his brains, Pocidiontas the King*s dearest daughter, 
when no entreaty could pravaii, got his head m her 
arms, and laid her own upon his to save him from 
death : whereat the emperor was contented he sliould 
live to make him hatchets, and her bells, beads, and 
copper: for they thought him as well of all occupa- 
tions as themselves For the King himaelf will make 
his own robes, shoes, bows, arrows, pots ; plaut» hunt, 
or do anything so well as the rest 

They say be bore a pleasant show, 
But sure bis heart was sad. 
For who can pleasant be, and resl^ 
That lives in iSear and dread: 
And havbg life snspeeted. doth 
It still suspected lead. 

In the same yeor he pobUahed a work for the 
general benefit of mariners and hindsmcn entitled 
An Aoeidenee. or the Pathway to Experienee^ 
neeeioary/or all young Seamen ; which was fol- 
loweil In 1627, by A Sea' Qrammar^ with tho 
plaino FjrjtoiiUioH of SanithU Aoeldeneo for youny 
Seamen^ tHlaryrtl, In hit own wonU It "^foiuia 



good entertainment abroad.^ A second edition 
apneared in 1653, and a tliird in 1602.* 

In 1680, ap[ieai«d the True Trarelt^ Adren- 
tvret^ and Oliertatione of Cftpt. John Smith in 
EuropOy AeiOy Africa and America^ frof a A.D. 
1598 to 1629. Together with a continuation of 
hie general history of Virgin ia, <^c Folio. Lon- 
don: 1680. It was repriiitctl with his histonr at 
Richmond. It al^o forms ^lart of ChurchilPa Col- 
lection of Voyages. 

In the dedication to tlie volume ho states tliat 
Sir Robert Cotton, " that most learned treasurer of 
antiquity, having by iierusal of mj general his- 
tory, and others, found tliat I had likewise nnder* 
gone other as hard hazards in tho other parts of 
the world, requested me to fix the whole course 
of my nassagos in a book by itself, whoso noble 
desire I could not but in port satisfy : the rather 
because they have acted my fatal tragedies upon 
tlie stage, and racked my relations at tlieir piea- 
sure."t 

His last work appeared in 1631, and is entitled, 
Adtertiumente for the unexperienced Plantere 
of KcvD England^ or anywhere ; or^ the Pathway 
to experience to erect a plantation. With tho 
yearety proceedirtge of the country in Fiehing and 
Plant ingy einee the year 1614 to tho year 1680, 
and their present eetate. Also how to prevent tho 
greatest incontenieuceSy hy their proceedings in 
Virginia^ and other Plantations^ hy approved 
examples. With the Countries Arnis^ a descrip- 
tion of the Coasty HarhourSy Habitat iottSy Land' 
marksy Latitude and Longitude : with the Map^ 
allowed hy our Boyall King Charles—^ Captain 
John Smith. London: Pointed, dec. 1631. It 
occupies fifty-three pages in the reprint in the 
Mass. Hist. Coll. 3d Series, vol. 3, anu contains on 
the back of the address to tlie reader, the poem, 
"TheSeaMarke." 

In a jMisifiage in this tract (p. 86), he refers to 
a History of the Sea on which ho was engaged, 
bat his death in the same year put an end to this, 



^ Grorse 8. nilhrff Life of CapUla Smith, in Bpsrks's Anw- 
rlcsn Blucrrapbjr. l«t Series, it 4l«. 

t A Fiinllar oomplunt of **tbe He«ntloiM valno of vtsfs 
poets'* Is msde in tlie *" £ptetle Dedlestortv** to % tnet, Tkt Ktw 
Life (/ Virginia, pablbbed In 1612. The American Plante- 
tloDS sooD beesmt* so oecaslonsl tofiie of a11di4ou with Middle- 
ton, Dvkker, snd otbcn. Uvbeit Taylor's play of tb« ** Hog 
batik lost his PearC io 161S, has a mfotloa of tb« Indlffcrvol 
progress of •* tho planuilon In YMnla.'* Bhakespearc was 
too early for the subjvcL The word America is mcntlonea 
onir onee in his t>lar«. and that not very conipltmeiitarily, la 
Dromlo's eonilc deKriptlon of the kitchen OMtd. Iho **ttin 
▼exvd Bcmoothos** va« the marvst approach ho made to tho 
Western continent llad bir Fblilp BIdnvy made the Toyni^o 
to America vhich he contemplated, his pen would doubikts 
hare firro a Uufr of poetry to Its woods and Indiana. Ba- 
Irlieh's name Is connerU-d with the Virginia Toyagv^ l*ai ho 
nvrer Umdi'd within the pn«cnt UinlU of tho United SUtec 
Lord Bacon had the ** Flaoutiooa'* In Tiew, in bis Ksaay hcar- 
oT Ptophcdcs** calls stlcatloB 



Ing that name, and la another * 
to the Tcnes of fle nso 



TcBloatMuis 
Bccala seiK qnibtts Oeeanns 
Ylnenla nrmm laxot, et tagras 
Pteteat telios, Tlphysqao noras 
Dcteoatofhes; MesttUrrris 
mtfmaThsIa: 

as «*a prophedo of the DIsMfwy of Amcttea.^ 

Milton's ftna Imasvry connected with the Ml of eer tak 
pawnta,** their golli snd drndcd shaw^**wtU bo sriM !• 




HARRIOT; WUITAKER; STRACHET. 



and probably other prcjeoto of hit tvtr actiTO 
mind. 

Captain Smith wrote with a view to foniish 
infonnation rather than to gain tho reputation of 
an auUior or scholar. He contines hiiU2«elf to the 
subject matter in hand, seldom dj;*ra»ing into 
connnent or reflection. His descriptions are ani- 
mated, and liis style clear and »iimple. The fol- 
lowing verses, tlie only ones, with the exception 
of a few scattered lines in his History of Virginia, 
which can be attributed to his pen, show that he 
has some claim to the title of a piHft. They 
possess a rude, simple mekMly, not iuhannonions 
with their subject. 

nS SSA MAME. 

Aloof, almif. and come oo near, 

Tlie dangers do ap|>ear 

Which, if my ruio had not been* 

You had not seen : 

I only lie uiwd this shelf 

To be a mark to all 

Which on the same may fisll. 
That none may perish but myself 

If in our outward you be bonad 

Do not forget to sound ; 

Neglect of thot was caused of this 

To steer amits. 

The seas were colm, the wind was (air. 

That made me no secure, 

Tliat now I mu9t endure 
All weathers, be they foul or (airl 

The wiuter's cold, the snmmer^s beat 

Alternatively beat 

Upon my bruised eides, that m^ 

Because too true, 

That no relief can ever eome; 

But why should I despair 

Being promised so fair, 
• That there shall be a day of Doom. 

The oommendntoiT verses which, following the 
publishing fashion of the day, accom|}ciny several 
of Smith's prcMluctions, show that he was held in 
high favor by some of the leading literary men 
of his day, the names of Wither and Brathwayte, 
two poets whose productions are still read witli 

Pleasure, being found among those of the oimtri- 
utors. The same feelings of respect excited 
some of Smithes followers to sing tlie praises of 
tlieir great leader. His ^ tme fHend and soldier, 
Ed. Robinson^ thus addressee ^ his worthy Cap- 
tainci the author^— 

Thou that to passe the world's foare parts dost 

deeme 
No more, than towers to goe to bed, or drinke ; 

and ThoB. Carlton, who signs himself " your true 
fiiend, sometimes your soldier,** gives this honora- 
ble testimony : 
I never knew a Warryer yet, but thee 
From wiue^ tobaeeo, debts^ dice, oath% so free* 

A FEW Virginia historical poblicalioDt oontero- 
porary witli Smith, written by scholars re:^i<lent in 
or identified with ttie country, may be iicro men- 
tioned: 

TnoMaa HAmnoT, the anthor of ^ A Brief and 
troe Report of tlie new foaml land of Vii^inia ;*• 

BiaMM|Wltlisf«si;iapiM«elslka«rteatiiw ■"T^. 



and better known as an algebraist, was bom at Ox- 
ford in 1560, where he was educated, being gra- 
duated in 1579. lie was recommended In conse- 
quence of his mathematical acquirements to Sir 
Walter Raleigh as a teacher in Uiat science. lie 
received liim into his family and in 1585 sent lum 
witii the comiiany under Sir Richard Granville 
to Virginia, wliere he remained a twelvemonth. 
In 1588 he obtained through the introducdon of 
Raleigh a pension from Uenry Percy, Eari of 
KorthumberUmd, of £120 per annum. He passed 
many years in Sion College, . where he died in 
1621. He was the inventor of the improved 
method of algebraic calculaticm adopted by 
Descartes six years after, who passed off the 
discovery as his own. Harriotts claim was esta- 
blished by Dr. Wallis in his History of Algebra. 
His tract, A hritf and true aeeount 0/ the mw 
found land iff Virginia^ &c, was published in 
1590. A Latin edition appeared in tlie collection 
of De Bry in the same year, and aft^wards in 
English in Haldnvt. 

Alexander T^niTAKSB, a son of the Rer. Dr. 
T^illiam Whitaker, Master of St John's College, 
Cambridge, came to Virginia while a yomng man, 
and was one of the settlers of the town of Hen- 



rico on James river, in 1611. During the 
year a church was built and the foundations of 
another of brick hud, white the minister ^ iin- 
naled a fine parsonnge, with a hundred acrea of 
land, calling it Rock HalL"* His letters, in which 
he expresses his surfirise that more of the English 
clergy do not engage in missionary labors similar to 
his own, testifv to his eamestneM in the canee.^ 
He baptized J^ocahontaa, and also married her to 
Mr. Rolfe. 

In 1618 he published a woric entitled Owd 
Keioet from Virginia^ Sent to tko eouneU mnd 
company of Virginia midcnt in England. The 
''Epistle Dedicatorie** by W. Crashawe, contaiot 
this well merited eulogium of the author. 

I hereby let all men know that a seholar, a gr^ 
duate, a preacher, well bom and friended in Eagluid : 
not in debt nor disgrace, but eompetently provided 
for, and liked and beloved where he lived; not la 
want, but (for a scholar, and as these days be) ridk 
in poMesftion, and more in poseibility ; of himnlf, 
without any pemiasioa (but Qod*s «id his ew|i 
heart) did voluntarily leave his warm aest; and to 
the wonder of his kindred and amasement of those 
who knew him, undertook thb hard, bn^ in my 
iudgraent, heroical resolution to go to Virginiay aaa 
help to bear the name of God unto the gentilea 

A picturesque aooonnt of the country was writ- 
ten by WiLUAM SmAcnsT, the first Seeretair of 
tlie Colony, in his two books of SiUwrU ^ TWk 
tailt into Virginia BritaHHta. It is dedScatad 
to Lord Bacon, and bears date at least aa eariy m 
1618.t Strachey was three years in thtf OoloDT, 
1610-12. The motto iWnn the Psalms sbowi Ida 
religious disposition and prescience, ** This ahafl 
be written fw tlie generation to come: and tJia 
people which sliall be created shall |iraiae tJia 
ixHd,*' aa the narrative itielf doea hia eanM 
1.1 ■ 1 — -" 

^ MllitwX «f tke P.B.ClNMlitaTlr|tels.l4rllisBMbF. 
Lb limrka 

i It hMlM^Mi •MMilly««l#4 ft«M fke eHtlMi Mt^lstke 
nrliM MiitrHm. bj It: l|. M^v^siiA |sitliihsl saMaf the 
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obeenraUon of "Uie cosniograpbic and ooroioodi- 
ties of the oonntxy, together with the mannen 
and cDstomes of the people.** . 

6tracbey was one of the party of officers ehip- 
wrccked on the Bermudas in 1609. His descrip- 
tion of the Ftorm published in Pureh4Uy was main- 
tuned by Hidone to be the foundation of Shake- 
apeere^s Tempest* 

HABYARD OOXXEO& 
Ox the twenty-eighth day of October, 1636, eight 
years after the first landing of the Massachusetts 
Bay .colonists, under John Endicot, the General 
Court at Bobton voted four hundred pounds to- 
wards a school or coU^e, and the following year 
appointed its location at Newtown, soon changed 
to Cambridge (in gratitude to tlie University of 
England), under the direction of the leading men 
ctf the colony. In 1638, the project was deter- 
mined by the bequest of John Harvard, an iEugli^h 
dergyman of education, who had arrived in the 
country but the year before, who left to tlie institu- 
tion a sum of money, at least equal to and probably 
two-fold the amount of the original appropriation, 
and a valuable library of tliree hundred ana twenty 
Tolumes, including not only the heavy tomes of 
theology in vogue in tliat age, but important 
works of classical and the then recent English 
literature, among which Bacon^s clear-toned style 
and the amenities of Horace tempered tlie rigors 
of Scotua and Aquinas. Contributions flowed in. 
The magistrates subscribed liberally; and a noble 
proof of the temper of the times is witnessed in 
the number of small gifts and legacies, of pieces 
of Cunily plate, and in one instance of the bequest 
of a nnmber of sheep. With such precious stones 
were the foundations of Harvard laid. The time, 
place, and manner need no eulogy. They speak 
for tiiemsdvea. 

During its first two years it existed in a kind 
of embryo as the school of Nathaniel Eaton, 
who heart an ill cliaracter in history for his 
bad temper and riiort commons. In 1640 the 
Rev. Henry Dunster. on his arrival from Eng- 
land, was constituted the first President. *He 
served the college till 1654, when, having ac- 
quired and preached doctrines in opposition 
to Infant baptism, he was compelled to resign 
hit office. He had borne manfully with the 
eariy difficulties of the position, and received 
littie in the way of gratitude. Through his ex- 
cellent oriental scholarship, he had been intrusted 
with the improvement of the literal version of 
the Psalms, known as tiie Bav Psalm Book, llie 
first printing-press in the colony was set np at 
Harvard, in the President's house, in 1639. Tlie 
firft publication was the Freeinan^s Oath, then an 
almanack, folk>wed by tiie Bay Piialm Book. 
Dnnster was succeeded by Charles Cliauncy, who 
lield the office till his death, which was in 1672. 
He was a man of learning, having been Professor 
of Hebrew and Greek in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and of general worth, Uiough of wavering 
doctrinal consistency. He had his sliare in Eng- 
land of Land's ecclesiastical interferences, and 
had recanted his views in opposition to kneel> 
ing at Uie comnranion— an act of robmlasioB 



^ M^wli fiitraJicftoa !• Vliflalt BiHsasli^ nk 



which he always regretted. He was driven to 
l^ew England, whence he was about returning 
home to his Puritan friends, who had come into 
power, when he was arrested by the college 
appointment. He devoted liimself to tiiie aliaini 
of the college, and as he sufiercd the penury of 
tiie position, cast his eye to the ^' allowed diet^' and 
settied stipend of similar atnations in England. 
His petitions to the "honored governor" show that, 
notwithstanding the early gifts, the institution 
was ill provid^ for. Chauncy was tiireescore 
when he was made President; and several inte- 
resting anecdotes are pix^sen-ed of his scholar's 
old age. He was an early riser — up at four 
o'clock in winter and summer, preached plain 
sermons to the students and townspeople, was 
laborious in duty, manfully holding that the 
student, like the commander, should fall at his 
post. He has reputation as a divine and scholar. 
He published a sermon on the Advantages of 
Schools, and a Faithful Ministry, in which he 
inveighed against the practice of wearing loner 
hair — ^the Election Sermon of 1656, a volume of 
twenty-six sermons, on Justification, and tiie 
** Antisynodalia," written against tiie proceed- 
ings of the Synod held in Boston in 1662. 

His mannscripts passed into the hands of 
his step-daughter, a "widow, who, marrying a 
Northampton deacon — a pie-man — these devout 
writings were taken to line his pastr}' — ^a fate 
which the poet Herrick not long before had 
deprecated in hurrying effiisions of a very dif- 
ferent character into print, in Ids *^ Lines to his 
Book:"— 

Lest rmpt from hence, I see thee lie 
Tom for the use of pasterie. 

The fiite of Warbnrton's collection of old plays, 
by which Englii^h literature has lost so much, it 
will l>e recollectedi was similar. Dryden, in his 
MacFlecknoe, celebrates the *^ martyrs of pies.** 

Chauncy left six sons, who jdl graduated at 
Harvard, and became preachers. Dr. Chauncy 
of Boston, in tiie days of tlie Revolution, was one 
of his descendants.^ 

Tlie next Prcfrident was himself a graduate of 
Harvard, of tiie class of 1650— Leonard Hoar. 
He liad reversed the ufsual process of the clergy 
of the country — ^haviiic gone to England and 
been settied as a preacher in Sussex. The col- 
lege was thinly attended, and badly supported at 
the time of his inauguration. He had &llen 
upon evil days. AVith littie profit and much 
anxietr, discipline was badly supnorted, and he 
retired from the management in less tiian three 
years, in 1676. 

The first collection of books was greatiy en* 
largcd by the l>equest of the library of Theophihia 
Gale, who died in 1677, ^'a philologist, a philo- 
Boplier, and a tiieoloeian.''t 

Urian Cakes, of English birth, tiiongh a gnif 
duate of tiie college, was tiien President /mv torn* 
pore for several years, acceptinir tiie Adl appoint- 
ment in 1680, which he held tiU 1681. He died 
suddenly in office, leaving aa memorials of hie 
literature several temMnsf inolnding an Election 
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md Mi ArtHleiy ■ermon, ^ The TTiiooii()aerable, AH- 
eongnering, and more than Conquering Christian 
Soldier ;'' an Eulogy in Latin, and an Elegv in 
English ver2«e on the Rev. Thomas 6hci>ard, of 
Chariestown. This was printed in 1677. The 
verse somewhat halta: 

The muses and the graces too oonniired 
To set forth this rare piece to be admired. 

He breathed love and pursued peace in hie day, 
As if his »<iul were mnde of uamiony. 

Scarce ever more of goodness crowded lay 
In such a piece of frail mortality. 

Sure Father Wi1son*8 K«nuine sou was he, 
l^cw England's Paul has such a Timothy.* 
• ••••••• 

My dearest, inmost, bosom friend is gone! 

Gone is my sweet companion, soul's delightl 
Now in a huddling crowd, I'm all alone. 
And almost could bid all the world good-night 
Blest be my rock ! God lives : oh 1 let him be 
Asbeisall,soaUinallto me. 

In his youth Oakes published at Cambridge 
a set of astronomical calculations, with the motto, 
in allusion to his 



Parvum parva deeent, sed inest sua gratia parvia 

Cotton Mather puns incorrigibly npon bis name, 
and pronounces the students ^^a rendezvous of 
happy Druids" under his administration. 

Mr. Oakes being now, in the quaint langnage 
of the same ingenious gentleman, troMplanUd 
into the better world, he was succeeded by John 
Rogers, h gradnate of the College of 1640. 
He was but a short time President — hardly a 
year, when he was cut off suddenly, the clay 
after commencement, July 2, 1684. Mather 
celebrates the sweetness of his temper, and ** his 
real piety set off with the accomplishments 
of a gentleman, as a gem set in gold." He was 
one of the writers of complimentary yerses on 
the poems of Anne Bradstreet, in recording the 
emotions inspired by which, he proyes his charac- 
ter for courtesy and refinement 

To Venus^ shrine no altars raised are* 

Nor venom'd shafts from pointed quivers fly; 

Nor wanton doves of Aphrodite's ear. 

Or fluttering there, nor nere foriomly lie: 

Lorn paramours, nor chatting birds tell new% 

How safe Apollo Daphne hot pursnes 

Or stately Jove himself is wont to hannt the stewai 

Kor barking Satyrs breathe, nor dreary elondi 
Exhaled from Styx, their dismal drops distil 
Within thete fsiry, flbw'ry fields, nor shrouds 
The screeching night raven, with his shady quill. 
But lyrick stnnn here Orpheus nimbly hlti^ 
Arion on his sadled dolphin n% 
Chanting as every hnmonr, age and season flta 

Here silver swans, with nightincales set spelli^ 
Which sweetly eharm the traveller, and raise 
Earth's earthed monarehs, from their hidden eelH 
And to appearance summons li^tsed dayes; 
Their heav'aly air beoahns the swellii^ ftayi% 

; Join WltoMi WBitbs first psitor AT tiMi Cherch to BosIml 
wkmo Tirtvfs and talenUsrs rreordcd bf Mather In the tMi4 
book of tho If ainidlik Ulo dvvertNM st anagromm a UHng 
Is tboro not»4 by ths Den ofu ndmlrer. Mather montlons ths 
wttif oompnment of Nsthootel Wai4 **that tho satcrsm of 
Joaw WiMoa wu, X mav ooaa n: vov aaaaaa«ni.v wxl- 



And ftiry fell of elements allayes, 

By paying every one due tribote to bis praise. 

This seem'd the scite of all those verdant vales, 

And purled springs, whereat the Nvmphs do play: 

With lofty hills, where PoeU rear their tales, 

To heavenly vaulti, which heav'aly sound repay 

By echo's sweet rebound : here ladye*s kiss. 

Circling nor songs, nor dance's circfe miss; 

But whilst those Syrens song, I sunk in sea of blisk 

A inigbty name of the old Kew England dis- 

Snsation follows in the college annals. Increase 
ather, who held the presidency from 1686 to 
1701. He had previously supplied the vacancy 
for a short time on the deatti of Cakes. He 
attended to his college duties witliont vacatfaig 
his parish or his re:>idence at Boston. The char* 
ter troubles intervened, and Mather was sent to 
England to maintain the rights of the colonists 
with James II. and William and Mair. Wbil* 
there, he made the acquainUnce of Thomas 
Holli^ who subsequently became tlie distingnished 
benefactor of Harvard. He secured from the 
crown, under the new charter, the possession, to 
the college, of the grants which it had reonved. 
The institution, on his return, floorished onder 
his rule, and received some handsome endow- 
ments. In 1699, Ueutenant-Govemor Williaia 
Stonghton erected the hall bearing Us nanM. 
which lasted till 1780, and was sncoeeded by % 
; new building, with the same designation, ia 
I 1806. Mather retired in 1701, witli the broad 
hint of an order from the General Coort, 
that the presidents of the college should rends 
at Cambndge. It is oonddered hj President 
Quincy, in his History of the University, that the 
influence of the Mather*— Cotton was oonneoted 
with the college during the absence of his fither^ 
though he never became its head — ^was nnfrieodly 
to its prosperity, in seeldng to establish a seo> 
tarian character. At the outset it wia, in a 
measure, independent The charters of the eol- 
lege are silent on points of religioes fiuth. Ito 
seal bore simply the motto '' Veritaa," written 
in three divisions on as many open books ea 
the shield. Tliis inscription was soon changed to 
"In Christi Gloriam," and, probably in the time 
of Mather, to "*• Ohristo et £oclesis».^ It waa a 
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Ibther act to inveigle the whole board of the col- 
lege into a Quasi sanction of the witdicraft delusioo^ 
in the drcuJar inviting iufonuation touching *^ t])e 
existence and agency of the invisible world.'"* 
Driven from the old political assumptions by the 
new charter, the priestly party sought the con- 
trol of the college, and a struggle en:iued between 
rival theological interests. Increase Mather bound 
the government of the institution in a close cor- 
poration of liis own selection, under a new 
charter from the General Court, which was, 
however, negatived in England. Before this 
veto arrived, it had conferred the first degree in 
the college, of Doctor in Divinity, upon Prasident 
Itather in 1692. 

The 'R%\\ Samuel "VTillard was for more than 
nz years, from 1701 to 1707, vice-president of the 
college, an appnrent compromise in tlie ^ffioulties 
of the times. He \yas a graduate of Harvard, had 
been settled as a minister at Groton, and driven 
to seek refuge in Boston from the devastations 
of King Philip^s war. He was a good divine of 
his d.iy, and a useiVil head of the college. A stoiy 
is told of his tact, not without humor. His son- 
in-hiw, the Rev. Samuel Neal, preached a sermon 
£[>r him at his church which was much cavilled at 
as a wretched affair ; when he was requested by 
the congregation not to admit any more fh>m the 
same source. He borrowed the sermon, preached 
it himself, with the advantages of his capital de- 
livery, and the same persons were so delighted 
with it that they requested a copy for publica- 
tion .t He was Uie author of a number cf publi- 
cations, chiefly sermons, and a posthumous work, 
in 1726, entitled a "Body of Divinity," which is 
spoken of as the first folio of the kind published 
in the country. He wrote on TVitchcraft, and 
has the credit of having resisted the popular de- 
lasaon on tliat subject He was t\>ice married, 
and had twenty children.} He died in office and 
-was suoceeded by John Leverett, who held the 
post till 1724. The hitter has the reputation of a 
practical man, faithfid to his office, and a libend* 
minded Christian. He was a grandson of Gover- 
nor John Leverett, of Massachusetts. 

The long array a[ acts of liberality to tlie col- 
lege by the HoUis fimiily dates firom this time. 
The great benefkctor of the name was Tbaaam 
Hollis, a London merchant, bom in 1669, who 
died in 17S1. His attention was early attnetod 
to Harvard, by b^ng appointed trustee to bis mi- 
de^s will, charged with a bequest to the college. 
In 1719 he made a first ^ipment of goods to 
Boston, the proceeds of which were pud over, 
and the first interest apnropriated to tne soppolt 
of a son of Cotton Mather, then a student* A 
second considerable donation followed. His direc- 
tions for the employment of the fbnd In 1721, 
constituted the Hollis Professorship of Divini^. 
to which, in 1727, he added a Prafessovship or 
Mathanatics and Natural Philosophy. At this 
time his pecuniary donations had orooght to tfao 
college four thousand nine htmdred pounds Ma»- 
sachusetts currency. He gave and colleoted books 
Ibr the ttbraiy with valuable counsel, and lbr> 



warded, fitun a friend, a set of Hebrew and Gredc 
types for printing. 

This liberality was the more praiseworthy rince 
Hollis was a Baptist, a sect in no gi^at favor in 
Kew England ; but he was a man of liberal mind, 
and selected Harvard for the object of his muni- 
ficent gifts, as the most independent college of the 
tames.^ In founding his Divinity Professorship 
he imposed no test, but required only that Bap- 
tists slMiuld not be excluded from its privileges. 
His bixithers, John and Nathaniel, were also do- 
nors to the college. Thomas HoUis, a son of the 
last mentioned, became the heir of his unde, the 
first benefactor, and liberally continued his bounty. 
He coiiferrc<l money, books, and phili>soiihical ap- 
paratus. He survived liis uncle but a few years, 
and left a son, tlie third Thomas Hollis. This 
was the famous antiquary and '\irtuoso, with a 
collector's zeal for the memory of Milton and Al- 
gernon Sidney. A rare memorial of his tastes is 
left in the two illustrated quartos of Memoirs, by 
Tliomas Brand Hollis (who also gave books and a 
bequest), published in 1780, six years after his 
death. He sent some of its most valuable literaiT 
treasures to the Harvard library, books on rdi- 
gious and political liberty, all of solid worth, and 
f'ometimes boimd in a costly manner, as became 
his tastesw It was his humor to employ varioos 
gilt emblems or devices to indicate the nature of 
the contents. Thus he put an owl on the bade 
of one volume, to indicate that it was replete with 
wisdom, while he indicated tlie folly <h another 
by the owl reversed. The goddess of liberty 
figured frequently. Many of the books contained 
dtations fVom Milton, of whom he was an entho- 
nastic admirer, and occasional memoranda ezhi- 
bitine the zeal of a bibliographer.f He collected 
comjMete series of pamphlets on controversies, and 
presented them bound. He also gave money 
freely in addition. His donations in his lifeliinc 
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ponnds sterling. At this day, wghty years after 
his bequest of five hundred [lounds to the library, 
half of the pcnnaneiit income for the purcliase of 
bookr^ is derived from that source. A f\ilMength 
portrait of him, richly painted by Ck>|>ley, at the 
insumce of the oon>oration, han^ in llje Gallery'. 
When it was retiuestod of liiin, he r<?|>lied, in 
allusion to the works of his favorite English refor- 
mers, which he had nent^ "the elligics which you 
desire may be seen at this time in your library, 
feature by fciiture." We have taken our en- 
frraving from a medallion head in the lloUis 
Memoirs. 

He was the friend not only of Enplisb but of 
American liberty, being instrumciUid in repub- 
lishing the early political essays of Mayhew, Otis, 
and John Adams. 

Leverett was followed in tlie college presidency 
by Beiyamin Wadsworth, from 1725 to 1787, a 
modenite, useful man. He published a number 
of sermons and religious essays. Edward Holy oko 
succeeded, and was president for nearly thirty- 
two years, till 1769. Harvard pn>s|H;red during 
his time, tliough the destruction of the old Har- 
vard Ilall by fire, in 1764, was a serious disaster, 
esiK-cially as it involved the loss of tlie Ubrarjr ; 
but Uie sympathy excited new acts of friendship. 
On a winter s night in January some six thousand 
volumes were burnt in tliis edifice, including the 
Oriental library beoueatlied by Dr. Lightfoot, 
and the Greek and Roman classics presented by 
BerkdhBy. 



in a Tigorons old age. 
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nxtAM Tt •aAfULAna 

During the Presidency oi Holyoke the College 
gained distinguislied honor by the pablioation, ia 
1 701 , of tlie Pittas et Oratulalio.i This was aa 
elegiac and complimentary rolome, printed witili 
much elegance m quarto, celebrating the death 
of George II. in the preTiodMiyear, and the glo- 
rious accession of George TU^ not forgetting 
Epitlialamia on the nuptials with the Princess 
Chariotte. A proposal was set op in the ooUegs 
chapel inviting competition on these themes from 
undergraduates, or those who had taken a degree 
within seven years, for six goinea priies to be 
given for tlie best Latin oration, Latin poem ia 
hexameters, Latin elegy in hexameters and pen- 
tameters, Latin ode, English po«n in long verse, 
and Englisli odcj These oonditiona were not 
all preserved in the preparation of the volnme. 
Master Lovell, in its second ode, ascribes the fir* 
idea to Governor Bernard, who had then just 
entered on his office, which is eonfirmed by a reso- 
lution of the college corporation at the beginning 
of the next year, providing for a presentation copy 
to his new Miyesty, who does not appear t ojiay 
made any special acknowledgment of it. Prea- 
dent Holyoke sent a oopy to Tliomas HoUis the 
antiquarian. " An attempt," he says, in his lett«i% 
^ of several yonng gentlemien here with as, and 
educated in this college, to show their iMona 
sorrow on account of the death oi our late glo- 
rious king, their attachment to lus royal house, 
the joy they have in the accession of his present 
majesty to the British throne, and in the prospeot 
they have of the happiness of Britain from the 
Roval Progeny which they hope for from his aM- 
ance with the illustrious house of Mechlenbnrg.*^ 
The volume thus originated may compare, both 
in taste and scholarship, with amilar enhsions of 
the old world. Though rather a trial of skill than 
an appeal of sober truthfolness, the necessaiy pai- 
negyric is temjiered by tlie good advice to the new 
King in tlie prefatory prose address, ascribed to 
Hutchinson or Berniml, which, if his Mi\iestvhad 
followed in its spirit, separation from the ookmiea 
might have been long^ delayed. The inevitable 
condition of such a work as the Pietas ia eokgy; 
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Among other additions to the <iollege useful- 
ness, the first endowment' of 8})cdal annual lec- 
tures was made at tliis period by the Hon. Paul 
Dudley, of great reputation on the Bench, who, 
in 1751, founded, by bequest, the course bearing 
his name. Four are ddiverod in succession, one 
each year, on Natural and Revealed Religion, tlie 
Church of Rome, and the Validity of Presbyterian 
Ordination, tlie first of these was delivered by 
President Holyoke, wlio liad a rare disinclination 
among the New England clergy to appear in print 
and his discourse was not ]mblished. He lived 
in the disdiargo of hit office to the age of dgfity, 
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■o the departing guest is sped and the ooming 
welcomed, in tlie most rapturous figments of 
poetry. George IL is elevated to his apotheosis 
in the skies, in the long echoing wave of tlie exult- 
ing hexameter, while tlie ebbing flood of feeling 
at so monmful an exaltation is couched in tlie 
snbdned expression of tlie sinking pentameter.* 
AH nature is called upon to mourn and weep, and 
again to n^oice; all hearts to bleed, and a^in to 
live) as one royal monarch ascends the skies and 
another the throne. As tliis production really 
possesses considerable merit, as it brings together 
the names of several writers worthy of comme- 
moration, and as the work is altogether miique in 
the history of American literature, it may be well 
to notice its sq>arate articles with such testimony 
as we can bring together on the question of their 
authorship. 

By the kindness of Mr. Ticknor, the historian 
of Spanish literature, we have before us his copy 
of the Pietas which once belonged to Profc««or 
Winthrop^ with a manuscript letter from die anti- 
quarian Thaddens Mason llarris, who was libra- 
rian at Harvard from 1791 to 1798, which ftir- 
nishes authorities named in Professor Sewnll's copy 
presented to the writer; also a manuscript list of 
authors on the authority of Dr. Eliot In the 
Monthly Anthology for June, 1809, we have a 
carefully prepared list, in an article written by 
A. H. Everett, and in the No. for July some sug- 
gestions for its emendation, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
I>eane, of Portland, the only surviving contributor, 
and from another person, not known to ns, who 
dates his note, July 18, 1809. 

There are thirt^'-one papers in all, exdnsive of 
the introductory address to the King. The first 
is the Adhcrtatio Prasidity a polish^ Latin ode, 
the ostensible composition of President Holyoke, 
who was then about seventy. It does credit to 
his taste and scholarship.t It closes with a refer- 
ence to the hopes of the future American song. 

l^e forsan ct vos vestraque mnnera 
Blaodo benigDus Inmiue viderit» 
Miratus ignotos camonai 

Sole sub llesperio ealenten 

The second and twenty-flith belong to John Lo- 
TcU, to whom have also lieen ascribed bv Dcane 
the twenty-«xth and seventh, with the still Airther 
authority of Loveirs name at the end of these 
articles, in Winthrop^s own copy. 

Lovcll was a graduate of Harvard, and was 
master of the Boston Latin schod for forty years 
from 1784 to 1776 (succeeding to the afterwards 
fimions Jeremiah Gridley, a great lawyer in his 
prime, and an elegant writer in his newspaper, 
the Beheanal^X in his younger days, in 17811 
when he became a loyalist refugee, and went with 
the British troops to Halifiix, where he soon after 

• CoterfdM hM wort iMppny, In kto truMlatloii ot BdiflWS 
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died, in 1778. Thongh a rigid teacher, LoveU is sdd 
to have been an agiveable companion ; and though 
a tory, he educated many of the whig leaders. 
He d^verod the first published address in Faneuil 
Hall, a funeral oration on its founder in 1742. In 
the close of this he uttered tlie memorable sen- 
tence, *^ May this hall be ever sacred to tlie inte- 
rests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, of honor, of 
liberty. May no private views nor party broils 
ever enter tliese walls." 

Lovelies Latin ode (ii.) to Governor Bernard is 
forcible and elegant, and its ooucUiding simile oi 
tlie torn bran<£ in Virgil's descent to Ilades, as 
applied to the royal succession, happy. 

Sic sacra txBvm dona ProserpinM 
Dimittit arbor, alter et emieat 
Bamus rcfulgens, ae avito 

Silva itcnua renovator anra 

nis second composition (xxv.) is an Epithala- 
mium in English heroics, descriptive of the embar- 
cutii»n of Charlotte on the Elbe. Bocks, sands, 
winds, and Neptune are invoked to give safe con- 
duct to the marriage party ; and Neptune respond* 
in tlie most oordi^ manner. 

XXVI. and xxvii. are, the one in Latin, the other 
in English, commemorations of the astronomical 
incident of tlie year, tlie transit of Venus, which 
had just been observed by Professor Winthrop, of 
the College at St. John's. 
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"While Halley views the heavens with curious eyei. 
And notes the changes in the stormy skies,^- 
What coDstcUatious *bode descending rains, 
Swell the proud streams, and fertilize the plains; 
What call the zephyrs forth, with favouring breeze* ' 
To waft Britannia*s fleets o*er subject seas; 
In different orbits how the planets run, 
Beflectmg rays they borrow from the sun :— 
Sudden a difllerent prospect charms his sightk— ' 
Venus encircled in the source of lightl 
Wonders to come his ravished thoughts unfold, 
And thus the Heaven-instructed bara foretold : 
What glorious scenes, to a^es |)ast unknown. 
Shall in one summer's rolling mouths be shown. 
Auspicious omens ^on briglit regions wear; 
Events Tesi)onH.ve in tlie earth appear. 
A golden Phoebus decks the rising mora,— 
Such, glorious George 1 thy youthful brows adorn; 
Kor sparkles Venus on the ethereal plain. 
Brighter tlian Charlotte 'midst the virgin train. 
The illustrious pair conioined in nuptial tiei» 
Britannia shines a rival to the skies! 

Seven of the compositions are given to Stephen 
Sewall, whom Harris has called "the most 
accomplished classical scholar of his day which 
our college or country oonld boast.*^^ Thest 
papers are the m., in Latin hexameters; v., an 
£nc^sh ode ; xii., a Latin elegiac ; xit., an 
elegant Latin sapphio ode, exulting over the pro*- 
pecta of the royal grandson, and prematnrely 
r^loidng in the peaceAil reign: 

Ipse saeratam tiblJAWBt tenmltBan 
Claaserit ; ramos olea virentia 
MarU Jaetatis popnlls datnraa 
Corde 
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HincqniMorbi; tAaimfmwmmn; 
OmaSam Biiu«ia; tbalami {mmOm; 
Omnibu* psMim bine orUtur ampio 
Copift oomiL 

PraU pobescDDt greffibns toperlMi; 

CuDcU subrident redimiU Bertk. 

Knm rogas node li»e I Regit his GMBBCt 

AUKEEriDZM. 

XT. and zn. are a Greek ekgy and upi^c. 
zxiii. is a Latin sapphic ode addressed to tbe 
new soTereign, elegant and spirited, setting all 
the powers of natore ringing in with great joj 
and hilarity the coming of the new soverei^ 

SewaU was bom at York, in the district of 
Maine, in 1734, and was brought np aa a joiner, 
his iiulustry in which calling gave him the means 
of entering Harvard at the age of twenty-foor. 
He was Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Lao- 
gnages, in which he was a proficient, at Harvard. 
&oin 1765 to 1785. His lectures were models of 
English composition. He published a Hebrew 
Grammar in 1768 ; a Latin oration on the death 
of President Holyoke; an oraUon on the death 
of Professor Winthrop ; Scripture Account of the 
Schekinah, 1774; History of the Destruction of 
8odom and Gomorrah, 1776 ; a translation of the 
first book of Youug's Night Thoughts into Latin 
verse, and Carmina Sacra* In the college library 
is a ** Syriac and Chaldee Grammar and Diction- 
ary** in M3., prepared by himforpublicaUon; also 
a ** Treatise on Greek 'Prosody,*' and part of a 
Greek and English LexiooiLt He died in 1804^ 
in his seventy-first Tear. . 

John Lowell, of Newbury, on the testimony of 
the Anthology and Dr. Eliot^ was the author of 
No. vn., a not verr remarkable eulogy of the 
two sovereigns in English heroics. Lowell had 
been graduated the year before, and was about 
to lav the foundation of those legal attainments 
whicfi made him a constitutional authori^ in his 
own State, and Judge of the Federal Coart in 
Massachusetts, under the appointment of Wash- 
ington* 

Tin., IX., and xtii., are ascribed, in Sewall^s 
copy, and by Deaue, to the elder Bowdoin. The 
first two are Latin epigrams ; the last is an Eng- 
lish iambic in the good round measure of tlie 
author, whom we shall meet again in his moral 
poem on the Economy of Life. Bowdoin was 
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Samoel Deane, who wrote the Eni^di ode x^ 
as appears h j hia own anthoiity, was a Bachelor 
of Artsof tM jearhefoie. He was of the dasi 
of 17G0 of the college. Its Ubrarian and Promos,-^ 
a species of steward. He became noted as the 
minister of Portland, Kaine. He died in 1814^ 
having pubBshed an Election Sermon and the 
Sew ingland Farmer er Georgieal JHeUonarf. 

XL, one of the longest English poems, was 
written by Benjamin Church, of wliom we toy 
something elsewhere ; and rr., in English rfaymei 
may also be giren to him, on the authority of « 
marked copy in the Harvard Ubrary. 

xm. and xxtiil, English odeS| bdong to Dr. 
Samuel Cooper, then m his established pulpit 
reputation, having left college ei^teen yean 
before. 

xnzL, xrc, xx., xxxi^ on the Anthology 
authori^, may be set down to Governor Fnnm 
Bernard, who may have been the writer also of 
Ti., a Latin ele^ac President Quincy aasigna 
five contributions to Bernard. The first two are 
brief Greek and Latin epitaphs, <'f which the 
third is an English translation. Thirty-one is the 
Epilogue, a Latin sapphic ode, prophetic of the 
future glories of the American muse. It is not 
often t£it the world gets so good an ode from a 
Governor, but Bernard had kmt np his old Oxford 
education, and had a dedded taste in literaton^ 
knowing Shakspearai it is said, by heart^ 



Ins et Camus pla«ide fluentss. 
Qua Dovem fiastos eelebraot soierei^ 
Deferant vatom pretioea Bbqi 

Dona BasAinRii 

Audit ItfM Flnmen, prope BoitoBenses 
Quod NovAxeLOBim stndiis dicatas 
Abluit sedcs» eademque spcrat 

If unera wnrsi 

Obstat hme FhcBboa, chorus omnis obsfea^ 
Yirginom; f mstra offidciea pensom 
Teutat insaetnm indoeilis ferirs 

Fleetra Juventaa 

Attamea, si qniid stadium plaeandl. 
Si vslent quidquam Piefcas Fidesqne 
Givica, omnino mdis hand peribit 
GrafiaMnm 

Quia erit tempusi enpidi angnrantor 
Yana ni vatee, sua com KevAaeua 
Oraadios qnoddam mdioaque carman 
Chorda soaabit: 

Dam regit muadam oeeiduom BBnAiana» 
Et suaa artet, raa Jnra terris 
Dat novi% ttollis eohibecda metis 

BegaaeapeMaas 

Dam Dam pendens agitatiooes 
Gentium, fluzo moderator eihi. 
Passes hwmanwm geaos hie penra, 
HiersBovaii 

XXL, xxxL, are Lado aappfaioi of idileh ihm 
author it nnkiiown; nor has any Mma bea^ 
assigned to the Sj^ted Latin eplthakunion 
xxir., worthy to have been penaad by Lofvll 
orSewaU. 
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zxiz. of the Piefoi et Gratulatw^ in English 
blank verse, is asrigned by the Anthology lists to 
Thomas Oliver, Who had ^duated eight years 
before, and who was then hving in retirements, to 
be disturbed afterwards by his lientenant-gpver- 
noRship and loyalist flight to England. Peter 
Oliver, to whom tliis has also been ascribed, had 
graduated thirtv-one years before, and was then 
ft Judge of the Buperior Court of Massachusetts. 

The English poem txt. may have been written 
bj Bowdom. 

'We have now enumerated each item of tliis 
meritorious production, which is well worthy of 
learned and antiquarian annotation at tlie hands 
oi some competent son of Old Harvard. The wri- 
ters were nearly all alumni of the college, and 
though not all fresh from its lialts at the date of 
this composition, the fact that they were scho- 
lars, whose taste and literature had been tlms fiir 
preserved, is the more creditable to both parties, 
inrhen we consider how soon such accomplish- 
ments gennaDy fade amidst the active affiurs of 
the wond. 

Samuel Locke was the snccessor of Holyolce for 
more than three years, when he resigned tlic office. 
He made no partioubr mark in his college govern- 
ment He is sud to have been a man of talents^ 
wanting knowledge of the world, which the situa- 
tion in those revdutionary days demanded. 

From 1774 to 1780 tlie chair was occupied by 
Samuel Langdon, whose ardent Whig politics, 
while tlie pul>lio was pleased, hardly compensat- 
ed for his lack of Jud^ent. He retired to the 
duties of a country parish. 

JoBjeph WiUard was elected in 1781, and con- 
tinued tin his death, in 1804. «* Ha\ing been 
caOed to the President's chahr in the midst of 
tiie revolutionary war, when the general tone 
of morals was weak, and the spirit of discipline 
ener^'ated, he sustained the authority of his sta- 
tion with consummate steadfastness and prudence. 
He found the seminary embarrassed, he left it 
ikee and promroos.*^ 

B(unuel Webber, before his precddency, from 
1806 to 1810, had been Professor of Mathematics 
in the college. He had been a farmer's boy, and 
bad entered the university at twenty. He pub- 
Mied a work on Mathematics in two volumes 
octavo, which was much used in the early part 
of the oentniT. He was succeeded in the go- 
Temment of the college by John Thornton Kirk- 
land, who held the office from 1810 to 1828, 
and whose honored memory is fresk in the 
hearts of the present generation. All of tlicse 
Presidents, from die commencement to the time 
of Quincy^ were clergymen or preachers^ as 
they have always been graduates of the college 
hom the days of President Hoar. From Kirk- 
land, in 1829, the office passed to Josiah Quincy. 
who held it till 1845; when he was juccceded 
by Edward Everett, 1846-10 ; and Jarod Sparks 
fttim that Tear till 1868, when the nrcecnt in- 
enmbont, James Walken was caUea fVom his 
chair of Moral Philosophy. His reputation as 
a tiblnker and preacher was eatablialied by 
hia piilpit earocr at Cliariestown, and the dis- 
obai^ of the datiea of hia profeasondiip; and 
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thouf^ fiutidioua in avoiding publication, by hia 
occasional ^soourses and articles in tiie ChrUtian 
Examiner^ during his editorship of the journal 
with the Rev. Dr. Greenwood. He has published, 
as a college text-book, an edition of Reid *^0n 
the Intellectual Powers,^^ with notes, also an 
edition of Diigald Stewart^s ^ Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers,^ and has delivered a 
course oi Lowdl lectures on *^Tlie Pliilpsophy 
of Religion.** 

Ilavinff brought the line of Presidents to the 
present day, we may now notice a few inddental 
points connected with the history of the college. 

In 1814 a Professorship of Greek literature 
was fonnded by Samuel Eliot^ a merchant of Boa- 
ton, who liberally appropriated twenty* tiiousand 
dollars for the purjKMse. The gift was anonymous, 
and the professorship did not liear his name till hia 
death in 1820. Edward Everett was the first in- 
cumbent; and C. C. Felton, since 1834, lias done 
much to nudce the title known. In Astronomy and 
Mathematics, Benjamin Peircc, since 1842; Dr. 
Gray, the successor of Nuttall in Natural History, 
in 1842; and Louis Agassis, in Zoology and Geo- 
logy, since 1847, liave extended the reputation of 
the college among men of science throughout the 
worid. 

An important addition has been made to the 
higher educational facilities of Cambridge in the 
foundation, by the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, of the 
Scientific Sdiool bearing his name. Its faulty 
consists of the president and ten professors; the 
most important chairs, tiioso of chemistry, geo- 
logTf AD(1 engineering, are at present occupied 
by Uorsford. Agassiz, and Eustis. Students are 
not admitted under tiie age of eighteen. An at- 
tendance of at least one year on one or more of 
the courses of lectures, and a satisfactory exami- 
nation on the studies pursued, entitie the student 
to the degree of Bachelor in Science cum lavde. 
To attain tiie highest grade, iumtnd cvm laude^ n 
more rigorous examination, exceeding in tho- 
roughness, it is said by those who have been snb- 
Jected to it, the celebrated pxaminationa at West 
Point, must be passed. A Museum of Natural 
History, under the supervision a( the prafeasors, 
has been commenced on a scale commenan ra te 
with the extended instructions of the achooL 

The Institution, besides the eminent profesaora 
whom we have mentioned, enumerates amongst ita 
graduates and officers, the names of the Wigg^ea- 
worti)^ the Wares, Woods, Channing, Buckmin- 
ster, Norton, Palfirey, Noyea, Fnuids, in theo- 
logy and sacred literature; Edward £%'erett| 
Popkin,* and Felton. in chisdc literature ; Hcknor, 
Follen, and Longfellow, in the languam of oon* 
tinental Europe; Winthrop, Webber, Howditch, 
Saffiird, Farrar, Peck, Cogbwell, NuttaD, Barrla, 
Wyman, in the departmenta of mathematios, nfr- 
tnnl history, and philosophy; Isaac Barker, Par- 
aons. Steams, Story, Ashroun, Greenloaf, Whe»- 
ton. William Kent, and Joel Parker, in the aohool 
of jurisprudenoe ; and the beet talent of the tine 
and region in medidne and anatomy. Other 
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names of reputation ore to be found in tlie list 
of tutors, wliile the ** bibliotljecarii" have noblv 
illustrate their calling, from early StoddariL 
Sewall, and Gookin, including Mather Byles and 
the Librarian of the Astor Library, Dr. Cogswell, 
to the present occupant, Dr. Ilarris, and the 
Assistant Librarian, Mr. Sibley, than whom the 
office never had a more accommodating or active 
incumbent.* 

The early college nsages, the mode of living, 
the res})ect to profcssorH, interior rules and regu- 
lations, the ceremonial on state occafdon*s oficr 
many cnrious subjects of inquiry. In 1693, the 
Corporation pa<;sed an ordinance against the use 
by the students in their rooms of ^^ plum cake,^* 
which probably became contraband from its ac- 
cessories. TJie Saturnalia of Commencement time 
were celebrated. In the ** Collection of Poems 
by Several Rands,*' published in Boston in 1744^ 
to which i^yies contributed, there is a pleasant 
description in verse of the humors of Commence- 
ment at Cambridge, recounting the adventures of 
rural beaux and belles crossing the river, the fine 
show made by the ladies of the town at their 
windows, eqiuilled only by the procession of stu- 
dents. The church is filled, while the yonth, taSi 
of learning, declaim and debate, and having 
received tlieir degree from "Ae awful chief^^ 

Sroceed to " the savVy honors of the feast." Tlie 
elds about, in the meantime, are tamed into 
a fair, full of wrestlers, mountebanks, and ginger- 
bread. 

In 1771 was published '* Brief Remarks on the 
Satirical Drollery at Cambridge last Commence- 
ment Day, witli special reference to the character 
of Stephen the Preacher, which raised sudi ex- 
travagant mirth," by A: CrosweU, V.D.M. in 
Boston. The reverend divine seems to have been 
greatly disturbed at tlie hilarity on the occasion, 
created by some of the perfonnance% ** which 
made the house of Grod to outdo tlie playhouses 
for vain kughter and clapping." Croswell't 
pamphlet drew out a reply, in ^ A letter to the 
Kev. Andrew CroswcU, by Simon the Tinner." 

In the old Massachusetts Magazine for 1789, 
there is a quaint naper addressed ^To Students 
of Colleges and Universities," eulogistic of the 
beauty and opportunities of college halls and 
usages. 

The Fair day at Cambridge was kept np tin 
witliin quite a recent period. To this day iJio 
bnnks of Boston are closed on ^e holiday of 
Commencement, and the Governor goes out in' 
state to the oxerd^es, escorted by dty troops. 

The second centennial anniversary of the col- 
lege foundation was celebrated in 8epteml>eiw 
1836, with great eclat A pavilion was erected 
on the college grounds, where tlie alnmid assem- 
bled, answerinff to the roll-call of graduates. An 
old man iof eigbty-dx, of the class of 1774, was 
the first to answer. The Address was delivered 
by President<Juincy. Odes were recited, speeches 
were made by Everett, Story, and other magnates 
of the institation. Everett presided, and llobert 
0. Winthrofs a direct descendant of the fint 



• "to nWi»rr rf tb« Town of IJbWml hi lliOoe. to • moiM». 
min of liiMl bWy. written wHIi tdAUj and iplrH: om of 
ta J hs'H or m eUM of oomnmiiltoM vf laMdiiMbli tatifwi to 
MirAaM»taMibtotodMllltUtoi% «««-•»•• -wo.* w 



governor of tlie oolony, one of the earliest sup- 
porters of tlie college, was the marshal of the day. 
The college buildings were iUominated in the 
evening. 

Grore Hall, the Ubrary building, completed in 
1841, is named in honor of Christopher Gror^ w1m> 
had been Governor of the State, and United 
States Commissioner to England under the J^y 
treaty, who left the college a bequest amounting 
to nearly one hundred thousand dollars. Tlie 
seveiTil libraries connected with tlie University 
contain about one hundred thousand volumes. 
Among the specialities, besides the HoUis, the 
Palmer, and other donations, are the Ebelinx 
collection of American books, purchased and 
presented by Israel Thomdike in 1818, the Ame- 
rican historical library of Warden, former Coo- 
8td at Paris, purchased at a cost of more than 
five thousand dollars, and presented to the oot* 
lege by Samuel Atkins Eliot, in 1828, a colleo- 
tion fbrther enriched by the application of the 
Prescott bequest in 1845.* The library has also 
its collection of portraits and statuary. 

Gore Hall is of granite, of the general design 
of King's College Chapel at Cambridge. 
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Gore Ran. 

Tlie Picture Gallery, in the room extending 
through tlie entire lower story of Harvard Hal^ 
contains more than forty portraits of benelactoi^ 
of the institution, and <» other eminent individa* 
als. Nearly all are works of merit, bclnff the 
productions <rf Copley, Stuart, TrambuU, Wcw- 
ton, Smibert, and rrothinghamf with other more 
recent painters. 

In the literary assodations of HarraH, the Fhl 
Beta Eappa Sodety should not be forgotten. It 
was introduced at Harvard from the ori^nal 
charter, at William and Maiy College, in Vir- 
ginia, about the Tear 1778. It was a seerot 
sodety, with its gnp for personal ooromnnioitioii, 
and its cypher tor correspondence, though eon- 
fined to purely literary objects. For some time 
the litcriuy ezerdses usual with eoDese dnbs 
were kept nn by the students, thoogh thegr ^'^^ 
been intcnnitted for tlie last twenty or thirty 
years. Meetings of nndeivrndnatea are held only 
to elect members finom tne next das: and tte 
entire aoUon of the sodetj at Ckmlitldge to 
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fimited to an oration and poem, and the onter- 
tainmeot of a dinner, in which it alternates with 
the Afisodation oi the Alumni, so that each has 
its exerdsee every second jear. Edward Everett 
was for several ^ears its x^resident at Ilarvard. 
Its literary exercises have been distinguu^hed by 
many briUiant productions. Joseph Bartlett pro- 
nounced his poem on ** Phj^ognoiny'* in 1799; 
Everett's poem, on " American Poets," was deli- 
vered in 1812; Bryant's "Ages" in 1821; 
8prague's "Curiosity" in 1829; Dr. UoUnes's 
"Metrical Essay on Poetry" in 1836, 

In the religions opinions of its conductors, and 
its plan of education. Harvard has fidthfully re- 
presented the times, during the long period 
through which it has passed. A glance at its cata- 
logue win show its early proficiency in the studies 
connected with sacred literature and natural phi- 
losophv. Thoudi always producing good scholars, 
its pobshed Belles Lettoes training has been com- 
paratively ci recent growth. \Mien the first 
catalogue of the library was printed in 1728, it 
contained not a Mn^le production of Dryden, the 
literary magnate of its period pof the accomplished 
statesman and essayi^ Sir William Temple, of 
Shaftesbury, Addison, Pope, or 8wift"* It has, 
to the present day, largely supplied the cultiva- 
tion or Massachusetts, and for a long time, 
from its commencement, the whole of New Eng- 
land, furnishing the distinguished men of the 
State and its professions. Its new professorships 
ci the Classics, of Rhetoric, of the Modem Lan- 
guages, of Law, of Sdenoe, mark the progress of 
Uie world in new ideas. Though for the most 
part ostensibly founded with conservative reli- 
gious views, our colleges lun-e not been generally 
very risid guardians of opinion. Their course 
has rather been determined by influences from 
without. Establi^ed in old Puritan times, Ilar- 
vard has suffered, of course, a disintegration 
of the staunch orthodoxy of its old Chauncys 
and Mathers. About the beginning of the cen- 
tuiT, it passed over virtually into its present 
Umtarianism, though the ofiicers of instruction 
and government are of nearly all denominationa. 
This narrative might be pursued at great length, 
fi>llowing out the details of bequests and l^ades. 
the dates of college buildings, the foundation of 
scholarships and professonhips through long 
series of incumbents more or less eminent. Pre- 
ddrat Quincy. who is not a difiVise writer, has 
not extended the subject beyond the interest or 
sympathies of his intelligent reader, in his two 
large octavo volumes. For the minutia of ad- 
ministratioo, and other points of value in the his- 
tory of edueatioQ and opinion in America, we 
may refer to his wotIl— to the laithfrl Imt not so 
extensive dironide of Bei\)amin Pdroe, the Ubrtr 
rian of the University, who closes his account with 
the presidency of Holyoke, to the sketch of the 
history of the College by Samuel A. Eliot, and 
to the Jndidoiii B^iorj of Oambridge by Abiel 



rax UT PSALM BOOK. 
Tnm iini book cf consemienoanriiited la the 
coontry wm what la called Im Ajr Pni/i» 
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Booh. •'About the yev 1689,^ aaya Cotton Ma- 
ther, in the Magnalia, **the new English Reform- 
ers resolving upon a new translation [of the 
Psalms], the chief divines in the country took each 
of them a portion to be trandated; among whom 
wero Mr. Welde and Mr. Elioi of Boxbury, and 
Mr. Mather of Dorchester. The Psalms thus 
tumM into Metre were printed at Cambridge, in 
the year 1640."* 

The Rev. Thomas Wdde was the first minister 
of Roxbury, where be was the associate of Eliot, 
the Apostle to the IndBana. He returned to 
England with Huc^ Peters, and became the 
author of two tracts in vin^cadon of the purity 
of the New En^and wordiip. Mr. Richard Mi^ 
ther was the fiuher of Cotton, who goes on to 
add — '' These, like the rest, were of so different a 
genius for their poetry, tiiat Mr. Shepard of Cam- 
bridge, on the ooeaaon, addressed them to thia 
purpose. 

Yon Roxbmy Poeli^ kttq> deer of the crime 
Of mifsing to give us a very good rhyme. 
And you of DorebeBter your verses lengthen. 
And with the text's own word yon wUl them 
streogthen. 

The dengn was to olitain adoser adherence to 
the sense than the versions of Aiiisworth,f whidi 
they chiefly employed, and of Stemhold and Hop- 
kins ofiered. The prefiMe to the new book set 
thia forth distinctly as a motive of the oollectioii, 

because every good minister hath not a gift of 
spiritual poetry to coBipoee extemporary psumes as 
he hath of prayer. 

* * Neither let any think, that for the metre 
sake we have taken hbcrlj or poetical licence to 
depart from the tme and proper sense of David's 
words in the Hebrew verMS, noe ; hot it hath been 
one part of our rdigioos care and iaithfol endeavour, 
to keepe dote to the original text 

* * It, therefore^ the verses are not dways so 
smooth and degaat as some may desire or expect; 
let them cooiidcr thai God*s altar needs not our 
poliflhings, £x. 20 : for we have respected rather a 
plain translation, than to smooth our verKS with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase, and so have 
attended eonsdence ratlier than elegance, fidditv 
rather than poetry, in trandating the llebrew words 
into English language, and David's poetry into Eng- 
lish metre, that so we may sin^ in Sion the Loro^i 
songs of praise aecording to his own will; until he 
take us from hence, and wipe away all our tears, and 
bid us enter into ow master^ Joy to sing etemd 
HaDdi^aha 

Aa spedmena of thia version we may give the 
foDowing, not remaikable for grace or mdody, 
howevtf distli«mdied for fiddity. 



« MtrntlK tH IMi "Wt t^« thu tttl* fram Iht tmm In tht 

Maiik Ul^L &AC Ulbfw7,vtilch,ftora u tnltj on ft fij4fif,TH 

iJtrrfcfd Ovllffp JbU «, ITifk Tht Wh^^Jr B<h-X of Fi*lm 
tsHMuIlT tr»iiktrd (uVt> l^|Hi4 nieti^. Wtxft^u^t^ li pn* 
ftx^ (1 fc d(ll;vgiJ:r*<' drcTkrlirig bQf mlj fb^ k vfUliK m, lut tlao Ui* 
nrr^ vUt uT th^ hraTinljr Bidlianc* of *]rf;lQ| Bcrlipluiv 
F^NlETtA Id \hr Oinrtbr*' of Ood, limHiBird IHfk 

t IJrnrj JMnnw^rtb vh ■ nhXHf of Enf^liJid, t If «df r ef tW 
Browril't'S vid « mut vf rmliM-nt kirDlncr lie Trtlrrd, on Ibq 
bahhbHMM ^'f thp irrt, lo HehoTi4. wbrw bt riiW^JirHif hli 
•^UorhlL of r-^liM" ta AmOtnlmiii tn H13. TV^ TurlUni 

Trr»lt.ii ef ft portlqa ef th» Fmlam mm maOt In Knckiid as 
cv^fttlMK 
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t, I ill my strcighta, etX^ on th« Lord, 
and to my Gi»d cry^d : he did heart 
from hu temple my Toyee, my orye^ 
before him eiune, unto nil eareu 

7. Then th* earth shooke and qxuk't and 
taioet 
roots mooy'd, and vere itir*d at hit ir«^ 

B, Up from his no6triU went a nnoak, 
and from hU mouth deyouring fire: 
By it the coales iukindled vera. 

9u Likewise the heavens he downe-how'd, 
and he descended, and there was 
under his feet a gloomy cloud. 

lOi And he on cherub rode, and flew ; 
yea he flew on the wings of winde. 

IL His secret place hee darknes made 
his covert that him round confinde, ^ 
Bark waters, and thick clouds of itl^x 



rsAUctUSw 
A Sano ^ dt ffrtm, 

1. Ble«ed is every one 
that doth Jehovah feare; 
that walks his wayes along. 

% For thou shalt eate with cheera 
tliy bauds labour: 
blest shalt thou bee, 
it well with thee 

shall be thereforei 

8. Thy wife like fruitful Tina 
shall be by thine house side : 
the children that be tliina 
Uke olive plants abide 
about thy board. 

4. Behold thus blest 
that man doth rest, 

that feares the Lord. 

5b Jehovah shall thee blesse 
from Sion, and shall see 
Jerusalem's goodness 
all thy life's days that bee. 

6u And shall view well 

thy children tlien 
with their children, 
peace oii Isr*elL 

In a fieoond edition of the work in 1647, were 
added a few spiritual songs. This h a siieoimen 
of the latter tnm the ^^Song of Deborah and 
Bank."* 

Jael the Kenite, Heber's wife 

"bove women blest shall be. 

Above the women in the teut 

a blessed one is shci 
He water ask'd, she gave him milk : 

in lordly dish ifae feteh'd 
Him butter forth : antdtheaall 
she forth her left hand stretched : 



Ber right hand to the workman's i 

and rSistra hammered : 
She pierced and stmek his temples through, 

and tlien cut off his head, 
lie at her feet bow*d, fell, Uy down, 

he at her feet bow*d where 
He fell: whereas he bowed dawn 

hefaUdklNyedtheNb 
TOI» I.— S 



^ A tittle mora art,** says ICather, was foond to 
be neooasary to be emptoyed upon this verrion, 
and it was oommitted for revision to the President 
of Harvard, the Rev. Henry Dnnster, who waa 
assisted in the task by Richsird Lyon, an oriental 
scholar, who oame over to the colony' as the tutor 
to the son of Sir Henry Hildmay. The versiiSoa- 
tion improved somewhat under their hands. 

Previously to the publication of this edition, to 
assist it with the people, came forth the Rev. John 
Cotton's treatise, '* Singing of Psalms a Gospel 
ordinance,^ urging the duty of nnging alond in 
spiritual meeting the propriety of using the 
examples in Sonptnre, and the whole oongrega* 
tion Joining in the duty ; and meeting the ol£o- 
tions to the necessary deviation from the j^udn 
text of the Bible. The circumstance that Popislk 
chnrdies used chants of David^s prose helped nim 
ak>ng in the last particular. The diffioultns to be 
met show a curious state of religious feeling: 
That the use of the Psalms of David in i«ligioiia 
worship, should be vindicated, in preference to 
dependence upon the special spiritual inspirationa 
of this kind on the occasion, such as the state of 
New Enghuid literature at that time affoided, ia 
something notable in the Puritan history. Another 
scruple it seems was in permitting women to take 
part in public psalmody by an ingenious teztoal 
argument whicn ran tids way. By a passage In 
Corinthians it is forbidden to a woman to speak ■ 
in the church — ^^how then ahall they angP 
Much less, acoordinff to Timothy, are they to pro* 
phesy in the Church — and singing of Psalms ia n 
kind of prophesying. Ilien the question waa 
raised whether ^^ carnal men and pagans^ shoold 
sing with Christians and Church-inembera. Bach 
was the illiberal casuistry which Cott(» was re- 
quired to meet. He ha nd led it on ita own 
grounds with breadth and candor, in the sprit 
of a schohur and a Christian. " Tlraugh sfmtoal 
gifts," he wrote, '*are necessary to make melodj 
to the Lord in singing; yet spiritual ^fta are 
neitiier the only, nor chief ground of singing: bat 
the chief ground thereof is the moral duty lyins 
npon aU men by the commandment of tiod:.^ 
any he merry to eing Fealme. As in Prayen^ 
though spiritual gifts be requinte to make it ao- 
ceptable, yet the duty .of prayer lieth npon aU 
men by that commandment which foittddeth 
atheism: it is ^ fool tAat eaith in hie kemrt 
ihereieno Ood: of whom it is said <ft^ eoll fiaC 
upon the Lord^ which also may serve nr a Joit 
arsument and proof of the point*^ 

The Bay Pralra Book was now adopted and 
was almost exclnsively used in the New "Rngi^M 
Churches. It passed throo|^ at least twenty* 
seven editions by 1760. 

The first American edition of Sternhold and 
Hof^ns's version was published at Camhridga In 

Cotton Ifather, in 1718, published a new Btend 
Tersion of the Pfealms— ^The Pfealteriom Ameii* 
eannm,^ of whidi a notice will bo Ibond in U» 
account of that anthor. The Ber. Thomas Priaoa, 
the antiquarian, revised the Bay Pnhn Book 
widi care. It was published in 1768 and intiD- 
dnoed into the Old South Ohuroh. of whidt he 
had been pastor, in Ootober of that year, the 
Banday alter his death. 

Dr. WatU*a Hymai were ftnt pMUtmi In 
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England in 1707, and his Psaliiu In 1719. He 
sent spedmens of them the year before to Cotton 
Matlier, wboexpresiscd liis approvaL The Hymns 
were first pabbslied in America by Dr. Fnmklin 
in. 1741, ami die Psalms in tlie same year, in Bos- 
ton, lliey did not oonie into geneial use till after 
the Revolution. 

Tate and Jimdy^s version of tbe Psalms, pnb- 
lislied in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century, i^vas not reprinted in America till 1741. 
It funiishcil Uie material for the oollection in nse 
by tlic Protestant £))iscopal Chnrch. 

In 1752, the Rer. John Boniard, pastor at Mar- 
bleliead for fifty-four years, ivho lived in great 
estimation for his higli character t6 the age of 
eighty-eight, published a new version of the 
Fsslms based on the old Bay Psalm Book.* 

XATHA5UX WABD. 

Tm most qu:iint and fiir-fetched in vigorons ex- 
pression of the early political and religious tracts 
generated in New £ugbi\d, is that piece of pedan- 
tic growling at toleration, and pungent advice to 
British Royalty, inclosing a sntire on the fusliiomi- 
ble ladies of the day, the production of Nathaniel 
TTard, Pastor of the Church at Ipswich, which 
is entitled the Simple Cobler o/Agavam.i This 
was written in America in 1045, when the author 
was seventy-five. It has a home tlirust ortwo 
at the atiairs and manners of the colonv, showing 
where it was written, but is maiidy levelled at 
the condition of England. Tlie style is for tlie 
most jpart vei^y affected, ^^ a Babylonidi Dialect;^* 
full of the coinage of now words, — 

Words fo debt-Vd and hard, no stone 
Was hard enoogh to touch them 



passing, however, into very direct nervont Eng- 
lish in the appeal to the King, then at war with 
his subjects. 

Theodore de la Gnard, tbe name assumed by 
the anthor, addresses his remarks ^* to his native 
country." Ward was bom in Enghmd in 1570, 
at Haverhill, in Suffolk. His father Samuel, tlie 
**|nunful minister*^ of that phico, had four sons 
in the Church, of whom, according to Dr. Fuller 
in his ^ Worthies," peoiile used to say that all of 
them put together would not make up his abili- 

^A BlstorT of Mwie la N«w Enplanil, bj Oeoreo Hood. 
BoftoB : 1M& ICueb lou-rvsllng iraittor Imk been eolketoa bj 
3lr. Uood, vbo gIvM Mirdro«iui of tb« wiit«m Mooro*B £a- 
^clntMMllft of Mu»le ano PMlroody. 

tTho Blmplc Coblorof Agstvam In Am^rieft, wtlNiiK tob^lp 
*inpBd bis MtlTi' conntrj. tamcntablr tattercid, botb In tb« 
ii|iprr>k*Bther and fofe, with all tb9 boni'St Mtlchet be oaa 
Uk«. And M wUllag mtct to b« pdd Ibr bb work, b/ oM 
£iiillabwoai«d|ioj7 

It It bis tnk4a to pot«b all tbe Vftr bmK, fcmtlii 
Tbcrefom I pngr, Oentlemeo, keep your panec 

Bf TbeodoM de k Onardi /a rdfu$ •nfwit «e ImW ^m, 
^frHi9ima quaqm €omMla Mimtma mnt* Oc la Snglldi, 

Wbea b eo t e a and aboea ava tome «p to tbe Irfli^ 



Coblcn Maat tbraat tboir airia ap 
Tlila |4 no time to fi>ara ^ji«*v ^AtSMS ; 

London: PrlniiHl bf J. D. * R. I. «« Btriibea BovtoB, rt tbo 
rigno sT tbe HiMe la Vopt^ Uiid AHef, ]««r. 



ties. FuOer has also preserred hia Lntin Epi- 
taph: 

Qao si quia aeivit ocitins, 

Aut si quis docoit doctias; 

At rams vizit sanctins, 

Et nullus tonnit fortius: 

and thus translated it: — 

Grant aoxne of knowle<lge greater store, 

Miire learned some in tAsching; 
Yet few in life did ligliten more, 

Koue tliundered more in preaching. 

In the libraxT of the Kass. Historical Societr 
there is an old London qnnrto of the scwiiteenm 
century, entitled " A Warning Piece to all Drunk- 
arils and Health Drinkers,^* wliich contains a ^* col- 
lection of some part of a Sonnon long idnco 
preached *' by Mr. Samuel Ward, of Iiiswich, en- 
titled, ^ Wo to Drunhinh. **IIe lived,'' con- 
tinues tills old writer, ^^ in the days of ftnnons King 
James, and was like righteous Lot, whose soid was 
vexed "with the wicked conversation of the So- 
domites. He published divers otlier good sermons. 
His text was in Proverbs xxiii. 29, 82. To 
fthom i$ fcoef to ithom i$ sorrow? to tehom t« 
strife t In the end it vill bite lile a serpent, and 
sting lile a eoelatrice. He begins thus: 

"Seer, art then also drunk or ai^lecpf or hath a 
spirit of dumber put out tliine eycsf I'p to thy 
watvh-tower, what descriest tliouf Alt, Lord! 
what end or number is there of the vaci- 
ties which mine e^^es are weary of beholdiiiaf 
Bat what sce-^t thou I I eee men walking like the 
tons of trees sliakcn with tlie wind, like masts of 
ships reeling on the temjio^tuoas seas : dninkenness, 
I mean, that hateful niglit bird ; which was wont 
to wait for the twilifrht, to seek nooks and comers, 
to avoid the howting and wonderment of boys and 
girls ; now as if it were some eaglet, to dare the 
sun-light, to fly abroad at high noon in every street, 
in open markets and fairs, without fear or shame. 
• • * Go to tlien now ye Dronkords, listen, not 
what I or any ordinary hedge-priest (as you style 
us) but that most wise and experien<^ed royal 
preacher hath to say unto yoa • • You promise 
yourself mirth, pleasure and jollity in your en|is ; 
but for one drop of your mad mirtli, be sure of gal- 
lons and tons of woe. gall, wormwood and bitter- 
ness, here and hereafter. Other sinners shall taste 
of the eup. but you shall drink off the dregs of 
God*s wrath and di^plea^nre. * * Ton pretend 
you drink healths ana for health ; but to whom are 
all kind of disease?, iiifirmities, deformities, pearled 
faces, palsies, dropsies, headaches, if not to dnmk- 

His son Nathaniel was educated at Cambridge, 
was bred a lawyer, travelled on the Continent with 
Bomo merahants in Prussia and Denmark, becom- 
ing noqu.nin*ed with the learned tlieologue Pa- 
ncus at Heidelberg, and influenocd by hia au- 
thority, devoted himself to divinity. Ketnming 
to England he took orders and procured a parish 
in Hertfordshire. He bad some oonnexloo with 
the Hassaohnsetts Company in 1620, got Into 
difficulty as a nonconfbrmiat in 108L was ri* 
lenoed as a preacher and come to Amcnoa lo tbo 
summer of 1C34, where he was tot up aa paster 
of tlie church at Ipswich, formcrlT the Indian 
town of Agawam. Ho liaa Jdm .Norton, on hl« 
arrival IVoin England tlie next vear, as hk asso- 
dato. He won ofter resigned ma situation, aiid 
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nppeara to bare been blerieol and poBtieal wsifltaiit 
in gt^neral to tlie oonutry. His legal training 
enabled him to prepare a draft of laws, oollcd 
for by the ])e<>i>le of tlie province, which wti4 
mure "constitutional than the theocmtical propo- 
sitions of .lt>lm Cotton. II is Bu«;{0s»tioii8 were 
mostly inclndo<l in the code entitled ** Body of 
Liberties,^* i»f which be was the author. It was 
the first code of la\v« established in Kew Eng- 
land. lK.iii}? adopt4.'d in 1G41. It is not to bo 
confonnded with the "Abstract of Laws" pre- 
pared by Cotton. Many of its provisions and 
omissions are sagncion^ and its sbitates are 
ter>e1y worvled. A manuscript copy of the 
*' LilK*rti«fs " was some time since di»coverod by 
Mr. Fniiicis C. Gray, of Boston, who has pub* 
lished tlie work in the Msiss. IIi>t. Society Col- 
lections, nccoin|Kini<fd by a judicious review of 
the early legislation.* Ward's Code exhibits, 
he says, *^ throughout the hand of the practicil 
lawyer, familiar with the princinlcd and securities 
of English liberty; and though it retains some 
strong traces of the times, is in tlie main £ir in 
advance of them, and in sevenil res|>ccts in 
advance of the Ci>inmon Law of England at 
this day." Ward returned t4) England, where, 
shortly after bis arrival in 1647, he published 
The SimpU CobUr^ which be had written in 
America. He obtained an English parish the 
next yeiir, at Shentield in Essex, where be died in 
1653. Fuller celebrates his reputation for wit in 
England, as one who, ** following the counsel of 
tbepoetf 

JUdeniem diccre rencm. 

Qui* vctatf 

What doth forbid but one may smile, 

And also tell the truth the while! 

bath, in a Jesting way. In some of his books, 
dc4i vered much smart truth of the present times.^'f 
Cotton Mather, in the Magnalia^ has written the 
life of his son who settled at Haverhill, on tlie 
Merrimack, and has given a few lines to the 
fatberV memory as ** the author of many compo- 
sures full of wit and sense ; among which, tliat 
entitnled TKe SimpU Cohler (which demonstrated 
bim to be a subtle statesuLmX was most consi- 
dered ;" and in bis Remarl-ahlet of bis fatlier. 
Increase Mather, be alludes to Ward's hundred 
witty speeches, witli an anecdote of the inscrip- 
tion over bis mantelpiece, the four words en- 
grave<1 Sohrle^ Jmt€^ P/«, L(fU, 

Wliile li Miking over the notices of Ward which 
remain, and which are not so many as could be 
wished, it has been our good fortune to bold In 
onr hands tlie copy of The Simple Cobler wb^ch 
belonged to Robert Soutbey, who, as is well 
known, w:is a diligent reader and warm apprecia- 
^r of the Americ:m Colonial history and records. 
It Is marked tbrougltout with his peoulhir pencil- 
lings on the margin, of the ibllowing among other 
fine passages : ^ the least truth of God^s kingdoni. 
doth in its place npbold the whole kingdom of 
bis Truths ; take sway the lea^ terUuhtm out of 
the worid and it nn worlds all potentially, and may 
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nnraTel the wbde textnre aetmlly. If it be iio( 
conserved by an arm of extraordinarr power**— >> 
a sentence which has a Tery Coleridgean look. 
Ag^n, an iUu^stration worthy of Milton: *^Nom 
$etie$eit veritoi. No man ever saw a gray b^ 
on the bead or beard of any Truth, wrinkle or 
mori>hew on its fiuse : tlie bed of Truth is green 
all the year long.** This is very tersely expressed : 
^* It is a most toilsome task to run the wild goose 
chase after a well-breatb*d opinionist : they delight 
in Titi]itigat]<m : it is an itch, that lo%'es a Hie to 
be scrub'd ; thej desire not B?itisfaction,but satie- 
diction, whereof themselves must be Judges.** In 
these more earnest thoughts be rises beyond faia 
word-catching; but one portion of liis book is 
very amusing in this wa^', that directed against 
the fashionable kdic^ of the time. The Cobler 
professes to be a solitary widower of twelve 
}'ear8* standing, on the look-out for a mate, and 
thinking of going to Engbind for the purpose— 
" but,*' says he, " when I consider how women 
have triiie-wifed themselves with their dadmentii 
I have no heart to the Tovage, lest their nauseoos 
shapes, and the sea, should work too sorely npon 
my stomach. I speak sadly ; metbinks it should 
break the hearts of Englishmen to see so manv 
goodly English-women* imprisoned in French 
cages, peering out of their hood-boles for tome 
men of mercy to help them with a little wit, and 
nobody relieves tliem.** He tells ns there are 
^ about five or six^ specimens of tlie Idnd in the 
colony: ^Mf I see any of them accidentdly, I 
cannot cleanse my fancy <^ them for a month 
after.'* On this matter the Cobler tliua defines 
bis position: — ''*• It is known more than enoodb, 
that I am neither ni^^rd nor cynic, to the doe 
bravery of the true gentry: if any man mldikes 
a bully mong drosock more than I, let bim tid^e 
her for bis labour: I honour the woman that can 
honour herself with her attire: a good text 
always deserves a fair margent: I am not moeh 
offended if I see a trim, tar trimmer than she 
that wears it: in a word, whatever ChrieUanity 
or civility will allow, I can afford with London 
measure : but when I bear a nngiperons gentle- 
dame inquire what dress the Queen is in thla 
week: what the nndiustertian fiisbion of the 
court, I mean the very newest; with egg to be 
in it in all baste, whatever it be; I look at ber aa 
the very gizzard oi a trifle, the prodnot of a qnai^ 
tor of a cypher, the epitome of nothing, fitter to 
bo kickt, if she were of a kickable rabstsneei than 
either bonour*d or bnraonr*d.^ 

Dke most of the Puritans, Ward was a bit 
of a poet, a cultivator of that crabbed moee 
who tVowned so often on auoh votaries. Bnt 
Ward was too sensitive a wit not to have lospi- 
cion of his own verses, and says modestly and 
truly enough of his attempts : — '*• I can impnte It 
to noUiing, bnt to the flatuonsness of oor ^Kei: 
they are but sadden raptures, soon np, iooq dowiu^ 
Here are some lines for King Oharies^t oooridem- 
tion which be ai^Mods to bis book, «Bd eaDa 
"driving in half a doien pkin boneit OMintrj 
bobniUls, taoh as the Mutyn were wont to 

Theri^ lives eaanot be foe4» 
There, faith eanaot be sun^ 

Where truth eanaot be qnle^ 
Nor ordlnaaees pmt 
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Ko king ean king it rigfat» 

Nor riglitly sm-ay hi* rod ; 
'Wko truly Iotm not Christ, 

And truly fesn not God. 

He cmnnot rule a land, 
'^ . As lauds should ruled been. 
That lets himself be rul*d 
By a ruling Roman Queen. 

No earthly man ean be 

True subject to this state ; 
Who makes the Pope his Christ, 

An heretique his matei 

There peace irill go to war. 

And silence make a noise: 
Where upper tilings will not 

VTith nether equipoiM. 

The upper world shall rule. 
While stars will run their race : 

The nether world obey. 
While people keep their plaeei* 

To which we may add his 

TwarjooKt Lcras to tbb pobm or Aarxs muMtMEKt, 
Mercury show'd Apollo, Bartas book, 
Minerra tliis, and wish'd him well to look. 
And tell uprightly, which jSid which excel: 
He Tiew*d and riewM, and Tow*d he could not tcU. 
They hid him hemisphere his mouldy nose, 
Witts eraek*d leering glasses, for it would pose 
The hest brains he had in*s old pudding-pan, 
Sex weigh*d, which best, the woman or the mant 
He peerd^ and pot^d, and gUr*d, and said for wore, 
Fm eyen as wise now, as I was before. 
They both 'gan laugh, and said, it was no msrl. 
The autVress was a right Du Bartas girL 
Good sooth, quoth the old Don, tell me Te so, 
I muse whither at length these girls will go. 
It half reTires my ehfil frost-bitten blood. 
To see a woman once do ought that's good ; 
And riiode by Chaucer's boots and Homer^s fu% 
Let men look to*t, leet women wear the spursi 

TTard was also the author of a hnmorous sati- 
rical address in 1648, to the London tradesmen 
turned preachers, entitled Mereuriu$ Anti-mecha- 
nieu9^ or the Simple Coblfr*$ Boy^i in which be 
devotes twelve chapters of punning and exhorta- 
tion to the Confectioner; the Smith; the Right 
and Left Shoe-Maker; the Needless Tailor from 
liisworidng Qm^posture; the Saddler; the Por^ 
ter; the L&bynnthian Box-inaker; the AU-be- 
smearing Soap-boiler or the sleepy Sopor; the 
Both-handed Glover; the White-handed Ileal- 
man ; the Ohidcen-man ; and the Button-maker. 
He extracts from each the quaint analo^es and 
proTooations of his particuhur calling, running 
riot in a profiidon <k puns and moralities, en- 
grafted bv nis strong vigorous sense on his devo- 
tional ardor, atndy of the times, and collegiate 
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obsricalitSes. The Oob)er*s boy proves himself as 
efficient at patching and mending souls as hisrire. 
His pulpit-confectioner he warns against that 
** doctrine of iudulgvnce,** reminding him that 
^ we must not siieak things tooth-some but whole- 
some.^* ^ Coloquintida,^' says he, ^ must usher 
in ambrosia. Children would never eat so much 
raw and forbidden fruit (to venniculate their in- 
trabi) if they could but remember Uiat ever since 
Adam^s time poma fuuu mala. If sagar-pluina 
lead the van, Eicouring pills will challenge the rear. 
Too much diet-bread will bring a man to a diet 
drink ; mack-roones will imike rooui for fno good) 
luxury. Marmalade may marre my Lady, me it 
shall not. March pane Khali not bo my arch- 
bane.'* He then utters a meditation ^ that spice 
when it is bruised and small (being beat and heat), 
it sends np a sweet savour into the nostrils of the 
smiter: so a gracious man, the more his God 
bruises and 1x*ats him by afflictions, the more 
small he is broken in himself, the more fragrant 
and ravishing odours he sends np to heaven. 
The more the Lord brayes, the more he prayes.** 
He reminds the Smith not to have too many irons 
in the fire, and that it is easier to make his anvil 
groan tlian the hearts of his hearers. A seared 
conscienco, he says, ^* is like the smithes dog that 
hath been so addicted to sleep under the very 
anvil that no noise will convince him to an 
awakening.'* Tlie Cobler's boy is of course at 
home with the shoe-maker, whom he wains "not 
to go bevond his last by seeking to be one of the 
first.** The tailor's dispoiiition,ne says, " must bo 
not more cross tlian his legs or shears.** From 
the porter pursuing his trud^ng vocation abroad 
he draws this miaint conclnsion, " that he walks 
abroad all day, out Uie evening brings him home: 
many a protligal roames abroa<l all the day of 
prosperity ; but the night of adversity brings lum 
home to God. Tlierefure I shut up with an ad- 
miring qucsticm thus, — ^What a strange owl-eyed 
creature is man, who (for the mostpart) finds the 
way home best in tlie dark.** The box-maker 
naturally recalls to so ingenious a witted person 
tlie pulpit : " but perlia])s thou aooountest a pulpit 
a box, and 1*11 tell thee a brief storv to that efTeot. 
A little child being at a sermon and olw^rving the 
minister Tery vehement in his words and bodily 
gesture, cried out, ^Mother, why don*t the peopto 
let the man out of the box?'^ Then I entreat, 
thee behaye thyself well in preaching, lest men 
say truly this is Jack in a box !*' His Chicken- 
man is to learn "that many men woodcock-like 
live by their long bills.** So he puns on through 
over fifty pages of typographical eooentridties in 
small quarto. He was a contemporary of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller, the admirable wit and Church 
historian, who we have seen appreciated him, 
and has much in common with his genius, though 
the one was suffering with tlie ecclesiastical esU- 
blishmenti which the other was bent upon de« 
ftroying. 



JOHN 00TXON«— JOHV HOBTOK 
Joim CoTTOX, " tlie great Cotton,** whoao generd 
amhibility, piety, political iniluenoe, and niiitoral 
fidelity are memorable in the New Enf^ncl 
Cliuroliea, was bom at Derby, In England, in 1585. 
He waa an eminent itndenti and a fellow of Oaiii- 
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bridge, where be became a Paritan, and was after- 
wards minister in Linoolnsliire for twenty years, 
bearing a high renntation for liis personal worth 
and Ilia theological acnmen, till a citation before 
Laud^s Ecclesiastical Court induced hitn to escape 
prosecution in America, where he landed in 1633, 
and was established tlie same year in the ministry 
of tlie Boston Church, which he held nineteen years, 
till his death in 1652. lie was an ardent admirer 
of chnrch and state authority according to the 
theocratic Mosaic dis|>ensation of the Jews. In 
1636, C4»tton was npiKiinteil by the General Court 
to prepare a scheme of laws for the guvernment 
of the colon}'. Ho perfonned the task, but his 
work was not acccptcil, the ** Bo<ly of Liberties," 
by Wanl, being preferred in its stead. Cotton's 
"Abstract of the I-Jiws of New England as they 
are now established," ♦ was ))rinted in London, in 
1641, a book which has passed incorrectly for the 
C04le in actual o))eration in New England. Heresy, 
by these proposeil laws, was punisliable with death. 
Scri[>ture authorities were freely quoted, as, for 
sending out warrants for calling (Mf the Grcneral 
Court, Josh. xziv. 1. 

The ingenuity of Cotton was considerably taxed 
in his controversy with Roger Williams, in his 
attempts to reconcile the authority of the civil 
power with rights of conscience. Williams had 
charged liiin with "holding a bloodv tenent of 
persecution;" when Cotton entitled his reply 
The Bloody Tenent teashed and wade \chite in the 
Blood of the Lamh^\ to which Williams rejoined,. 
The controversy was c(»nducted with much polemi* 
cal acutencss on both sides. 

In 1642, ho published a tract on Set Fonn$ of 
Prayer^X from which we may present a charac- 
teristic passage: 

In case a distressed soul do meet with a prater 
penned by a godly and well-experieneed Chnstian, 
and do find hit own ease pithily and amply deci- 
phered and anatomized therein, we denv not but his 
neart and affections may go along with it, and say 
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Amen to H, and thus far may find it a lawftd 1m^ 
to him; but if you set apart meh a prayer to rap- 
port him at a cmtch iu hia prayera (aa without 
vhieh ha eanitot walk straisht and upright in that 
duty V or if ha that penned that prayer, or othera 
that naTe read it, do enjoin it upon hun, and forbid 
him to pray (and eftpecially with other*), unleaa ha 
use that form, tliis, instead of a erutch, will proTa a 
cudgcll, to break the bonet of the apirit in prayer, 
and force him to halt in worshipping God aner the 
precepta of men ; as it bath been aaid before, ao it 
may be again remembered here; a man may h^p 
hit spirit in meditation of his mortuhty, by l>ehola- 
ing a dead man's scalp cast in bis way, by God*a 
nroridence; but if he should set apart a death's 
Lead, or take it up as enjoined to him by others, 
never to meditate or confer with others about hb 
mortality, and estate of another life, but in the aisht 
and use of the death*s head, such a aoul ahall find 
but a dead heart, and a dead devotion from such a 
means of mortification; if some forms of prayer, 
especially such as gave occasion to this dispute, do 
now seem to be as bread to the hungry, we say no 
more but this: then hungry souls will never be 
starved, that never want store of such like bread as 
thisiib 

Cotton^s Keye of the iingdom of ffeaeen and 
Pover rA^reojT* exhibits his system of church go- 
Temment.* He publislied nuiuerous discourses 
and religious treatises of a practical aiid expository 
character, from a catechism to sennona on tlie 
Revelations, besido his ountroYersial rclS^^oos and 
political writings. The titles of aoine of these 
writings are in the quaint style of the times, as his 
Itilk for Bailee^ a Catechism, and his Meat for 
Strong Men^ which was an exposition of oiril 
government in a plantation foonded with religioDS 
motiTes. 



^ Co(6or^ 



Like niost of tlie old New England diyincs, 
he could on occasion torn his hand to rerae. 
A specitnen of this kind has been preserred in 
Secretary Horton^s ^ New Enghind^s MeinoriaL** 

OK MT axmxx]» akv vbae aaonnea, m. tsomas mooko, 
LATS rAsToa or thx cbubcm at UABTToao OK coKKaonovx: 

To see three tilings was HoIt Austin's wish, 
Rome in her flower, Christ JeMis in the fledi. 
And Paul i* the Pulpit : lately men might aas^ 
Two first, and more, in UookW's miniatry. 

Zion in beauty, ia a fairer tight, 
Tlian Rome in flower, with all her glory (Bght: 
Yet Zion*s beauty did most clearly shine 
In Hooker's rule and doctrine; both dinner 

Christ in the spirit is mora than Christ in fleah. 
Our souls to quicken, and emt atatas ia bUH 
Yet Christ in spirit brake forth miji^tily* 
In faithAod Hooker^a aaarching ministry. 

Paul in the pulpit. Hooker could not readi. 
Yet did he Chriat in spirit so liyely preaeh 
That liTing hearera thought he did inheril 
A double portion of Paul'a lively qibii 

^The Keys of the Kingdom of Heavoa and Favtr tkstos< 
sevording to the word of And. by that Learned and JndMoes 
nirlne, Mr. John Ontton, Teacher of Um Ckareli at Baitea. la 
New Kngland, tending to reeonclle ( 
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Pnideiit in mle, in argument quick, foil ; 
Ferrent in pnyer, in preaching powerfid; 
Tliat veil Old learned Ames rM<nHl bear. 
Hie like to kim lie never vout to hear. 

Twas of Geneva's vortliies eaiil, "iritli vonJer, 
(Thoee yortliies three) Farell \ras wont to thnnder; 
Viret« like rain, on tender grass to shower; 
But Calvin, lively oracles to pour. 

AU these in Hooker's spirit did remaio, 
A son of thunder, and a shower of rain» 
A pourer forth of lively oracles^ 
In saving souls, the sum of miracles. 

Kow hlesseil Hooker, thou art set on high* 
Above the thankless world, and cloudy sky; 
Bo thou of all thy labour reap the crown, 
Whilst we here reap the seed which thou hast sown. 

to which ve may add fix>m John Nortoii^s life, 
*^ A ti^te of tlic Divine Soliloqaies between God 
and hiH Soul, from thes^ two tranfcribed pocina 
left behind hiiu in his study, written with his ovm 
hand. The one entituled thn«,^^ — 

A mLxmrn ACKXCwusosasiT or go»*s PBOTmsuci. 
In mother's womb thy fingers did me make 
And from the womb thou didst me safely take: 
Fkom breast thou hast me nurst my life throughout. 
That I may aay I never wanted ought 

In aU my meals my table thou hast spread. 
In all my lodgings thou hast made my bed: 
Thou hast roe clad with changes of array. 
And ehang*d my house for beUer far away. 

In youthful wandrings thou didst stay mj slide. 
In all m}* joumies thou hast been my Gmde: 
Thou hast me sav*d from many an unknown danger. 
And shew'd me favour, even where I was a stranger. 

In both my callings thou hast heard my voice. 
In both my matches thou hast made my choice: 
Thou ^v*st me sons^ and daughters, them to peer. 
And giv'st me hope thoult learn them thee to fear. 

Oft have I seen thee look with Mercy's fiiee. 
And through thy Christ have felt thv saving graeei 
Thb is the Heav*n on Earth, if any be : 
For this, and all, my soul doth worship Theei 

''Another poein, made by Mr. Cotton (as it 
sceincthX upon hia removal from £o$toH to tlut 
wildemaH:'* 

I now may expect some ehangea of miseries 

8tnee God hath made me sure 
That himself by tliem aU will purge mine iniqnttiei^ 

As ftre makes silver puia. 

Then what though I find tha deep deeeitlUneM 

Of a distrustful heart! 
Tei I know with the Lord ia abundant CuthftdaaM^ 

He will not kae hit part 

"When I think of the sweet and gracious eompaay 

That at Bottom onee I had. 
And of the long peace of a frmtfU Miafalry 

For twenty yaara ei\)oj'd : 

The Joj that I found ia all that happbiM 

Doth atill ea omeh refMh ma. 
That the grief to be east ant into a 

Dathaotaa 



For when Ood aaw his people, kit awm al aw tawn. 

That tofvther th«7 eould net hit it, 
But that they had learned the knguaga af AtkeWn, 

And aM with analhir aviild ahip it 



He then saw it time to send in a busy Fit 

A Joyner to take tliem asnnder. 
That so they might learn each one to deny himself. 

And so to peeoe together. 

When the breach of their bridges, and all their 
banks arow. 
And of him tliat school teaches; 
When the breach of the Plague, and of their Trade 
also 
Could not learn them to see tli^r breaches. 

Then God saw it time to break out on their Minis- 
ters, 

By loss of health and peace ; 
Tea, withall to break in u|M>n their Magistrates, 

That so tlieir pride might ceases 

Cotton Mather has written his life in the 
Magnalia, with great unction and many puns. 
** If Boston," says he, ^ be the chief scat of ^cw 
England, it wua Cotton tliat was tlic fatlier 
and glory of Boston,** in comiilinK'iit, by the way, 
to who^ Linooln^ll)re rcsitfenco the cit^* was 
named, and he celebnitcs tlio divines who canie 
with him in the sliip from England : — ^ Mr. Cot- 
ton, Mr. Hooker, ami Mr. Stone, which glorious 
triumvirate coming to|!vt1ier, made the iKx>r i)eo- 
pie in the wilderness, at their coming, to say, that 
the God of heaven had 8U]>plied them witli what 
would in 6ou)e sort answer their three great 
necessities: Cotion for their clofhingy Uooktr 
for their fahlug^ and Stone for their huildiug,^ 

One of Mather^s conceits in this ^^lifc" is worthy 
of Dr. Fuller; it lias a fine touch of imagination. 
"Another time, when Mr. Cotton had modestlr 
replied unto one that would much talk and crack 
of his insight into the Revehitions; "Brotlier, 1 
ninst confess myself to want light in those mys- 
teries f^ — ^the num went home and sent him a 
pound of candles ; n]X)n which action this good 
iiuin bestowed only a silent smile. lie would not 
$et the beacon of hie great eoul on fire at the land-' 
tng of euch a little eoelhoat,^ 

Mather qtiotes tlie funeral enlogy on Cotton 
written by Benjamin Woodbridge,* the first gradu- 
ate of IlarvaraL which wos probably rend bv 
Franklin before ne wrote the famous typographi- 
cal epitaph on himself: 

A living, breathing BiUe; tables where 
Both covenants, at large, engraven were; 
Gospel and law, in*s heart, had each its column ; 
His nead an index to tlie sacred volume; 
His very name a title-page ; and neixt» 
His life a commentary on the taxt 
O, what a monument of glorious wartli» 
When, in a new edition, be comes forth. 
Without erratas, may we think he*ll ba 
In leaves and eovavs of aiemity t 

It was to Cotton New Enghind was indebtad 
fbr the custom of commencing the Sabbath on 
Saturday evening. ^ The Sabbath,** nva Mather, 
^he began the evening before: for whidi keep* 
ing of tlie Sabbath, firim erening to erening^ m 
wrote aigmnenta bdbre coming to yewEngfamd; 
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and, I mipposo, ^twiis from lus reason and praetico 
tlmt llio Christiana of New England have genc- 
raliy done so too." 

The life of Cotton was alsoirritten h\ his anccci^ 
sor in the Church at Boston, John Norton', au 
Eiifjlish curate, who came to America and was sot- 
tletl as the colleague of Ward at Ij»swicli. AVhilc 
at the latter place, lie acquired distinguis^hed litera- 
ry rei>ulation by the elegant latinity of his Answer 
to ApoUonius, tlie pastor of tlie Church in Mid- 
dlcburv, who, at the reqiwst of the divines of 
Zealand, had sent oyer varioos questions on 
Cliurch Government to the cleray of New Eng- 
land. Of this work, piiblishetl in London in 
1648, I>r. Thomas Fuller, that wann appivciator ; 
of character, eays in his Church history,* of his i 
inquiries into the tenets of the Congregationali<t«, j 
" that of all the anthors I hiive perused concern- ; 
ing the opinions of these Dissenting Brethren, 
none to me was more infonnatiye than Mr. John 
Norton (one of no less leaniing tlian niode-tyX 
mini.>ter in New EngUmd, in his answer to Ai>ol- 
lonius." Norton, in liis services to the state, was \ 
charged with a delicate commission from the Pu- ; 
ritans of New Enghind to address his Mine-ty 
Charies II. on tlie Restoration. lie died suddenly 
in 16G3, shortly after his return from this em- 
bassy. 

Nortcm's Life and Death 0/ that (trMrredly 
famom Man of God^ Mr. Jtfhn Cotton^ shi>ws a 
scholars pen as well as the emotion of the divine, 
and tlie warm heart of the friend. It abounds 
with those quaint learned illustrations which 
those old preachers knew how to employ so well, 
and which contrast so favorably with the gene- 
rally meagre stvle of tlie pulpit of the present day. 
Thus, in introJucing Cotton on the stage of lite, 
he treats ns to a quaint and jioetical essay on 
vouthfUl education. ^^Tliough vain man would 
be wise, vet may he be oom|>ared to the oub, as 
well as the wild asses^ oolt. Now we know the 
bear when »he bringeth forth her young ones, 
they are an ill &vore<1 lump, a mass without 
shape, but by continual licking, they are brought 
to some form. Children are called infants of the 
palms (Lam. il. 20^ or educations, not because 
they are but a span in lengtli, but because the 
midwife, as soon as tliey are bom, stretcheth out 
tlieir Joints with her hand, that they may be more 
Btraight afterwards." A conceit is not to be re- 
Jecteil by these old writers, eome from what 
quarter it may; as George Herbert lays^ 

All tilings are big with jest: nothing that's plaia 
But may be witty» if thou hast the veia. 

Here is something in another w«y: ^ Three In- 
gre<lienU Aristotle requires to eoinplete a man. 
an innate exceUenoy of wit^ Instruction, and 
government; the two first we have by nature, in 
tiiem mania instrumental v the first we have by 
nature more immediately from God. This native 
aptitude of uindl, whioh is indeed a peculiar gift 
of God, the MtonOift ealk the sparklings and 
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seeds of virtue, and Idoka at them as the prin- 
ciples and foundations of better edncation. These* 
the gixUy-wise advise such to whom tlie inspeo- 
tion of youtli b oonunitted, to attend to, as ipring 
fnasten itere wmt ta mahs a trial of the virtva 
latent in ira/«/«, hy the morning rapore that 
ascend from them;^ and in a marginal referenoe 
lie quotes Clemens Alezandrinus, ^ Animi noelri 
iunt agri animatL^ ^^ Idleness in youth," he 
6ay<s *'*' is scarcely healed wiUiout a soar in u^^ 
When he arrives at Cotton^s distinguished ooflege 
years, he has this [ncture of a student* a life. 

^ He is now in the place of improvement, amongst 
his r^a uXXm, be^et with examples, as so many objects 
of better emulation. If he slacken his paee, hit 
compeera will leave him behind; and though he 
<^uicken it, tliere «re still those which are More. 
^utwitll8talldillg Themifitodes ezeelleUi, yet the tro- 
phies of Miltiadcs suffer him not to ^eepc Gato, 
thttt Uelluo, that devoiirer of books, is at AtheasL 
Ability and opportunity are now met together; 
unto both which industry actunted with a desire to 
know, being joined, be6i>eaks a person of high ex- 
pectation. The unweoned pains of ambitious and 
uncjuict witA, are amongst the arrangements of ages^ 
Asia and £gypt can hold the seven wonders; but 
the books, works, and motiona of amlnUons minds^ 
tlie whole world cannot eont«iL It was an illieit 
aepiiiug after knowledge, which helped to put fnih 
£tc'» hond unto tlie forbidden fmit: the less 1 



vel if irrcgenerate and uuelevated wits have placed 
their mutMum bonum in knowledge, indeiatipably 
pursuing it as a kind of deity, as a thing nunoos^ 
yea, as a kind of mortal-immortality. Jdiogenes, 
Deniocritus, and other philosophers, aecountiiig lai^ 
estates to be an impediment to th^ proficiency m 
knowledge, dispossessed thcmsdvesof rieh inherit- 
ances, that they mi^^ht be the fitter students; pre* 
ferring an opportumty of study before a large patri- 
mony. Junius, yet ignorant 01 Christ, can want his 
country, necessaries^ and many eomforts; but he 
must excel ** Through desire a man havin|[ sepa- 
rated himself, seeketh and intermeidleth with all 
wisdom," Prov. xviiL 1. The <dder Plinins lost his 
life in venturing too near to search the eaase of the 
irruption of the hill Vetuvina It is tnie, kaowledge 
exeelleth other created cxeelleaecs, as much as lue 
exoelleth darkness; yet it agreeth with then in 
this, that neither con exempt the snbjeet thereof 
from eternal misery. Whilst we seek knowledge 
with a selfish interest, we serve the deeiee; and 
self being destroyed according to the deerse^ we 
hence beeome more able to serve Hm ^''■""•^ 



Cotton was on one ooeasloo a eonrespondent cf 
Cromwell, on an application la 1651 for the en- 
oonragement of the Gospel in Kew Kngbnd. 
The reply of the Lord Ploteotor— for my esteemed 
Friend, Mr. Cotton, Pisstor of the Chnroh at Boe- 
ton, in New England : These-4B charaoteristlo of 
hU bewildered doffina^ godfinesi. "^ What is the 
Lordaddngf What pro^eoiesaie now flilfillingt 
Imleed, my dear IViena, between yon and nub^ 

Sra know not m^^ and the like. Carlyle, In hit 
liver Cromwell, has printed the letter end pre- 
ikoed it with thb reoognhlon of the old divine— 
^ Reverend John Cotton la a man etOl held In 
some reroembranee anionir onr Hew Eutend 
Frienda. A painftd PtaiSier, onooUr ofJii^ 
Gomels to New Enghmd; who In fab digr was 
wou seen to be oonneoied with the Sopreme Foww 
en of tUa Unlvcfie^ the word of him Utaf ae n 
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BveHXMLl'.to the beartii of many. He ^ed 

jean afterwiirds ;— ^was thought, especially on 
Ills deathbed, to have manifested gifts even of 
Prophecy, — a thing not inconceivable to the 
human mind that well oonaden Prophecy and 
Jjohn Oottan."^ 

THOIIAB HOOKER. 



Ur^. 



He frequently bestowed large sanuB on widows 
and orphans, and on one occasion when there 
was a scarcity at Sonthampton, on Long Island, 
joined with a few others in despatching " a whole 
bark*8 load of com of many hundred bushels " to 
the rdief of the place. 



Tboxas Hooker was born at Harfield, Leices- 
tershire, in 1686. Ho was educated at Cam- 
bridge, became a fellow of Emanuel college, and, 
on leaving the uuivcisity, a iK>pular preacher 
in London. In 1G2G ho removed to Chelms- 
ford, Essex. After officiating as "lectupcr" for 
four years in tliis placc^ in consequence of non- 
conformity with the established church he was 
obliged to discontinue preaching, and, by request, 
opened a school, in which lie employed John 
Eliot, afterwards the Apostle to the Indians, as 
his usher. Ue not long after went over to Hol- 
land, where he remained three years, nreaching 
at Amsterdam and Rotterdam. He then emi- 
gmted to Massachusetts, arriving at Boston, with 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Stone, Sept. 4, 1088, and be- 
came tlie pastor of the congregation at Newtown, 
or Cambridge, with Mr. Btone as his assistant. 
"Such multitudes,'' says' Cotton Mather, "flocked 
over to New England *aiter them that the planta- 
' tion of Newtown became too straight for them,'* 
and in consequence Hooker, with one hundred of 
his followers, penetrated through tlie wilderness 
to tlie banks of the Connecticut, where they 
founded Hartford. A difference of opinion on 
minor points of church government with his 
clerical associates had its share in effecting this 
removal. Neitlier distance nor difference, how- 
ever, led to any suspension of friendly intercourse, 
Hooker occasionally visiting and preaching in 
Massachusetts Bay, where he was always re- 
ceived by admiring crowds. 

With the exception of these visits, the remain- 
der of his life was spent at the colony he had 
founded. He enjoyed throughout his career a 
great reputation as a pnlpit orator, and sovoral 
stories are told by Mather of wonders wrought 
by his prayeis and sermons. On one occasion, 
while preaching in "tlie great church of Leices- 
ter (England), one of the chief burgesses in tlie 
town much onposed his ^reaching tliere; and 
when he could not prevail to hinder it, he set 
certain fidlen at work to disturb him in the 
church porch or churchyard. But such was the 
vivacity c^Mr. Hooker, as to proceed in what he 
was about, without either the damping of his 
mind or the drowning of his voice ; whereupon 
the man himself went unto the diurch door to 
overhear what he said,** with such good result 
that he begged pardon for his offence, and became 
a devout Christian. His bearing was so dignified 
that it was said of him, "he could put a king in 
hiapocket.** 

Hit oharitlea were ■■ liberal ■■ hit endowment!. 
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Hooker*^ Bcetdence it Hartferd. 

"He would say,** remarks Mather, "that he 
should esteem it a favor from God, if he might 
live no longer than he should be able to hold up 
lively in the work of his place ; and tlmt when 
the time of his departure should come, God would 
shorten the time, and he had his desire.** A few 
days* illness brought him to his deathbed. His 
last words were in reply to one who said to him. 
"Sir, you are going to receive the reward of all 
your labors,** "Brother, I am going to receive 
mercy.** A little after ho closed his eyes with 
Ills own hands, " and expired his blessed soul into 
the arms of his fellow-5er%-ants, the holy angels^** 
on July 7, 1647. 

Two hundred of his manuscript sermons were 
sent to Euffland by John Iligginson, the minister 
of Salem, himself a man of some literature, who 
died in 1708, at the extreme age of ninety-two 
years, seventy-two of which he had naased in the 
ministry.* Nearly one hundred of tnese sermons 
were nublished ; and he was also the author of 
several tracts, and of a Svrtey of the Sum ^ 
Chvrch Di9c\pUnt^ which was published in Lon- 
don, 1G48, under Uie care of Dr. Tliomas Good- 
win, who declares that to praise eitlier autlior or 
work, "were to lay paint upon burnished marbki 
or add light unto the 6un.**T 

The AppUeation qf Btdtfupiiim Vy the I!fftetval 
Fori; of the Word and Spirit qf Uhriily/or (he 
Bringing Borne of Lo$t Sinncn to Gody which 
was printed from the aQtl)or*8 pniiers, written 
with nis own hand, and attested to ue such in an 
epistle by Thomas Goodwin and Philip Nye, had 
reached a second edition in London in 1069. It 

• Hit MMctott At Men, Kldiolai Kojm^ wnU aa slacf oa 
ktan, te wbtch b* Mjt qmlstlv : 

For rieh mj circd B«t sflf^ 
• - lElUlM'kMrlwIi. 



Nmtm piiMlphr4 sa Election Sorniom 16IS ; a ^mmi ob tlM 
DmiIi of Jonepb Orpoii, of llalom, ITlft; sad Mtieort omoaf 
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is a compact small qnarto of seven hundred pages;, 
exhibiting his practical divinity in tlie best man- 
ner of the Pnritan school. One of his must ]x>{m- 
lar works w<is Tht Poor Douhiing Christian 
drawn to Chriat; a seventh edition was pub- 
lished in Boston, 1743. 

rsoM THE ArruoATioir or UDExmox. 
Follow sin by tlie fruits of it, as bv the bloody 
fooUtcp.% and 8ce what havoc it nmkes in every 
place wherever it eoiiie^: go to tlie priaons, and eee 
so many malefactors in irons, eo many witches in 
Uie dungeon ; these arc the fruits of sin ; look asidc» 
and there you shul! mc one drawn out of the pit 
where he won drowned ; caat your eye but hard by, 
and behold anotlier lying weltering in his blood, tlie 
knife ill liis tliroat, and his hand at the knife, and 
his own handii become his ezecutiouer ; thence go to 
the place of execution, and 'there you shall hear 
many prodigal and rebellious children and servants 
upon the ladder, leaving the last remembrance of 
their untimely death, wiiich their distempers have 
brought about. 1 wo) born in a good place where 
the g<>:«|>el was preaclied with plainness and power, 
lived under godly mast era and religious parents; a 
holy nnd tender-lieartcd mother I him, many prayers 
die made, team slie wept for me, and tliose iiave met 
me often in the dark in my dis:§olute courses, but I 
never had a heart to hear and receire. All yon 
stubborn and rebellious, hear and fear, and learn by 
my harms; ha«ten from thence into tlie wilderness, 
oud see Corah, Dathan, and Abiram goins down 
quick to liell, and all tlie people flying and crying 
lest we }>eri(tli also; Lo, this rebellion hath brought; 
Turn a<ide but to the lied sea, and behold aU the 
Egyptians dead ujion the sliore; and a!«k wlio slew 
thcmf and the story will tell you a stubborn heart 
was the cause of their direful confusion: From 
thence nend your thoughts to the cross where our 
Saviour was crucified, he who bcara up heaven and 
earth with his power, and behold those bitter and 
brinish tears, and hideous cries. My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsake n me f And make but a l>eep- 
hole into hell, and lay your ear and listen to those 
yellings of the devils and damned, cursing the day 
tliat ever they were born, the means that ever they 
enjoyed, the mercies that ever they did receive, the 
worm there gnawing, and never uies, tlie fire tliere 
burning, and never goes out, and know this sin hath 
done, and it will do so to all that love it and Uve in 
it 

raov TUB DovanxG anuBnui ssAWir to cmsi: 
Many a noor soul mourns and cries to heaven for 
merey, and prays agains^ a stubborn, hanl heart, 
and IS weary of his life, beoanse this vile heart 
remains yet m him ; and yet haply gets little or no 
redre^fis. The reason is, and the niain wound lies 
here, ho goes the wrong way to work ; for, he that 
would have grace must (first of all) get Faitli, Faith 
will bring all Uie rest: bny tlie field and tlie peari 
Is thine; it goes with the purchase. Thoa mast 
not think with thine own stmggling to get the mas- 
tery of a proud heart; for tliat will not do: But tot 
Uiy faith go first to Christ,'and try what that ean 
do. Tliere are many graces necessary in this work ; 
as meekness, patience, humility, and wisdom: Now 
fiuth will fetch all these, and possets tha soul of 
them. Brethren, therefore if you set any price npon 
tliese graees, buy the field, labor Ibr faith; get tW 
and yon get all The apostle saith, S Cor. iiL 18: 
We all with o|)eii laee beholding, as in a gtoss, the 
fflory of the I^ord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory. Tlie Lord Christ is the g\im, 
•ad the glorious graea of Qod in Clirist» la that 



tf lory of the Lord : Therefore, fint behold this graea 
m Clirist by faith (and tliou most do so before thoa 
canst receive grace). Firsts see hamility in ChrisL 
and then fetch it thence: First see strength and 
courage in him, whereby to enable thy weidc hearty 
and streneth will come; titers fetch ^t, and there 
have it Would you then have a meek, gracious, 
and humble hearti 1 dare say for some of you that 
you had rather have it tlian anytliing under heaven, 
and would think it the best mirgain that ever yoa 
made ; wliicli is the cause why vou say, *' Oh, that 
1 could once see tliat day, tliat this proad heart of 
mine might be humbled : Oh, if I could see the ImI 
blood of my sins, I sliould then tliink myself happy, 
none more, and desire to live no longer." But la 
this tliy desire, poor soul! Tlien get fisith, and so 
buy the whole, for tliey all go together: Nor think 
to have them npon anj* price, not having fiuth. I 
mean patience, and meekness^ and the humble 
heart: But buy faith, Uie field, and you have the 
pearL Further, would you have the glory of God 
in Tour eye, and be more heavenly mindedt Then 
look to it, and get it by tlie eye of faith: Look np 
to it in the face of Jesus Christ, and then yoa shaU 
see it; and then hold you tliere: For there, and 
there only, this vision of the glory of God is to bo 
seen, to your everlasting peace ana endless comfort 
When men ose to make a pui'chase, they speak oC 
all tlie commodities of it, as, there is so nmeh 
wood, worUi so much ; and so much stock, worth ao 
much ; and then they ofier for Uie whole, answer- 
able to tliese severally So here; there is item for 
an heavenly mind, and tliat's worth thousands; and, 
item for an humble heart, and that's worth miUions: 
and so for the rest And are those graces so nraeb 
worth f What is fiiith worth tlien I Hence we may 
conclnde and sny. Oh, precious fmtlil precions in- 
deed, that is able, tliroiigh the spirit of Christy to 
bring so many, nay, all graces with it: As one de- 
gree of grace after another, grace here and happi- 
ness for ever hereafter. If we liave but the hearts 
of men (I do not say of Christians) methinks this 
that is ei)oken of faitn should provoke as to labor 
dways, above all things, for tliis blessed grace of 
God, the grace of faith. 

JOnK WINTHBOP, 
Tns first Governor of Mawadiosetta, was d^ 
scended from a highljr lionorable £n|^ fiunilx, 
and bom at tlie fiiiiiily sent at Grotoo, oouniy 
of SnfTolk, Janoaiy 12; 1587.* His father, Adam 
Wint}m»p, was an acooinplished lawyer; and the 
following, from his ]ien, reprinted in the Ifnwwi 
chiisetts Historical Society OoUeotionis showa him 
to have been possessed of ix>etic feeUng. 

vnsm MABB TO not lamb milbmat ab n bibis ev wmml 

■Omni BBBBBT. 

Madame: I numm not like the swan 
That ready is to die, 
Bat with the Phcsnix I i^oiee. 
When she hi fire doth fry. 

My seal doth nraise the Lord, 

And magnify his naflM, 
For this sweet child whieh In jomr womb 

He did most finely frima» 

And OB a blesssd day 

Hath made him to he hen. 
That with his gifts orheavetty gmes^ 

His soul he night adon. ' 

^ llstlisr (Msfaalls, B4. Iftt. i tit) Iwi II ^aas, ea4 li M* 
j>w<4 by SIM. Jaassiy iTths trsis 4ile ftess tks iaaUr 
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God mnt lum liappy dayi, 
In joy and peaco to Ut«, 

And more <d hm most blened fruit 
He unto yon do give. 



TSttSITO HSBSOH. 

Ah, mel vhat do I mean 

To tdce my pen in handt 
More meet it irere for me to rcit, 

And rileot etiU to stand. 

For pleasure take I none 

In any worldly thing. 
Bat evenuore methinks I hear 

My fiital bell to ring. 

Tct when the joyful news 

Pid come unto my ear. 
That God had given to her a so::, 

Who b my nephew dear, 

My heart was filled wHh joy, 

ily spirits revived all. 
And from my old and barren brain 

These verses rude did falL 

TTeleome, sweet babe, thou art 

Unto thy parents dear, 
"Whose hearts thou filled hast with Joy, 

Ai well it doth appear. 

The day even of thy birth, 
\Mien light thou first didst see, 

Foresheweth that a jovful life 
Sliall happen unto tnee. 

For blessed is tliat day. 

And to be kept in mind ; 
On whieh our Saviour Jesus CShrist 

Was bom to save mankind. 

Grow up, therefore, in graces 

And tear his holy name, 
"Who in thy moiher*s secret womb 

Thy members all did frame. 

And gave to thee a soul. 

Thy body to sustain, • 

'Whicn, when this life sliall ended be, 

la heaven with him shaU reign. 

I^ve him with all thy heart, 
And make thy parents fflad. 

As Samuel did, wiiom of the Lord 
His mother Anna had. 

God grant that they may liv* 
To see from thee to spring 

Another like unto thyself. 
Who may more joy them bring. 

And from all wicked waya, 
That godless men do trace, 

Pray daily that he will thee keep 
Bj his most mighty grace. 

That when thr dart diall end, 

la his appointed time 
Thou mayest rield up a blessed soul. 

Defiled wath no crime 

And to thy mother dea? 

Obedient be. and kind; 
Gire ear unto ner loriag words, 

And print them in thy mladi 

Thy fiiUier also lore^ 
AadwUlinglyabegr, 



That thou mayst long possess those knda 
Which he must leave one day.* 

The son was, though inclined to the study of 
theology, also bred to the law, and at the early 
age of ciglitcen was made a justice of the peace, 
lie discharged tlie duties of this res[)oi)8ible )K)at 
in an exemplary manner, and in his private 
capacity was celebrated for his piety and hoapi- 
tality. 



y 
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He was chosen leader of the colony formed 
in England to jiroceed to Mufisncliusotts Bay, 
and, hining converted an ertate yitUliiig an in- 
come of SIX or seven hundred pounds into 
cash, left Enjrland, and landed at halom, Jtme 
12, 1630. Within five davs he made, with a few 
companions, a joumev of twenty miles through 
the forest, which retiulted in the si*lcctjon of the 

Eminsuk of Shawmut as the Mto of Boston, 
urine the first winter, the colonists sufiered 
scvereTy from cold and hunger. Tlio Governor 
endured his sluure of privation with the rest, liv- 
ing on acorns, ground-nutfs and shellfish. lie 
devoted Inmself with unsparing ai^^iiduity to the 
good of the commonwealth, mid was annually 
elected Governor until 1634, and afterwards from 
1637 to 1640, 1042 to 1644, and 1648 to his 
death, which occurred in consequence of a cold, 
followed by a fever, March 26, 1649. His ad- 
ministration of tlje government M-as firm and 
decided, and sometimes exposed him to tenipo- 
rary unpopularity. Ho bore opiKwition with 
equanimity, and served tlie Ftate as faithfully in 
an inferior ofiiciol or private por^tion as when at 
its head. He opiKi»ed the doctrines of Anne 
Hutdtinson and her followers, and was active in 
their bonishnient, but at the some time used his 
inflnence in tlie 8)*nod -called to condder their 
doctrines, in ihvor of calm discussion and cool 
deliberation. 

His private character was most amiable. On 
one occasion, ha\nng received nn angry letter, 
he sent it back to tlie writer with the answer: 
^^I am not willing to keep by me such a matter 
of provocation.** Soon after, the scarcity of pro- 
visions forced this ])er&fon to send to buy one of 
• the Govemor*s cattle. He reouested him to ao* 
cept it as a gift, upon which tlie ap|)easod oppo* 
nent came to hhn, and said, ^^6ir, yonr overcoining 
yourself hath overcome me." 

During a severe winter, being told that a 
neighbor was making f^ with his woodpile, he 
sent for the offender, proiniring to *^take a course 
witli him that should cnre him of stealing.** The 
^ course** was an annonhoement to the tliief that he 
was to help himself till tlie winter was over. It 
was his practice to send his servants on errands 
to his neighbors at meal thnes, to apy out the 
nakedness of the land, for tlie benevolent pvirpoie 
of rolieving them tem bis own table. 
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Governor Winthrop left five rans, the eldest of 
wJioui— Jolin, born 12t]i February, 1605-<V— was 
the founder of the colony at Snybrook, and ob- 
tained from Charles II. the charter of Connecti- 
cut, of which colony lie was annually elected 
Governor for the fourteen yean preceding his 
death, April 6, 1676. 

Governor Wiuthrop's house— afterwards tenant- , 
ed by the hi>torian Prince — remained standing 1 
until 1775, when it was pulled down with many j 
othera by the British tnx>p'S for firewood. A 
piece of ground, first allotted to him in laying out 
the town of Boston, bocaine the bite of the Old 
South Church.* 

Winthrop left a MS. Journal of tlie public oc- 
currences in the Mass:ichusctU colony from £a<ter 
Monday, March 2D, 1030, to Jan. 11, 1649, which 
was consulted by Mather, Hubbard, and Prince. 
The manuscript wan divided into tliree parts, the 
first two of which remained in the possession of 
the faMiily until the Revolution, when Governor 
Trumbull procured them and copied a large por- 
tion of their ontents. After the death of Trum- 
bull, Xoih Webster, in 1790, with the consent 
of the Winthrop family, pnblished these, believ- 
ing them to be the entire work, in an octavo 
▼olune. In 1810, the third part was discovered 
among a mass of ^* pamphlets and papers, where 
it attracted instant notice by its fair parchment 
binding, and the silken strings by wliich its covers 
were tie<l, and the whole work perfectly pre- 
served^t by Abiel Holmes the author of Ameri- 
can Annals. A transcript was made by Mr. 
James Sav^ige, who also collated thcTolume print- 
ed in 17U0 with the original .volume, and pnb- 
lislied the whole with niany valuable note^ from 
his own hand in two volumes 8vo. in 1826, un- 
der the title of ^ The History of New England 
from 1030 to 1649." A new edition, ^vith fresh 
annotations by the same editor, has been issued 
in 1853. 

Winthrop is also the author of "A Modell of 
Christian Charity, written on board the Arbella, 
on the Atlantic Ocean," which has been printed 
from the origin.il MS. in tlio New York Histori- 
cal Society in the Massachusetts Historical Socie- 
ty's Collections.! 

We pre'^nt two extracts, the first a passage of 
his Journals, the Hec(»nd, part of a speech which 
the Governor calls his 'Mittle 8i)eech," but which 
Grahame, in his History of the United States, has 
cited as a remarkable definition of true liberty, 
and which tJie Modern Universal History (voL 
zixix. 291, 2) says, *Ms equal to anytlung of 
antii|uity, whether we consider it as oonting from 
a philosopher or m magistrate.** 

«r A rsw psiMxi WHO horimt eountrntUL 
They fled for fear of want, and many of tliem fell 
into it, even to extremity, is if they had hastened 
Into the misery which they feared and fied f^xMO, 
besides the depriving themselves of the ordinanees 
and ehuroh fellowships and those eivil liberties 
which they enjoyed here ; whereas, soeh as staid in 
their plaees, kept their peace and ease, and ef\ioyed 
•till the blessing of the onlbianees, and utrer tasted 



• llolm«t*tAiiMHLIil. 
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of thoee troubles and miseries whieh they heard to 
have befalleD Uiom who departeds Mueh dispoto- 
tion there was about liberty of removing for out- 
ward advantages, and all ways were sought for oa 
open door to get ont at; but it is to be feared many 
' out at a broken wolL For such as eome to- 

E' into a wilderness, where ore notliiog but wQd 
and beasts like men, and there confederate 
together in civil and church estate, whereby they 
do, im[ilicitly at least, bind tlieniselves to sup])Qrt 
each oUier, and all of them that society, whether 
civil or sacred, whereof they are members, how 
tliey can break from this without free consent, is 
luurd to find, so as may satisfy a tender orgood.con- 
science in tune of trioL Ask thy conscience, if thou 
wouldst have plucked up thy sts(kes» and brousht 
tliy family 8000 miles, if tliou hadst expected that 
all, or most, would liave forsaken Uiee there I Ask 
again, what liberty thou host towards othera, whieh 
thou likest not to allow otliers towards thyself; for 
if one may go, another may, and so the greater 

Sart : and so church and commonwealth -may be U/tt 
estitute in a wilderness, exposed to misery and re- 
proach, and all for thy ease and pleasure, whereas 
these oil, being now thy brethren, as near to thee 
as the Israelites were to Moses, it were much safer 
for tJiee, after his example, to choose rather to suffer 
affliction with thy brethren, tlian to enlaige thT 
ease and pleasure by furthering the oeeosion of thor 
ruin. 



I am unwilling to stay yon from jvu ur^t 
affairs, vet give me leave (ui)on this speeial oecaston) 
to speak a little more to this assembly. It may be 
of some good use, to inform and rectify the jud^ 
ments of some of tlie ]>eople, and may prevent soeli 
distein|>ers as have arisen amongst oa The«>greai 
questions that have troubled the country, ore about 
tne authority of the maf^istrates and the liberty of 
tlie peoi)1e. It is yourselves who have called ns to 
this omce, and being called by yoo, we have oar 
antliority from God, in way of an ordiiionee, svdi 
OS hath tlte image di God eminently stomped upon 
it, the contempt and violation whereof hath been 
vindicated with examples of divine Teogeaneeu I 
entreat yon to consider, that when yon ehoosa 
magistrates you take them from among yonrsdvei^ 
men subject to like passions as yon are Thercfera^ 
when yon see infirmities in ns, yon should refleet 
upon your own, and that would make yon bear tka 
more with ns, and not be severe eensnrers of tha 
fiulinffs of yonr magistrates, when yon have eea- 
tinuiu experience of me like mfirmities in yenrsdhrei 
and others. We account him a good servant, who 
breaks not his covenant The covenant betweoa 
vou and us is the oath you have taken of 0% whieh 
IS to this purpose, that we shall govern yon oad 
judge your causes by the rules of God's wwa oad 
our own, aceordinff to oar best skilL When yon 
agree with a woricman to bmld yon a ship or a 
house, Ac, he nnilertakes as well for his skill as Ibr 
his faithfulness, for it is his profewoa, ood yoa pay 
him f«>r both. Bat when yon call one to be a magio* 
trate, he doth not profees nor uadertokr to hart 
snfllcient skill for that office, nor eon ym faraieli 
him with gifts, ^e., therefore yon mnst rai IM 
haiard of his skUl and ability. 0vt If ha fofl k 
falthfulnoM, which by his ooOi ha Is bowKl wiK 
that he must answer for. If It foil oat thai th« ansa 
be clear to eororooa aiiprehen^ion, and the nda ekir 
also, If he transgress here, the orrour Is net fa IIm 
lUU, but fathetTllorthawm; Hwn 
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of liim. But if the eaiiM be doubtful, or th« nilo 
doubtful, to men of such uuUerstanding and parts ai 
Toar magistntes are, if your magUtratei ihould err 
Lere, yonrsclTee must bc»r it . 

For the other ixunt, concerning liberty, I obsen^e 
a great mistake in the conntrr about Uiat There 
is a two-fold liberty, natural (I mean as our nature 
is nov corrupt) and civil or federal The first is com- 
mon to man with beasts and other creatures. Bv 
this man, as he stands in relation to man simply, hath 
liberty to do what he lists; it is a liberty to evil as 
well as to good. This liberty is incompatible and 
inconsistent with authority, and cannot endure the 
l^ast restraint of the most just authority. The exer- 
cise and maintaininp of tliis liberty makes men 
STOW more evil, and m time to be worse than brute 
beasts: omnet ntmut lUttUid deteriorca. Ttiis is Uiat 
great enemy of truth and peace, that wild beast, 
which all the ordinances of God are bent affsiust, to 
restrain and sub<lue it The other kind of liberty^ I 
eaU civil or federal, it mav also be termed moral, in 
reference to the covenant ^t ween God and Man, in 
the moral law, and the political eovenantA and con- 
stitutions, amoncst men themselves. This liberty 
is tlie proper end and object of autliority, and can- 
not BobsiT(t witliout it; and it is a libert^p' to that 
onfy wliich is good. Just, and honest This liberty 
you are to stand for, with the hazard (not only <n 
•or goods» but) of your Utos if need be^ 

THOMAS MOBTON. 

The readers of Nathaniel Hawthorn cannot £Edl 
to remember **tlie May-pole of Merry Mount" 
The sketch, in its leading features, is a £iitliful 
presentation of a curious episode in tlie eariy 
nistory of New England. It has been narrated 
1^ tlie d^ef actor in the scene, " Mine Host of 
Ma-re Mount" himself, and his first telling of tbe 
"• twice told tale" is well worth the hearing. 

Tliomas Morton, **<rf' Clifford's Inn, gent," 
came to Plvinonth in 1622. with Weston's party. 
Many of these returned the following year, and 
the remainder were scattered about tlie settle- 
ments. Our barrister says tliat tliev were veiy 
popular with the original settlers as lung ns their 
oqnors lasted, and were tnmed adrift afterwards. 
Be tliat as it may, he renuiined in the country, 
and we hear of him a few years afterwards as 
one of the conipanr of Captain Wollaston who 
came to America m 1625. Wollaston appears 
to have had a set of fellows similar to tliose of 
Weston. He carried a portion of them off to 
Virdnia, leaving the renuiinder in dmrge of one 
FiJeher, to await the summons to Virginia also. 
Morton was one of these, and persuaded his com- 
panions to drive away Filcher, place t])em.<«elves 
under his leadersliip, and found a settlement at 
Mount WoUaston. This be effected, and be 
hencefcHward speaks of himself as ^ mine host of 
Ma-re Mount," Here he set up a May-pole— but 
we slmU allow hun to be liis own narrator. 

The inhabitants of Fasonagessit (having trans- 
lated the name of their habitation from that ancient 
savage name to Ma-re Mount; and being reK>lvcd 
to have the new name confirmed for a memorial to 
after ages), did devise amongst themselves to have 
it performed ia a solemn manner with Revels and 
menriment after the eld English eusiom, prepared to 
set up a May-pole upon the festival day of Philip 
•ad Jacob; and therdure brewed a barrel of ex- 
eellent beer, and provided a case of bottles to be 



day. And beeause they would have it in a oomplete 
form, they had prepared a song fitting to the time 
and present occasion. And upon Ma^-day ther 
brought the May-pole to the place appomted, wita 
drums, guns, pistols, and other fitting instruments^ 
for that purpose; and there erected it with the help 
of salvages, that came thither of purpose to see the 
manner of our Revela A goodly pine tree of 80 
feet long, was reared up, with a pair of buck-homa 
nailed on, somewhat near unto the top of it ; where 
it stood as a lair sea mark fpr directions; how to 
find out the way to mine Host of Ma-re Mount 
• • • • 

There was likewise a merry song made, which 
(to make their Revels more fashionable) was sunc 
with a corns, every man bearing his part ; which 
they performed in a dance, hand m hand about the 
May-|K>le, whiles one of the company sung, and 
filled out the good liquor like gammedes and Jupiter. 



Drlak and be morrx, merrr, bmit7 boy% 
Let ftll roar dell;;ht be In Hjinen'SJoTi^ 
lo to If ruMti now the dnr b eome. 



Aboot tM OMny Jiay -pole take s t 

Mak« peea garlona. bring bottles oat; 
And ail sweet Nedar freelj about, 
Unoorer thy head, and tnr no hanm, 
"" " • ... r to keep It wana. 



For here** good llqaor to 
Tliea drink and be meny, 4m, 
lo is Uymea, 4m, 



wltbgriei; 



I Uymea, 

Keetar Is a thing aarigaU 

By the Deltlee own mla^ 

To enre the heart opprest 

And of good llqaen li the 
Then drink, JtaL 
lo to Uymea, 4m, 

Give to the MehinAely maa, 
A cup or two oT't now and than. 
Thh phvhk will soon revive his blood. 
And make falm be of a merrier BMod. 

Then drink, im, 

lo to Uymen, 4m, 

Girt to the nyaiph thafs ftee from seem, 
Ko Iri»h rtal( nor Sooteh overworn; 



Lasses ia beaver eoats c 



away. 



k beer, and provided a ease o 
with other good ehew^toaU 



Te shaU be wolcome to OS Bight aad dsy. 
Tb drink and be amny, dM^ 
le to Uymea, dM^ 

lliis harmless mirth made by young men fthat 
lived in hope to have wives brought over to tnem, 
that would save them a labour to make a Toya||e 
to fetch any over) was much distasted of the precise 
Separatists ; that keep much ado, about the tithe ci 
mint and cummin, troubling their brains more than 
reason would require about things that are in- 
different ; and from tliat time sought oceasacm against 
my honest Host of Ma-re Mount to overthrow hia 
undertakings^ and to destroy hb plantation quite and 
dear* 

8ach proceedings of course caused great scan- 
da] to tlie Plymmith colonist Nathaniel Kortoiii 
tlie first chronicler of the cohmy, thus describes 
the affait. 

After this (tlie expulsion of Fileher) they Ml to 
great licentiou»ness of life, in aU profaneness, and the 
said Morion became lord of misrule, and maintained 
as it were, a school of Atbeiitm, and alter they had 
got some ^nods into their liands, and got much bj 
trading with the Indians, thev qtent it as vainly m 
qnalBng and drinking both wine and ttrong liquen 
in great excess, as some have reported ten pounds 
worth in a morning, setting no a May«iiole, drink- 
ing, and dancing about It, and frisking stbovt H like 
so many laries, or fbries rather, yea and wane 
practices, as if they had anew roTired and eele* 
brated the lesst of tLe Bonaa goddess Flora, er the 
bsMtlypraotlsssertheBMidr ~ 
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yoffion was also charged, and it appears Jnstly, 
with eiujJoyiiig the Indians to hunt for hini, fbr- 
nishing them with, and instructing tliem in Uie 
use uf^ firearms for that puqK)se. Tlie oolouists, 
"fearing tliat tlicy should get a blow thereby; 
aI>o, taking notice that if he were let alone in his 
way, tliey should keep no servants for him, 
becaii^ he would entertain any, how vile soever,''* 
nwt together, and after remonstrating with him 
to no elfect, obtained from the governor of Ply- 
mouth the aid of Captain Miles Stondish to 
arrest him. Morton was taken prisoner, but, 
according to his own story, which ho makes an 
amusing one, elTected his escape: 

Much rejoicing was made that they had gotten 
their capital enemy (as they concluded him), whom 
they purposed to hamper in such sort that he should 
not be able to uphold nis plantation at Ma-re Mount* 

The conspirat-ors sfwrt^^ themselves at my honest 
ho«t, that meant them no hurt; and were so jocund 
that Uiey feasted their bodies and fell to tippeling, 
as if tliey had obtained a great prize; like the 
Trcjans when they had the custody of Uippeus' 
pine tree honei 

Mine host feigned grief, and could not be per- 
suaded either to eat or drink, because he knew 
emptiness would be a means to make him as watch- 
ful as the geese kept in the Roman capitol ; whereon 
the contrary part, the conspirators would be so 
drowsy, that he might have an opportunity to give 
them a slip instead of tester, biz persons of the 
conspiracy were set to watch him at WessMtguseus, 
but he kept waking, and in the dead of night (one 
lying on the bed for further surety) ap gets mine 
^Dst and got to the second door that he was to pass, 
which (notwithstanding the lock) he got open ; and 
sinit it after him with such violence that it affrighted 
•ome of the eonspiratom 

The word which was given with an alarm was, 
O, hc*s gone, he's gone, what shall we do, he*s 
gone! The rest, half asleep, start up in a maze, 
and, like rams, run their heads one at another, full 
butt, in the dark. 

Their grand leader. Captain Shrimp, took on most 
furiously, and tore his clothes for anger, to see the 
empty nest and their bird goncu 

The rest were eager to have torn their hair from 
thar heads, but it was so short that it would give 
them no hold. 

He returned to Ma-re Monnti where he soon 
afterwards snrrendered, and was sent to England, 
coming back the next year to his old qoartera, 
which during his absence had been visited by 
£ndicott« who caused the may-nole to be cat 
down, ^and the name of thejplaoe was ag<dn 
dumged and called Dagon.*'t The year following 
Us return his honso was searched on the charee 
of bis having com belonging to other persona ia 
it. 

After they had f^easted their bodies with that they 
foond there, carried all his som away, with some 
ether of his goods, contrary to the laws of hospi- 
tality, a smoll parcel of refhse com only excepted, 
whidi they left mine host to keep Christmas with. 
Bat when they were gone, mine host fcU to make 
use of his gun (as one that had a good faculty in 
the nse ofthat instmment) and feasted his body 
MTerCheless with fowl and venison, which he niir> 
diased with the help of tliat instrament; theplen^ 



'gewtsi^Brs 



of the country and the eommodiousaess of the 

Eloee affording means, by tiie blessing of God; and 
e did but deride Captain Littleworth, that made 
his servants snap short in a country so much abound- 
ing with plenty of food for an industrioos man, with 
great variety. 

Soon after Governor Winthrop's arrival, in 1680^ 
he was again arrested, convicted, and sent to Eng^ 
land, where he arrived, he says, ^so metamor- 
phosed with a long voyage, thiat he looked like 
Lazarus in the painted cloth.^^ 

Ills book,t from which our extracts are taken, 
bears date, Amsterdam, 1637. It was probably 
printed in I^ndon, this device being often resort- 
ed to at the time, with works <^ a libellous or 
objectionable character. With perseverance wor- 
thy of a better cause, he returned to New £n^ 
land, in 1643, and was arrested and imprisoned 
in Boston a year, on account of his book. Hia * 
advanced ago onlv, it is said, saved him from the 
whipping-i>ost. He died in poverty, in 1646, at 
Agameuticus. His book shows facility In com- 
position, and not a little humor. Butler a{H>ean 
to have derived one of the stories in Hnmbns 
from it. 

Our brethren of Kew England nse 
Choice malefactors to excuse. 
And hang the guiltless in their stead; 
Of whom the churches have less nee^ 
As lately *t happened: in a town 
There liv*d a cobbler, and but one. 
That out of doctrine could cut use^ 
And mend men's lives as well as shoeiL 
This precious brother having slain. 
In time of peace, an Indian, 
Not out of malice, but mere aeal» 
Because he was an infidel. 
The mighty Tottipottimoy 
Sent to our elders an envov. 
Complaining sorely of the Dreaeh 
Of league, held forth bv brother Fateii» 
Against the articles in foroe 
Between both churches, his and onrs; 
For which he crav*d the saints to render 
Into his hands or hang the offender: 
. But ti^ey maturely baring weicfaM 
They hod no more bat him o* the tradi^ 
A man that serv'd them in a double 
Capacity, to teaeh and eobble, 
ReioIv*d to spare him; vet to do 
The Indian Uogou Mognan too 
Impartial justice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid^ 

* A nrmmon coHwiiitEil pbiwe af tW p«rtad. It U used hf 

Fsl^LiiT (a «ha3iict#T soinc^what tkln to inlni:^ bofft) In tbs first 
part of Tif ftry 1 V. ♦* R:mcd fci La&TU« lo tb<> ptdutHl dotk.* 

•t Nc^w EoilKti Canaan, or Nfw C*»ft.i'-. ^-'f*1allnt[ an 
Sb^trifit of Ni V Kn^lan^ mmfickft-d Ifi tbh;^ TIm first 

Bof ik t, sell! fi e f i>riU th - Of lei na! I of tht > ft i : MsaosiS 

sad CTi^tmn< toiT^^thtr wiLh HicIp trncUblc ;n:„:^ j.lid Lots 
to^jiriis l>ip English, Tba Kfr^nd BiHiWa, Ntilnp Awth tk» 
BttiiraU Ifttfowmintt of th« Cfjuntrr, tod vhnt rUfils Oom- 

psv^^o hro i^nntod Ihcre, tbtlr pfo»r*Tll7t what rvmsriCsMs 
secld^biili&rc^ hRppcDAd rlnce the flr^t p'^^^lciC of l^ tMt t Wt 
WlEh tbelr T^tivntj and nnvrH(>c of UwSt C hurt It WrIttStt 
by Th^iFTKu XfflrLcii, orCllif.ird> lunc, pcoL, ajwo ifvmj^tm^ 
KMi"v\€Air* ftod F'^[M«f1fTi*iit nt the Caantrr. 

rrtiiipd t( Amttenkm, Br J*oob Fw^ijrtck. feiini, la tta 

Tt9 orlf^nil sdltloa nf hb **lXtw Eujdua^ Chiuuui** Utm^ 
tr«melT Mures. Wosre IndebtodlbrtlMatsof ssmijIsIIm 
vshMbU An^rlMm •onMJtkm of tlw Bev. Xk. Hovia It li 
imHntAd ta (M. TwteH ninioriw] TmHSi 

|Ba4lbtss,rirtXL,OMleU.i 
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A yooDg man, as Morton^s storv soes, was ar- 
rcsteu for stealing com from an Inman, and tlio 
folio-wing mode of dealing with the case was pro- 
ix>8ed by one of the general assembly of tlie com- 
mnnitj called to odjadge punishment. Says he : 
^ You all agree that one must die, and one sliall 
die. This young man^s clothes we will take off, 
and put upon one that is old and impotent; a 
sickly person tliat cannot escape doatli; such is 
the disease on him confirmed, tliat die he roust 
Put the young man^s clotlies on this man, and let 
the cick person be hanged in the other^s stead. 
Axucn, says <Hie, and so says many raore.^ 

A large portion of the volume is devoted to the 
aborigines and tlie natural features of the country. 
He thus expatiates on his first impressions: 

And vhile* our houses were building, I did en- 
deavor to take a survey of Uie eouutry ; the more 
I looked, tlie more I liked it When I had more 
seriously considered of tiie beauty of the place, with 
oU her fair endowments, I did not think tliat in all 
the known world, it could be poralleled. For so 
many goodly groves of trees; uainty, fine, round, 
rising hillocks; delicate, fair, Inrpe plains; sweet 
crystal fountains, and clear running streams, that 
twine in fine meanders through the meads, making 
ao sweet a murmuring noise to hear, as would even 
lull the senses with delight asleep, so pleasantly 
do tliey glide upon the pebble stones, jetting most 
jocundly where tliey do meet *nd baud in hand 
run down to Keptune^s court to pay the yearly tri* 
bute which thev owe to him as sovereign lord of all 
tlie sprinn. ^ Contained within the volume of the 
hmd, fowU in abundaace; fish in multitude; and 
discovered besitles, millions of turtle doves on the 
green bonghs» which sate pecking of tlie full, ripe, 
pleasant grapes, that were supported by the lusty 
trees, whose fruitful load did cause tlie arms to bend, 
while here and there dcj^persed, you might see lillica, 
and of the I>aphnean tree, which made the land to 
me seem paradise, for in mine eye it was Nature's 
masterpiece, her chiefcst magazine of all, where lives 
her storsL If this land be not rich, tlien is the whole 
world poor. 

He is amusingly at fault in his natural histoiy. 
The beaver, he says, sits " in his house built on 
the water, with his tayle hanging in the water, 
which else would over-heate and rot oft'." An- 
other marvel is. "a curious bird to see to. called 
a humming-bira, no bigger than a great oeetle; 
that out of question lives \\\xm the bee, which he 
catcheth ana eateth amongst Flowers ; for it is his 
custom to frequent those places. Flowers he can- 
not feed npon by reason of his shnrp bill, which 
is like the point of a Spannish needle but sliort^ 

WILUAM BRADFOItD. 
TnxiAV Bradford was bom at Ansterfield, in 
the north of England, in 1688. He was educated 
as a farmer, and inherited a hrgo patrimonjr. 
Embmcing at an early age the tenets of tlie Puri- 
tans, he ccMinccted himself with the congregation 
of the celebrated John Robinson, and at the age 
of uinotcon, after twounsnceessiVil attempts, Joined 
his araoeiatcs at Amsterdam. lie remained In 
Holland until 1020, when he fonncd one of the 
ahip^s comiiony of the Mayflower. >Vliilo explor- 
ing tlie bay in a small boat, for tlie purpose of 
•eleotinff a place fur oettlenictit, his wiib wot 
diowBod. AfWr Um death of Goyemor Garver, 



April 6, 1621, he wns cliosen his snceessor. He 
established by gentleness and firmness a good nn- 
dcnftamding with the Indisps, and conducted the 
internal aftairs of the colony with equal sagacity. 
He was annually re-elected for twelve years, and 
then, in the words of Governor AVinthrop, "by 
importunity got off*' from the cart's of olfico for 
two yenrs, wlien he was pe-electc<l, and continued 
in powor, with the exceptions of the yeairs 103C, 
'88, and '44, until his death, May 9, 1057. He 
was twice nwrried, and left two sons by his second 
wife, Alice Southworth. The eldest, William, 
was deputy-governor of the colony, and had nine 
sons and throe danghtcrs. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of Governor 
Bradford, indicative of ready wit and good com- 
mon sense. When in 1G22, diuing a period of 
great scarcity in the colony, Canonicus, Sachem 
of Xarragansett, sent him a bundle <k arrows 
tied with the skin of a serpent, the messenger 
was immediately sent back with the skin stuffed 
with ix>wder and ball, which caused a speedy and 
satisfactory termination to the oorrespondenoe. 
Suspecting one Lyford of plotting against the eo- 
clesiastical arrangements of the colony, he Ixiarded 
a ship, which was known to have carried out a 
large number of letters written by him, after she 
had left port^ examined them, and tlius obtained 
evidence by which Lyford was tried and banished. 

wUtiuni JQruc^rvtr 

Governor Bradford's reputation as an author is 
decidedly of a posthumous character. He loft a 
MS. history, in a folio volume of 270 pages, of the 
Phmouth colony, from the formation of their 
church in 1602 to 1G47. It furnished the mate- 
rial for Morton's Memorial, was used by Prince 
and Governor Hutchinson in the preparation of 
their histories, and deposited, •with tlie collection 
of p.nper8 of the former, in tlie library of the Old 
South Church, in Boston. During the desecration 
of this edilioc as a riding-school by the British 
in the Revolutionary war, the MS. disappeared.* 
A copy of a portion closing with the year 1620, 
in the handwriting of Nathaniel Morton^ was dis- 
covered by the Rev. Alexander Young in the li- 
brary of the First Church, at Plymouth, and 
printed in his Chronicles %A tlie Pilgrim Fathers 
of the Colony of Plymouth, in 1841. A "letter- 
book," in which Bradford preserved cojies of his 
oorrespondence,met with a similar fate, a portion 
only having been rescued from a grooer's shop in 
Halifax, and published in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in 1794, vol iiL 
of tlie fir^t series of Collections, with a fragment 
of a poem on New England. These, with two 
otlier specimens of a few lines each, first pub- 
lished by the same Society in 18S6,t fonn, with 
tlie exception of some slight controversial pieoeo, 
the whole of his Uterary productions. 

^I commend unto your wisdom and discre- 
tion," he says in hia will, ** some smon booket 
written by my own hand, to be improved ao jon 
shall see meet In tpedal, I commend to yon a 

• It «M fflT»n «F^l«<t tin ISOS^ irtMa It mm Iboad sooi- 
lOola iB tiM PallMm XitiMj, •—"--■ 
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little booke with a black cover, wherdn there U 
a word to Plymouth, a word to Boston, and 
n word to New England, with aundry useM 
veraea." 

or BotTOH nr mfw txQiAsn, 
O Bostonp tlioiigh thou now art grown 
To be a gifat and wealtl y town. 
Yet I have seen thcc a void place. 
Shrubs and bushes covering thy face; 
And house then in thee none were there. 
Nor such as gold and silk did wearo; 
No drunkenness were then in thee. 
Nor such excess as now we see. 
^We then drunk freely of tliy spring. 
Without payiuff of anytliing; 
We lodged freely where we would. 
All tilings were free and nothing sold. 
And they that did thee first begin. 
Had hearts as free and as willing 
Their poor friends for to entertain, 
And never looked at sordid gain. 

Some thou liast had whonic I did know, 
Tliat spent theirselvcs to make thee grow, 
And thy foundations tlioy^ did lay. 
Which do remain unto this daj. 
When thou wast weak they did thee nnnte. 
Or eUe with thee it had been worse; 
They left thee not, but did defend 
And suceour thee unto their end. 
Thou now hast grown in wealth and store, 
Do not forget that tlum wnst poor. 
And lift not up thyiK4f in pride. 
From truth and justice turn not asidei 
Remember thou a Cotton liad. 
Which made the hearts of many glad ; 
Wliat he thcc taught bear thou in mind, 
It*s hard another such to find. 
A Winthrop once in thee was known. 
Who unto thee was as a cmwn. 
Such ornaments are very rare. 
Yet thou enjoyed this blesj«d pair. 
But these are gone, their work is done^ 
Tlieir day is no<tt, set is their sun: 
Yet laithful Wilson still remains. 
And learned Norton doth take paina 

Live ye in peace. I could sny more. 
Opprcfi yo not tlie weak and poor. 
The trade is all in your own hantl. 
Take heed ye do not vrrong the land, 
Le!it he that hath lift vou on high. 
When, as tlie poor to nim do ery. 
Do throw you down from your high itatc. 
And make you low and dciiolate. 

rmxQUKKTAKt rosM ov nw mxolmxd* 

Famine onee we had, 
Uot other things God gave ns In fnU store. 
As fi^ii and ground-nuts, to supply oar strait. 
That we might learn on Providence to wait; 
And know, by bread man lives not in his need. 
But by each word that dotli from Qod proeeed. 
Hot a while after plenty did come in, 
Frotu his hand only who doth pardon dn. 
And all did flourish like the pleasant green* 
Wliioh in the Joyfbl spring is to be i 



Ahnoet ten years we Ured here alone^ 

In other places there were few or none; 

For Salem was tlie next of any fame, 

Tluit began to aunient New England's ] 

But after multitudes began to flow. 

More than well knew tliemselves where to bestow ; 

Boston tlien began her roota to spread, 

And qniekly eoon she grew to be tlie head, 



Not only of the llassachnsetta Bay, 

But all trade and eommerve fell in her way. 

And truly it was admirablo to know, 

liow greatly all tilings here began to grow. 

New plantations were in each |Uace b^pm. 

And with inhabitants were filled soon. 

All sorts of min which our own land doth yield. 

Was hither brought, and sown in every field: 

As wheat and r3*c, barley, oats, beans and pease. 

Here all thrive, and they profit from them raise. 

All sorts of roots and herbs in sardens grow, 

Parsni])s, earrots, tamip9, or what you'll sow. 

Onions, melons, eucumbers, radishes, 

Skirets, beets, eoleworts, r....I fair cabbagesi 

Here grow fine flowers many, and 'mong«t those, 

Tlie fair white lily and sweet fn^rant rose. 

Many good wholesome berries here jou*ll find. 

Fit lAtr man's use, almost of every kind. 

Pears, apples, cherries, plumbs, quinces and peacii. 

Are fioio no dainties; you may hove of each. 

Nuts and grapes of several sorts are here. 

If 3*ou will take the pains them to seek for. 

• *•••• 

But that which did *bove all the rest esed, 
God in his word, with us he here did dwell; 
Well ordered churches, in each place there were^ 
And a learn*d ministrr was planted here 
All niarvelVd and said: ** Lord, tliis work is thine. 
In tlie wildernew to make such lights to dunsL* 
, And truly it was a glorious thing, 
\ Tlius to near men pray, and God*s praises nn|^ 
j Where these natives were wont to cry and yell 
' To Satan, who *mongst tliem doth rule and dwdL 
Oh, how great comfort it was now to see 
The churches to enjoy free liberty! 
And to have the Gosi>el preach*d here with power. 
And such wolves repeU*d as would else devour; 
And now with plenty their poor sonls were fed. 
With better food tlian wheat, or angeVs bread. 
In green |XL<tures, tliey may themsdves solaee^ 
And drink freely of the sweet sprincs of graee; 
A pleasout banquet is prepai^d for these^ 
Oifat things, and rich wine upon the lees; 
« Eat, O my friends (saith Chnst), and drink fMly, 
Hcre*8 wine and milk, and all sweet spicery; 
Tlie honey and its comb is here to be had; 
I myself for you have this banquet made: 
Be not dismayed, but let your heart rejoiee 
In tliis wilderness, O let me hear your Toiee: 
My friends you are, whikt you my ways do kecp^ 
Your sins 111 pardon and rour good 1*11 seek." 
And tliey, poor souls, agam to Christ do say: 
'*0 Lord, thou art our hope, our strenj^h and st^, 
'^'ho givest to us all these thy good things, 
Us shelter still, in tlie shadow of thy wings: 
So we phall sing, and land tliy name with prslse^ 
*Tis tliine own work to keep ns in thy ways; 
Unhold ns still, O then which art most hish, 
we then shall be kept, and thy name glonfy. 
Let ns enjoy thyself, with these means of graee^ 
And in our hearts shine, with the light of thy fiMO; 
Take not away thy presence, nor thy word. 
But, we humbly pray, ns Hm same aflbrd" 

^Omr DATXN70BT. 

Joiiir Datihport, the first minister of Now Hft* 
Ten, and an important thcoloa^eal writer of Ida 
time, was bom in CoTentiy, Enghmd^ in 1697. 
lie was edttoatod at Merton and Vagdafan ool« 
leges, Oxford, but left before taking a dame. 
Boon after removing to London he beoame imnia* 
ter of St. BteplienV Church, Oolemaa st^at iiiiw- 
teen, and obtaliiod groat oeh^brity aa a pulpit 
orator. In the year 1680 be united with ocImii 
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in purchasing ehtirch property held by laymen 
"With a view of devodng the revenue therefrom to 
provide clergymen for destitute congregations. 
j3t the exertions of Laud, who feared that the 
scheme would be turned to the advantage of the 
non-eonfonnistis the .company was broken up, 
ftnd the money which had been collected, conm- 
eiKted« In 1 G33, in consequence of non-conformity, 
he resigned liis church, and removed to Holland. 
After preaching to tlie English congregation for 
two years as the colleague of John Paget, he be- 
came engaged in a controversy in consequence of 
his opposition to the ]^lan there pursued, of the 
genenU baptism of infants, and retiring from the 
pnlpit devoted himself to teaching, until he was 
induced by John Ck)tton to emigrate to Boston. 
He had been an cirly friend of the colony, having 
been one of the applicants for the original char- 
ter. Ilis name does not appexur in the list of pa- 
tentee^ having been omitted at his own request 
lest it should excite the opposition of Laud to the 
echeme. He arrived at Boston, June, 1 C87, and in 
Angust took part in the Synod called in reference 
to the opinions of Anne Hutchinson. Ho sailed, 
March 80, 1 638, with a company for Qulnnipiack or 
Kew Haven, where he preached under an oak on 
the eighteenth of April, the first Sunday after his 
aniviu, as their minibter, a position he retained 
for thirty years, durinff which he was instrumen- 
tal in the passage of the rigid laws regarding 
church membership established in the colony. 
He displayed creat courage in concealing the 
Regicides, Tnialley and Gofl'e, in his own house, 
in 1661, and by preaching when their pursuers 
were expected in the city frtmi the text, **IIide 
the outcasts; bewray not him that wandereth. 
Let mine outcasts dwell with thee, Moab; be 
thou a covert to them from the face of tlie spoiler" 
(Isaiah xvi. 8. 4). On the death of John Wilson, 
minister of tne first churdi in Boston, in 1667, 
he accepted a call to become his successor, believ- 
ing that as afbirs in New Haven were in a settled 
condition he could do more good in Boston, where, 
as he thought, ecclesiastical discipline had been 
nnduly relaxed. He was instituted pastor, Deo. 
9, 1688, and died of apoplexy Inarch 16, 1670. 

He was the author of several pamphlets on the 
controversy between himself and the English 
church at Amsterdam, of A DUeoune about 
Citil Ootemment in a neto Plantation^ icho$e de- 
$ign i$ religion^ and of The 8aint$ Anchor Hold 
in all Storm$ and TempciU^ a collection of ser- 
mons. He also prepared an £xix)8ition on the 
Canticles, of which Mather tells us, «' tlie death of 
the gentleman chiefly concerned in the intended 
impressioQ proved the death of the impressioii 
Itielt'^ 

BOOEB WnXIAMB. 
br the political history of tlie country, the name 
of Williams, as tlie apostle of civil and religious 
liberty, holds tlie first rank ; his literary achieve- 
incnts, exhibiting his graces of diaracter, entitle 
him to an honorable place in tliis collection. He 
was one of tlie first clt tlie learned university men 
wlm oaino to New England for conscience sake, 
ond tite principle which broudit him across tlie 
Athintio did not dejiArt on bit landing. Religious 

• llafMlli»l4.sacil^im 



liberty, the right divine of conscience, was not 
simply ha\iiig his own way, while he checked 
other people^s. He did not fly from persecution 
to persecute. Bom in Wales in 1606,* edu- 
cated at Oxford ; if not & student at law with 
Sir Edwanl Coke, enjoying an early intimacy 
with liim ; then a non-confonnist minister in con- 
flict with the ecclesiastical authorities of tlie 
times, he arrived in Massachusetts in 1681. 
Asserting at once his \iews of religious tolera- 
tion, the independence of conscience of tlie ciWl 
mngistmte, and the separation of Church and 
State, he was driven from Snlcm, where he had 
become established as a preacher, by an order oi 
the General Council in 1685, into exile, for "his 
new and dangerous opinions against tlie authority 
of magistrates.^ He tlien made his memorable 
Journey in the winter season, tlirough what was 
then a wilderness, to the vicinity of Karragansett 
Bay, where, received in friendship by the Indians, 
he 'established hiuiself at Scekonk; but finding 
himself within tlie limits of the Plymouth colony, 
he sailed with his friends in a canoe down the 
river to found on the opposite shore tlie city of 
Providence, a living name which will always bear 
witness to his persecution and trust in God. 
Here he maintained friendly relations with the 
Indians, warded off disaster, by quieting their 
threatened aggressions, from the people who had 
driven him away, received fVigitives for conscience 
sake from Massachusetts Bay, and promoted the 
settlement of Rhode Island. In 1648 he sailed 
from Kew Amsterdam for England, as an agent 
to procure a chtuler. On his way tliither at sea, 
he wrote his Key into the Language of America^ 
which he published in London, on his arrival.f 
" I drew," ho says in his address, " to my dear 
and well bcluved' friends and countrymen in Old 
and New Enghmd, the materials in a rude lump 
at eea, as a private help to my own memorv, thiSt 
I might not bv my present absence lightfy lose 
wliat I had so dearly bought in some few years of 
hardship and diarges among the Barbarians," and 
he committed it to the pnblio for the benefit of 
his friends. " A h'ttle key," he' says, " way open 
a box, where lies a bunch of keys." 
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The book is in a series of thirty-two olmpten^ 
each oontoiaing a vocabulary, with an occasional 
enhu*gdiu«mt ut a suggestive word relating to man- 
ners or notions ; anJ concluding with a copy of 
verses. To tlie second chapter, ^' of Eating and 
Entertainment,*' this pious and benevolent man 
toucUingly adds: — 

CoarAe bread «ad water's most their tkt% 

O England's diet flue ; 
Thy cup runs o'er with plenteons store 

Of whole&ome beer and wii^a 

Sometimes God gives them fish or flesh. 

Yet tliey're content without ; 
And what cotiies in they part to friends 

And stratigeis roand about 

God*s providence is rich to his, 

Let none distrustful be ;* 
In wilderness, in great distress^ ' 

These Ravens have fed me. 

There is the same nmplicitf and fhith in Pro- 
vidence in the rest of these little poems, whcr^ 
ever the topic gives him an opportuiiitv to ex- 
press it Ihe notes ore simply Jottings down of 
facts he had noticed — ^bnt even these few words 
are somehow ins^tinct with his kindly spirit ^ I 
once travailed,'* he says, ^* to an island of the 
wildest in our parts, where in the night an In- 
dian (as he said) had a vision or dream of the Sun 
(whom they worship for a God) darting a beam 
into his breast which he conceived to be the mes- 
senger of his death. This poor native called his 
friends and neighbors, and prcamred some little 
refreshing for them, but himself was kq>t wak- 
ing and fasting in groat humiliations and invo- 
cations for ten days and nights. I was alone 
(having travelled from my bark the wind being 
contrary) and little could I speak to them, to their 
understanding, esiieciolly becanse of the change of 
their dialect or manner of 6]ieeoh from our neigh- 
bors : yet so much (through the help of God) I 
did speak, of the true and liting ^nijf wUe Ood^ 
of the Creation, of Man and his fall from €k>d, 
dEC^ tliat at parting many bnrst forth, Oh wh^i 
will you come agcUn^ to bring us »OMe wore nett§ 
^ thu Qodr And to this follow the ''mora 
partioular** refleotiona: — 

God gives them sleep on ffronnd, on straw. 

On sedgy mats or uoara : 
When English softest beds of down. 

Sometimes no sleep afford. 

I have known them leave their boose and mat, 

To lodge a friend or stranM, 
When Jews and Christians oft have seat 

Christ Jesus to the manger. 

Tore day they invoeato their gods, 

Thoogli many false and new ; 
O how should that God worshipt beu 

Who is but one and trve I 

** How sweetly," he aayi. •* do all the aevml 
•orto of heaven*a birds, in all ooastoof the worid, 
preaoh nnto men the |irdie of their maker*s wit- 
dome, power, and goodneft«, wlio feeds them 
and their yoong ones aommer and winter with 
their several sorta of food: although they nether 
snr nor reap; nor gather into bariMl ** 



tf birds that neither sow nor reape. 

Nor store np any food. 
Constantly to them and thdia 

A maker kind and goodi 

If man provide eke for his birds^ 

la yard, in coops, in cage, 
And each bird spends in songs and tones^ 

His little time and age! 

What ears will man, what eare will God 

For his wife and children take I 
Millions of birds and worids wiU God 

Sooner than his, forsake. 

To the general ^obaervatioQS of their travel," 

God makes a path, provides a guide. 

And feeds in wilaemessl 
His glorious name while breath remains^ 

O that I may confessL 

Lost many a time, I have had no goide^ 

Ko house, but hollow tree I 
In stormy winter night no firs^ 

No food, no company: 

In him I have found a boose, a bed, 

A table, company: ' 
No cnp so bitter, but*s made sweety 

When God shall sweetaing be^ 

His business with Parliament was soooeasftiL 
He obtained a Charter of Incorporation of Pro- 
vidence Plantations in 1644. Before hia return 
he published in London^ the same year, a 
pamphlet, Mr, ChttonU Letter^ lately printed^ 
jExaminta and Answered^ a refutation of the rea- 
sons of his dismissal, and aJso his . celebrated 
work, which embodies the principles <^ tolera- 
tion. The Bloody Tenent af Fereeeution^ for 
cause qf Conscieiteeydisctissed in a 0(n{ferone€ 
hettteen Trvth and Peace.* 

The history of tliis composition is enrioms. *^A 
witness of Jesus Christ, close prisoner in New- 
gate," wrote a tract ^asainst perseontioik in 
cause of Conscience," which be penned on paper 
introduced into his prison as the st<^pers to n 
bottle of nulk, the fluid of whidi served him fbr 
ink. Williams thus introdooes it in the prafiitorr 
part of his book, the "^Tenent:"— 

An^ents against persecution in miH^ the answer 
for it (as I may say) in l^ood. 

The antlior of these argomeots (against perMeo- 
tion) (as I have been infonned) being committed by 
some then in power, close prisoner to News^ts^ Ibr 
the witness of some troths of Jesas» and haWng not 
the use of pen and ink, wrote these arffomenli in 
milk, in sheets of paper, broosfat to hun by the 
woman his keeper, from a friend in I^ondon, as the 
stoppets of his milk bottle. 

In soeh paper written with asilk, nothing will 
appear, but the war of reading it by Are bebg 
known to this friend who reedved the pimefe, lie 
transcribed and kept tosetiier the pi^ierit altheogh 
the avthor himself eoold not eorreet, nor view whal 
himself had written. 

It was in milk, tending to soul nourishment^ ef«a 
for babes and soeklings m Christ 

It was in milk, spiritnsUy white^ pure^ and inne- 



• Tbs Bloody TMMMt if IVisssaUsa, Hr snmo of Om- 
ocUaoo, diMaswd la a OoafBTsaoo bHvoMi Tmtli and rsss% 
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e«iit. like those irbite hoTMt of the word of truth 
and meekneM, and the vhite linen or annour of 
rigfateouftneet, in the army of Jesus. Jte»> tL & xix. 
It vas in milk, soft, meek, peaceable, and gentle, 
tending both to the peace of souls and the peace of 
atatca and kingdoms. 

This was a mild introduction to controTcrsy: 
vet being sent to New England, was answered 
bj John Cotton, when Williams publii^hed both 
arguments with his reply. The ** Bloody Tenent " 
is a noble work, fall of brave heart and tender- 
ness; a book of learning and piety, — the composi- 
tion of a tmc, gentlo nature, llow sweet, delicate, 
and reverential are the soft approaches of the 
dialogue as'' Peace ^ and ''Truth" address one 
another. "But hark," says Trutli, "what noise is 
Ibis ?" as she listens to the din of the wars for Con- 
science. Tliese," is the reply, "are the dolefbl 
drums and shrill-sonnding trumpets, the roaring, 
murdering cannons, the shouts of conquerors, the 
groans of wounded, dyinc, slaughtered righteous, 
-with the wicked. Dear Truth, how long? How 
long these dreadful sounds and direful sights f How 
long before my glad return and restitution?" 
Tbis is the expres^i^ion of a poet. For his por- 
tion as an asserter of religious toleration, wc may 
quote the sentence of Bancroft: "He was the 
first person in modem Christendom to assert in 
its plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of con- 
science, the equality of opinions before the law, 
and in its defence ho was tlie harbinger of Hil- 
ton, the precursor and the superior of Jeremy 
Tavlor."* 

^VilIiam8 returned to America in 1644, and at 
tbe close of 1G51 again visited England to secure 
the Confirmation of the Charter, in which he 
succeeded. Cotton had in the meantime reidied, 
in 1047, to the "Blootly Tenent" in his "Bloody 
Tenent TN'aslied and Made White in the Blood of 
the Lamb," to which Williams was ready in Lon- 
don with his rejoinder, Th€ Bloody Tenent yet 
more Bloody^ hy Jlr. CottorCe Endeator to Wath 
it White in the Blood of the Zambezi in which 
be pursued his argument with his old xeal and 
learning. He published at tlie same time, in a 
small 4to., The Hireling 2lin ittry none qf Chriel^i^ 
or a I>iseour$e touching the Propagating the 
Gospel of Christ Jc$u$; hvtnhly presented to 
such Pious and Honorahle Hands^ vnotn ike pre- 
sent Bdtate thereof eoneems. 

In 1858,tliere were first published at Provi- 
dence, in the Life of Roger Williams by Romeo 
£lton,t a brief series of letters which passed be- 
tween Williams and the daughter of his old bene- 

• Bftncrofli TlV*t. D. ft. L »!«. 

t 1 be U]iK«dy Tenent tt>t more Bloodr, "by Mf. CEitlon^ 
SodMTiir ta KU-'h It wblta In tlHi bhKxf of thv L^mbe^ of 
whwc rif«<<li'U» Uioft4 t|>llt Iti th« liHMxt ttt h\» ^TTaniA, und 
«f tlifl llk>od vf MMlloui is|>l1t In fiittmcT And liilrr Wnn fvr 
Cowclcnce' SaWa, tbot inr*l Ultwdy Ti nptit of Tci'KcutWti tat 

Appar^iitly n utd tQi*rt pwtuTl&iinl;^ jTUitir. lb ihle iW^tf^naKt 
to >Jf. CottCKi iFC mlBiljiftlE.v^ I. Tilt Soturii *r Perwpmtlan; 



TIm ParJlamrnl'i U^^rmH-^lofl of dHM^iitlnff tVn^rltnc^i |u?tk 
fled A 1*15 (M tTt-'tlmriny to Mr. CE*rV> K*rMinT<^) 1» added 
B htiter Kit Mr Eudleitli, OflT*r!n*r of t^^t StaAtAchuiK.\in \m 
H. E. Ht IL WrilKnii^ of rrtiTldi?n«j>!iiK«wKiifl*D(t Leu- 
dom i>r^f^i«d fir Olkr* r:KlTtrt^ Aod nr« to be lotd it Uw fikek 
Bpraud K*^^i(^. ti ll«e W*-l Kurt c.f ymi\\ irM 



factor. Gat Edward Coke. Mrs. Anne Sadleh*, oo 
this second Tisit to England in 1652-3. They 
are fVilI of character on lK>th sides ; the humor of 
tliem consisting in the lady being a royalist, well 
disposed to the church establishment, a sharp- 
sliooter in her language and a bit of a tennagant, 
while Williams was practising his politest graces 
and most Christian forbearance, as he steadily 
uuuntained his independent theology. He ad- 
dresses her, "My much-honored friend, Mrs* 
Sttdleir," and tenders her one of his compositions 
to read, probably the work he had just ])ublished 
in England, entitled, Experiments of Spiritual 
Life and Health and their PreserratiteSy* which 
he describes as " a plain and |>eaceablc discourse^ 
of my own pers4>nal experiments, which, in a 
letter to my dear wife — ^uiM)n the occasion of her 
great nckness near death — ^1 sent her, being ab- 
sent myK'lf among the Indians.*' He courteously 
invites attention and even censure. "I have 
been oft glad," he says, "in the wilderness of 
America to liave been reproved for going in a 
wrong path, and to bo directed bv a naked In- 
dian boy in my travels." He quietly throws out 
, a few Innts of the virtues of his own position in 
church matters. Mrs. Sadleir quotes Scripture in 
reply. 

Ma. Williams, — ^Since it hns pleased God to make 
the prophet David's complaint oars (Ps. bodz.): ** O 
God, tlie heotlicu " d;c., ond that the apostle St Peter 
has so long ago foretold, in his second epistle, the 
second chapter, by ii'hom tlicsc thir.gs should bo oe- 
casioncd, I have p^ven over reading many books, 
and, therefore, with thanks, have rctnrned youra 
Tboee tliat I now read, besides the Bible, are, first, 
tlie late king's book ; Hooker's Ecclesiastical F^olity ; 
Reverend Bishop Andrews's i;>cnnoni, with his other 
divine meditations; Dr. Jer. Tayloi's works; and 
Dr. Tha Jackson upon the Creed. Some of these 
nw dear father was a great admirer of, and would 
often call Uiem the glorious lights of the church of 
England. Tliese lights shall be my guide; 1 wish 
they may be yours ; for your new lights that are so 
much cried up, 1 believe, in the conclusion, thcj 
will prove but dark lanterns; therefore I dare not 
medole with them. 

Your friend in the old way, 

Akne S<im.«iii 

Which little repellant, Williams, feeling the sdng, 
answers, offering another book : — 

Ht ]iucii-H02coa£D, mm Fbiexd, Mm. SADim,— • 
My humble respects premised to your mneh-honored 
self, and Mr. sadleir, humbly wishing von the say- 
ing knowledge and assurance of that ufe whidi k 
eternal, when this ]^r minute's dream is over. In 
my poor span of tune, I have been oft ia the jaws 
of death, sickening at sea, sliipwrecked on alMMre, in 
danger of arrows, swords and bullets: and yet, me- 
thinks, the most high and most holy God bath re- 
served me for some service to Ids most glorions aud 
eternal majesty. 

I tliink, sometimes, in this eommon sfalpwredc of 
mankind, wherein we all ore cither floating or sink- 
ing, despairing or struggling for life, why should I 
ever faint in striving, as Paul saith, in hopet to saTe 
myself^ to save oth e r s t o eall, and eiy^ and aik» 
what hopa of savbg, what hopa of life, tad ef the 
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eiernal »h«w of mercy! Your last l«tt«r, my honorod 
friend, I received as a bitter iweeting— «s aU, that 
ia under the aun, is— 4weet. in that I hear from you, 
and that you continue etriring for life eternal ; bit- 
ter, .in tliat we ditfcr about the way, in the midst of 
tlie dangers and the distresses. 

For the sco[>e of this rejoinder, if it please the 
Most High to direct your eye to a glance on it* 

{>lea«e you to know, that at m^ last being in Eng- 
and, 1 wn>te a discourse entitled. " The Bloudy 
Tcneiit of Persecution for Cause of Conscience." 1 
bent my charge «rmnH Mr. Cotton especially, vour 
standard-bearer of New Ensland ministers, fhiit 
discourse he since answered, and calls his book, 
" The Bloody Tenent made white in the Blood of 
the Lamb." Tliis rejoinder of mine, as I humbly 
hope, unwashed his wasliings, and proves that in 
Boul matters no weapons but soul weapons are reach- 
ing and elTectuaL 

His ^^much-bonored, kind inend^ replies: — 

Bre,— I thank God my blessed parents bred me up 
in the old and bc^t religion, and it is my glory that 
I am a member of the Cliurch of England, as it was 
when all the reformed churches gave her the right 
hand. When I cost mine eye upon tlie frontispiece 
of your book, and saw it entitled '' The Bloudy 
Tenent," I durst not adventure to look into it, for 
fear it should bring into my memory the much 
blood that has of late been shed, and which I would 
fain forget; therefore I do, with thank% return it. 
I cannot call to mind any blood shed for conitcience: 
—some few that went aoout to make a rent in our 
once well-governed church were punished, but none 
sutfered de«^ But this I know, that since it has 
been left to every man*8 eooscienee to fancy what 
religion he list, there has more christian blood been 
shed tlian was in the ten penecutiona And some 
of that blood will, I fear, cry to the day of judg- 
ment But you know what the Scripture aays* tliat 
when there was no king in Israel, every man did 
that which was right in his own eye%— but what 
became of that, the saered story will tell yon. 

Thus entreating you to trouble me no more in this 
kind, and wishing jon a good journey to your 
ohai^e in New Providence, 1 rest 

YouB Fbicxb, IK TBS Old akd Bsst Wat. 

Williama, not to be disconcerted, triples the 
lengtii of his response, with new divisions and 
scripture citation^ and tliis among other biting 
paragraphs on the Udy^s favorite reading : — 

I have read those books you mention, and the 
kiogfs book, whieh commends two of them, Bp. An- 
drews's and Hookefa— yea, and a third also, Bpi 
Laud's: and as for the king, I know his penoa, 
▼ieious, a swearer from his youth, and an oppressor 
and persecutor of good men (to say nothing of his 
own father), and the blood of so many hundred 
thousands £nglisii, Irish, Scotch, French, latdy 
eharged upon him. Against his and his blasphemous 
father's cruelties, your own dear father, and many ^ ^ 
precious men, shaU rise up shortly and ciy for tcb- 
geancii 

But for the book itsellUif it be Us— and theirs 
you please to mention, and thousands more, not only 
orotestants of several seets, but of some papists and 
Jesuits also— famous fw woridly repute, 4o.«— I have 
found them sharp and witty, plausible and delight^ 
M, deveni and pathetieaL And I have been 
amased to see the whole worid of our foreliithei«» 
w&M and galUat^ woaderlac alUr the gkMj of the 
Romish learning and worAlp^ (Rer. xlB.) Bol 
MMMigst them aU whom I haTe so dlHgwithr r«id 
aad k«tf^ how few apceis tfw simpttell^. tfw 



plainness^ the meekness^ and tnM boadfi^ «f the 
teaming of the Son of God. 

with this telling postsoripi : — 

My honored friend, since you please not to read 
mine, let me pray leave to request your reading of 
one book of jrour own authorsi I mean the " LiMrty 
of Propheciying," penned by (so called) Dr. Jer. 
Taylor. In the which is excellently asserted the 
toleration of different rdigions, vea, in a rsspect^ 
that of the Papists themselves, which is a new way 
of soul freedom, and vet ia the old way of Christ 
Jesu^ as all his holy 'Tcfttament deelarea 

1 al«o humbly wish that you may please to read 
over impartially Mr. Milton's answer to the kin^s 
book. 

Mrs. Sadleir waxes indignant, and replies more 
at length — getting nerso^ly disoooitooiis and 
scandalous on John jQlton :— 

Mb. Wiluams,— I thought my first letter would 
have given you so much satisatction, that, in that 
kind, I should never have heard of you aar more ; 
but it seems yon have a &oe of brassy so ttiat yon 
cannot Uush. 
• •##••• 

For Milton's book, that you desire I ihould read, 
if I be not mistaken, that ia he that has wrote a 
book of the lawfulness of divorce; and, if report 
says true, he had, at that time, two or three wives 
living. "Diis, perliape, were ^ood doctrine in New 
England ; but it is most abominable in Old England. 
For his book that he wrote against the late king 
that you would have me read, yon should have 
taken notice of God's judgment upon him, who 
stroke him with blindness ; and, as I nave heard, he 
was fain to have the help of one Andrew MarreO, 
or ebo he could not liave finished that most aoeuraed 
libeL God has began hia judgment upon him here 
— liis punishment will be hereafter m belL But 
have you seen the answer to it t If you eaa get it, 
I assure you it is worth your readings 

I have also read Tay lot's book of the Liberty of 
Prophceving ; though it please not mc^ yet 1 am 
sure it uoes you, or else I [know]* you [would]* 
not have wrote to me to have read it I say, it and 
you would make a good firei But have you seen 
his Divine Institution of the Office Ministerial t I 
assure tliat is both worth your reading and praetieek 
Bishop Laud's book against Fisher I have read long 
since; which, if you have not done, let me tell you 
that he has deeply wounded the Pope; and, I be- 
lieve, howsoever he be ali^ted, 1m will rise a ssln^ 
iriien many seeming onss^ snoli as you ar^ will rise 
devila 

This winds up the eogreqwmdenca, Hn. Sad- 
leir, as she pnu it ande, fbr poUioatiQB a €oopl« 
of hundred veors later, writing on the back of 
WilUaros's first letter >— "^ This Roger ITilUaiiiai 
when he was a yoath, would, in short band, taka 
aermons and speeches in the Star Chamber, and 
present them to my dear fiiUier. He, seeing ao 
hopeftal ayonth, took sadh liking to him that h% 
sent him In to Sntton^s HospitaL and be was th# 
second that was plaoed there; M fittla did h% 
think that be woold have provad ansli a rebel to 
God, the king, and the ooontry. IleaTaUske- 
tera, thaii if eyer he bM tha&oa to retmn hUa bla 
nativa ooontiyi lybarn bm^ giva falm ^ 
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For -wbich scrap of biographical information, in 
the too general dearth d; anecdote respecting a 
good and great maa, we thank her.* 

After his return he ¥nrites to his friend John 
\rinthrop, subsequently the Govenior of Connec- 
ticnt, relating, among otlier incidents of his visit 
to Sngland, this anecdote of his exchange of Ian- 
gni^es Vith John Milton in his blindness — ^ It 
pleased the Lord to call me for some time, and, 
Tsilh some persons, to practice the Hebrew, the 
Greek, Latin, French and Dutch. Tlie Secretary 
of tbe Council, Mr. Milton, for my Dntch I read 
him, read mo many more Janguages.-*t lie was 
Intimate Avith Cromwell and passed much time 
with Sir Henry Vane, the old Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. In this journey he was associated 
with his friend Mr. John Clarke, who remained 
in England as the agent of the colony, and in 
whose behalf, on his return, he addressed a plea 
to his *^ beloved friends and oountrjmen,^ the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island. It is a good 
example of his love of Justice, directness, and 
business tact, and, as such, we present a portion 
of it in our extracts.} 

'Williams was active as usual in tlie affairs of 
the colony, and was chosen its President in 1654. 
The persecution of the Quakers then followed in 
Madsachusetts; their rights were maintained in 
Rhode Island, though 'Williams held a controverBV 
with Fox and his (Usciples, an account of which 
he embodied in the last of his publications in 
1676, George Fox digged out of hi* Burrowes^% a 
pun on the names of the Quaker IcaderH. Fox 
replied to this in hi^ Xew England Firdfrand 
Quenched^ with abundant bitterness; and Edmund- 
Bon, one of Williams^s perianal antagonists in the 
controversial encounter, wbich was held both at 
Newport and Providence, in his Journal of hi$ 
Liftj Suffering*, and Lahor^ speaks of ^^ one Roger 
mlUams, an old priest and an enemy to truth, 
putting forth fourteen propositions, as he called 
them.*! It was ah unpleasant af&ir, but the 
Quakers had laid themselves open to attack 
by Aome outragoous extravagancefl. Seven ^'ears 
atlenvards, in 1683, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his ago, tlie Founder of Rhode iSand, the 
friend of peace and asscrter of liberty, died at 
Providence, on the spot which his genius and 
labors had conecratea. He left a wife and six 
children. There is no portrait of him. The 
engraving prefixed to the Life in Sparks's Amcri- 



• Mr. EHon wm lod to tlie knowledge of tboM loUen bv Mr. 
Bancroft tbe bistorlan, sod copied thein from tbe ortgtoel M88. 

prfwrPff! In t>io library of Trlnltj ddlefK, CMnbrtage. 
t Elum* Ur*, 114 ^ 

*U^^ Hut i^EiUMied ffi the nii^q Iilanil Book Id 1640. 
f 0*oTeo Fox ^i*^'^ OUT *>f Mil BiirrwwM, m nn Ofr,jr of Dle- 
b^UMl Ofi fuurtKn Pri>iHii4&fci mAdntbh t&Kt ^un>Li.or,lS7S, 
ZeotillldV ttDta i\. Fox, t]t«[i jirtiiHiit &u Kendo I^l^nd. In New 
Ett^and, hY K. W. Am aW hw <G. Fvx illlj dcjcirilag) tbe 
PiMtttetloa went on, bc-lPf manmr«d tlirro Dajn n j^t Newport 
op Rode ffttitid, A&d ore T>^y at ^ro^idADCl>, tctwctn Jobs 
Bt&Lbe, Job El nntiiel, and ^\ itllnrD Ediiiund^on, en ibe one 
rert, ftnd R- W. on tJiio otWr, In whkii m&ny Qu'Hettone 
onl &f O, ¥i*% and E4 Burr^iwca Bflfl In Foflw art alledged. 
Willi fto ApTif iitiU, or Kiii]Q EcoFDi €f G. F., hit etmple teme 
Abtvari tm LIa O^nofltu li^ thnt Bo*7k qnolv-d ind rrjjllcd to, 
bj It. W. of ProTldoBce In K, £. B»mn, prtoted by Joha 

I See Mfmolr of Kfifrer WlTltnTDf, th* FLiundef of (be Btate 
oTBMdi Inland, bj JasiuB D. KnnwScSi fur much cJirf^ftal ble- 
lerkal lAVMllj^atlfiJi on liii* eud otber iwJaU. Mr. J. IL Bert- 
leU bee jriren an eoeount of RdniiuidM>n*fe book, prInUrd hi 
LonAoiini8,ln tome Kerl/ NoikM eC ttbofiiaeiid, to the 



can Biography, is from an old painting pnt forth 
a few years since, which was soon pnmounced an 
indifierent likeness of Benjamin franklin. 

covfSBKircs B&iwujr tnuTU akj> vcaol— vbom tbx 

BL0O9T TSKSXI. 

Truth. In what dark comer of the world (noeel 
Peace) are we two met? How hath this present 
evil world hnuishcd me from all the coasts and 
auartcrs of it? and how hath the righteous God in 
judgment taken thee from the eortli, Rev. vL 4. 

Peace, Tie lamentably true (blessed Truth) the 
foundations of the world have long been out of 
course: the ^tes of earth and hell have conspired 
togetlier to mtercent our joyful meeting and our 
holy kisses: with what a weary, tired wirg have 1 
flown over nations, Icingdoms, cities, towns, to find 
outpreeious truth t 

Truth. The like enquiries in my flights and traveU 
have I made for Peace, and still am told, she hath 
left the earth, and fled to heaven. 

Peace. Dear Truth, what is the earth but a dun- 
geon of darkness, where Trutli is nott 

Truth, And what is the Peace thereof but a fleet- 
ing dream, thine ape and counterfcitt 

Peace. Oh, where's tlie promise of the God of 
Heaven, that Righteousness and Peace sliall kiss 
each oUierf 

Truth. Patience (sweet Peace), these heavens and 
earth are growing old, and shall be changed like a 
garment, V»a\. ciL They shall melt awoy, and be 
burnt up with all the works that are therein; and 
the most high Eternal Creator shall gloriously create 
new heavens and new earth, wherein dwells right- 
eousness, 2 Peter ill. Our kisses shall then hove 
their endless date of pure and sweetest jo^ys; tiU 
then both thou and I must hope, and wait, and 
boar the fury of the dragon's wrath, whose mon- 
strous lies and furies simll with himself bo cast into 
the lake of fire, the second death, Rer. zx. 

Peace. Most precious Truth, thou knowest we are 
both pursued and laid for. Mine heart is full of 
sighs, mine e^'cs with team Where can I better 
rent my full oppressed bosom, than into thine, 
whoee faithful lips mny for these few hours revive 
my droopinff, wandenng spirits, and here begin to 
wipe tears from mine eyes» and the eyes of my 
dearest children t 

TVuth. Sweet daughter of the God of Peace, 
begin, pour out thy sorrowes, vent thy complaints; 
how joyful am I to improve these precious minutes 
to revive our hearts, both thine and mine, and the 
hearts of all that love the Trutli and Peace, Zach. viiL 

Peace, Dear Trutli, I know thy birth, thy nature, 
thy delight They that know thee, will prise thee 
far above themselves and lives, and sell tnemselTes 
to buy thee. Well spoke that famous Elizabeth to 
her famous attorney, Sir Edward Coke: **Mr. 
Attoraey, go on as then host Ix^^nn, and still 
j^ead, not pro JOonUna Hegina, but pro Ihminm 
VerUate, 

TVuth, *Tis true, my crown is high, my sceptres 
strong to break down strongest holds, to throw 
down highest crowns of all that plead (though bot 
in thought) against me. Some few there are, bat 
oh, how few are valiant for the Truth and dare to 
]^ead mv cause, as my witnesses in sackcloth. 
Revel it While all men's tongues are bent like 
boughs to shoot out lying words against mel 

Peace, Oh, how eonld I spend eternal days and 
endless di^es at thy holy Mi, in listening to the 
precioQs oradeo of thy mouth. All the words of 
thy month are Troth, and there is no inlqnity in 
tliem. Tliy lips drop as the honeyeomK . fint oh I 
iiiiee we must part anon, let ua (as thou saidst) ioi- 
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prove our minutes, and (aeoording as thou pro- 
nused»t) revive me wiUt Uiy vordt, whioh are 
sweeter tluta the honey, and the honeyeomU 



Peaei. Wc hnre now (dear Truth) tlirongh the 
ptk*.ious liAiid of God cbimbered up to the top of 
this our tedious ditMOurse. 

TVu/A. Oh, 'tis mercy iinexprev<ible tSiat either thou 
or I have had so loug a breathing time, and that 
together ! 

P^acA, If English ground must yet be drunk with 
English blood, oh, wliere shall Peace repose her wea- 
ried head and heavy lieartf 

TVufh, Dear Peace, if tlioa find welcome, and tlie 
God of )>eace miraculously please to quench those 
all-devouring flames, yet where shall Truth find rest 
from cruel persecutions t 

Peace. Oh, will not the authority of holy scrip- 
tures, the commands and declarations of the Son of 
God, therein produced by thee, together with all 
the lamentable experiences of former and present 
slaughters, prevail with the sons of men (especially 
with the sons of PeaceJ to depart from the dens of 
lions, and mountnins oi leopnnls, and to put on the 
bowels (if not of Christianity, yet) of humanity each 
to oUier! 

Truth. Dear Peace, II«baeuek*8 fishes keep their 
ootistant bloody gome of persecutions in the world's | 
mighty ocean ; the greater taking, plundering, swal- | 
lowing up the leaser: O happy he whose portion is 
the God of Jacob I Who hath nothing to Ioac under 
the sun, but hath a state, a house, an inheritance, a 
name, a crown, a life, past all the plunderers, r»- 
vishers^ muKherers reacn and luryl 

Peace. Butlol Who's here f 

TrutK Our sister Patience, whose desired com- 
pany is as needful as delightful! Tis like tlie wolf 
will send the scattered slieep in one: tlie common 
pirate gathers up the loose and scattered navy 1 the 
slaughter of the witnesses by that bloody beast unites 
the Independents and Pre»>byteriana. The God of 
Peace, the God of Truth will sliortl^ seal this trutli, 
and confirm this witness, and make it evident to the 
whole world. 

That the doctrine of persecution for cause of con- 
science, is most evidently and lamentably contrary 
to the doctrine of Christ Jesua the Prince of Peace. 



ruuk rom Hoat cLAxn. 

The first is peace, commonly called among aH 
men, the King's Peace, among ourselves and among 
all tiio King'e subjects and friends, in this country 
and wheresoever: and, furtlier, at our agent's most 
reasonable petition, the King prohibits all his sub- 
iects to act any hostility toward our Natives inha- 
biting with us without our consent* which hath 
hitherto been otherwise practiced to our eontinual 
and great grievance and disturbance. 

The second jewel u Liberty. The first* of our 
spirits, which neither Old nor New England kuowa 
the like, nor no part of the worid a greater. 

2d. liberty or our persons; no life, no limb taken 
f^m us, no corporeal punishment, no restraint but 
by known laws and agreements of our own makins. 

t. liberty of our EsUtea, horse^ eattle, lands, 
goods, not a penny to be taken by any rate from us, 
without everr man's free debate by his deputies, 
diosen by hunseli; nnd sent to the GenenJ Ai- 
■cmblv; 

4. Liberty of iodety or eorporatlon, of sanding or 
being sent to the General Assembly, of olioosing and 
being ehosan to all offices and of making or repealing 
aUUwanndoonaUtiiaoDi 



ft. A UberiT, whidi other chaiten hava not| to 
wit, of attcn<lin{^ to the laws of ^England, with a 
(Ssvorable mitigation, vis. not absolutely, but respeet> 
ing our wilderness estate and oondition. 

I confess it were to be wished, tliat th^pe daintiet 
might have fallen from God, and the King, like 
showers «nd dews and manna from heaven, gratis 
and free, like a ioyfiil harvest or vintage, without 
any pains of our husbandry; but since the most holy 
God, the first Cause, hath ordered second eausea 
and means and agents and instruments, it is no more 
honest for us to withdraw in this case, than for men 
to come to an Ordinaiy and to call for the best wino 
and liquor, tlie best meats roast and baked, the best 
attendance, Ac, and to be able to pay for all and 
yet most unworthily steal away and not diaehaigo 
the reckoning. 

My second witness is Common Gratitude, famoot 
amon^ all mankind, yea, among brute beasts^ even 
the wildest and fiercest, for kindness received. It 
is true, Mr. Clarke might have a Just respect to his 
own and the peace and liberty of his friends of hit 
own persuasion. But I believe the weight that 
turnea the scale wiUi him was the truth of God, vi& 
a just liberty to all men's spirits in spiritual matters, 
together with the peace and prosperity of the whole 
colony. This, I know, put him upon incredible 

eains and travail, straits and anguish, day and night, 
im»clf and his friends and ours, which I believe n 
great sum of money would not hire him to wade 
Uirough the like again. I will not trouble you with 
the allowances, payments, and gratuities of other 
colonies in like ca^s. Only let me present you with 
a famous story out of our English records^ Henry 
the Tliird, as I remember, fell out with the eity c€ 
London, took away their charter and set a governor 
over them, which brought many evils and sorrows 
on them. But Doctor Redman, so ealled, pacified 
the King*s anger and procured a restitution of their 
charter, though with great charges and payments of 
moneysL Now while this Redman lived, they ho- 
nored him aa a father and heaped all possible gra- 
tuities upon him; and when he died they deemd 
that the JLord Mayor and Aldermen and chief citi- 
zens, should yearly and solemnly visit hb tomb, 
which mine eyes have seen performed in the puUio 
walks in Paul s, and I presume, it is practised to this 
day. I will not trouble you with the applieation of 
this story, but present you with my third Witness 
of tlie fairness of this matter, which is ChrisdanitT, 
which we all pretend to, though in various and dif- 
ferent persuasions. This witness soars high above 
Common justice and Common gratitude, yea, above 
all rellgionsi This not only speaks home for duo 
payment and due thankfulness, irat of doing good for 
evil, of paying blessing for eursing, of praying for 
enemies and persecutors, of selling houses and landi^ 
rea, of laying down lives for otliers. Common ji»- 
ioe would not, Common gratitude would not, leaat 
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nor leave him to shift lor moneys and to mortgago 
his house and lands to carry on oar bosineM and 
thus to forfeit and lose them; and loet they arc, ■• 



time, by a new cable and nnohor of Mr. dailnte 
procuring and to be so fsr firon aatlsMng Ua m> 
gagcment about them, that we torn hbn adrift to 



and sink, with his bade 1Mrcll^ for mrtlfaif 
vnder hia ilionlder, to caso «. «« Which of jmt 
•old Chrfst Jesus to hia onemlei, <• will aao an o« or a 
iho^ fidl into a pH and not pdl it out OA Hm 8nb> 
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htdlk ^jV What iMMt can labor harder, in plough- 
ing^ drawing, or carrying, than Mr. CUrke hath done 
BO long a time, and with 00 little |>roTendert Shall 
w« novy vhea he looks for rert at nighty tumble 
bim by our nef^lectt into a ditch of laonesi, grie( 
poverty, and mint 
• • • • • • • • 

If ve wholly ncfirl^^ this bnaineM, what will be- 
come of our ereditf Rliode-Island, in the Greek 
language, is an Isle of Roses, and so the King's Ma- 
jesty was pleased to resent it ; and his honorable 
eommiasioners in thdr last letter to the Massochu- 
Bctta from the eastward, gave Rhode-bland and this 
whole eolony an honorable testimony whieh is like 
to be pointed to the view of the wliole W4»rld. Shall 
'w« now torn our roses into hemlock and our fra- 
grant ointment into earriont Our own names, in a 
righteous war, on^ht to be more precious to ns than 
thonsands of gold or silyer, hcV much infinitely 
more precious, the name of the most Holy and most 
High and his holy truth of soul-liberty amongst us. 

JOHN tLAXSM, 

Tiat Mead of Roger Willlaiiis, was one of tho 
earliest aathors of Rhode Island. He was bom 
in 1609, and is sappoeed to have been a native 
of Bedfordshire. He was edacnted a< a pbvsi- 
cian. Soon after his ciiiigration to Massachu- 
setts he pnblicly claimed, with Roger Williams. 
fbll license for religions belief. lie was one ct 
the eighteen, who on the seventh of March 1 687-8, 
hftTing formed themselves into an association, 
praircluised Aqnetneck and became the Founders of 
Khode Islana. In 1644, he formed and became 
the pastor of the Bapti-^t Church at Newport, a 
chai^ he retained until his death. In 1649 ne 
was treasurer of the colonv. In 1651 he visited 
his friends at Lynn, and while preaching there on 
the forenoon of Sunday, July 20, was arrested, 
compelled to attend meeting in the afternoon, and 
on the 81st, after triaL condemned to pay a fine 
of twenty pounds. lie wrote from prison pro- 
ponng a discusition of his theological principles, a 
course which had been suggested bv the Judge, 
Endioott, in pa»8ing sentence; but tne chidlenge 
was not taken no, and Clarke soon after paying 
his fine, was ordered to leave the colony. In 
1651 bewenjbwith Roger ^Williams on an embassy 
to England, where he remained until he obtained 
^e second charter of the colony dated July 8, 
1668. He TOiblished in London in 1652, III ifewi 
f¥om New jSngland* It contains a narrative of 
m difficnltiee and a discussion of various theolo- 
gical points with an inculcation of the great doc- 
trine of toleration. The work is reprinted in the 
hiat volume (second of the fourth series) of the ]£as> 
•acfanaetti Historical Society, where it occupies 1 13 
octavo pagca. Its style is diffuse, Uie sentences 
being of intolerable length, but is in general ani- 
mated, ttid passages ocaidonaUy occur which ap- 
proach to eloqaenoe. 

After his return, Olarfce wia elected lor three fuo- 
€ei4ve yean deputy governor of the colony. He 



died at Kowport in 1676, childlesR, and by his 
win, directed the annual income produced by hia 
fitrm (which has amounted to about $200^ to be 
given to the poor, and employed for Uie promo- 
tion of religion and leamiuj:. The same instru- 
ment bears testimony to his learning as ^«ll «J 
charity, as he aLjo l>equeftthes ** to his dear friend 
Richard Bailev, his Hebrew and Gret* books, 
with a Concordance and Lexicon written bv 
himself. II« also left a paper expressing his Cal- 
vinistic belief: 

BAHUEL OOBTOK. 
Saicukl Qobtox was bom in the town of Gorton, 
England, where his ancestors had resided for 
many generations. " I was not broujjht up, he 
says, in a letter written to Natlianiel Morton, the 
annalist. ^Mn the schools of human learning, and 
I bless God that I never was." In his address to 
aiarlcs the Second, in 1679, ho speaks of "his 
mother," the Church of England, but in 1686 we 
find him emigrating from tho city of London, 
where he was engaged in business as a clotliicr, 
to Boston, that he might "enjoy liberty of con- 
science, in resiKJct to faith towards God, and for 
no other end." After a short residence in Boston, 
not finding the theology there prevalent to hia 
taste, he removed to Hymouth, where his wife's 
senant, having smiled in church, " was threat- 
ened with banishment from the colony as a com- 
mon vagabond.''t Gorton incurred odium by his 
defence of the offender, which was increased by 
his success as a preacher in drawing off hearers 
from the Plymouth church. Tliis was peculiarly 
dista<tefid to the pastor, the Rev. Ralph SmitlL 
who was instrumental in his arraignment and 
conviction on the diarge of heresy. The court, 
Gorton says, "proceeded to fine and imprison- 
ment, together with sentence given, that my 
fhmily should depart out of my own hired house 
witliin the space of fourteen days, upon the 
penalty of another great sum of money (bendet 
my fine paid^ and their fhrther wrath and dis- 
pleasure, which time to depart fell to be in a 
mighty storm of snow as I have seen in the 
country ; my wife being turned out of doors in 

the said storm and myself to travel in the 

wilderness I knew not whither, the people com- 
forting my wife and children when 1 was gone 
with this, that it was impossible for me to come 
alive to any phmtation."t This was in the win- 
ter of 1687-4. 

He removed to Aqnetneck, or Rhode Ishmd, 
where he soon became involved in difficulty about 
"a small trespass of swine." He was brought 
before the governor, Coddington, who ordered, 
"You tiiat are for the king, by hold on Gorton.** 
He again, on the other side, called forth, "AU 
yon ttiat are. for the king, ky bold on Codding- 
ton.** He ¥ras whipped imd banished ftam tbs 



•IIIN«inftmaK«irSiiglMid,«ra KwtbIIt* •TNewSnc- 
knd^k Penrcntlo^whmta to 4rclu«d tbaC whn» oM Ettihiid 
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dMff»and|rrf«tHM7).bocblnOldEm(kodandRew. Abo 
fbur ottMliwIoM toueblnt Um UUh «i4 ordrr of Um Ocopal of 
OMKif sal of his tort Will tad TeataBMat, OMiOraMd sod >•• 



He next ramoved to Piovidenoe, where, in Janu- 
ary, 1648, he purohaaed hind at Pawtuxet. Hera 
he was followed, aa at his previous reaidenoes bj 
those who ympathiied with his doetrines. Hj 
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soon took |Miit, with his fisnal wannth, ia a dis- 
pute between ihe inhAbitants of the BetUeinents at 
Mos!iasaack and Pawtuzet His opponents, in the 
absenoo of any cliartcred gorernmeut of their own 
colony, applied to ^tassacliusctts Bay for assistance. 
That colony answered tliat they had ^*no calling 
or warrant to interfere in tlieir contentions.*' A 
second application in September, 1642, was con- 
strued into an admission of tlie jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts Bay, and (jorton was sommoned 
to Boston. He returned a reply on the 20th of 
November, denying the juris<liction of the ^men 
of Ma*>achusetts," in which he was clearly in the 
right; and again removed in 1642 to lands pnr- 
cha<ied at Shawoiuet^ from a itachem called Mian- 
tonorao. It was not long, however, bef«>re two 
uiferior saclicms acknowledging the juristliction 
of Ma^^chusettH, were instigated to claim the 
purclia^d lands as their property. The inhabit- 
ants of Sliawomet were cited to api)ear at Boston 
to answer the complaint of these sachems. On 
their refusal to do ho an anncd commission was 
sent to settle the affair. The negotiations failed, 
and Gorton finally consented to appear, with his 
followers, at Boston. On their arrival the qnca- 
tion of the title to the lands was dropped, ond 
they were tried for heresy. Gorton was convict- 
ed, and, narrowly escaping the punishment of 
death, was sentenced to " be confined to Charles- 
towu, there to be set on work, and to wear such 
bolu or irons, as may hinder his escaiie, and to 
continue during the pleasure of the court.** In 
case he .<hould preach or publish his doctrines he 
wa4 to bo put to death. In January, 1644, this 
punishment was commuted to banishment Gor- 
Um repiured ^nth his followers to Aquetneck, 
where they persuaded tho sachems to deed their 
LtTiils, and place them.selves under the protection 
of tho English crown. In the same year he sailed 
from New Amsterdam for England, where he 
published, in 1646, his tract, entitled Simplkiti^t 
Defence a^aimt Seten- Headed Policy. lie also 

J»reached on several occasions to largo ondiences. 
le returned in 1648 to Boston, with a letter frcnn 
the Eaii of Warwick, reonesting that he might 
be allowed to pass through Ma^cachnsetts unmo- 
lested, and on his arrival at Shawoinet, named 
the place Warwick, in acknowledgment of this 
and other services from tliat nobleman. He hod 
secured, while in England, the i>rotection of the 
sovemmenti and passed the remainder of his da^ 
m tranquillity. He died at an advanced ago m 
the latter port of tho year 1677, leaving several 
children, one of whom, Samuel, lived to the age 
of ninety-four. His sect seems to have snrvived 
him alK>ut a oentnry. as President Stiles, of Yale 
College, remark's in nis manuscript diary on visit- 
ing at Providence, November 18. 1771, Mr. John 
Augell, aged eighty years :— ^ He is a Gortooiati 
an<l the only one I have ^n. Gorton Uvea now 
onlv in him ; his only disciple left** 

In addition to "^ 6implicitie*s Defenoe,** a tnet 
of one hundred and eleven pages qnartOi which 
wa4 reprinted in 1647, and has also been repub- 
Ihihed in the second volume of the Thinsactions 
of the Rhode Island HiHtorical Sodety, Gorton 
wrote a commontarv <m the one hundred and 
tenth psohn, with the title of An IneomtftiSts 
Key^ t^mpoied ^ the ex. Psalm, ^herewilh ymt 
may Opm^UUrmt ^tktEoly SoHp^ru^ 1647, 



pp. 240 ; SaUmatek retwrned fr&m the Demi^ a 
commentary on the Genersl Epistle of James, ^o. 
pp. 198 ; and An Antidote agait^t the eommm^ 
Plague of the Worlds a oommentory on the de- 
nunciations of the scribes and pharisees in the 
twenty-third chapter of St Hatthew*s GoqieL 
A MS. commentary on chapter vi. 9-18 of the 
same Gospel, in 180 folio pages, is preserved in 
thelibrary of the Rhode Island Historical Sodety. 

£DWABD J0ICK80H. 
Edwakd Joircsox is supposed to have emigrated 
to New England with Governor Winthrop in 
1630. He was a prominent man in the orgaida- 
tion of the town and church of Wobnm in 1642, 
was chosen its representative in 1648, and annu- 
ally re-elected, with the exception cf the year ' 
1648, until 1671. He held the office of reoord^ 
of the town from its incorporation until his deodi 
in 1682. His Wotuler Worl-ing Providence ^f 
SioiCe Sa^iour^ in New Englandy is a history of 
the country ^from the English planUng in the 
jrear 1628 until the year 1652.** It was published 
m London in 1654, and reprinted in the seoond 
series of the Mass. Hist. Soc Coll., where it forms 
about 230 pages. It is somewhat rambling and 
ditiuse in style and matter, and contains a num- 
ber <^ verses on various New England worthieai 
of which the foUowing, on Hooker, is an average 
specimen. 

Gome, Hooker, come forth of thy native soQ; 

Christ, I will run, says Hooker, thou hast set 
Hyfeet at large, here spend thy last day's ioiit 

Thy rhetoric ahall people's aneotioos whet 

Thy golden tongue and pen Christ eansM to be 
The blaztng of his golden truths profoand. 

Thou •orry worm, it*B Christ wrought this ia thee; 
What Christ hath wrought must needi be very 



Then look on Hodker^s works, th^ follow him 
To grave, this worthy rcfteth there awhile: 

Die sliall he not that hath ChristTs warrior bean; 
Mach less Christ's truth, eheer'd by his peopM 
toiL 

Thou angel bright, by Christ for lip^t now made; 

Throughout Uie world as sessomng salt to bs^ 
Althoneh in dost thy body mouldering fiide . 

Thy Head's ia heaven, and hath a erowa fDr thea. 

The (^>ening of hia prelaoe ia idthily expressed, 

Good Reader: As large gates to small edillees» so 
are lon^ prefaces to liMe books; therefore I wQl 
briefly mtorm thee that here thou shaH find the 
time wkm, the manner how, the eanse why, and the 
great soeoess which it hath pleased the Lm to give 
to this handful of his praising saints ia N, Bn^* 4nw 

JOEVKLI0I; 



^;U t>ttr/- 



Tns ""Apostle to the Indiana," waa born at 
Nasing, County of Essex, EngUmd, in 160i, and 
educated, like manv of the earij Haw Eni^and 
divines, at Ounbridga. He waa aftarwarda nthw 
to Hooker in hia grammar^ohool al littlaBad- 
dow, near Chehnsford, Essex. He emigmled to 
New England in 1681, arrivfaig ia Bo&m hai^ 
bor on ttia ninth of Novinber. Ba waa warn 
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' ibOowed hj a young lady to whom be had 
been betrothed in England, and on her arrival 
they were married. Ue had commenced preach- 
ing before he left England, and had promised the 
fiienda to whom he officiated that if they would 
oome to New England he would maintain tlie 
Bazne relation to them in the new as in tlie old 
borne. They did eo, and settling at Bozbory 
^UHie him as their pactor. 

KKot was intrusted, in company with Wddo and 
Richard Kather, with the preparation of tlie 
metrical version of the Psalms published in 1640, 
and known as the '' Old Bay P^m Book.** 

In 1646 an order was passed requesting the 
coders of the churches to take into consideration 
the subject of the conversion of the Indians. Eliot, 
Trbo had some time before tliis commenced the 
ctndy of the Indian language with a native, '^a 
pregnant-witted young man," who could speak 
£n^ish, and was especially interested in the race 
from Ms belief that thev were the long lost trihes 
of IsmAf came forward to respond to the calL 
Notice was given of his intention, and on the 28th 
of October, 164G, he proceeded with three others 
to address for the first time in history, the North 
American Indians on the subject of Christianity. 
The text of his sermon delivered in English, and 
trandated sentence by sentence by an interpreter, 
'was firom Ezekiel zxxvii. 9, 10.* It was nn hour 
and a quarter long, but Bstened to with attention 
bj its auditors. A conversation followed, in winch 
the Indians prc^unded several questions on the 
topics cf tlie discourse, and expressed a wish to 
fire together in a town. 

A second assembly was held a fortnight after, 
when Eliot addressed them in tlieirown language. 
Other meetings followed, and a settlement of 
** prayinff Indians,** as they were styled, was form- 
eo, callea Nonantum. The Indians assembled, 
Hved in accordance with the instructions they had 
received, and labored diligentlv for their subsist- 
ence, under the instructions of tlieir misdonaiy, 
who tanght tliem the use of fanning tools. 

A second effort was made at Neponset, within 
the town of Dorchester, and with similar success. 
The Indians at Concord, Pawtucket, and on Cape 
Cod, were also visited and addressed by Eliot 

Two tracts, Th4 Day BreaUng^ & not th4 
Sun Jtiting if the Oospel itith the jndiant in 
Kew England, by an anonymons author (p^oba* 
Uy the Rev. John, Wilson, of BostonX and The 
clear Sunehine of the Gomelhreaking forth won 
the Indiane in jNew England^ by the Reiv. Tho- 
maa Sliepard, of Cambridge, were published in 
England in 1647 and 1648. The acconnts th^ 
gare of these transacdons were read with interest, 
and an appeal was made to Parliament for aid in 
the cause, which resulted in the formation in 1649 
of a corporation, *^The Preddent and Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in New England." 
Ifoney was collected and transmitted to preachers 
and teachers among the Indians. On tne Resto- 
lation, in 1660, the aodety waa prawrved from 
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extinction by the ezertiona of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, who was made its president This distin- 

Siished man took a deep interest in Eliot's eflbita. 
e maintained a correspondence with him, por- 
tions of wliidi have been published in the coUcc- 
tiona of the Massadiusetts Historical Society; 
and by his influence obtained an annual sti^iend 
of fifty pounds from the Society for the mission- 
Meanwhile Eliot was instructing the Indians in 
Christianity and civilization ; and \\\ 1051, found- 
ed tlie Indian town of Katick, eighteen miles 
southwest of Boston. He framed laws for tlio 
inhabitants, which were an exact copy of tliose of 
the Pentateuch. I» 16C0, a church wasfonned, 
and the Indian converts, liA^ing given sufBcient 
testimony of tlie sincerity of their faith to sati^ 
the prudent and practical missionary, were admit- 
ted to tlie Holy Communion. 

In a letter written to Window, in 1649, Eliot 
had expressed his desire to translate " some part 
of the scriptures** into the Indian tongue. In 
1651 we find by a letter written by him to Eng- 
land, tliat lie was engaged ou tlie task, but with 
^no hope to sec the liible translated, much less 
printed, in my days.** He, however, kept steadily 
at woik, and tlie sodety in England supplying 
funds, the New Testament in the Indian language, 
conunenccd in 1C58 at the first press set up in 
the oolony at Harvard, was published in Septem- 
ber, 1661. In 16C3, the Old Testament was add- 
ed to it, a catechism and translation of the Bay 
Psalm Book being included in the volume. A 
dedication to the king was prefixed to the copies 
sent to England, but to few of those circulated at 
home. 

This Bible was printed by Samuel Green and 
Ifannadnke Johnson. It was the first, and for 
neariy a century af^er, the only version of the 
Scriptures publi^he<l in the colonies. A second 
edition cf tne New Testament appeared in 1680, 
and of the Old in 1685. Two thousand oopiea 
were printed of these, and fifteen hundred, it is 
estimated, of the fonner editions. Eliot recdved 
no remuneration for his labor, and ct»ntributed 
from hia small salary to defray the expense of 
publication. Tlie translation is written in a diaf- 
lect til the Hohegan tongue, which has long since 
become extinct The work has been of great 
service to the students <^ the Indian languagea^ 
and although it has proretl, by the dispersion or 
thosse for whom it was designc<l, of less practical 
benefit than its author anticipated, it roust ever be 
honored as a monument of Christian ceal, patient 
tofl, and earnest scholarship. 

Eliot published in 1664 a translation of Baxter^ 
Odl to the Unconverted in the Indian languagei 
and in 1666 an Indian grammar. Several ciun- 
mnnitios of Christian Indians hail been formed, 
who were pn^ressing satisfactorily in a life in 
accordance with tlieir profesdon, when an inter- 
ruption occurred to their advance, which povad 
eventually &tal to theur ezistenee. Thte waa 
King PhiBp*s war. The spraying IndianaP* 
anfTered from the hatred of the re<l men, as well 
aa fttan the distruat of the white, and at the dose 
of the eoDtest many of their oo mi m mlti ea had 
v00n Dpoken tiDw 

EHot hail, throoghont the whole period of bto 
Indian labon^ retained hIa eonaexkHi with Boa- 
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bary, and had also foimd time to prepare several 
abort religions treatises. He died at the age of 
eighty-six, on the 20th of May, 1690. 

Eliot^s Indian grammar, and his letters to the 
lion. Robert Boyle, have been reprinted in the 
Collections of the Mnssachnsetts Ilistorical Society. 
His other writings are The Ohriitian Common^ 
vnalthy a troatifc on m>vernmcnt, framed from 
the Scriptures for his Indian converts which he 
publi^hed in London in 1654, with a preface 
recommending its adoption to the people of Eng- 
land;* The Communion </ Churches; or the 
Dirine Management of Gospel Churches by the 
Ordinanu of Councils^ eoastituted in Order^ 
according to the Scriptures^ a tract published in 
1665 ; and a volume of one hundred and thirty- 
one pages, published in 1678, entitle<l, The Har- 
mony of the Gospels in tlte holy History qf the 
Humiliation and Sufferings of Jesus Christy from 
his Incarnation to Ais Death and Burial, 

In addition to the tran-^lfttions already men- 
tioned, he publi?hed in i685 a version of the 
"Pmctioe of Piety,'* a popuhir devotional work, 
written by Lewis Bayly, chaplain to James I., and 
Bii^hop of Bang«)r, from 1616 to liis death in 
1632, and in 1688, of two tracts by Tliomas 
Shepard, "Tlie Sincere Convert," and "Tlie 
Sound Believer." He also published an Indian 
primer. 

In his intercourse with his parishioners, and in 
his private life, Eliot was remarkable for mild- 
ness, meeknes."*, and generosity. He combine<l 
with the latter virtu© a total forgetfulne« of self, 
and his household afiturs would often have been 
in mrry pKght, had he not had « good wife who 
shared his old age as she hail his yonth, to look 
after them. She one day, by way of a joke, 
pointing out their cows before the door, a^ked 
him whose they were, and found that he did not 
know. The treasurer of his church paying him 
a portion of his salary on one occasion, tied the 
coin in the pastor's pocket-handkerchief with 
an abundance of knots, as a check to his free- 
dom of disbursement in charity. On his way 
home, the good man stopped to visit a destitute 
family, and was soon tugging at the knots to get 
at his monev. Quickly growing impatient he 
gave the whole to the mother of the family, say- 
ing, ^ Here, my dear, take it; I believe the Lord 
designs it all for yon." He showe^l an equally liberal 
disreganl of self in his dealings with his ctmgre- 
gation, nropoAing in place oC the n^oial rate or tax 
bv whion tlie clergy was supported, to dei)end for 
his maintenance on the voluntary contributions of 
his congregation, and towards the dose of his life 
suggested the .appointment of an assistant, on 
whom he oflTeroil to bestow bis entire salary. Hia 
congregation answered, that they wonld count his 
very presence worth a aohuy, when he should be 
80 HQperannuated at to |lo no fiirther aervioe to 
them. 

The kst years of Ida life were much oconpied 
with endeavors to promote eduoation among the 
negroea who hail been introdnood into the oonn- 
try. ^ He did not live,** lays Malher,t *^ to make 
mooh progreia in the nndertaktng.*' 
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Extremely simple and frugal in Ma personal 
habits, though by no means ascetic, he opposed 
violently the nse of tobacco, and with Puritan 
conssistency, the wearing of k>ng hair or of wi^ 

Out of dx children, hot two sorvived him. 
^ My desire waa,^' he said of the olhera, *' that th^ 
sliould have served God on earth; bnt if God will 
choose to have them rather eerve him in heaven, 
I have nothing to olject against it, bat his will 
be done." 

Eliot's life has been written bv Convera IVan- 
cis, in SjMirks's American Biography, occupying an 
entire volume of tiiat scries, llather devotes 
many jioges of tlie Magnalia to tlie record of hie 
goud words and works — pithily and qnainUy 
remarking of him, that ^he was a BonifiMe aa 
well as a Benedict," and gives ns a report, ^ writ 
ft'oiii him as he uttered it," of one of his ser* 
mons, '*a piiraphras«e tiiat I have heard himself 
to make upon tliat Scripture, ^ Our oonvenation 
is in heaven." 

Behold, said he, the eneient and exeelleot eha- 
racter of a true Christian; 'tis that which Peter 
ealk ''holiness io all manner of con venation;'* yoo 
shall not find a Christian out of the way of godly 
conversation. For, first, a Mrm/A part m aar 
time is nil spent in heaven, when we are dalT 
sealoos for, and sealons on the Sabbath of Godi 
Besides, God has written on the head ef the Sab- 
bath, BEMEUUER, wliich looks both forwards and 
backwards, and thus a good part of the week will 
be spent in sabbatizing. WeU, but for the rest of 
our time 1 Mliy, we shall have that spent in heaven, 
ere we have done. For, secondly, we have maoT 
da^ for both fasting and thanksgiving in oar pil- 
grimage; and here are so many Sabbaths more. 
Moreover, thirdly, we have oar leetnres everj wedc; 
and pious people won't miss them, if they can hdp 
it Furthermore, foarthly, we have our private 
meetings, wherein we pray, and sing, and repeat 
sermons, and confer together aboot the things of 
God ; and being now come jbhus far» we are in heaven 
almost every day. Bat a little fiutlier, fifthly, we 
perform (amily-auties every day; we have our 
morning and evening sacnficea, wherein having 
read the Scriptures to oar lamilieB, we eaU upon 
tiie name of God, and ever now and then carefnily 
catechise those tiiat are under our ehai^ Sixthly, 
we shall also have oar daily devotions in our 
dosets; wherein wito supplication before the Lord, 
we shall add some serioos nuditeiiam npon his word: 
a David will be at this work no less than thtiee a 
day. Seventhly, we have Ukewiee many aeores of 
ejaculaiions in a day; and these we have, like Ne- 
hemiidi, in whatever place we eoaie inta Eighthly, 
we have oar occasional thoughts and our oocaaiooal 
talks upon spiril4xal matters ; and we have oar ooea- 
sional acts of charity, wherein we do like the inha- 
bitants of heaven eveiy day. Ninthly, in oar eatt- 
ingi, in oar etvi/ ealnngs^ we keep up heavenly 
trSmm; we bay and sell, and toil; yea, we cat aaa 
drink, with some eye both to the eommoHd and the 
AoMOf of God in all Behold, I have not now left 
an inch of time to be carnal ; it is all engrossed isr 
heaven. And yet, lest here should not be enooi 



ksUy, we have oar spiriimai wmrf m rs . We are 
always eheountcrtng the eaenies of o«ir soab, whidi 
eontmually raises our hearts onto our Hajpiw and 
Leader in the heavens. Lei no nan say, ***rSB iaa- 
possihle to live at this rate;* for we have known 
some Ittp* thus; and etheie thai have wriMen e# 
soch a life have but spun a web eat of their own 
hletaed eiperieaosi^ Kew Koglami haa enniple eC 
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iSbSm Hfc: though, alasl Hb to be Itmented that the 
^iotTaedoDe of the world, in too many profosMn, do 
bcdood the beauty of an hearenly oonvenatioii. 
In fine, oar employment Uee in heaven. In the mom- 
iiiS»if weask, "Where am I to be to-day?" oorsouli 
must answer, •* In heaven.* In the evening, if we 
aalc, "Where have I been to-day t" our aoule may 
answer, "In heaven." If thou art a believer, thou 
art no stranger to heaven while thou lirest; and 
when thou diest, heaven will be no strange place to 
thee; bo, thou hast been there a thousand times 



Gooldn, In bis Historical Collections of the 
Indians, i^ves this pleasing picture of Eliot^s 
teaching: — 

Besides his preaching to them, he framed two 
catechisms in the ludum toii^ie, containing the 
principles of the Christian reugion; a lesser for 
children, and a larger for older persona Tliese also 
he communicated unto the Indians gradually, a few 
questions at a time, according unto their capacity 
to receive them. The questions he propounded one 
lecture day, were answered the next lecture day. 
His manner was^ after he had begun the meeting 
with prayer, then first to catechise the children ; 
and thevwould readily answer well for the gene- 
nlitT. Then m-oold he encourage tliem with some 
small ffift, as an apple, or a tfmoU biscuit, which he 
caused to be bought for the purpose. And, by this 
prudence and winning practice, tiie children wera 
induced with delight to get into tlieir memories ths 
nincioies of the Christian religion. After he had 
done the children, then would he take the answers 
of the catechetical Questions of the dder persons ; 
and they did gcnerslly answer judiciously. When 
the catechizing was past, he would preach to them 
i^n some portion of scripture, lor about three 
quarters of an hour; and then give liberty to the 
Indians to propound Questions, as I intimated befora; 
and in the closer fininh all with prayer. 
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Daniel Gookin, a native of Kent, in England, 
ras among the eariy settlers of Viiginia, and in 
1644 vemoved to Cambridge, in consequence of 
his doctrinal sympathies with the New Eng^d 
Pnritans. He was soon appointed captain ca the 
military company of the town, and a member of 
tiie House of Deputies. In 1652 he was elected 
aasistant'or magistrate, and appointed in 1656 by 
the General Courts superintendent of all the In- 
dians who acknowledged the government of Has- 
aaehnsetts, an office he retained nntil his death. 
In 1656 he vi«ted England, and liad an interview 
with Cromwell, who authorized him to invite the 
people of New England to remove to Jamaica, 
then recently conquered ftom Spdn. In 1662 he 
was ^pointed one of the two licensers of the 
Oimbridgeprintingwpress. His woric, Bkiarieal 
CoiUctionM ^ th4 Indiam in New England 
bears date 1674. The breakinff out of King 
Philip's war soon after, led to Uie passage of 
■everal measores against the Natiok and other 
Indians who liad submitted to tlie Englisli. 
Gookin was the only magistrate who Joined 
Eliot in o|i|iosing these proooedings, and, oonse- 
tneot^i iultfeeted himself to nproaoheiironi hit 



feDow-magiftrates and insult in the pablic streets. 
He tcok an active part on the side of the jKNtple 
af^nst tlie measures which terminated in the 
withdrawal of the charter of tlie colony, in 1C86. 
He died the next year, so poor, tlmt we find John 
Eliot soon after soliciting a gift of ten jMunds 
fttmi Roltcrt Boyle, for his widow. 

There is an account of GtKtkin in the first vo- 
hone of the Massachusetts lliiitorical Collections, 
appended to the reprint of his Collections of the 
Indians-— one of tlio most pleasing of the ori^nal 
narratives of the aboripnes. 

It was by Eliot^s influence tliat an attempt was 
made to educate Indian youths with rcfen^nce to 
Har\'ard, %vhich encouragvtl tlie Avork. Tlic plan, 
however, proved unsucccsisful. Tlie health of 
some of tue students failed, and the courage of 
others; a number fell oft' to dilierent occniiatiotis. 
Tlie name of one graduate is on the catalcM^ue of 
the University, of the j-ear 1665, "Caleb Cliees- 
hahteaumuck Indus." He soon afterwards died 
of consumption. Gookin speaks of another, "a 
gpod scholar and a nious man, as I Judge,** who, 
witlun a few montlis of the time of teking his 
degree, made a vo^'age to his relatives at Mnrtha^k 
Vineyard, and was dro^*ned by shipwreck or mur- 
dered by tlie savages on his return. At a later 
day, in 1714, an Indian student of Har\'an], 
named Laniel, si)oken of as ^an extraonlinary 
Latin poet and a good Greek one," died during 
his ooUc^ couree.* 

TH03iCAS SnEPABO. 

Thomas 8hepabd, a writer whose reputation has 
been among the mo^it permanent of his brethren 
of the early l?ew England clerg}', was bom at 
Towcester, near Korthainpton, Enghmd, in 1600, 
and educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge. 
On obtaining the degree of Master of Arts, ne 
became a preacher at Earls Coin, in Essex, where 
a Ucturti had been established by endowment for 

Jk^muia Sfuftyfi 

three years. His services proved so acceptable 
to the people, that at the expiration of the time 
they raised a voluntary subscription for his sap* 
port^ and he remained among them nntil silenced 
not long after for non-confonnitv. 

After passing some time ^ with the kind family 
of the Hariakendens,**} he removed to Butter- 
crambe, near York, where he resided in the 
familv of Sir Richard Darl>y, whose daughter he" 
marned, and preached in the neighborhood, until 
again silenced. After a third attempt, at Hed* 
don, in Korthnmberland,! with like resnlt, he 

• lfaMLBlflt.6o&OoL,Ftiflt8«rki^LinL QntKylB DiNi 
ernwTmrd,L44A 

t TImm wctnrct were eriftMnT ettabllsh«d by btiMvoloiit 
ptrtoMt m a firovtelon fur •prntuAl InttraeUun la laif* ot dM- 
UUiU pMtobeii, to aid tb» estibltohfd cJigy, sod lacosMstM 
wltb tM nalH^Hrt ehotdi. 

i The iccoBd MO or Mr. UartakoodeB, Boger, aeeosipaBlid 
Bhcpwd lo M«w Eof tend, leUled with him «l CttBhridnMd 
dWiliit the fAj ace of iwenty-teTen. " He waa" mat% Wla- 
throm "a Tety pMj man, and of lood we» both la the .eom- 
monwealth and la the chaich. He wee burled with nllllMy 
hunor, boeauee he wae lleatrnaat-ooloaeL He left behlads 
vlrtaooe KvnlWwoinan and two daoahtrra lUdled la gnal 
Moea, aad left a ewtH«t nemorfal behind Mm of hli fle^ aad 
Virtae. Yooaf'e iThron. Man. Bi^, hit ^ ^ 
ItoMalbeffthehMshoettlathliyhMSWhlth 
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resolved to emigrate to New England. He em- 
barked with Cotton at TamiouUi, at tlie close of. 
the year 1634. Tlie vessel, enoountering a storm 
in Vormonth roads, returned to port in a disabled 
conditiotL Passing a few montns in redrement, 
he agiun sailed in Julr from Gravesend^ ^in a 
bottom too decayed and feeble indeed for such a 
voyage; but yet well accomodated with the 
society of ^Ir. Wilson, Mr. Jones, and other 
christians, which more sipiificantly made good 
the name of the ship, the Defence.'^ The vrss^ 
sprang a leak, wliicli was, however, got nnder, 
and Mr. Shcpurd landed in New England on tlie 
third of October. On the first of the following 
February he succee<led Mr. Ilooker &( minister at 
Cambridge, where he remained until his death, at 
the early ago of forty-four years, August 25th, 
1649. 

'^The published composures of this laboriooa 
person," to u^e Cotton Mather^s phra^, were. 
These* Sathatiea ; The Matter of the Visible 
Church; The Church Membertship of Little 
Children; a letter entitle<l, Xew EnglaniCe 
Latnentation/or Old EnglamVe Erroure ; several 
sennons; The Sincere (invert; The Sound Be- 
liever; and the Parable of the Ten Yirgiru 
Opened^ published after his death In a folio 
volume. The two last mentioned of these works 
with his Meditations and Spiritual Experience, 
and a treati:3e on Evangelical Conversion, have 
been reprinted in England within the last quarter 
of a cciiturv, in a popular form. 

Shenard feft an autobiography, which remained 
unpuhiished until 1832, when it was print^^d fur 
the use nf the Sheiiard Congregational SiKriety at 
Cambridge. It is also printed in the Chronicles 
of the First Planters of^ tlie Colony of Massacho- 
setts Bay, collected and edited b^ the Rev. Alex- 
ander Young, where it occupies fifty-eight octavo 

It U written in a simple, earnest style, and is 
occupied in a great measure Avith an account of 
his spiritual exiierienoos, reminding ns somewhat 
of John Bunyan. lie received the name of the 
doubting Apo>tIe, he tells usl because he was bom 
'^npon tlie fifth day of November, called the 
Powder Treason day, and tliat very hour of the 
day wherein the Parliament shoiud have been 
blown up by Popish priests, which occasioned my 
father to give me this name Thomas; becaose he 
suid, I would hardly beliei>e that ever any sach 
wickedness should oe attempted by men against 
so religious and good a Parliament." B|>eaking of 
his proiKMed removal to Coggeshall, he introduces 
an anecdote of Thomas Ilooker. *^ Mr. Hooker 
(mly did object to my going tliither; for being 
but yonnc and unozperionced, and tliere being an 
old, yet shy and malicious minister in the town, 
who did seem to give way to liave it (the lecture) 
there, did therofore say it was dangeroun and nn- 
comfortable for little birds to build nnder the 
nests of old ravens and kites." 




One of the most noticeable passaM of the 
work is the aoooont of the shipwreck eff Tar- 
month. 

In the year 1684, aboot the begmnms of the win- 
ter, we set sail from Harwich. And having gone 
some few leagues on to the sea, the wind stopped us 
that night, and so we cast anchor in a daageroua 
pUee, and on the morning the wind grew fierce, and 
rough against us fuU, and drave us toward the sanda 
But the vessel being laden too heavy at the hea^ 
would not stir for lul that which the seamen could 
do, but drave us full upon the sands near Harwidi 
harbour ; and the sliip cud grate upon the sands, and 
was in great danger. But the Lord directed ouo 
man to cut some cable or rope in the ship, and so 
she was turned about, and was beaten qmte back- 
ward toward Yarmouth, quite out of our way. 

But while the ship was in this f^reat danger, a 
wonderful miraculous providence did appear to oa 
For, one of the seamen, that he might save the vee- 
sc^ fell in when it was in that danger, and so waa 
earned out a mile or more from the ship, and given 
for dead and gone. The ship wos then in such daa- 
ger, that none could attend to follow him ; and when 
It was out of the danger, it was a very great hazard 
to the lives of any that should take tlie skiff to seek 
, to find him. Yet it pleased the Lord, that beinff 
! discerned afar off floating upon the waters^ three of 
; the seamen adventured out upon the rough watet% 
; and at last, about an hour after he fell into the sea 
I (as we conjectured), they came and found him float- 
ing upon tbe waters, never able to swim, but sup- 
ported by a divine hand all this while. When the 
men came to him, tliey were glad to find him, but 
concluded he was dead, and so aot him into the 
skiff, and when he was there, tumbled him down aa 
one dead. Yet one of them said to the rest, ** Let 
m use what means we can, if there be life, to pr^ 
8er%*e it;" and thereupon turned his head downward 
for the water to run out And having done 8o» the 
fellow began to gasp and breathe. *nien they vfh 
plied other means they had : and so he began at lart 
to move, and then to speak, and by that time be 
came to the ship, he was pretty wdl, and able to 
walk. And so the Lord showed us his great powen 
\niereuiK>n a godly man in the ship then said, ** TUa 
man's danger and ddiveranoe is a type of oars; for 
he did fear dangers were near unto iis» and that ysi 
the Lord*B power should be shown in saving of oa 

For so, indeed, it woa For the wind did drive na 
quite backward out of our way, and gave ns no 
place to anchor at until we came onto Tamumtk 
road s 'aa o|)en place at sea, yet fit for anchorage 
but otherwise a very dangerous place. And ^ ^ 
came thither through many unoomfortable hanrd^ 
within thirty hours, and east anchor in Yoxmovfeh 
roads. VThich when we had done, upon a fiatnroaj 
morning, the Lord sent a moat dr^idful and terribM 
storm of wind from the west, so dreadful that to thia 
day the seamen eaU it Wind^ Bahtrday ; that it also 
scattered many ships on divers coasts at that tina^ 
and divers ships were east away. One among tlM 
rest, which was the seaoiaa's ship who same witti na 
from Keweastle, was east away, and he and all bia 
men perished But when the wind thns arose^ tiie 
master east all his ancheia; bat the storm waa ao 
terrible, that the anchors broke, and the ddp draTe 
toward the sands, where we eoold not bat ne eart 
away. Whereapoa the master eries eat that we 
were dead mea, and thereapen the whole eompaaj 
go to prayer. But the Teasel sail drave ae near to 
the sands, that the roastershot off two piaeea of otA- 
naaoe to the town, lor heln to save the paiMsr 
Tke town psroeiTed Ik, and thoveands eOM 
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tlie waUi of Yftniioiiili, and looked ajwo «% boarinc 
wo wero New-Engiand meu^ aud pitied moch, and 
flKWt QB Ibr gone, because tbej saw otiier ships per- 
Mhiug nearuuio us at that time; buteould not send 
any help onto us, though much money was offered 
by some to hazanl themselTes for usi 

80 the master not Icnoviug wliat to do, it pleased 
the Lord that there was one Mr. Cock, a drunken 
fellow, but no seaman, yet one that had been at sea 
often, and would- come in a humor unto New £ng^ 
land with us; whether it was to see tlie country, or 
no, I cannot teU. But sure I am, God intended it 
for good unto us, to make him an instrument to save 
all our lives; for be persuaded the master to cut 
down his mainmast Tlie ma»ter was unwilline to 
it» and bcMttcd, not sensible of ours and his own Iosil 
At last this Cock calls for hatchets, tells the master, 
" If yoo be a man, save the lives of your passengers, 
cut down your mainraast." Hereupon he eneou- 
raged all the company, who were forlorn and hope- 
less of life: and the seamen presently cut down the 
mast aboard, just at that very time wherein we all 
eave ourselves for gone, to see neitlier Old nor New 
KugUnd, nor faces of friends any more, there being 
near upon two hundred passengers in the thipu 
And so when the mast was down, the master had 
oae little anchor left, and cast it out But the ship 
was driven away toward the sands still j and the 
teamen came to um, and bid us look, pointing to the 
place, whore our graves should shortly be, conceiv- 
ing also that tlie wind had broke off this anchor 
alM. So the master professed he had done what he 
could, and therefore now desired us to go to prayer. 
80 Mr. Korton in one place, and myself in another 
part of the ship, he with the passengers, and myself 
with the mariners above decks, went to prayer, and 
committed our souls and bodies unto the Lord that 
gave them. 

Immediately after prayer, the wind began to 
•bate, and the ship stayed. For the last anchor was 
not broke, as we concaved, but only rent up with 
the wind, and so drave, and was drawn alons, 
ploughing the sands with the violence of the wind; 
which abatuig after prayer, though still very terri- 
ble, the ship was stopped just when it was ready to 
be swallowed up of the sands, a very little way 
off from it Ana so we rid it out; yet not without 
fear of our lives, though the anchor stopped the 
ship; because the cable was let out so far, that a 
little rope held the cable, and the cable tlie little 
•ndior, and the little anchor the great ship, in this 
great storm. But when one of the company per- 
ceived that we were so strangely preserved, had 
these words, " That thread we bang by will save us ;" 
for lo we accounted of the rope fastened to the an- 
chor in eomparison of the fierce storm. And so 
indeed it did, the Lord showing bis dreadful power 
towards OS, and yet his unspeakable rich mercy to 
no, who, in depths of mercy, heard, nay, helped us, 
when we could not cry through the disconsolate 
fcan we had, out of these depths of seas, and miseries. 

6hep«rd*6 wife contracted a oonsumpCion in 
eonswqnenoe of exposure during the ftormy pae- 
■age in a crazy vexNal acrota the Atlantic, and 
died a few years after tlieir arrival He married 
a leoond wife, a dangbter of Thomas Hooker, and 
the antobiographT doses with a beanllAil and pa- 
thetic eulogy on her mild virtnea. 

In 1045 Sbepard publislied a brief tract Kew 
England^M lameniatioM for Old Englai^% JSW 
r^nf iKxB wliich we quote a passage on tolera- 
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To cut off the hand of the magistrote from touch- 
ing men for their eonsdenees (which you also men- 
tion), will certainly, in time (if it get ground), be 
tlie utter overtlirow, as it is the undemuuing, of the 
Reformation begun. This opinion is but one of the 
fortresses and strongholds of Sathan, to keep liis head 
from crushing h^ Christ*s heel, who (forsooth), be- 
enuse he is crept into mcn*s consciences, and because 
conscience is a tender thing, no mnn must here med- 
dle with him, as if consciences were made to be Uie 
siifogunrd of sin and error, and Salhan himself, if 
once tliey can creep into them. As for New Kng> 
land, we^ never banished any for tlicir consciences, 
but for sinning against conscience, after doe means 
of conviction, or some other wickedness which they 
had no eonecience to plead for; tliev tliat censure 
Kew England fo^ what tlicy have dune that way, 
should first hear it speak before they condemn. We 
have magistrates, tliat are gracious aud sealous ; we 
liave ministers, tliot are aged and experienced, and 
holy and wise; no man was yet ever oaiiished from 
us. but they had Uie zeal and care of the one, the 
holiness, leoming, and best obilittcs of tlie other, 
seeking their gtwd before they were sent from tlie 
coasts. And when the}* have been banished, as they 
have had warrant from the word, so God from hea- 
ven hath ever borne witness, by some strange hand 
of his ])rovidence against tliem, eitlier delivering 
them up to vile lusts and sins, or to confusion amongst 
themselves, or to some sudden and terrible deaths^ 
for their obstinacy n^piinst tlie light, and means used 
to heal tlieir conscieucefli I could tell you large 
stories (if need were) of these thiugSL 

BOGEB CLAP. 

OsK of the must toticliing memorials of tbe New 
Englnnd w«>rthiefs is the hiinple narrative of Cap- 
tain Roger CIup of Don*hc>ter, which he Prepared 
for the benefit of his children. The incidents it 
contains arc few, but the manner in which it re- 
flects tlie spirit of the time makes it valuable as 
an historical document, while it U far from being 
with«Hit claims to attention in a literary point of 
view. Roger Clap was bom at fiollom, Dcvon- 
sliire, in 1009, emigrated to Mii>«achusetts in 
1630, settled at Dorchester, Kerved in the Pequot 
war, and died in 1601. lie had a largo family, 
who bore tlie genuine Puritan names of Samud, 
^Vil]inm, Elizabeth, Exiicrienoe, ^Vttit^till, Pre- 
served, HopestiU. Wait, Tliank", Desire, TbomaS| 
Unite, and Sunply. Ili^ manuscript ^* Memoirs^ 
were first published by tlie Rer. lliomas Prinoe, 
tlie antiauarinn, in 1781, nnd have been five times 
reprinted, the la^^t impression having been issued 
by the I>orcbe»tcr Historical Socfety, in a duo- 
decimo Yolnine. 



In these days Ood did cause his people to trast in 
him, and to be contented with mean toingn It was 

rmiTS lad diTisloas, sad thdr Ibsred ftotors dMolstlMis, IT asl 
tlmeljr prsvoBted; ocMsloncd bj tbs InersiM of AnsbspHsl^ 
Bl|{id SsiMntlsIs, Aatlnomisns, sa4 FsmllMs; tofsUisr with 
soms scMonsbls rsmedte* ofriilnst the loliMtloa of tbuM trroai% 
pivtorlbed In A Leitsr, mri ttwa Mr. Tbomos BhsDord, suna- 
Ume of Iwmsniiel Cn1le«s, la CsmbrldfM, sod sow MiafaMr of 
ths QomI Is OsmbrldM, la Ksw Kof load, to a pdly Msad sf 
his uTim ia SidlSkr Loodoa, yiSSi Igr Q«wfs MUlsi^ 
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not Mcoante^ a strange thing in tKoM cUyi to drink 
ir»t«r and to oat Minp or hominy without butter 
or milk. Indee*! it would hare been a strange tliins 
to see a piece of roast beef, mutton, or Teal ; though 
it was not long before tliere was roast goat Af^r 
the first winter, we were rery healthy; tliough 
some of us had no great store of eorn. Ihe Indians 
did sometimes bring com, aiid truck with us for 
clothing and knives; and once I bad a peck of cora 
or thereabouts for a little puppy-dog. Frost fish, 
muscles, and clams were a relief to many. If our 
proTision be better now than it was then, let us not 
(and do you, dear cliildren, take heed that you do 
DotWoreet the Lord our God. You have better 
food and raiment than was in former times, but have 
you bitter hearts than your forefathers had ? If so, 
rejoice in Uiat mercy, and let New England tliea 
shout for joy. Sure all the people of G«>d in other 
parts of the world, that sliall hear that the children 
and grandchildren of the first planters of New 
England hare better hearts, and are more heavenly 
than tlieir predecessors; they will doubtless greatly 
rejoice, ana will say. This is the generatioa whom 
the Lord hath blessed. 

And now, dear children, I know not the time of 
my death ; my time is in Qod's hands ; but my age 
shows me it cannot be far oft Therefore while I 
am in health and strength, I tho't good to put into 
writing and leave with you, what I hare desired in 
my heart, and ofteutimes expressed to yoa with my 
tongue. 

NATHANIEL MORTON— PETER BULKLET-JOSIAH 
WINSLOW— EI)WAl:l)BULKLET— 8AMUEL8TONE— 
JONATHAN MITCIIELL-JOUM 8QEKMAN-<J0SUUA 
BCOTTOW. 

Nathaniel Morton was bom Sn the north of 
En^knd in 1612. His father. Gcoive Morton 
etnigratcd to Plvmoath with bu fAmily in 1623 
and died the following year. Nathaniel was 
elected Clerk of the Colonial Court in 1615, and 
held tbe office nntil his death, in 1685. 

The colony records show htm to have been a 
faithful and capable officer, and he is said to have 
been equally estimable in all tlie other relations 
of life. His Nete England't Memorial; or^ a 
hritf RehUion of the moet fnemorahle and re- 
martahle Passagei of ths Providence of Ood^ 
manifuted to the Planten of Now England in 
America; foith tnecial r^erenee to the First 
Colony thereof called Note Plymouth^ published 
for the use and benefit of present and future 
generations^ was pnblished at Cambridge in 
1669, a second edition in 1721, and three others 
have since appeared, the last in 1826, with a 
large body or valuable notes by the Hon. John 
Davis. The work is arranged in the form of annahs 
commendng with the departure of the Pilgrims 
from England, and closing with the date of pub- 
lication. Apart from his 'honorable position, as 
tlie first historian of the oonntry. Secretary Mor> 
ton possesses some claims, tram the parity and 
earnestness of his style, to favorable tiotloe. 

Secretary Morton has preserved much of the 
contemporary poetry oi ms time bv the inaertioa 
of the elegies, written by their fellows on tlie 
worthies ^oae deaths he has oooasion to record 
in the progress of his annal*— a praotioo which 
was also Mowed by Mather. Two of t 



the fines on Hooker by Cotton, and pari of the 
tribute to Cotton by Woodbridce— liave been 
already given. We add a few other specimens^ 
with brief accounts of their authors. 

There is an Elegy on Hooker, by Pbteb Bitu:* 
LIT. After twenty-one years^ service in the 
£ngli:di Church, lie was silenced for non-confor- 
mity, and came to Cambridge, in New England, 
in 1685. The following year he founded tlie 
town of Concord, where he remained unlal liis 
deatli, in 1659. He published several senuonSi 
and some brief Latin poems. 

A LiJIBKTATIOIf FOB TBS SKAni OT TBAT PBSCIOOS AX» W0»- 
TIIT MINUTES or JBSCS CHKUX, HI. TDOMAS IIOOKn, WBO 
DIED JULY 7, 1647, Aft TBB %VX WAS «KTTnV«. THX SAJOt 
UOUB or TOX BAT DIBD BLMftBO CALTIX, THAT ebOBIOHS 



Let Hartford sigh, and lay, Tve lost a treasmrs; 

Iiet all New Eogland mourn at 6od*s displeasure^ 

111 taking from us one more graeions 

Than is the pold of Ophir precioua 

Sweet was the savour which hb grace did givs^ 

It seasonM all tlie place where he did live. 

His name did as an oiutmeut give its smell. 

And all bear witness that it savoured weU. 

Wisdom, love, meekness, friendly courtesy. 

Each moral virtue, with rare piety. 

Pure seal, yet mixt with mildest clemency. 

Did all conspire in tliis one breast to Iisl 

Deep was his knowledge, judgment was aents^ 

His doctrine solid, which none could eonftrtA 

To mind he ffave light of intelligence, 

And searchVlthe comers of the eouseieneeu 

To sinners stout, which no law could bring under. 

To them he was a son of dreadful thunder. 

When all strong oaks of Bashan us*d to qualceb 

And fear did Lebanus his cedars diake; 

The stoutest hearto he filled ftill of fear^ 

He clave the rocks, they melted into tear% 

Yet to sad souls, with sense of sin east down. 

He was a son of consolation. 

Sweet peace he gave to such as were contrite; 

Their darkness sad he tum*d to Joyous light 

Of preaching he had leam'd the nghtest art^ 

To every one dividing his own pari 

Each ear that heard him said, 6s spake to ms : 

So piercinff was his holy ministiy. 

His life did shine, timers changes stain*d it noC» 

Envy itself could not there fiud a spotb 

JosiAH WiNBLOw celebrates Governor Bradford. 
'\7in8low was the first Governor bom in New 
England. He was annually chosen in the Ply* 
month oolonv, from 1678 to 1680. In Eins 
Philip^s war he was commander of the Plymonth 
forces, and did good service in the field. Hedied 
at Ifarshfield in 1680. 



BBABVOBIS AS VOIXOWnt 

If we should trace him from the first, we find 
He fiies liis eonntrr, leaves his Uwada bsUad, 
To follow God, ana to profsss his wajs^ 
And here eoeounters hardships maajdaja 

He is eonteni, with Messs, if God plsas^ 
Renouncing honour, nrofit, j * 
To suifer toasings, ana vaset 
And if their rsge doth riss^ to 1 

He wdghs it not, so he may stOl prss sif 
His eoBseienee clear, and with Gm*s people asrva 
Him freely. *eordine to his mbd and wil(^ 
If aotiaoneplaes^lNrntelbrwaidtlilL ■ 
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If G«a Hare work for hhn in tii' eu^B of th* €Mtli» 
Safe, danger, hunger, colds, nor any dearth; 
A howling wilderneia, nor MTaffe men, 
Sweoorage him, hell follow Gm again. 

And how God hath made him an instmment 
T» us of quiets peace and settlement ; 
I need not speak ; the eldest, youngest know, 
God hoooord him with greater work than to. 

To com up all, in this he still went hence. 
This man was wholly God*t ; hit recompense 
Remains be3'ond expression, and he is 
Gone to possese it in eternal bliss. 

He*s lu^ppyi ^*ppy thrice: vnliappy we 
That still remain more changes here to see: 
Lei*s iioi lament that God hath taken him 
¥t9Uk troubles hence, in seas of joys to swim. 

The death of Samuel Stone introduces £dw abd, 
tlie son of Peter Bulkley, jost mentioned, lie 
succeeded his father in his pastoral charge at Cou- 
ooffd. 

SamusIi Sioxk was bom at Hartford, England, 
educated at Cambridge, and came to Plymouth 
in the same ship with Cotton and Hooker. He 
aooomjpanied the latter to Hartford, which was 
named after his native place, where he acted as 
Ilia associate for fourteen years, and f(ir dzteen 
more as his succes.«or. The latter ^lart of his Hfe 
wras embittered by a dis]>nte between himself and 
the ruling elder on a specubitiTe point of divinity, 
which led to a division of the church. He printed 
a sermon and left behind him two works in HS., 
one of which was a body of diAnnity, ** a rich 
trea.<^nre,** says Cotton Matlier, which ^ has often 
been transcribed by the vast nains of our candi- 
dates for the mmistiy.'' i^either has been 
printed. 

A iBHiiioMA rroit omi cbtbcsubs saoosn i>axk ECUMMf 
BAmxwo mr M, IMS, bt iWATn's ncmposnioii ■•- 

tWXE!l rS AJa> THAT OXEAT LMBT ASO nZTXXS YLAXX; MX. 



A stone more than the Ebeneser fam*d ; 

Stone splendent diamond, risht orient named ; 

A corduil stone, that often cheered hearts 

With pleasnnt wit» with Gospel rich imparts; 

"Whetstone, that edgifyM th' obtusest mind: 

Loadstone, that drew the iron heart unkind ; 

A pond'rous stone, that would the bottom sound 

OrScriptnre depths, and bring out Areaa's found; 

A stone for kinglv David's use so llt» 

As would not fnii Goliah*s front to hit; 

A stone, an antidote, that brake the eoune 

Of gangrene errour, by convincing foree ; 

A stone acute, fit to divide and square ; 

A squared stone beeame Christ's building rarci 

A PctcT^s living, livelv stone (so rear*d) 

Ai live, was Hartfora> life ; dead, death is feai'd. 

In Hartford old. Stone first drew infant hreath» 

In New, cffus'd his last: O there beneath 

Bis corps are Inid, near to his dorlinc brother^ 

Of whom dead oft he sigh'd, Kct tudi cmo^JUt* 

Jfc«vm is the m^nderiraUe, said h% 

Jfiir liooktrt Shepard, and Hawnei ettrnptmif, 

K & (probably Edward BuDdsj^ 

lliete Bnea^mnarkable for tbchr qnaint ilmpll- 
dly, on Jdin w ihion, an attributed to JovAnuv 
llnonsLL, agraduateof Harrard of 1047, and tlia 
nicoenor of bbepord at Cambridge in IflUSO. Ba 
died In leea, al tba ii» of forty Jmr. 



«ro« rm vmxtn or vhat wmruKn. Aom, ivaa uoiioeBBA. 

AW OBACIOCS SUTAIIT OF CHBISi; MB. MMUC W1UOV. 

Ah ! now there's none who does not know. 

That this day in our Israel, 
Is falTn a great and good man too^ 

A Prince, I might have said as well: 
A man of princely power with God, 

For faith and love of princely spirit ; 
Our Israel's chariots, horsemen good. 

By faith and prayer, though not by merit. 
Renown'd for practick piety 

In Englands botli, from youth to age; 
In Cambridge, Inns-Court, Sudbury, 

And each place of his pilgrimage. 
As humble as a little child, 

When yet in real worth high-grown: 
Himself a notliing still he stil'd. 

When God so much had for him done; 
In love, a none-snch ; as the sand. 

With largest heart God did him fill, 
A bounteous mind, an open hand. 

Affection sweet, all sweet'ning stilL 
Love was his life; he dy'd in love; 

Love doth embalm his memory ; 
Love is his bliss and joy, above 

With Go«l now who is love for ay: 
A eomnrehending charity 

To oU, where ought appeared of good; 
And yet In zeal was none more high 

Against th' apparent serpent's brood. 

Gains, our host, ah now » gonel 

Can we e'er look for such another t 
But yet there is a maraioiij 

Where we may all turn in together. 
Ko moving inn, but resting place. 

Where his blest soul is gathered ; 
Where good men going are a pace 

Into Uie bosom of their Head. 
Ay, Uiither let us haste away. 

Sure heaven will the sweeter be, 
(If tliere we ever come to stay! 

For hhn, and others soch as new 

Ifitchell, in his tnm. Is soon conunenxnuted by 
Jonx SiiEXM AN, a non-eonfornust emigrant frtxn 
^gland, who officiated at Watertown and New 
Haven as a clergyman, and took an active i»art as 
dvH inadstrote. He was a inatlieinatician, and 
publish<^ for many year^ an Almanac, well gar- 
nL<hed with moral reflections. He was raamed 
twice, and was the fatlK*r of twenty-rix children. 
He died at the ago of eizty-two, in 1675. 

jy cnTAYO rvov vme ncru>ua» dcath or that sukubu- 
vsBT m u M T sa or tub oosrsL, mo. jowatbaw umaBi^ 



Here lies the darling of his thne^ 

Ifitchdl expired in his prime ; 

Who four Tears short of forty-seren. 

Was found foil ripe and plucVd for heaven. 

Was full of prudent seol and lore^ 

Faith, patience, wisdom from above; 

New-England's stay, next age's story ; 

The churches gem; the college glory. 

Angels may speak him ; ah I notl, 

(Whose worth's above HypeiMo) 

But for our hM, wei't in my power, 

rd we^ an everlasting sh<^cr. JL &* 

J. fi. haa also been rai^ioeed to refer to Jomva 
Boonow, a merchant of Boston. The oi4j 



•<ia«Mhy tbi-se tsMsis ea|)r« vs om tedtesd te 
fte ttoM to which they sie aaasM, te llM Mev. ' ~ 
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dates known in reference to his V^ are thoee of 
his admission to church membenhip in the OUl 
Church, Uoston, on ^ the nineteenth of the third 
montlV^ 1C89, with his brother Thonms, as tha 
^ fionncs of our Firmer Thonuu»ine Scoitowe,** the 
reoord of the birth of seven of his cliildren, the 
elile>t of whom was bom, September 30, 1646; 
tlic date of his will, June 28, 1C*J6 ; and of its 
probate, March 8, 1698. Ilis name ia, however, 
of frequent recuri-enoo in the town reconls, and 
he api^ears to iiave nuuntained throughout his 
long b'fo an honorable position. 

llo was the author of Old Men't fean for 
their own dwUntions^ mixed with Jean of their 
and poHteritie* further falling off from New 
EiifflaiuTi Primitive Coiulitution, Published 
by 90IM of BoeiofCe old Planters^ and oome other, 
1691. pp. 26. It contains a vigorously written 

Sresentation of what the writer rq$ardod as the 
egcneracy of his times. 

nw s3iGLAin>*b ^ucajxm. 
Our epot is not the B\wt of 6od*s ehildren ; the 
old Puritan garb, and gravity of heart, and habit 
lost and ridiculed into strange and fantastio fashions 
and attire, naked backs and bare breasts, and fore- 
head, if not of the whorisU woman, yet bo like unto 
it, as wo4i]d require a more than oruinary spirit of 
discernment to distinguish; the Tirgins dress and 
matrons veil, showing their power on their lieads, 
because of the holy angels, tamed into iMwdored 
forvto^is and top-girilaiit attire, not becoming the 
Christian, but the comedian assembly, not the 
church, but the stage play, where the devil sits 
regent in his dominion, as he once boasted out of 
the mouth of a demoiiiack, chnrch member, he tliere * 
took i>ossession of, and made this res)ion8e to the 
church, supplicating her deliverance ; so as now we 
may and must say, Xew England is not to be found 
in &ew England, nor Boston in Boston ; it is beeome 
a lost town (as at first it was called) ; we must now cry 
out, our leanness, our leanness, our apostacy, our 
ai)estacy, our Atheism, spiritual idolatry, adultery, 
formality in worship, carnal and rain confidence 
in church privneges, forgetting of God onr rocl^ 
and multitude of other abomioationa 

Thi'i tract was reprinted, with the omisdon of 
the address to the reader, by D. Gookin, in 17<^9. 
In 1694, A Ndrratiee of th€ Plant ing of tha 
Ifaseaehusette Colony^ Anno 1628, ttith thetartTM 
ngnal presenoe the firei Thirty year$, AUo a 
caution from Kew England^* Apottle. the great 
Cotton^ how to escape the ealamityy which might 
hefal them or their posterity^ and confirmed by 
the evangelist Norton^ with fMrognoetia from the 
fatnous Dr. Owen^ ooncerntng the fate ^f thete 
Churthes^ and Animadvereioui upon the anger of 
God in sending of ecil anaeU am/ong fit. Pub" 
liehed bu Old Plantere^ the authon ^ ihe Old 
Men^e Feare^ a pamnhlet of Beventy-dght pages, 
appeared, mnoh in tne s^k of the anthor't former 
prodoetioiia.* 

Aim BEAUTBBir. 

It is with a fine flouriaib of hit learned tmmper 
iamo that Cotton Mather, Hi his HognaHa, intro- 
duces Anne Bradstreeti who wrote the first to- 
hmie of poems published in New EngMl* ^^ 



^^ MwBslis «r SssMev, Mml BM. loa <MU 



the rare learning of a daughter waa not the 

of those bright things which adorned no less a 

Jndge of England than Sir Thomas Kore ; it mast 
now be said, that a Judge of NewEnsland, name> 
ly, Tliomas Dudley, Esq., had a danghter (besides 
other children) to be a crown untohlni. Reader, 
America justly admires the learned women of the 
other hemisphere. She lias heard of those that 
were witnesses to tlie old nrofessoFB of all phikn 
sopliv : she hath heard of Hippatia, whoformeriy 
taught tlie liberal arts; and of Sarocdua, who^ 
m(n^ lately, was verv often the moderatzix in the 
disputations of the learned men of Borne: she 
has been told of the three Gorinnas, whidi equal- 
led, if. not excelled, the most celebrated poets of 
their time : she has been told of the Empress Eu- 
docia, wlio composed poetical paraphrases on va- 
rioTis parts of the Bible ; and of Boanida, who 
wrote Uie lives of holy men; and of Pamphiliai 
who wrote other histories unto the life ; the writ- 
ings of tlie most renovned Anna Maria Schur- 
man, have come over unto her. But she now 
prays tliat into such catalogues of authoresses aa 
^verovicius, Hotdnger, and Voetius, have given 
unto the world, there may be a room now ^ven 
unto Madam Ann Bradstreet, the dau^ter ^ our 
Governor Dudley, and tlie consort of our Governor 
Bradstreet, whoi<e poems, divers timea printed, 
have afforded a grateful entertainment onto the 
ingenious, and a monument for her memory be- 
yond the stateliest marbles.** 

Thomas Dudley, the fiither of this gifted lady, 
had been a soldier of tlie Protestant wars of Eu- 
zabeth in the Low Countries, and afterwards re- 
trieved the fortunes of the Eari of linodln by hia 
flu'thful stewardship of Ids estatea. He came 
over to Massachusetts with a party of Puritan re- 
ibgecs, among whom was hia aon-in-law, (Smoa 
Bradstreet, from the Eari^s county, in 1680 ; and 
four years afterwards, succeeded Winthxop aa Qo> 
vernor of the Colony. In addition to hia varioua 
valorous and religious qualities, be would appear 
from an Epitaph, of which Mi^er givea us m 
poetical translation, to have been aooMthing of m 
book*worm. 

In books a prodigal, they si^; 
A living eydopttdia; 
Of histories of churdi and priest 
A full compendium, at least; 
A table-talker, rieh in aenae^ 
And witty without witTs preteneci 

So that the dau^ter mi^ hare inherited aome 
of her learning. Morton, in hia"* Memorial,*' haa 
preserved these lines br Dudley, fomid in hia 
pocket after his death, wldoli eimbit tlie aererity 
of hia creed and prMoeeii 



Dhn eyes, desf ean^ sold 
My diasolution isin riew. 
Eleven times seven near OTad kaf« \ 
And now God ealH I wiUiag diet 
My shutUe*s shoti nj race is ma. 
My sun is set, my died is doM; 



My spaa is mlBaimd. taU is toi)^ 

My flower is fiided and crawn d 

My dtesaa is ▼anisbed, ehadwi^ 
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Hy ioul with Chrut, mv body dead ; 
Farewdl dear wife, ehifdren, and Inendi^ 
Hate heresy, make Ueosed ends; 
Bear poverty, lire with good men, 
60 shall we meet with joy agun. 

Let men of God in conrta and ehnrehet watch. 
O'er such as do a toleration hatch ; 
Lest that iU egg bring forth a coc k at ri ce^ 
To poison all with heresy and vice. 
If men be left, and otherwise oombine^ 
My epitaph's, / djfd no libertine. 

The cares of married life wrould not appear to 
have interrupted Mistress BradBtieet's lu^quisi- 
tionsk for she was married at the age of sixteen, 
nnd her poetry* was written in the early part or 
ber life. As she had eight diildren, and ad- 
dressed herpelf particularly to their education,^ 
the cradle and the Mose most have been competi- 
tors for her attention. Her reading, well staffed 
-with the facts of ancient history, was no trifle for 
the memory ; bnt we may suppose the mind to 
have been r^dily fixed on books, and even pe- 
dantic learning to have been a relief, where there 
Trere no diversions to distract when the household 
labors of the day were over. Then there is the 
native passion for books, which will find its own 
opportunities. The little volume of her poems, 
published in London, in 1650, is entitled The Tenth 



Iftiae, lately tmrung vp in America ; or, Seteral 
Poems, twnpued triVA great tariety of teit and 
learning y jiill of delight: ^therein eepecially i» 



contained a eamplete Dieeauree and beeeription 
^f the Four Elemente^Conetitutione^ Agee of 
Man.^ Seasons ^ the Tear. Together with an 
JSzact Epitome of the Four Monarchies, tis^ythe 
Assyrian^ Persian^ Greeian^ Boman, Also a bia^ 
logue hetfteen Old England and J^ete eoneeming 
the late trouhleSj ^ith divers other pleasant and 
serious Poems, By a Gen tlettoman tn thoseparts. 
A more complete edition vras published in Boston 
in 1678, which contains her Contemplations^ a 
moral and descriptive poem, the best specimen of 
her pen ; The Flesh and the Spirit^ a dialogue, 
and several poems on fiunily incidents, left among 
harnrivate papers. 

The formal natural hi^toiy and historical topics, 
which compose the greater part of ber writings, 
are treated with doughty resolution, but without 
much regwd to poetical equality. The plan is 
fimple. The elements of the worid, fire, air, 
esrih, and water; the humors of the constitutioiL 
the choleric, the sanguine, the melancholy, and 
phlegmatic ; childhood, youth, manhood, and age ; 
q>ring, summer, autumn, and winter, severally 
come up and say what they can of themselTes, cv 
their powers and opportuiuties, good and evil, 
with tlie utmost fairness. The four andent mo* 
narvhiea are catalogued in a similar wav. It is 
not to be denied, that, if there is not much poeUy 
in t}ieM productions, there is considerable infor- 
matioD. For the readers of those times they coa> 



• She fecord* tlM aBinber la tbs posthOBODS Hbss M J^^ 

1 Im4 elfflit birds hnUVt la tks asst; 
Poor cocks tbrts wcrs, and hens tiM NSit 

ilsaadssrs^ 



tidned a Tery reqiectable digest of the old histo- 
rian^ and a fair proportion of medical and sden- 
tific knowledge. It is amusing to see this mother 
in Israel writing of the Spleen with the xest of an 



Ihses ass twe fsges aMts ia 



If any doubt this truth, whenee tliis should eome, 
Show them the passage to tlie duodenum. 

The good lady must have eiuoyed the perusal 
of Phineas Fletdier^s Purple Island^ a dissecting 
theatre in a book, which appeared in 1688. Iler 
descriptions are extremely literal. She writes as if 
nnder bonds to tell the whole truth, which she does 
without any regard to the niceties or scruples of 
the imagination. Thus ber account of cliildhood 
begins at the beginning somewhat earlier than a 
mMlem poetess would tax the memory of the 
muse; and she thinks it necessary to tell us in her 
account of winter, how, 

Beef, brawn and pork, are now in grent'st request* 
And 8olid*st meats our stomachs can digest. 

THien we ooroe upon any level ground in these 
poems, and are looking round to ei\}oy the proe- 
pect, we may prepare ourselves for a neighboring 
pitfiul. In ^^ Summer** we set forth trippin^y 
■field — 

Kow go those frolic swains, the shepherd lad. 

To w^ their thick-eloth'd flocks, with pipes full 

In the eool streams they labor with delignt» 
JEMMng their dirty eoats, till they look tsiktte. 

"With a little more taste our poetess might hava 
been a happy describer of nature, for she had a 
warm heart and a hearty view of things. The 
honesty of purpose which mitigates her pedantry, 
sometimes displays itself in a purer simplidtv. 
The account of the flowers and the little bird in 
Spring might find a place in the sincere, delicate 
poems of Dana, who has a family rehitionship 
with the poetess. 

The primrose pale, and azure Tio1et» 
Amorg the verdurous grass hath nature set^ 
That when the sun (on^s love^ the earth doth shins^ 
These might, as love, set out ner garments fine ; 
nke fearful bird his little house now Mlds, 
In trees, and walls, in cities, and in fields; 
The outside strong, the inside warm and neal^ 
A natural artificer eompleta. 

In the historic poems, the dry list of dvnasdes 
is sometimes relieved by a homely nnonon and 
humor in the narratiTe, as in tlie picture of the 
procresB of Alexander and the Persian host of 
I)anus — though much of this stuff is sheer dog> 
grel, as in the life and Death of S^ramis : 

8he like a brave virago nlav'd the rs^ 
And was both shame ana glory of her se& 
• •••••• 

Forty-two years she reign'd, and then she d/d. 
But by what means» Ire are not certified. 

If sighs for *« imbedllty** ean get pardon for bad 
Tersesi we shoald think only of Mrs. Bradstteet^ 
good ones— 4br her poems are ftill of these depre- 
eatory aoknowledgroenta. 

Tlie literuT lather of Vnk Bradftreat wm 
Silver-tongued Sylvester, whoso translation cf Dn 
Bartas was a pofMilar book among Puritan mden 
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at the beginning of the serenteenth oentniy. 
Hit quaint volumeSi winch will be remembered 
as farorites with Southey^s simple-minded Dr. 
Daniel Dove, were both poetical and devout; and 
if they led oar author's taste astray, they also 
strengtliened her finest susceptibilities. She has 
left a wann poem ^* in his honor,'' in which there 
is an original and very pretty nmile. 

My Muse unto a child, I fitly may eompare, 
\Snio sees the riches of some Csinous fiur; 
He feeds his eyes, but understanding lacks, 
To comprcliend the worth of all tliose knacks ; 
Tlie fflittcrin^ plate, and jewels, he admires. 
The hats and fans, and flowers, and ladies' tires; 
And thousand times his 'mazed mind doth wish 
Some part, at le&«t^ of that brave wealth was his ; 
But seeing empty wishes nought obtain. 
At night turns to his mother*s cot again. 
And tells her tales (his full heart over fflad) 
Of all the glorious sights his eyes have had : 
But finds too soon his want of eloquence, 
Tlie sill^ prattler speaks no word of sense ; 
And seein|| utterance fail his great desires^ 
Sits down m silence; 

Nathaniel Ward, the author of the Simple 
Cobbler of Agnwam, in some comio fetches pre- 
fixed to the poems, says : — 

The Anthorease was a right Dn Bartas girle. • 

llrs. Bradstrect was also a reader of Sir Philip : 
Sidney's Arcadia, wluch she has diaracterized i 
witli more . minuteness than others who have < 
written upon it, in an £le^ which she penned 
forty-eight years after the foil of that mirror of 
knighthood at Zntphen. ' 

Ann Bradi«trcct died 16th September, 1072. at 
the age of sixty. That she had not oltogetiier 
sariived her poetical reputation in EngUmd, is 
shown by an entry in Edward Philliiis's (the 
nephew of Milton) 77uatrum Poetarum^ in 1674, 
where tho title of her Poems is given, and their 
memory pronoonced " not vet wholly extinct.** 
A third edition, reprinted from tho second, ap- 
peared in 1768. 



Then higher on the gtitterinc son I faifd, 

Whose beams were shnded by the leavie tree, 
The more I look'd, the mora I grew ama^d. 
And softly said, what glory's like to theal 
Soul of this world, this bniverse's eys^ 
I Ko wonder, some made thee a deity; 
' Had I not better known (aUis), the same had L 



Some time now post in the Autumnal TSde^ 
When Pbosbus wanted but one hour to bed, 

Ihe trees all richly, clad, yet void of pride^ 
Were gilded o'er by his rich golden head. 

Their leaves and fruits secm'd painted, but was true 

Of green, of red, of yellow, mixed hew. 

Wrapt were my senses at thb delectable view. 

I wist not what to wish, vet sure thought I, 

If so much excellence abide below: 
IIow excellent b lie, tliat dwells on high I 

Whose power and beauty by his worics we know. 
Burs he b goodness, wisdome, glory, light, 
Tliat hntli thb under world so richly £^ht; 
Uore heaven than earth waa here, no wiater and iio> 

Bight 

Then on a sUtely oak I east mine eye, 

Wliose rufiling top the elonds seem'dto asplt«; 
How long since thou w.iet in thine bliuiey t 

Tliy strength, and stature, more tliy years admlrsi. 
Hath hundred winters past since tliou wast bom I 
Qt thousands since thou brnk'st tlty shell of hon» 
Ifio, aU these as uoQght» atenitT Mh aeonu. 



i Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber mshost 
i And as a strong man, joyes to ran a raea. 
The mom doth usher thee, with smiles and UuiSjes. . 
The earth reflects her Ranees in thy faeei 
. Birds, insects, aniinab with vegetive, 
; Thy heart from death and duhiess doth revives 
. And in the darksome womb of fraitful nature dire. 

Thy swift annual, and diurnal eooM^ 
Thy daily straight, and veariy oblique path, 
' Thy pleasing fervor, and thy seorehing Ibroe, 
All mortals here the feelinff knowledge hath. 
Thy presence makes it da v, thy absenee nighty 
Quiiteraal seasons caused by toy might: 
UaQ eraature, full of sweetness, beauty and deUgfa^. 

Art thou so fbll of glorr, that no eye 

Hath strength, thy shiaing rnyes onee to behold 
And b thy Sf^cndid throne erect so high t 
As to approach it, caa no earthly mould 
How full of ^lory then mnst thy Creator 1ml 
Who gave t& bright light luster niito theei 
Admii'd, adoi'd for ever, be that Majes^ 

Silent alone, where none or saw, or hear( 
la pathfnl paths I lead my wandering fes^ 

My humble eyes to lofty skyes I reared 
To si:tg some song, my rooxed Muse thought meet. 

My great Creator I would mnsnifie, 

That nature had thus decked ubersUy : 

But Ah, and Ah» again my imbeeili^l 

I heard the merry (grasshopper then sing. 
The black elad ericket, bear a second part^ 

They kept one tune, and [ilaid on ihe same string. 
Seeming to glorjr in their little art. 

Shall creatures abjeet, thus their voioea raise! 

And in their kind resound their makei^s praisd: 

Whlbt I as mute, ean warble forth no liigher 1 lyet^ 

When present times look back to ages pos^ 
And men in being fancy thoae are dend* 
It makes things gone perpetually to last. 
And ealb Inick moaths and yean that long jiaee • 
fled. . 

It makes a man more aged in eoaeeH^ 
Than was Methuselah, or^s grand-sire srsat: 
While of their penons and their aeU^hb .miM doth . 
treat 

Sometimes in Eden fair he seems to }S%. 

Sees glorious Adam there made Lora of a]l,2L 
Faneyes the Apple, dangle on the-Tre^ 

Tmit tnm'd nis Saverei^ to a naked thtaL 
Who like a miscreant's driven from that nlaes^ 
To get hb bread with pain, and sweat oC fMs: . 
A penalty impoi^d on hb backsUdiag raesb 

Here sits oar Grandame in retired ))lae«h 

And in her lap, her bloody Cain new bon^ 
The weepinff imp oft looks her in the Isea, 

Bewails ms nnknown hap, and fate Mom ; 
Hb mother sishs, to think of Faradbe» 
And how she lost her bliss, to be more wia% 
Believhig Um that was» and is» Fathw el ^ 

Here Cain and Abel oome to saerillai^ 
Fhiito of the earth, and fatUngs eaeh do bilaf t 

OaAbersgilttheflredeseendsltmar' 
B«l no-sash jign oa frlsa Osin^ 
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With lolleii hateful look* h% goes his wayM. 
Hath thousand thougUta to eud hia brotLei^s dayeit 
Upon whoee blood hia ftiture good he hopes to 
raises 

There Abel keeps his iheep, no ill he thinks. 
His brother comes, then acts his fratricide, 
.1^ Viipn £arth, of blood her first draught drinks. 

But since that time she often hath been doy'd; 
The wretch with ghastly face and dreadful mmd. 
Thinks each he sees will serve hira in his kind. 
Though none on Earth but kindred near then could 
he find. 

Who fiincyes not his looks now at the bnr, 

His lace like death, his heart with horror fraught, 

2for male-factor erer felt like war. 

When deep deimair, with wish of life hath fought, 

Brmnded with guilt, and cnisht with treble woes, 

A TSgabond to Land of Kod he goes, 

A city builds, that walls might him secure from 

Who thinks not oft upon the Fathers ages, 
Their Ions descent, how nephew's sons they saw, 

The starry observations of those Sages, 

And how their precepts to tlieir sons were law. 

How Adam sigh'd to see his proji^eny. 

Clothed all in nis black sinlull hvery, 

Who neither guilt, nor yet the puuishroeot could 

Our life compare we with their length of dnyes. 

Who to the tenth of theirs doth now arrive ff 
And though thus short, we shorten many ways» 

living so little while we are alive; 
In eating, drinking, sleeping, vain delight. 
So unawares conies on perpetual night. 
And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal flight 

When I behold the heavens as in their prime. 
And then the earth (though old) still clad in 
green. 
The stones and trees, insensible of tlms^ 

Kor age nor wrinkle on their front are seen ; 
If winter come, and greenness then do fade, 
A Spring returns, and they more youthful made; 
But Man grows old, lies 4own, remains where oneo 
heTslSl 

By birth more noble than those creatures all. 

Yet seems by nature and by customs pnned. 
No sooner born, but grief and care make full 

Ihat state obliterate he had at first 
Kor youth nor strength, nor wisdom spring again, 
Kor hsbitations long thrir names retain. 
But in oblivion to the final day remain. 

Shall I then praise the heavens, the trees, the earth. 
Because taeir beauty and their strength last 
loogert 
Shall I wish their, or never to had birth, 

Beoause they're bigger, and their bodyes stronger! 
Nay, they shaU darken, perish, fnde and dye, 
And when unmade, so ever shall they lye^ 
But man was made lor endless immortali^. 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately dm 

Close sate I by a goodly Riveras siae. 
Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhebn; 

A lonely place, witli pleasures dignified. 
I once that Wd the shady woods so wdl, 
Kow thought the rivers did the trees exedl. 
And If the sun would ever shbo, thera wudd I 
dwea 

While on the stealinff stream I fixt mine eye, 
Whii'h to the longed-for Ocean hold its coutm, 

I markt nor erooks, nor rubs that there did lye 
Ooq14 Under aught^ but still •ugment ita MM! 



O happy Flood, quoth X, that hold*st thy race 

Till thou arrive at tliy beloved place. 

Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy pac& 

Nor is*t enough, that thou alone may*st slide, 
But hundred brooks in thy clear waves do meet 

So hand in hand alone with thee they glide 
To Thetis' house, where all enibmce and greet: 

Thou Emblem true, of what I count the best 

Oh could I lead my Rivulets to rest. 

So may we press to that vast mansion, ever blest 

Ye Fish which in this liquid region 'bide, 

That for each season, have your habitation, 
Now salt now fresh, where you think best to glide. 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 
In lakes and ponds, you leave your numerous fry, 
So nature taught and yet you know not why, 
You watry folk that know not your felicity. 

Look how the wantons frisk to taste the air. 

Then to the colder bottom straight they dive, 
Eftsoon to Neptune's glassie Hall repair 

To see what trade Uie great ones there do drive. 
Who forage o'er the spacious sea-green field. 
And take the trembling prey before it yield. 
Whose armour is their scales, their spreading fins 
their shield. 

While musing thus with contemplation fed,^ 

And thousand fancycs buzzing in my brain, 
Ihe sweet tongued Philomel percht o'er my head. 

And chanted forth a most melodious strain 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearing better than my sight 
And wisht me wings with her a while to take my 
flight 

O merry Bird (said I) thnt feara no snares. 

That neither toyles nor hoards up in thy bam. 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciatinff cares ' 
To gain more good, or shun what might theo 
harm; 
Thy doaths ne'er wear, thy meat is every where, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water elear. 
Reminds not what is past nor whatfs to come dost 
fear. 

The dawning mom with songs thou dost prevent^ 
Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew. 

So each one tunes his pretty instrument^ 
And warbling out tne olo, be^ns anew. 

And thus they pass their youth in summer season. 

Then follow thee into a better region. 

Where winter^s never felt by that sweet airy legion. 

Han's at the best a creature firail and vain. 

In knowledge ignorant in strength but weak: 
Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain. 

Each storm his state, his mind, his body breaks 
From some of these he never finds cessation. 
But diiy or night within, without vezation. 
Troubles from foes, ttom friends, fitNn dearett» 
nearest relatioiL 

And yet this sinfbl creature, frail and vaia, 

Thia lump of wretchedness, of sin and sorrow* * 
This weather>beaten vessel wreckt with pain, 

Joyce not in hope of an eternal morrow: 
Nor all his losses^ erosses and Tcgmtlon, 
In weighty in frequency and long duratioa 
Can make him deeply groan for that divina T^nabi 

The Iforinw that on irooolli wares doth fcUda^ 
Sings merrily, and steers his barque with atM^ 

As if ha had command of wind and iii% 
And BOW bceome great Masttr al tU MM s 
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But saddenW % ttorm •poib oil tih« tport^ 
And iniikea him long for a more qaict ix>rt, 
Which 'gaimt all advene wiudt may serve for foil 

So he that saileth in this world of pleasure, 
Feedinff oo sweets, that never bit of th' towre, 

11uit*s full of friends, of honour and of treasure. 
Fond fool, he takes this earth ev'n for heayVa 
bower. 

But -sad affliction comes and makes him see 

IIerc*s neither honour, wealth, nor safety; 

0:iiy above is found all with seeurity. 

Time the fatal wrack of mortil thiop^s. 
That draws oblivion's curtains over kinci, 

Their sumptuous monuments, men know Uiem not^ 

Their names without a Record are forgot; 
Tlieir i>ariB, their ports, their pomp's all laid in th* 

dust, 
Xor wit, nor gold, nor building *8eape time's rust; 
But he who:-c name is graved in the white stone 
Shall last and shine when all of these are gone. 

OLD Aoi BBOouKfs TifE nsToaT OT TUX rvmnAM rsBioo 
— -ntox ma rors aob or jiax. 

What you have been, e\'*n such Imre I before. 
And au you say, sav I, and »omcthinff more ; 
Babe*s innocence, louth*s wildncds I have seen. 
And in p«*rp]exed middle-age have bin ; 
Sickness, dangers, and anxieties have past, 
And on this Stage have come to act my last : 

1 have bin young, and strong, and wise as you. 
But now. Bit vueri tents, is too true ; 

In every Age Vvc foun<l much varietie. 

An end of alt perfection now I see. 

It's not my valour, honour, nor my gold. 

My ruin*d house, now falling can upliold; 

It^ not my Learning, Rhetoric, wit so large. 

Now hath the power, Death's Warfare to discharge; 

It's not my goodly house, nor bed of down, 

Tliat can refresh, or ease, if Conscience frown ; 

Nor from alliance now can I have hope. 

But what I have done well, that is my prop ; 

He that in youth is godly, wise, and sage. 

Provides a staff for to support his age ; 

Great mutations, Mme Jovful, and some tad. 

In this short Pilgrimage I oft have had ; 

Sometimes the Ileavens with plenty smil'd on me, 

Sometimes again, rain'd all adversity ; 

Sometimes in honour, and sometimes in disgmee^ 

Sometimes an abject, then again in placet 

Such [>rivate changes oft mine eyes nave 8ecii» 

In varioos times of state I've also been. 

Pvt seen a kingdom flourish like a tree^ 

Wlien it waa rul'd bv that celestial ahe ; 

And like a cedar, otncrs to aurmoimt. 

That but for shrubs tiiev did themsdvet aecoant ; 

Then saw I France, and Holland savetl. Gales won, 

And Philip, and Albertus, half undone ; 

I saw all peace at home, terror to foca. 

But ah, I saw at last those eyes to close ; 

And then, methought, the world at noon grew dark, 

When it had lost that radiant san4ike spark, 

In midst of grie&t I saw some hopes renve 

(For *twas our hopes then k^pt our hearts aliTe)^ 

I saw hopes dasht, our forwardness was ilicnty 

And sUenc'd we, by Act of Fuliament 

Fve seen from Rome, an execrable thins, 

A plot to blow up Noblee, and their Kuig; 

Fve seen desiffaa at Rn, and Gadea eroat^ 

And poor PaTaUnala Ibr aver loit; 

I're seen a Prince, to Utc oa othcra' laadii 

A Royal one, by alms flpom aabJeetsT baiid% 

Pva teen base men, advano'd to mal dcgrti^ 

And worthy OBMb p«t to aitrcBiItyi 



But not their Prinee*^ lore, nor state so lugh; 
Could once reverse their shameful destiny. 
Fve seen one stabb'd, another lose bia head ; 
And others fly their Countiy, through their dread 
I've seen and so have ye, for 'tis but late^ 
The desolation of a goodly dutc. 
Plotted and aeted, ao that noue can tell. 
Who gave the counsel, but the Prince of hdL 
Fve seen a land unmoulded with great pun. 
But yet may live to seo't made up a^n: 
Fve seen it sliaken, rent, and aoard in blood. 
But outof troubles, ye may see mneh good. 
Tlicso are no old wive»' tale% but this is trath ; 
We old men love to tell what's done in youth. 



And on he goes Darius for to meet; 

Who came with thousand thousands at his feci. 

Though some there be, and that more likely, write. 

He but four hundred thousand had to figh( 

The rest attendants, which made np no ie»; 

(Both sexes there) was almost numperiam 

For this wise King had brought to see the tpoti; 

Along with him, Uie Ladies of the Court 

His mother old, beauteous wife, and daughters^ 

It seems to see the Macedonian's slaugjhten. 

Sure it's beyond my time, and little «rt^ 

To shew, how great Darius play'd hia part; 

The splendor, and the pomp, he marched in. 

For since the world, was no such pageant aeen. 

Oh, twas a goodly sight, there to benold 

The Persians elad in silk, and gUtt'rtng gold ; 

The stately Horses trapt, the launces gitt, 

As if they were now all to run at tiH: 

The Holy fire, was borne before the Host 

(For Sun and Fire the Persians worship moit); 

The Priesta in their strange habit follow after ; 

An oUect not so much of fear, aa laoffhter. 

The King sat in a chariot made of gold. 

With Robes and Crown, most glorious to beheld. 

And o'er his head, his golden gods on higii. 

Support a parti-colourod canopy. 

A number of spare horses next were lad. 

Lest he should need theno, in his efaariotra ataad 

But they that saw hun in this slate to lye. 

Would think he neither thought to ficht ner fly. 

He fifteen hundred had like women £cst. 

For so to fright the Qreeka he judg'd was best 

Their golden Ornaments ao to set forth. 

Would ask more time, fhan were their bodies wnttb. 

Great Si'Ugambis, ahe brought np the Rear; 

Then anch a world of Wagons did appear. 

Like several houses moving upon wneda: 

As if slie'd drown, whole Sushisn at her heela 

This brave Virago, to the King waa mother; 

And as much good she did, aa any other. 

Kow lest this Gold, and all this goodly gtofl^ 

Had not been spoil, and booi^ nch anoa((h, 

A thousand Mules, and Gameb ready watt^ 

Loaden with gold, with Jewels and with ^ata^ 

For sure Dariua thought, at the fliat sish^ 

The Greeks would all adore, and would ncoa fl|^ 

But when both armiea met, ha might bdiold, 

Tliat valour was mora worth than pcatls, or goUL 

And how his wealth senr'd but for baits t*aUnra^ 

Which made his over-throw mora flereanad aor^ 

Hie Greeka come on, and with a gallant gr am ^ 

Let tj their arrows in the Persiniira fooa; 

The Cowards foelmgthia sharp stinging dmifi^ 

Most basely ran, nad left their King tX Uaem^ 

Who fromUi golden aoaehis ffiad i'aUght, 

And cast away Ida crown, for awillar flin*| 

or late, Uke soma inmoTaaMa ha fcqr. 

Vow finds both Icgi^ and hoiw^ to r«i ovtjt 
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Two liii]idrc4 thousand men that iky.wora ibiii. 
And forty thouannd prisoners also tana; 
Besides^ the Queeoa^ and Ladies of the Gouit^ 
If Gurtiiis be trae» in his report 

ma rusB axd ns sraoL 
In seeret plaee where once I stood 
Close by tlie banks of Sacrim flood, 
I heard two sisters reason on 
Things tliat are post and things to eomcL 
One Flesh was ealled, who had her eye 
On worldly wealth and Tanify; 
The otlier spirit* who did rear 
Her thoughts into a higher sphere: 
Sister, quoth Flesh, wliat UvVt thoa on* 
Kothing but meditation t 
Doth eontemplation feed thee so 
Regardlessly to let eartii got 
Can ^Mieulation satisfy, 
Kotion without reality f 
Dost dream of tilings beyond the noao 
And doBt thou hope to dwell there soon I 
Hast treasures there laid up in store, ' 
That all in th' world thou couut'st but poor I 
Art fancy sick or tnru*d a sot 
To catch at shadows wliich are not? 
Come, come, 1*11 shoir anto thy aensc^ 
Industry hath its rccompensei 
What canst desire, but thou mayst aeo 
The aobetance in Tariety f 
Dost honor like t acquire the same^ 
As some, to their immortal famo: 
And trophies to thy name ereet» 
Which wearing time shall ne*er deieet 
For riches dost thou long fuU sore I 
Behold enough of precious store; 
Karih hath more silver, pearls, and gold. 
Than eyes can see or hands can hold. 
AfTect'et thou plensuref Ukt thy fill. 
Earth hath enoi^ of what you wiDL 
Then let not co what thou may'st find. 
For things unknoioi, only in mind. 
Spr. Be still, thou unregea*r»te pirt^ 
Disturb no mote my settlea hearty 
For I have Tow*d (and.so will do)i 
Thee as a foe still to pursue; 
And combat thee witn will, and must 
Untfl I see thee laid in th' dust 
Sisters we are, yea, twins we be, 
Tet deadly feud *twizt thee and me; 
For from one fiither are we not, 
Ihon by old Adam wast begot; 
But my arise is from abore. 
Whence my dear father 1 do lore. 
Thon speak'st me fair, but hat'st me sore. 
Thy flattering shows HI trust no more. 
How oft thy slave hast thou me made. 
When I beticT'd what thoa hast said. 
And norer had more eaose of woe 
Than when I did ichat thoa bad'st dok 
rn stop my ears, at these thy charms, 
And eoont them for my deadly hann^ 
Thy sinful pleasures I do hate^ 
Thy riches are to me no bate^ 
Thy honors do nor will I love. 
For my ambition lies abovsi 
Mv greatest honoor it shoB bt^ 
When 1 am vietor over thce^ 
And triumph shall, with lavrd heiwl. 
When thoa my eaptive shaH be M : 
How I do live thoa aeed'st Bot scoff. 
For I have meat thoa knoVst not of; 
The bidden mamia I do eat^ 
The word of life H ia my meat 
lljthoagfattdoyieldmii 



Than can thy hours in pleasure spec!. 
Kor are they shadows which I catch, 
Kor fancies vain at which 1 snatch : 
But reach at things that are so high 
Beyond thy dull capacity; 
Eternal substance 1 do see, 
With which enriched I would be; 
Mine eje doth pierce Uie heavens, and see 
What IS iuvittble to thee. 
Ify gannents are not silk nor gold, 
Kor such-like trash which earth doth hcdd. 
But roval robes I sholl have on, 
Hore glorious than the glist'ning sun ; 
Hy crown not diamonds, pearls, and gold. 
But such as angela^ heads infold. 
The eity where I hope to dwell, 
Tliere's none on earth can parallel ; 
The stately walls, both high and strong. 
Are made of precious jasper stone; 
The gates of peari, both rich and dear. 
And angels are for porters there; 
Ihe streets thereof transparent gold. 
Such as no eye did e'er b«hold ; 
A christal river there doth run. 
Which doth proceed from the lAuib's throne: . 
Of life there are the waters sure. 
Which shall remain for ever pure; ' 
Kor sun, i>or tnoon, they have no need. 
For glory doth from God proceed: 
No candle there, nor yet torch li^ht, 
For tliere shall be no darksome ni^t 
. Fkom sickness and iufirmity. 
For evermore there shall be fte% 
Kor witheritig nge shall e*er come there. 
But beauty shall be bright and clear; 
Tliis cit}' pure u not for thee. 
For things andean there shaU not be; 
If I of heaven may have my fill. 
Take thou the world, Uid all that ^wilL 

PETEB FOLQEB. 
Pktbx Foiger, the maternal (grandfather of Bon- 
Jaimn Franklin, and only diild of John Folger, 
came to America with his father from Norwich, 
Enirland, in 1635, at* the age of eighteen. They 
settled 8oon after their arrival at Martha^s Yine- 
yard, where John died in 1660, leaving a widow, 
Heribdl, who was liinng in 1668. 

Peter married, in 1644, Mary Horrell, an inmate 
in the family of the cdebraied Hngh Peters, who 
is said to nave been a fellow-pivsaenger of the 
Folgers in their voyage to America. In 1668 he 
removed to Nantucket, and was among the* firrt 
settlers of that ishind. He was oqe of five com* 
roissioners to lay out land, a task for. wliioh be 
was well qualified by his knowledge of surveying; 
and the words of tlie order prove the estimaAioo 
in which he was held in the eommniU^, it being 
therein stated, that ^ whatsoever shaU be done by 
tliein, or any three of them, Peter Foteer beiqg 
one, shall be aoooonted legal and valid.'' 

lie learned the language of the IndianSi and 
wa< of mnch service as an hiterpreten The ahl 
rendered bv him in this manner to the Bar. 
Tliomas Mayhew, the Indian mlsBioiwry at 
Martha's Vineyard, is thns recorded by Tlmnaa 
Prince in his accoont of that good and able mni^ 
the anceftor of the gDpat Dr. Mayhew. ot tU 
Revchitloii* 

""lie hail," fBjB Prinea, •«an able and god^ 
Engliiihinan, naineil Peter Folger, emiiloyed i» 
teaohiiigthe jonth la reading, wrilkig^ asd Aa 



PETER FOLQER. 



St 



Imndples of KBgkm bv dftedndng ; bdnr well 
earned likewise in the Scriptnres and oa|)i3jle of 
helping them in religious inatteri." A liMig letter 
to his 8on-in-Uw, Ju^*ph Pratt, is a fUrther proof 
of his familiarity with the Scriptures, anil with 
religious topio^ and he UtmiX to have oooa.«i<maJl7 
preochoiL He i1ie<I in 1690, and his wife in 1704. 
They had two sons and seven ilaughters, the 
youngest of whom, Abbh, was Franklin's mother. 

A few lines in the autobiography of his grantl- 
son, have buoyecl up Peter Folger into immor- 
tality as an author.* "^ I was born at Boston, in 
New England. Hy mother, the mxxmd wife, 
was Abiali F^tlgcr, (laughter of Peter Fdger, one 
of the first colonists tif New England, of whom 
Cotton Mttther makes honourable mention, in his 
Ecclesiastical History of tliat provinoe, as a pitms 
and learned Englishman, if I rightly recollect his 
expressions. I have been tdd of his having 
written a variety of little pieces ; but there ap- 
{tears to be only one in print, which I met with 
many years ago. It was poUislied in the year 
1675, and is in fauiiliar verse, agreeably to the 
tastes of the times and the ooont^. The author 
addresses him<elf to tlie governors for the time 
being, speaks far liberty of cttikscience, and in 
favour of tlie anabaptists, quakers, and other sec- 
taries, who had suHbreil pcri^ecution. To this 
persecution he attributes the wars with the 
natives, and other calamities which afflicte«l the 
country, regarding them as tlie Judgments of Ood 
in punishment of so o<1ions an otfenoe, and he 
ezliorts the govennncnt to the reiieal of laws fo 
<x>ntrary t(» charity. The poem apneared to be 
written witli a manly freedom and a pleasing 
MiTij>licity." 

The outbreaks of opinion and half-framed utter- 
ances of the Nantucket surveyor, were to be 
clarified, in the thinl generation, into tlie love of 
Ubert^ and the dear-toned expre^ion of the 
essayist, philosoiJier, and patriot. The title of Fol- 
ger*s Doem is, A Loohing^loM for the Tintm. or 
the lonner Spirit qf Xew England recited in 
thU (feneration. It was renrinted in 1768. 
Copies of it are very rare. Wo are Indebted f(»r 
the one from which we have reprinted, to a MS. 
copy in possession of Ifr. Bancrofts 

A LOOKiaO-OLAM POK TtM ^ 

irsw BaraLANv BsmrHi nr ywu ctMtM^mm, 
Let all that read these verMi know, 
That I intend somethinff to show 
About our war, how it hath been 
And alio what is the chief sia* 
That God doth so with m eontend 
And when theM wave are like to end. 
Read them in lore; do not despise 
What here k set before thine eyes. 

New EnglaaA fcr theie many ymm 

hath had both rest and p^ 
But now the eaie Is otherwise; 

our troubles doth JaereMii 

The plague of war b BOW 

in lome great eolooiM. 
And many towns are 

we may see wUh o«r ^y«^ 
The Ums of nyuiy fnedl J aea 



we may lament alMi, 

ho In die war have lost their Hires 
•adfidlealiyewfcc 



Ow women abo they hare tml: 

and ehildrea verr snmU, 
Great emelty they have wed 

to souie, though not to alL 

The eoeoiy that hath done thii» 

are very foolish mei^ 
Yet God doth take of them « red 

to pmiish OS for sin. 

If we then truly tarn te God, 

He will remove his iie; 
And Witt forthwith take this hk red!. 

And east It Into fire. 

Let us then seoreh, what b the aa 
that God doth ponbh for; 

And whea found oot» eait it away 
and ever it abhor. 

Sure Hb not chiefly for those tiam^ 
that magistrate! do name^ 

And make good laws for to 
■and execute the sama 

But *tb for that same dying ii% 

that ruleri wiU not own. 
And that whereby madk erwHf 

to brethrea hath been show& 



•ofor. 



The sin of perreeotion 
such laws established. 

By which laws they have cone 
as Uood hath touehed blood. 

It b now forty yean age^ 
ime of them were 



Which was the ground and rise of all 
the peneeutiug tnd& 

Then many worthy perwrns were 
baoiahed to the 



Where they among the nathres did, 
lose their most preeioas hlooda 

And linee that^ many godly inei^ 

Have been to prison senl^ 
They hare been fined, and whipped abo. 

and snfiered banishment 

The came of thb their saflbriBg 

was not for any sia. 
But for the witnem that they hare 

agamst babe apriakling. 

Of later time there hath been seme 

men come into thb land. 
To ware the rulers ef thevalns 

as I do underrtand. 

They eaU on all, both great and sma3, 

to fear God and repeat; 
And for their testhnonies thai 



they 

Tea some ef them they did _ 
that they were sent of God, 

Tb tertiff to great and smell 
that dod woBld send hb red 



Igabst those colonies, beeavm 
they did make lawa not good ; 

And tf those laws were not repeaTd 
theendwovldbahihlooa. 

And the«^ that these were hansbrnM*. 

and did BO hurt to anyt 
But Kved well like kmmt »«^ 

aa tMtlfied by maayi 



<t 
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T«i did lli«M lawB «iftrap Umbi m^ 
tbttt th«y were pot to denth.-^ 

JUd eould HOC have the liberty 
to epeok new their laei breath. 

But theee men were, ■■ I have heard, 

acaiut our College men ; 
Ana this wum, out c? doubt to me; 

that which was mott their an. 

They did reprore aU hirelingi^ 

with a most sharp reproof^ 
BedKose they kuew not how to preaeh 

till mre of means enough. 

Kow to the BufferiDgs of these men 

I hnve but care a hint; 
Beeanse that m Gtvtyt Bukop't^ book 

jou may see all in print* 

But mar we know the eoonsdlom 

that brou^t our mlers in 
To be so guilty as thev are* 

of the aforesaid sin I 

They were the tribe of miuMters^ 

as they are said to be. 
Who always to oar magistratea 

must be the eyes to see. 

These mn the men that by thor wits 

have spun so fair a shred. 
That now themselves and othcte are 

of natiTes in a dread. 

"What need is there of soeh a fear 

if we have done no Ult 
Bvt tis because that we haTO been 

not doing ef 6od*s wilL 

"When Cein had slam his brother, then 

began this fear to be. 
That OTery man would do to him 

the same that did him seei 



The S ei iutm e doth declare the eaosn 
why din did kUl his brother;. 

It was because the deeds of one 
was good, and not the other. 

Beeanse thnt God did favor show 

to Abel more than he. 
That was in reri^ the thing 

that envy ooola not see. 

Then let us all, both mat and 
take heed how we do light 

Against the spirit of the Lord, 
whidb is onr highest light 

Let Ma^stmtes and msnktere 

eonsider what they do: 
Let them repeal those eril lawn 

and break those bands in two 



eGeerfft Bttbop. 
Jedftd. act hf nisn*t bat 
som SMlad np of Kew ^- 



!L«'*.I>?^!I*¥^.*'9«^ ^'^'^ 



Mlatloo of tlM Mlli»rllM|* 

ften ths tef^anlnc oTtl 



tba Bplrtt of tba Lord, 

. ad's fwiMcniloM; WUif a snsr 

tlM Qnaktn In llMft psrt or jkmsitos. 

tbo fiflk vkooth, 1660. to the ond or tks 



toatb moath, IMA; wborola tbo craol wblpplafo sod seoaif- 
tagB. bonds and fmnrbonmontik and bomiof la tbo boad, sad 
enttSBfC off or oorti bani^bmoBt apoa Mia of dcstb, oad pat* 



tf at to dootb. *&, oro ■horttx 



leei. Aioooad 



I aovt 
.^^._^.lta1MT,i»d bittb wore foprintod In 17m,wttb •'la 
(aowar to Oottoa Mothor'o AboMo la bio talo lIMonr of Ikw 
I Wblllnc. wllb on Aanondts.** 
tbo QuAkei* In ]«M. Ho woo tbs satbor of 
savoffalwofbooatbodactrlnooi^tbooorttowblob hsbs l wig 
odtpaMlibsdattalerTsUlhNnlMSIelMil ^^ 



Whidi have been made as tn%is and 

to eateh the innocents. 
And whereby it has gone so fiur 

I see yoo write yoorsrives in print, 

theBalmof GUead; 
Then do not aet as if yon were 

like men that are half mad. 

If vou ean heal the land, what is 

the cause things are so bad! 
I think iiastead of that, yon make 
. the hearts of people sad. 

Is this n thne for yon to press^ ^ 

to draw the blood of those 
That are your neighbours and your friccdi f 

as if yon had no foek 

Yen, some there are, as I fasre heard. 

hare lately found out tricks 
To put the cause of all the war 

upon the heretiei^ 

Or rather on some otBeets^ 

that now begin to slack 
The execution of those lawsi 

whose eousequeuee is bind:. 

. I do affirm to you, if that 
be really your mind. 
You must go turn another leaf^ 
before tMt peace you find. 

Kow. loring friends and countiymen« 

I wiih we may be wise^ 
Tie now a time i«»r every man 

to see with his own cyen 

Tis easy .to provoke the Lord 

to send among us war, 
^ris easy to do violcnee^ 

to envy, nnd to Jar. 

To show a spirit that is hif^ 

to scorn and domineer; 
To pride it out» as if there were 

no God to make ns fear; 

To covet what is not our own, 

to cheat and to oppren. 
To live a life that might free na 

from act! of BightcousneM; 

To swear and lie, and to be dnmk, 

to backbite one another; 
To carry tales that ma v do hnit 

and mischief to onr orotherl 

To live in sueli hypoeriiy, 

as men may think ns soed, 
Although our hearts wittiln are ftdl 

of eril and of bloud. • 



An these and i 



revOsi 



injrei 
are easy for to do: 
But to repent, and to refenB, 
we have do strength nnta 

Let ns then aeek for help from Ood» 
nnd turn to him thnt smite: 

LH ne take heed that at no that 
wesinagninotonrUii^t 

Lefb bear our testimony pinfai 
against rin in high and low; 

And see that we no cowards bs^ 
to hide the ligjht we bMW. 
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When JooathAO is called to eoort^ 

•ball we as atanden by. 
Be Btill and have no word to apeak, 

bat suffer him to diet 

If that you sar yon cannot hel|v 

tilings will DC as thej are; 
I tell you true, 'tis plain and dear, 

those words may come from fear. 

That you shall lose some carnal thingi^ 

if you do speak for God; 
And uere you go the nearest way 

to tnste deep of his rod 

lis true there are some times» indeed, 

of silence to the meek ; 
Kot ever, for the Lord doth say, 

there is a time to q;Mak. 

Be vigilant then for to see 

the moviDgs of your hearty 
And you will know right well the timo 

when you shall act your pari 

I would not have you for to think, 

tlio' I hare wrote so much. 
That I hereby do throw a stone 

at magistratss, at sucA. 

The rulers in the country, I 

do own them in the Ix>rd ; 
And such as are for government, 

.with them I do accord. 

But that which I intend hereby, 
is, that they would keep bounds, 

And meddle not with God's worship-, 
for which they have no ground 

And I am not alone herein, 
there's many hundreds more^ 

That have for many years ago 
spake much upon tnat score. 

lodeed I really believe, 

it's not your business 
To meddle with the Ghoreh of Chriat 

in matters more or less. 

There's work enough to do beside^ 
.to Judge in mine and thint: 

To succor poor and fistherieas^ 
that is the work in fine. 

And I do think that now yon find 

enough of that to do ; 
Much more at such a time aa thia^ 

as there is war alaa 

Indeed I eouni H very low, 

for people in these daya, 
To ask the rulers for thdr leftTa 

to serve God in his ways* 

I count it worse in maffiatntw 

to use the iron aworo. 
To do that work which Oifiit aknt 

will do by his own woid 

The CSiordi may now go stay at hMM^ 

there's nolhinc for to do; 
Their work k all cot cot by fev, 

and almoat made up toa 

How, reader, least jov should niatdn, 

inwhatlaaidbefoM 
Coneeming ministers, I thU 

to write a fow wordt moff«b 



I would not have you for to think 

that I am such a fool. 
To write against learning aa aoel^ 

or to cry down n sohooL 

But *t is that Popish.eoIleffe way, 

that I intend herd>v. 
Where men are mew's up in a eage; 

fit for aU villainy. 

But I sliall leave this paddle stuff 

to neighbours at the door. 
That can speak more unto suoli thii^ 

upon a knowing aeorsi 

And now these men, though ne'er ao bad» 
when they have leam'd their tnid% 

They must come in and bear o part^ 
whatever lows are made 

I can't but wonder for to aeo 

our magistrstes nnd wise, 
That they sit still nnd aufi'er them 

to ride on them, not riscu 

And stir them up to do that worl^ 
that Scripture rule there wanti^ 

To persecute and persecute 
thoee that they judge are saints. 

There's one thing more thai I bsliore 

la worse than all the rest^ 
They vilify the Spirit of God, 

nnd count school learning belt 

If that a boT hath learn'd hk trad^ 

and can the Spirit dissraea. 
Then he is lifted up on nigh, 

and needs must have a plaeei 

But I shall leave thk dirty 8tul( 

and give but here a hint, 
Because that you have CriiM* booii;* 

and may see more in print 

There are some few, it may be, thrt 
are dear of thk aame trade ; 

And of those men, I onty say, 
these verses are not madsi 

Kow for the length oT time, how long 

these wars are like to be^ 
I may speak something unto thaL 

ifmenwiUr 



The Scripture doth pomt out tha tlB% 

and tk as we do diOM^ 
For to obey the voiee of Go^ 

or else for to rsAiiiL 

The jprophet Jeremy do^ msf^ 
when war waa tfareatf nod aorr. 

That if men do repent and tun, 
Qod will afflict ao I 



But audi a turning unto God. 

aakbutToihdlT,. 
When men reAise lor to 

itkuotwortha^. 
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Tit hard for yon, m I do hear, 

though TOQ be under rod. 
To sav to krael,- Oo, you, 

Mkd serve the Lord your CSod 

YOU do many prayers make, 

^ ^d fiieting thereto. 

Yet if your hands be full of blood, 
all tbis will DeVer da 

The end that God doth send his sword, 

is that ire might amend, 
Ihen, if that we reform aright^ 

the war will shortly end. 

New England they are like the Jews, 

as like as like ean be ; 
They made large promises to God, 

at home and at the sen. 

They did proclaim free Liberty, 

they cut the calf in twain. 
They port between the part thereof, 

O this was all in vain. 

For since they came into this land, 

they floated to and iro, 
Sometimei, then, brethren may be free^ 

while hence to prison ga 

According as the times to go, 

and weather is abroad. 
So we ean serve ourselves sometimes 

and sometimes serve the Lord. 

But let us hear what God doth say, 

to such backsliding men. 
That can with ease to brenk their tows» 

and soon go back again. Jem, 84. 

He saith he will proclaim for them, 
a freedom to the sword, 

r would not fear him so. 
I word. 

This liberty unto the sword, 

he hath proclaimed for us, 
And we are like to fed it long; 

if matters do go thou 

Tis better for our magistrate^ 

to shorten time, I say. 
By breaking of those bauds in two 

that look an evil way. 

You do profess yourselves to be 

men that do pray alwa^ 
Then do not keep such evd lawi^ 

as may serve at wet dayn 

If that the peace of God £d rule, 

with power in oar heart, 
Then outward war would flee away, 

and rest would be our part 

If we do lore our brcOiraa, 

and do to them, I say. 
As ve would they should do to u^ 

wo should be quiet straightway. 

But if that we a smiting go^ 

ol lellow-servants so, 
KjO marvel if oar wart in er ettt 

and things so heavy pK 

*Tit like that some may think and say, 
our war would not reaiaiii, 

If so be that a thoosand mort 
olBtliTet were bat tkia. 



afreeoomu>ui 

Because they woi 

as to obey his "^ 



Alas I these are but foolish thought^ 

God can make more arise. 
And if that there were none at alL 

he ean make war with fliea 

It is the presence of the Lord, 

must make our foes to shake. 
Or else it*s like he will e*cr long 

know how to moke us quake. 

Let us lie low before the Lord, 

in all humility. 
And then we shall with Asa see 

our enemies to fly. 

But if that we do leave the Lord, 

and trust in fle«hl^ arm. 
Then *tis no wonder if thot we 

do hear more news of harm. 

Let's have our faith and hope in God, 

and trust in him alone. 
And then no doubt this storm of war 

it quickly will be gone. 

Thus, reader, I, >n iove to aH, 

leave these few lines with thee. 
Hoping that in the substance we 

shaU very well agresL 

If that you do mistake the verse 

for its uncomely dress, 
I tdl thee true, I never thought 

that it would pass the presSb 

If any at the matter kick, 

it*s like he*s galled at hearty 
And that*s the reason why he kicks^ 

because he finds it smart 

I am for peace, and not fnr war, 

and 1hat*s the reason why 
I write more plain than some men do. 

that use to daub and liei 

But I shall cease and set my name 

to what I here insert, 
Because to be a libeller, 

I hate it with my heart 

From Sktrh<m^ town, where now I dweD, 

my name I do put here, 
Without offenee your real friend. 

it is Psrca FoLsn. 
AfrU S8, 1C7A. 

WILLIAM HUBBABDl 

VftuuM HuBBAKD WAS bom ill 1621, and was of 
the first clost who graduated from Harvard in 
1042. He became minittar of Ipswich,t where bo 

was vidtod in 168fi by John Dnnton,* who gives 
a good aocount of hit hotpiuUty, amiability, and 



eNsataditt 

t **Tbc Ufe sad Xnofser John IhintoB,eltlMa oflfadsa,** 
a Ds Fotf-bh lort ofbook, pnbllnlMd la ITtlk !>• utkor was 
a bookieUcr wbow hnmor U was to dtwiU bis fellow traS; 
ff«, eiwUimei«i sud tody vUllom— sn odd mixture (as la DdW> 
of piety and lovc-awkln^ In IdM. be vfetted^BMloa wtik a 
vento^ of boolUL ParHoa stoek, which mM well lie deaoilhce 
the Mathers sad aChera. From hit aeooant, fsNaatiy was 
l\f la rotP^ la the cdd Pvrltaa mrtr^poia llli drssrt^ 
1 ir the hdles art MfMjr amurta^ 



fSi", 
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acquirements. He published a ITdrrative of ike 
trouhln vith the Indian fW>m 1607 to 1677, 
and a number of ecnnons; and died Sept 14, 
1704. He wrote a History of New England, for 
which the stute paid him £50, and which was 
used by Mather, Hutchinson, who states tliat it 
was ^^ of great use^^ to hiin, and other writers. It 
is said to have been tvaved from the flames in the 
attack on Governor Hutchinson*s house, by Dr. 
Andrew E, Eliot, and was presented by his son to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, by whom it 
was finally printod in 1815. It cqpip"^^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
tory from the disooveiy of the country to the 
year 1680. 

MICHAEL WIGOLESWOBTH. 
Michael Wiggles wozrrn was, in his day, one of 
tlie most successful of onr early writers. He was 
born about 1631, and after completing his studies 
at Harvard, in 1G51, api»ointed a tutor in tlie col- 
lege. He soon after " made his remove to Meldon,** 
where he wa:$ ordained, and remained a ^* faithfiil 
TMistor, for about a jubilee of years together." 
Fre<iuent attacks of illness to which his sliglit 
oon:ititution dis|K>sed him, for he was, as one of his 
friendi« infonns us, in a preliminary address to the 
Day of Doom, ** a little feeble shadgw of a mun,** 
forced him occasionally to suspend his pulpit ex- 
ertions. These intervals were, however, marked 
by a change rather tlian cessation of labor, as 
during them he composed his " Day of Doom'* and 
other poems. Notwithstanding his weak frame, 



he lived to the good old age of seventy-four, 
dying in the year 1705. Cotton Mather wrote 
his funeral sermon, and the iollowing 

KPITAVS. 
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His pen did once meat from tlie eater fetch* 
And now he*s gone beyond the eater's reach. 
His body once so thin, was next to none ; 
From hence, he's So unbodied spirits flown. 
Once his rare skill did all digeaiies heal. 
And he does nothing now uneasy feet 
He to bis paradise is joyful come. 
And waits with joy to see his day of Doom. 

Wigglesworth was the author of The Ikty ef 
Doom^ or a Poetical Deeeription of the Great and 
Last Judgment^ ttith a ehort Dieeourte about 
Etemittf^ and ileal out 4^ the Eater^ or Mediteh 
tione eoneemingtheneeeetityy endy and vetfulneee 
o/AjfiietioMUHto God'e Children; aU tending 
to prepare tkem/or^ and'eon^fort them under the 
Croee. Both are small volomea, and went 
through several editions. The second Is the 
nidest in vendflcation, and eoatains some amus- 
ing examples of inoongmoos tboQ|^ fiuniliar U- 
lostfadott. 

We most Boi on the knee 

Be always daadled. 

Nor must we think te iMele Hssfsn 

Vponaleathei^bsd. 



We soon are snrfeited 

With strong delicioos n 

And, therefore, God who knows oar frams^ 

Mingleth our wine with water. 

Meat out of the Eater, is divided into a number 
of sections of some ten or twelve d^t4ine stan- 
zas each. Its style is in general quaint and harsh, 
but i>assages occasionally oocor like the following^ 
which possess high menL 

Soldier, be strong, who flghtesi 

Under a Captain stoat ; 
Dishonour not thy eoaqaering Head 

By basely giving out 

Endure a while, bear ap^ 

And hope for better things.^ 
War ends in peace, and moniing li|^t 

Mounts upon miduigfat*s witigi 

Through changes manifold* 

And dangers periloos. 
Through fiery flames, and water floodj^ 

Tlirough ways calamitous 

We travel towards heaven, 

A quiet habitation. 
Chriiit sliows a kingdom there prepared 

£v'n from the world's foondatioa. 

heaven, most holy plaee^ 

Which art oar country dear I 
What cause have I to long for thec^ 

And beg with man^jr a tear. 

Earth is to me a prison ; 

This body an useless wi^C; 
And an things else ^'ile, vain, and nought 

To one in snch ill plight 

O Christ, make haste, from hands 

Of sin and death me free^ ^ 
And to those heavenly msnsiens^ 

Be pleas*d to carry me. 

Where glorified saints 

For ever are poasest 
Of Ood in Christ their duefest good. 

And from all troubles rsst. 

It is followed by a oollection of verses, rimilar 
in form and style, the title and contents of which 
are sufliciently curious to be quoted in fblL 



Broke open, smelling like sweet 
8pice new taken out of boxea 

Each paradox is like a beat 

Tliat cordials rare inelooeth : 
This Key unlock, op'neth the Bat 

And what's withm diseloeelh ; 
That whoso will, may take his fill 

And gain where no man loseth. 

The contents foQow oo the back cf the title- 
P««^ 

ht in DailEness, 

iek men*s Health, 
Strength in Weakness 
Poor men's WeaMIt 
b eonfinesM 

laBoUtads 

Good i 
fhf in Borrvw, ' 

IJfiiin])eath<b 
Heaven^ Crowns Ibr 

Thomj Wrealkt 
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Are pr«8«Dt6d to thy Tiew, 
lu the Poems that enraek 

If my triali had been thine, 

These would cheer thee more than vine. 

Tlie Day of Doom is a yersificataoii of the acrip- 
tnral account of the hast judgment. It was re- 
printed in London, and a few yean ago in Boston. 
In the prefatory poetical introduction the author 
esfiresfies his intention to rescue poetiy from hea- 
then clasrfosl perversions. 



▲ VKATXa UXTO CHMili TBS JVSQS OV V 

dearest, dread, most glorious King 
111 of thy Justest iudffment eiog : 
Do thou my head and he«t inspire^ 
To sing aright, as I desire. 

Thee, thee alone 111 invocate^ 

For I do much abominate 

To call the Muses to mine aid: 

lIThich is the unchristian use, and trade 

Of some that Christinos would be thought. 

And yet they worship worse than nougut 

Oh ! what a deal of blasphemy. 

And heathenish impiety. 

In Christian poets may be found. 

Where heathen gods with praise are crowned. 

They make Jehovah to stand by. 

Till Juno, Venus, Mercury, 

With frowninff Mars and thundering JoTf, 

Rule earth beK>w, and heaven abovsi 

But I have learnt to |>ray to none. 

Save only God in Christ alonei 

Kor will I laud, no not in Jest, 

That which I know God doth detest 

1 reckon it a damning evil * 

To give God's praises to the Deril, 
Thou, Christ, and he to whom I pray, 
Tby glory fain I would disnlaj;. 
C^ guide me bv thy sacred spirit^ 
So to indite and so to write, ' 
That I thy holy name may praise. 
And teach the sons of man thy wayi^ 

One of the best passsages of the poem, whidi we 
quote, id modestly introduced at the end of the 
Volume, ^ to fill up the empty pnges following." 



Vain, frail, short-lived, and miserable man. 
Learn what thou art, when thy estate la best^ 
A restless wave o* th' troubled ocean, 
A dream, a lifdess picture finely drest 

A wind, a flower, a vapor, and a bubble, 
A whed that stands not still, a trembling reed, 
A trolUng stone, dry dust, light ehaff and staff, 
A shadow of sometmng, but truly nought indeed. 

Learn what deceitful toys, and empty things 
lUs world and all its best enjoyments be: 
Out of the earth no true contentment springi^ 
But all things here are vexing vanity. 

For what is beauty, but a fading flower» 
Or what is pleasure but the devil's bait. 
Whereby he eateheth whom he would devew; 
~ mutitudes of souls doth mbatsi 



And what are /WeMb, but mortal men as ve^ 
Whom death Rom us may ouiekly separsAs ; 
Or else their hearts may quite estranged bs^ 
And aU their love be turned bto hatsi 

And what ars rM«s, te be deated enl 
VMertaia, flokk, and easaarii^ things} 



They draw men*s souls into perdition. 

And when most needed, take them to their wingiL 

Ah, foolish man ! that sets his heart upon 
Such empty shadows, such wild fowl as these, 
That being gotten will be quickly gone. 
And whilst they stay increase but his disease; 

As in a dropsy, drinking drought begets, 

The more he drinks, the more tie stiu requires; 

So on this world whoso offection sets. 

His wealth's increase, iucreaseth his deures. 

O happy man, whose portion is above 

These floods, wlftre flames, where foes cannot bereave 

him. 
Most wretched man, that fixed hath his love 
Upon this world that surely will deceive him. 

For what is Honour f what is sovereignty. 
Whereto meirs hearts so restlessly aspire I 
Whom have they crowned with felicity t 
When did they ever satisfy desire I 

The ear of man with hearing is not fill'd; 
To see new lights still coveting the eve: 
The craving stomach, though it may be stilTd, 
Yet craves again without a new supply. 

AH earthly things man's cravings answer not, 
Whose litUe heart would all the world contain, 
(If all the world would fall to one man's lot) 
And notwithstanding empty still remain. 

The Eastern c&nqueror was said to wecp^ 
When he the Inman ocean did view. 
To see his conquest bounded by the deep^ 
And no more worlds remaining to subduei 

Who would Uiat man in his enjoyment blee% 
Or envy him, or covet his estate. 
Whose gettings do augment his greediness, 
And m^e his wishes more intemperate t 

Such is the wonted and the eommon guise 
Of those on earth that bear the (greatest sway; 
If with a few the case be otherwi^. 
They seek a kingdom that abides for aysi 

Moreover thev, of all the sons of men. 
That rule, and are in highest |>laees set; 
Are most inclined to scorn their brethren ; 
And God himself (without grei&t grace) foiget 

For as the sun doth bUnd the facet's cve% 
That for a time they nought discern anght: 
So honour doth befool and blind the wise. 
And their own lustre leaves tliem of their n^L 

Great are their dangers, manifold their eareSi 
Thro* which whilst others sleep, thej searedy n^ 
And vet are <yft surprised unawarsi^ 
And mil unwilling mto envie's tfup^ 

The mean mechanio finds his kindly rsil^ 
All void of fear sleepeth the country elvwas 
When greatest prineea often are distreslk 
And cannot sleep upon their beds of down. 

Could strenffth or valor men fanmortalissb 
Could wealth or honor keep them fhna dceay. 
There were some cause the same to idolias^ 
And give the lye to that which I do say. 

But nether ean such things theao 
Without the hanrd of a oiange < 
Vor such as trust in them ean they i 
Vnok dismal days» er death's prsvalUag p«v^ 

H beauty eould the bsantiAil dslimd 
Fhm deith'k dominion, then fidr Absalsn 
Had not been brought to sueh a shamefU end s 
Baft lair and fNd «ato the grave mait eeaib 
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If wealth or tecptres eoald immortal mmk«, 
Tlicu wealthy Cranut wherefore art thou deadf 
If warlike force, which mokee the world to quakc^ 
Thea why U Julioi Casor perished t 

Where ore tlie Scipio*8 thuDdcrboltB of wort 
Renowned Pompcy, Caisar*t enemy I 
Stout Hannibal, K'ome*t terror known to far t 
Great Alezaoder, what's become of thee I 

. If gifU and bribes death*B favour might but win. 
If pow*r, if force, or threat'nings might it fray. 
All these, and more, had still surTiving been. 
But all are gone, for death will have no uay. 

Such is this world, with all her pomp and ^lorjn 
Such are the men whom worldly eyes admire. 
Cut down by time, and now become a story, 
That we might after better things aspire. 

Go boast thyself of what thy heart enjoys, 
Vain man! triumph in oil tny worldly bliss: 
Thy beit enjoyments are but trash and toys^ 
Delight thysetf in that which worthless isi 

Omnia pneterennt prnter amare Deom. 



INCREASE ICATHEB-COTrON ICATHEB. 
Cotton Matiieu had the ibrtane or miafortune 
to be bom into the world to sostiiin a great repu- 
tation. The Mather family had struck its roots 
deep in the New England polity. Richard 
Mather, the grandfather, couie to America an 
emigrant non-confonni'^ divine in 1636. and 
immediately took an important ecdeBdasticai posi- 
tion as {lastor in Dorchester. His son. Increase 
Mather, bom at that town in 1689, developed, 
the learning of the name. He was a graduate of 
Harvard, dt which institution be beoime Presi- 
dent in 1G85, in his forty-sixth year, when be 
had fully established hiuL-iclf in Church and State 
as the preacher of the North Chnrch in Boston, 
and the op]K)ncnt of the govermnent of Charles 
U., in support of the Colonial Ciuurter. He was 
employed in Enghind on public afOurs daring the 
diflicult i»eriod of the Revolution of 1688, bring- 
ing back with- him a new roj-al charter, nnder 
which he had the privilege of nominating his 
friend. Sir William Fhirirt, ai Governor to the 
King. In that ase, when learned men gave 
ffrenter dignity to their names in sonorons Latin, 
he was called Cresoentins Matheras,* and his 
studies entitled lum to the honor, for he pa<«ed 
two thirds of the day among^ft his books, and left 
behind him eighty-five publications, a considerable 
number, which was to be very Ihr outdistanced 
by his bookish son. These productions of In- 
crea*ie Mather are chiefly sennons in the theolo- 
gical st^'le of the day. lUs Casa 0/ CoMcienee 
concerning YFiteA^rq/Ljrablished in 1693, bears 
an historical value. The last work of Increase 
Mather was hW Agathonffelua, a preface to hit 
ion Cotton's Codestinua.^ it has this touching ad- 
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dress or ** Attestation,^ which does honor to the 
father and the man. 

The Undseape of heaven here exhibited is drawn 
b^ ooe who, for two-and-foKy years, has, as a so:i 
with a father, served with me m the gospel It 
will be much if these forty-two periods do tiot finish 
our peregrinations together through the wildenieia. 
For my own part, I am every hour lotddng and 
lonciiig for the pleasant laiid, where I am sure I 
shall not find things as I do here this day. And 
having been somewhat eoinforted and strengthened 
bv tlie prospect, which is here, as from the top of 
Mount Fisgoh, taken of it, and entirely satisfied ia 
it, I commend it as one of my last legacies to the 
people of God, which I must leave behmd me in a 
world which has things come and coming upon it^ 
which blessed are they that are escaped fimn. 

Increase Mather married a dauchter of John 
Cotton, of eminent raidL in the old New Eng- 
land Divinity, who gave the Christian name to 
his son. 

Where two petit names their sanetuarr take. 
And in a third combbed a greater makei 

He died in his eiffhty-fifth year, in 1728, and in 
the sizty-axth of his mini<;try. Theology wa« 
long lived in ancient New England.^ llis lifo 
was written by his illnstrioos son with great 
qpirit and nncdon.t 
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(f matter. 

Cotton Mather was bom in Beaton, Feb. li, 
1663. He was well trained fbr Harvard by the 
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Tenerable schoolmaster Ezekiel Gheever,* and was 
a preoodous student ; for at twelve yeari of a^ 
he bad read Cicero, Terence, Ovid, and Viigil, 
the Greek Testament, and entered upon Socrates, 
Homer, and the Hebrew Grammar. To adopt 
the old reading of Shakespeare, 

From 1ii8 cradle, 
He was a tchoUr, and a ripe and good one. 

A mountain of learning and theology was 
heaped upon his childhood. When he Idt col- 
lege, with . a hand^me compliment in Latin 
from Pre:iident Oakes, he employed himself for 
aeyeral years in teaching. In 1684, at tlie 
age of twenty-one, he w&a ordained, when he 
preached the first time for his grandfather, the 
KeT. Mr. Ricliard Mather, at Dorchester; the 
next Lord's day for his own father at Boston; 
and the Lord's day after, for his grandfatlier 
Cotton at Boston. His spiritual life was of an 
earlier date; for in religion, he was a di%'ine 
ahnost fiiom his cradle. He had, as a youth, 
acquired a habit of meditation and religious im- 
provement, modelled upon Bithop IlaU's Ocea^ 
monal Ifeditationi^ in which the most fiimiliar 
occurrences are chosen for remark. 

This quttutness suited the genius of Mather. 
Every incident in Ufe afforded him a text. He 
had a special consideration for the winding up of 
his watch. As he mended his fire he thought of 
rectifying lus life; the act of paring his nail4 
warned him to lay a^ide ^ oil superfiuity of 
naughtiness;" while ^* drinking a di4i of tea" he 
jras espedaltv invited to flugnuit and gratefhl re- 
flections. He appropriated the time while he 
was dressing to particular speculations, parcelling 
out a different set of questions for every day in 
the week. On Sunday morning he commented 
on himself^ as raLstor; on Mondav, as husband 
and faAer; on Tuesday he thought of his rela- 
tionfl, ** taking a catalogue whjch be^n with his 
parents and extended as far as the children c^his 
cousin-germaiis," and, by an odd distribution, in- 
terchanging them 0(Hnetime8 with his enemies; 
Wednesday he gave to the consideration of the 
churdi Aroughout the world; on Thursday he 
turned over his religious society efforts; Friday 
he devoted to the poor and suffering, and Satur- 
day be ccmduded with his own spiritual in- 
tere8tB.t 

To these devout assodations he added the 
most humorous turns, not merely improving, — o 
notion readily entertained— such similes of mortal 
affairs as the striking of a dock or the dying 
flame of a candle, but pinning his pnyeni, on a 
tall man, that he might have **hign attainments 
in Christianity;** on a negro, that he might be 
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washed white by the Spirit; on a very anudl 
man, that he might have great blessings; upon a 
man on horeebock, that as the creature served 
him, so he might serve the Creator; and, at the 
sug^tion of 60 suspicious an incentive, savoring 
so strongly of unholy ecotism, asai)erson paissing 
by without observing him, " Lord, I prapr thee, 
help that man to. take a due notice of Chnst*^ 

it may not be unreasonable to trace tliis habit, 
with the disjx>jition of mind upon which it grew 
in Mather, iiU he carried out the doctrine of sfie- 
cial providence to an excess which assumed the 
worst fonns of dyspeptic and morbid suspidon. 
Pious persons sometnnes forget that, while Deitv 
rul^ tne world with particular control, in which 
nothing is so small as not to be great, it becomes 
not the ignorance of short-sighted mam to be the 
interpreter. 

It was probably one form of this not uncom- 
mon delusion which led Cotton Mather to enter 
60 vigorously u{x>n the prosecution of witchcraft. 
Wherever in me he saw an effect, he looked 
about him for an immediate cau^e, and would 
take up the nearest one which suited his taste 
and humor. He was undoubtedly instnimcntd 
in fomenting the murderous proceeoiugs at Salem ; 
it would be har^h to 'suppose with the deliberate 
intent of reviving a fooinff ecclesiastic tyranny 
and priestly desiMtism in uie knd, but certainly 
with an o\'er-zealous eageraeiis and inordinate 
credulity. Wi^^r men Uian Mather, in tho« 
days, hod a certain kind of belief in the pos4* 
bility of witchcraft . Chief Justice Hale, in 1682, 
had sanctioned the punishment of death for a 
piece of intolerable notisenie in En^nd, and 
witches had been executed in New Engbnd befors 
Mather wa4 bom. There was ju^t lurkins super- 
stition enou^ about in the country, in Uie thin 
settlements and in the purlieus of the wilder- 
nesi, fostered by the disuse of independent thinking 
imdcr the dogmatic puritan theoiog}'. to be effeo* 
tively worked uijon bv a credulous, sealous, unscru- 
pulous advocate; and such, for the time bdng, vcoa 
Cotton Mather. Vanity appears to have been his 
ruling passion, and vanity as3ociated with priestlv 
power and superstition pre jent4 a fearfUl combi- 
nation for the times. Self-blinded, he was fooled 
by the most tnins|)arcnt absurdities. He gives an 
account, in the Jifagnalia^ of the freaks of a young 
giri, one of the bewitched family of the Good- 
wins, whom he took into his house, and who 
phiyed liim a variety- of silly pranks, his rektion 
of which is ezoeethngly quaint and amusing, aU 
of tliem to be exphdned by tlie mischievous 
caprice) of the sex, with so capital an ob|ect as 
himself to work upon, but whidi the learned 
doctor in di>inity magnified in the pulpit—^ 
Bfteaks of ** entertaining his congregation with a 
sennon** on the subJeetr-Hmd the ^^famooi Mr. 
Baxter** echoed in London, as a ^^ great instance, 
with such oimvindng evidence, that he roust be a 
very obdurate Sadduoee, tliat will not believe it** 
This was in 1088. His JiMt&rahU Protid$MH 
relating to WiteUrqft appeared in 1689. The 
twenty exeoutions of Salem look plaoe in 1698; 
nineteen were hung, and another pmsed to death, 
by that peonllar iusUtatioa of tba old EagUah 
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law, the veins forte et dure. Mmther mu OQ the | 
spot, ai<iing aiid abetting, *^ riiliiig in the whirl- 
wiiiJ, Anil directing the stomu'* At the execu- 
tion of the clergyman, George Burroughs, he was 
present among the crowd on liorschacis addres.^ 
ing tlie i)eople, and cavilling at the ordination of 
his brother pastor.* Hi i Wondere of the IntuihU 
World; being an aeeount of the trial of eeteral 
it itches lately executed in Xew England ;f tells 
the story of these melancholy judicial crimes, 
with a hearty unction which gloats over the 
victims, llis faith is as unrelenting as the zeal 
of an antiquarian or a virtuo^. His spiritual 
rant, forgetting the appropriate language of tlie 
scholar and the divine, anUcipates the burle^oe 
of a Maw-wonn, or tlie ravings of a Mucklewrath. 
AVhen the witch mania had run tmt, haWng 
brought itself to a reductio ad ainurdum^ by 
venting suspicions of the diabolical agencies of 
the wife of Governor Phips, which wa^ carryins 
the matter quite too £air, and Robert Calef 'had 
publi^he<l his spirited exposure of the atfair in 
1700,1 Mather repeating the stories in the old 
strain in the Magnalia, makes no retraction of his 
former Judgments or convictions. In 1723, in the 
chapter of the " Remarkables*' of his fatlier, en- 
titled Trouble* from the IntieiUe World^ he 
rei)eat3 the absurd stitries of the^^ prodigious pos- 
session of devils'^ at Salem.§ 

t Tlic WojJcrs *^r ilic ItjThiVk WorM: Uim;«i account of 

itid «r i^r«ml rvniarkJibli.' curiHrfltk* Ubrrf in oceurrJoK. To* 
ct'ttwrf Willi, I Ob^rrtillniu u|KPfl tbu iiai«f<v %^*t n umber, aimI 

*^UTra::« eomTiittUd tj * fencit ct wluJit-* in Sw^J^tand, yeiy 
uiudi (G'^etTiUlii'^. ft:id i^fivr cJEi^tnlitiofr. ika^ iiticter^ bleb New 
Eu^kiid li&^ laburril. 3. i^otae cauiicila dlfv^llnf a due Im* 
|troremi«Dt of tb« tvrribk i\\%m^ lstt?3y ii^vt br tbe noosoal 
■iiil ifJiialag V,3,Xi'^ *i>l Evil ^j^trlu tn Xr«r L^'v^^Und. 4. A 
btlet d^■<^^^^-<^ ^{i-m tho+e Tctu^itiliftrt* irli^ch Q,r^ the more 
onlt&iirv l>*rS<H?» iif Sftiafi, bjr L'uuufi M«:lTfr. I\.l.lbbed bf 
tb« f-tw^\i\ ^'mVL\^»l of Msi tsCttSSencv iJi** C^ii 'uorof Ibe 
PrarfHi^i of ihc* M:t".ijcbjsett* Day, in >*» Eoiri jnl Printed 
flr^t It IJioitton, \tk New KrtgUnil : and rnrftrlriTrJ &( London, for 
tfobb HaiiLuiL, at the Tta^en. Id t^tr I'outiTT. Id'X 4'o. pp. 9S. 

% More Wonder? uf tlio 1i»t bible World ; vr line Wundert 
of tbu lriTlitU« World Tihp'a>M In Art t^rUk An aooonut of 
tJjfl ^uftiTln:?! of Mirg^rct it jV, roMn^*.! \}f Hfebert Ca^e^ 
TtttrcL^ii of 0o«ton, id Nait tij inland. LAindoo, K^o. Cft!ef*t 
bo^ik, ou (U QrKry In tbli c^iuikiry, wa» f^jb'iclT burnt bjr tbe 
Ujibor af[#ncv« l:i Lbn collv^c^ vani at Cui^bHd:?^, Samael 
H^bcr. \n Lho \Af^ iif bW Fafbcr (p. 4&y ilbfKw.-^ f>r It inort 
■umiitaiiEy lb in pn«[0.liy li «i^]|r>^ to do. ^^Thore wat s 
ti^tLiLD diAbclltveruf w lit bi! raft, wbu ittdu^ ofalri t t bis boot; 
but &■( Ih« nur> U dc^jd. bis liuok dkcl lo'i^ W-f^rc bTEo.^ ThU 
:nc^Jti-it of pij-i.iri dc-i^rrfe^ ti* bo wi U rvru^-utWred for Lis 
lhd«ti«ni|i-ri» find sitiiitn.e*a. He U de**rrlDf tif luQre »peclal 
notice than bo bas received. He died in 172(i. 

S The wlichcmft executions had been ibe work of a fbw 
olergymen end their friends In office, mod bad been carried 
throogb br a KpecUt conrtgot upamonft them for the occasion. 
Bancnift (}\\. S>) aa^l«ms the **respon«ibl!Ur of the trasedr** to 
the "* Terv few, hardly fire or six. In wbo^ Wnb tbe transltloa 
•tale of the gorernment left, for a season, nnllmlted Influence.** 

^Hiea .Mr. Uphim publhhcd hi!i Lfciurrt f>n this subject, 
be was called upon bf a writer in tbe public priata, to make 
good his change a^nst Cotton MaUier, of barlo? exerted him- 
self to Increa^ and extend the firenxj of the public mind, lie 
produced in replr, an ori^nal letter train Dr. Mather to 
Btephea Sewall, of 8a'.em. In which be maalf«»ts an exoesslre 
earnestness to prerent the excitement Drom sub<>idlng. Thia 
WA« written In September, after the anmmer wbkh bad wlt- 
nes«ed the exeentlons In Salem, and contained an Importunate 
request, that Mr. Sewall would fbrnl«h him with the erldeneo 
glTea at the trials^ ** Imagine me as otdnrate a Sadducee and 
wltch*adToeate at an J amoniras ; address me as one that bedercd 
Bothlng reasonable; and when yon hare so knocked me down, 
to a spectre so unlike me, roo will enable me to box It about 
•mong my nelrhbors till it eome, I know not where at last** 
Peabodjr's Life, t49. Chandler Bobbins, In bis Uistory of the 
Second Chorch, or Old Norih in Boston, bas taken an apolo«re* 
tie tiew of the^ transactions, and exempted Mather fhim tba 
marge of eonaoloos deception. ** lie may be called a fool Ibr 
litoeiedtiUty; bathseerutolysMUMiCbeaalledakaaTafbrhfti 



The lewon, howerer, was not without ])ro6t to 
hhn. AVhen a great humanitarian qnestioii, which 
he was the first to introduce, afterwards came upi 
in the year 1721, the new discovery *if the inocQ- 
ktion for the small -pox, and the superstitioiis 
feeling of the tlay was opposed to it, l£atlier set 
himself npiinst the po^mlar outcry on the nde of 
the reform.* It was m v^n now that his op* 
ponents brought np the diabolical a^ncies of the 
new reme<ly. Matlier liad chosen tlie other sidsu 
and the wicked suggestions of the spiritual world 
were silenced. It was a noble position for a man 
to hold, and he resolutely maintaine<l it Even 
as all fcandd touching the fair Lady Mary "Wort- 
ley Montagu is forgotten, when she is seen ang^* 
callv bringing this protection for humanity from 
Turlkcy to England, so may the bigotry and soper- 
stition of Mather be overlooked when, not wwt- 
ing for English precedents, he took upon himself 
tlie introduction of this new ren\edy in America. 

In many other respects, Mather^a merooiy de- 
serves to be held in esteem by the present genera- 
tion« He carried about with him that iadefatigablo 
sense of usefulness which we associate with the 
popular memory of Franklin, whose eharacter 
doubtl^fes he helped to mould. The philosopher 
in his autobiography, acknowled^ his obligatio 
to Dr. Mather, in a paragraph m which be asfl 
dates the.£^y« to do ^ooawith a book by De 
Foe as ^^ perhaps giving him a torn of thinkins 
that had an influence on some of the principfld 
future events of his life.** He has left another me- 
morandum of this obligation in a letter to Sarond 
Mather, from Passcy, May 12, 1784:— •* When 
I was a boy, I met with a book, entitled ^Es8a}*t 
to do GockL' which I thiidc was written by your 
father. It had been so little regarded by ita 
former possessor, that several leaves of it were 
torn out ; but the remainder gave me sadi a torn 
of thinking, as to have an infloenoe on my con- 
duct through life.*'t 

CTms,i,,j." !♦, 1 i Qutne^ \ma baodlcd Matber less ttUdly ia 

• An iriicrc*tl3j and |rj*tfDcUTc hMory at the tDtrednetlon 
qf Incvul^ttUm InioNetr i:ag>BTi4l, wiTI Lt ruupd tn Mf. lAML 
O. Pcabfi^Jv's Llffi^ oT Coiton VUlhef. ta Tolunsft It. of f^furti's 
Amerlcaj] 'Di-'jnir'lij'. '^Thm tl^rpj'. who w*re c<nefiHT In 
Civar of tnocul^tWM. Fuppurtcd It by iri^im^nu drswn ffonj 
mtdlcol Kknc*; T^Klte ihc tiihjf.-ic(otiv wbo were ms nrneb 
tiDlted •c^iri.-t [uoijrKi'5*d It »lLb»JViitn(-iiis ipbicii ^^t^^hA^f 
t^U^iL^U^^c-J, alScjlD^ tliat \% »bs |>rt?utn]ttiioii* |fi ni&n lo Infl^ 
di^aw o!i irtafi. tloi betnp The picmev^iArt of tbe Mo*t lll^lt" 
Dr ZildUl Bf/t 1^4xn »if>o^ ^m^ in ibr ftc-uUr. tif drTeDtJed 
InwutjiiOin b^ Kl^i*n, luid |iTumnt*0| It bj" b!i eviuTii>l#. Di. 
DoQ^^N^S a I^^Ecfiiiian* & phy^lrlliftn i%f not« In liiu^ton, sod 
■fi*'rward* t\w aiitlii»r *jf "A ?u'(f*m4rT, Hlft<nic»1 fttjd PolUlal, 
ol tlic Drlthb ei^llkirutiU lo KurUi Aoerioa,"' \U% v is ia In* 
d]erna»}( rtppofirnL 

+ Tlib kUtr alHi rirrMrree an «i>«e^'^ cbamrlefWk of 

lK«th|>irtlfrv— the tho^r^tlml Cutton MsXbcr,aiia ilie piaCtt- 

(Al FrQ>t>k1lTi. '^Yuu rueatlr^n jrwir Wtos Ji )t*" eti-eetT- 

eL^bth jru. t tm to mj NjTcritjf- ninth. We w,t% prtiTn c44 

lojTi'tlux It it, naw rnoro lU'm ^liij ^ear* Pine* I l*ft lioitoa: 

but 1 rcmeniUr will iwiiii your fjilh^^f lod (rT»ndf*lh*r, tu^iaf 

' biiir4 ilM-m LiHh In tht \i\i\\M. ond Nnn Uhmh In ll»tir iMiiHi. 

1 Tlic la>t It me I uw yMir faxh^t wiui In the b- jrlnvitni^ aT 17%^ 

; »h*n I Tl-Utd hlui n >« mj- Bm trip to rernifilTuii * be 

j rect'lT*4 ni# \u his I't . ( y. ftfta on mj t^kln^ t(ijiTQ,»tio»6d id« 

I ■t^Kiricr vair out i»r >N4 b<it9i>i^ ibrouirh i narrow |i«Mi^r«, 

I flrt^^M] \,j ft Win OTirr b«iui W» wtre tilU Ultlnf v 1 w|tl>- 

. ^rX'W, hv »fjcitm|iEnjrin;; tts* b«J4nd, and 1 tumlrLg p«^tT t(H 

' If &rdi blm. wlicn Ti* mid h**tlly, ■ fetotip, »t*x-p [ I dtd »»( 

undrfJitJiM ?ilrn. tlU I Frit mv li«ld h|t ap&Lot^t Wit b«*i», D« 

Uoo \ tnd tipni!i ihti be mid to m*, * V*>o fcr» r'*uct «»d Mt* 
U^e WfliM Ufk^rfl )*m: H(h»p »* jiiu ffw Ihrounti It, ind jo^k wMi 
PI 1^4 niftny bafd thnm|t»/ TJ4a vdrlec* iJiui lK*t I mo tor 
btaiU loA fW>qu(<nny Wn "fui* to mp : and I flfien ibiofc « • 
It whoa I *fo prid* miirtl<fl<sl ftnd mUJ'i'rinnfi U^Vfk^ wpw 
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CXCLOTJEDtlL OF AMERICAN UTERATURK 



Matbcr wm always exercising his ingennity to 
contribute eomething useful to the world. He 
was one of the first to employ the press exten- 
riTely in the dissemination of tracts; he early 
lifted his voice in favor of temperance; he 
preached and wrote for siulors ; he instructed ne- 
groes ; he substituted moral and sagacious intellec- 
tnol restraints with his cliildren for flogging ;* con- 
versation he studied and practised as an art ; and 
he was a devoted liistoriognipber of his country i 
for posterity — ^besides his paramount employment) j 
according to the full measure of liis day and gene- ! 
ration, of discharging the sacred duties of his | 
profession. Pity that onj personal defects of , 
temperament or ^* follies of the wise^ should 
comiterbaiance these noble acliievements — ^that 
so well freighted a bark should at tinoes experi- 
ence tlie waut of a rudder. Good sense was the 
one stick occasionally missing from the enonnous 
fiiggot of Mather^s studies and opinions. 

The remark that Mather made of one of the 
many opinionists of the times, whose notions did 
not agree with his own, or whose nonsense, to 
reverse the saying of Charles IL of Bishop Woolly 
and the non-coi^ormists, did not suit his non- 
sense, that his brain was a windmill, Aay be 
applied to himself. He was fhll of a restless, tm- 
easy mental action. He wrote hi>tory witiiout 
being an Mstorian, and painted character without 
being a biograplier. But he had a great genius 
for the odd and the fantastic 

One thing he never could attain, though he 
neariy inherited it, though his learning ohnost 
irresistibly challenged it, though he s])iritua]ly 
anticipated it — ^tbe prize of the presidency dT 
Harvard College. One and anotlier was chosen 
in preference to him. The ghostly authority of 
the old priesUy infloenoe was passing away. Cot- 
ton Mather was, in age, a disheartened and dis- 
appointed man. The possession, in turn, of three 
wives had proved but a partial consolation. One 
of his sons he felt comiielled to disown ;t his 
wife was subject to fits of temper bordering on 
insanit]^; the glooms of his own disposition grew 
darker in ago as death ap]iToached, a friend wnom 
he was glad to meet, wlien he expired, at the 
completion of bis sixty-fifth year, the 18th Feb- 
mary, 1728. His last emphatic cnarge to his son 
Samuel was, ^Remember only that one word, 
*Fmctuosa«."» 

It was a word which had never been forgotten 
by hiukielf— for his geniun hod indeed borne much 
fhiit. The catalogue of his printed works enu- 
merated by his son Samuel, at the dose of tlie life 



• TIm klod tad sbiewd dlfpodtioii of Mather tn this partl- 
eobr to worthj of speelal mentloii. ** lie would hare bl« 

f ^iMren a^ro1]1>t U ft prtvflepr t» W iivip^i ; mad Wituld Kme* 
tlirifi tfiftr]fi4,*e ibe n>iiti*r r^ ib^t mruxlnf lo trarh itivm Kprnt- 
thtri|j fht^ttUd t» ItJotiM n[Kni «# * punMiment. T]i.t Mmln of 
hliihrestfnUp^ tbrnAtnc ir»* : fou fUaU n(>t fce ftll^wed to 
rearji, nr tmrtiii^ «r In itmtn i*icb o ibltvp^ If joq do not t* I 
hATfl tiddffi 3r<in. TJ** frlivi.-^li war tf rJunMi^n, fs^rrkd on 
rrlih rflTlnp, And klrVIn^ and Pc^-urVlnf: ^(n rrboolA u woU u 

irurtd; m ibuu^bt tjte |>rHrtlc« vbiJtnlnA^li-, and e^iiH^MOd ft 

t Hit lIliTT ppctl^* of fcU *ml**rtbl* toiC Jtnd tbrmt^tiJ "ft 
tnme!id(Jiji let £ or <o enj vkkcd wa," fuiiiud MaEiier. Idt 
bro^tier, wtltts tlndly of bJm t— "Tlip thlid ■*►« was Iricruiti^ 
e |-Dqn)t ni*n, toU 'Uek>rrd by kJI mUa knew lilm r<»r tili *upt- 
rluf gcicHd rvQiurv ftnd iriJitihcruliU rW'^nt vh tad rr^i^f^ r^pro*- 
*lntim. It« wmt 10 i«^ «nd va hU j;k«ib>a^t fniin tt4rliiihili«ic* to 
KrwfuuhdUbd wftt krit ta the AtluilJie.*''-Lir« of CJotu^a U*» 



of his Either, which supplied ns with so many 
characteristic traits of the man,* numbers three 
hundred and eighty-two, a Cottonian library in 
itself bearing date during more than forty years, 
from 1686 to 1727.t As an ancient Roman Em- 
peror ,took for his adage. ** nulla dies sine ]ine&,** 
so Cotton Mather may be said to have enlarged 
the motto, " no year without a book," for in the 
ripe period of his book productiveness, not a date 
is missing. These ]mblications were, many of 
them, li(!ht, and occasional tracts, single sermons, 
and the like ; but there were many among them 
of Bufiicient magnitude, and all were greatly con- 
densed. The £unou3 sentence which he wrote in 
capitals over his study door, as a warning to all 
teoious and impertinent visitors, " Be short," he 
bore in mind himself for his own -writings when 
he approached tliat much enduring host, the pub- 
lic Books and reading were his delight : he was 
one of the old folio race of scholars, tlie gluttons 
of ancient authors, traiu^plantcd to America. The 
vigorous pcdantio school which grew up under * 
the shade of Harvard, in those days, between tha 
wilderness and the sea, was a remarkable feature 
of the times. 

Warmly writes poetical John Adams, of New- 
port, of Mather^s productaveness. 

What numerous volumes scatterM from his hand. 
Lightened his own,«aiid warm*d each foreign land f 
What pious breathings of a glowing aool 
Live in each page, and animate the wholef 
The breath or heaven the savory pages ihow. 
As we Arabia from its spices know. 
The beauties of his style are careless strew'd. 
And learning with a liberal hand bestow*d: 
So, on the field of Ilear'n, the seeds of fire ' 
Thick-sown, but careless, all the wiM admire.^ 

In one of Mather's private thanksgivings, he 
records his gratitude for the usual rewanUt of a 
pastor^s ministry, and adds as special items of hap- 

{>iness, ** ray accomplisl'mients in any points of 
earning— my well furnished library/* On ano> 
ther occasion, he describes the culture of his 
genius: *^ I am not unable, with a little study, to 
^Tite in seven languages: I feast myself with the 
secrets of all the sciences which the more polite 



• Ltfo of ttoijTf 17 RfTeiTtjd ind k-*mt^ Cotun Uftthcr, D.Bi 
and F.IS.i^.^ljiU' Tii^tor of the N**nh CburcK it fioittoD i *h* 
dl*'d Feb. la, K2T-^. br SiuBi>*1 ilailji r, W.A^ Bj^toii. Prints 
rd for 6a mud Gerri*lC In Cortiblll, 1T?9. lEtno. JjU 1 Wl Aa 
abTld^ii nt vf tLi) Ijfi.' VTii^ piibl^tiM Lb t^ihdoiv llMy by D>> 
Tid Ji'tinlhpv Kl lh(* Bii^^istiDQ c*f Dr. Wiius who PjKftJt* in 
liii '*U^^mmfnd:][iutt" of Ma "happjr Corrt -po^d* bc^? »lti 

IiH diatb I iJ Vf.\\ tw wltti LLu litvt fin-l Mt. Saiutiil Miihcr, 
Lis MTi. (Ti'T ilricr, 1 roupd tiiutU of bis ^rnriK d aisd jilout 
ehAractrr Tcrj ims-Tt, fi-oiD Ihti fijlrlt of 14^ Li ttc r«, arid of lill 
|mb)tc TTTltlnpi, «-b'kb h^ fiLwanii tat ^Ut\ wVfrf Jf-w* 

+ L*fj:r as iUh caU]i^(rtii^ K ittd rtn fully prr^i^iTd hf blS 
fon, 11 d<H'i KOi iftcJude *ll MolJiOf't p ubl! cation t Eit*MiT» 
ullccliiiiia vf thttn nuiv be finiM Iti thr XJbrai^ of lb* AjurH* 
tth AntlqiiariHH So^Utr at Worei'ttef, wlilcb hm mtn, a Hm- 
ibcr fclc^i^if of iTittljtr-bi'Oti'n diThilty tn tuffn^ blick roTrrt, 
V If miokt^l bf tho tnt of t)io loquMtl^n.^baTdly on*- Ka* « 
lal>pt li'ft^rkb In lutU old timp wnrki u lb« " CLaifb ToU- 
tlet^ofVorlfdmlbi **tifh^.lj^ilcal tHirlnltjr" of !!< isry Jf*nr*. 
JittaOD'a'^ljrKtlflB Pu !>]<■« llMraiv" tJb sFloud WfltlDpi, TflI?Tr4 
lijr an ofd l^ttn Yolnpif ol lltatj Morp, of Empniua, and a fvw 
liTvlicTi Kit* of I! Oman p&i'tA Bo^ki whlrh <inct' Ubn^rd ttt 
BnutdrAllinr. fkttbtT, Hrn, atid ftTirnlKJit, Ilkhurd, liicm»r, CW* 
toft, and t^aniuoU Th^rc are flfij -two Col T^o blather llf m( oa 
Qipmlatoj.'^ifofthABoatniiAlhrrianm. TboMilbfrlil^S.ir* 
chW-fly In Ibo ir^btT4'# ^ tbc Maaa^ IlJilarlcal Sedotj. sad lb* 

I Oq tbd l>MlVi «r J>r. Cottoa UAtbar, Tttom^ p. W^ 
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part of mankind ordinarily pretend nnio. I am 
entertained with all iLindii of nl»toriea| ancient and 
modenL I am no stranger to the curiositiea, 
which by all sorta of learning are brought nnto 
the cnrioiis. Tliefie intellectual pleasures are tor 
beyond mj sensual ones.^^ 

The great work of Hatlier, to which many of 
his wri(ingi) are properly apj^endice^ the 2£agnn^ 
lia Christ i Americana^ is a monument of Uiese 
studies. In its plan it is a compound of quaint 
English Dr. Tliomas FuUor*8 Church History and 
Worthies ; but in the execution, the wit and saga- 
city of the American are not of so fine an edge, 
and tlie jxietical fancy is missing. Tlie book pur- 
ports, on its tit]e-iia;;c, to be TAtf Eulemitutical 
H'iMory of New England^ from iU first Planting 
in the year 1620, unto the year of our Lord 1698 ; 
but includes also the civil history of tlie times, an 
account of Harvard college, of tlie Indian wars, 
of the witchcraft "troubles" togetlier with tlie 
lives of more than eighty individuals, celebrities 
of church and state. By the vear 1718 Mather 
had published the lives of no less than one hun- 
dred and fourteen men and twenty women, and 
more, says his biographer, afterward^ " not to say 
anytliing of the transient but hononible mention 
many otliers have had in tlie doctor's tractates."^ 
Character painting, in funeral seniions and eu- 
logies, was one of the .«^trong point) of Matlier^a 
genius, an exercise of amiability which Uie poet 
Halleck has kindly remembered among tlie verses 
in which he has so happily depicted tlie peculi- 
arities of the man : 

Genius! powerful with thy praise or blame, 
\Mien art thou feigniost when ait tliou sincere f 

Mather, who banned hisTiWng friends with shame, 
In funeral sermons blessed them on their bier. 

And made their deathbeds be:iutifal with lam^* 
Fame true and gracious as a widow's tear 

To her departed darling husband given ; 

Ilim whom slie scolded up from earth to heaven. 

Thanks for his funeral sermons, they recall 
The suiifthine smiling through his folio*s leaver 

That makes his readers' hours ia bower or hall 
Joyous as plighted hearts on bridal eves; 

Chasing, like music from the soul of Saul, 
Tlie doubt that darkens, and the ill that grieves; 

And honoring the anthorV heart and mind. 

That beattf to bless, and toils to eunoUe human ]dnd.f 

The Magnolia was printed in London, In folio, 
in 1702, i|irough tlie agency of a friend, Mr. Ro- 
bert Ilackshaw, who bore the expense as an act 
of £uih. It was not till 1820 that it was rcnrinted 
in America, at Hartford. Aa an historical work 
its incidental liglits are more valuable than ita 
direct opinions; its credulity and prejudice are 
nnbounded, but they painAdly exhibit the manage- 
ment of tlie old ecclesia^ticisra of New England ; 
for tlie rest, its viaorons oddity of exprest*ion is 
amasing, and will long attract the cnrioos reader. 
Giving Matlier every credit for aincority, bis jndff- 
ment appears sadly at fault : tlie mixture of bl^ 
intenttons with few pnerilitiea recaOs to ns the 
exclamation of Culoridge apoo pemaiDg a book 



•UfebfSsBraslllslbsi; a.fl. 

t Tht whole or itals disnetsHsitlna sT Msttisr snd thsoM 
PnriUa timrs Is adminibl^ baknctM vbtusa sod defeeU wttk 
spsHJ^dtfteriiainsilnB. It is fnim thrt qnany if the Mrthort 



of the same achool, John Beynolds'a oidlbBo of 
Gt)d*s Revenge against Murther, ^Oh, what a 
beautiful eoneordia dioeordantium la an nnthlnk* 
ing, good-hearted man^a aonl.^ 

The book of Mather's winch Is mentkmed moat 
fi^eqllently after the Jlagnalia, Is the CArts- 
tian Philosopher^ a collection of Natural Theo- 
logy instances and improvementa, leaning upon 
Boyle, Ray, Derham, and nmilar writers. Com- 
mencing with light, the planets, and such pheno- 
mena as snow, wind, oold, he travels through 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal world, to man, 
into whose anatomv heentera intimately. He 
quotes for poetry ^the incomparable Sir Richard 
Blackmore," with whom he corresponded, and 
recognises ^our ingeniona Mr. Waller.** The 
natural history is sometimes of the simplest, and 
the moral improvements are overdone. His pro- 
totype, Boyle, in hia Occa^onal Reflections on 
Several Sul^ects, had carried a good thing so fiir 
as to excite the humor of Swift, who wrote his 
Pions Meditation on a Broomstick, in parody of 
his stf le. Mather adopts the popular crednutiea 
touching the victim of the bite of the tarantula, 
and narrates them with great emotion; and he 
tells us, out of Beccone, that men, if need requires, 
may suckle infants from their breasts. His love 
for the curiosities of reading will carry him any- 
where for an example. Thus he remarks, ^ What 
a s^-mpathv between the feet and the bowels 1 the 
priests walking barefoot on the pavement of the 
temple, were often afflicted, aa the Talmnds tell 
ms with diseases in the bowels. The physician 
of the temple was called a bowel doctor. Belly- 
aches, occasioned by walking on a oold floor, are 
cured by applying hot bricks to the soles of the 
feet." flicre is, howevw, an obvioua good inten- 
tion to be uscfbl and devout everywhere. 

The Essaifi to da Oood^ an abridgment of 
which has been in popidar drculation with ^im- 
provementa *' by Geoi^ Burder, the author of the 
^Village Sermons,** may be best deacribed by 
their ori^nal tide, in the publication of 1710, 
*^Bonifacius; an Essay upon the Good, that b 
to be de>ised and dei^igned, b^ those who desire 
to answer the Great End of Life, and to do Good 
while they live. • A Book offered, first, in Gene- 
ral, nnto all Christians, in a Personal Oq)acit}% or 
in a relative: I'hcn more narticulariy nnto luigi^ 
tratos, Minintera, Phjsicians, Lawreni School- 
makers, Gentiemen, Officers, Chnrchea, and onto 
all Societies of a religions character and intentkni: 
with humble Propoxals of unexceptionable me- 
thods to Do Ooodm the worid.** The treatment 
ia ingenious, and the design affords a model fbr s 
wider treatment with reference to all the promi- 
nent arts and pursuits of Ufe. 

Mather, too, sometimes, like to many of the 
worthies he celebrated, tried his hand upon 
poetry. Whether Minerva wm willing or not 
the verses must be produced. He has the gift or 
Hok)fePiea for ^amelling oat the odorifeioiis flow- 
ers of fancy, the ierics of Invention.** Bnt the 
puns and quiba which he has ibr others takes 
mora natural form when he writaa hIa own eocw 
rows on the death of hia aon and dmi^ter. 

The PmiUerium Amerietmm^ pnbllshed hi 
1718, was an attempt to improve the earale« 
version of die PMdnia then oorrent, b J a tnmilatioa 
exaot^ eooibnned to the origfaiali and written hi 
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Wank vene. Mr. Hood, In his History of Mudc, 
tfeaisB of the work with ncspect To the tniiabp 
tioDs were appended brief devotional and karned 
comments, or, as tlie author more |M)inted]y chal- 
lenges attention to theni — "Eveiy P^^alm is here 
satellited with illustrations, which are not fetched 
iWnu the vulcar annotations, hut are the more 
fine, deep, and uncommon thought^ which in a 
eonne of long reading and thinking liave been 
brought in the way of tlie collector. They are 
coldcn keys to immense treawires of Truth." 
Verily, Mather under^itood well the learned trick 
of diKplaving his litemry waixM» .♦ 



Thu» hteral translation, ^' without anr Jingle of 
words at the end,** is printed by Mather in the 
veveral metres, separated from prose by ndcs set 
upright in the solid paragraph. >Ye quote one of 
them, restored to the form of poetry:— 

MALM a 

Now unto the eternal God 
llakt you the joyful shouts 
Which are heord in a jubilee. 
All ye who dweU on earth. 

Yield serrice with a shining joy 
To theetemolGod; 
With joyful acclamations come 
Ye in before His face. 

Know that th' eternal God, He'k God, 
He made us» and we're His; 
We are His people, and we are 
The sheep wnich He does feed. 

With due confessions enter ye 
His gates, His courts with prnise ; 
Make due eonfeeeions unto Him; 
Speak ye well of His name. 

For the eternal God is good ; 
His meroy is forever; 
And unto freneratibns doth 
His laithfunev endure. 

An immenso nnpnblishe<1 MS. of Mather, lus 
lUvairatioM of the Sacred SerijUyreA, is stored 
in the library of the Massachnsetts Historical 
Society, where it is shown in six volumes fdlio, 
of roufip-edgcd whityobrown foolscap, written in 
the anUiQr*8 round, esact hand,.in double columns; 
its magnitude and forgotten theology bidding de- 
fiance to the enteiT)rise of editors and pnbli^eri. 
Portions of his t>iary^ a painM pychological 
curiosity, are al^x) to-be found there, indudinff tiie 
torn letuf from which the invisible hand of ^vltch-. 
craft plucked a piece, according to his declaration, 
before his eyes. 

jjv sosTATOBT As^.ttwoa^'n AimvxM, TO ▲ covxnrr iwv 

BmAOBMSCARlLT ALAUI*» BT TUB WBATH OT VHB BCTXU 
•"TBOM nS WONBBBS OT IVS DITISUUJI ITOBIA 

That the Devil is temt down unto hm with preat 
wraik, we flad, w.e feel, we now dei^lore.. In many 
ways, for many years, hath the Devil been a«aying 
to extirpate the Kingdom of our Lord J««iib here. 
Kew Eogland may complain of' the Devil, as in 
Fsalm ezziz. 1, S : Jfanv a time kave tkep afiiettdme, 
frmn my yoalA, ma}f New JSnplandmow aay; wimmw a 
time kawe tkep evicted me from my youth; yd they 



«r hit tltls-iMirM •!• sBqalttta. Sromfatepla Bmerm 
» be irfvci to s few MfiiioM OB rsmnrkmbio tbimd«r- 
ho llli«o of MToiml of tiMio oMBnloBal Miblkittoas 
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OM, Katie faeimfd^ er I^jMoia of nHjf ; AHirtme Zft<r 
ttmee ; An S»»aw on KeangHteal ObttHencit : 7%MpiiHe ' 
Heanm^dnJB^eayontheSoUenmreet^theieiyOttyL 



huec not prtoaiied ogainet me. But now there k a 
more than ordinary affliction^ with which the DetU 
is Galling of us: and such an one as is indeed Uu- 
parallelttble. The tilings confessed by Witchee, and 
the things endured by Olhtr*, laid together, amount 
unto this account of our Afiliction. The Devii, Ex- 
hibiting himself ordinarily as a small Black man, 
lios dcvoY*d a fearful ki.ot of proud, forirard, igno- 
rant, envious, ond malicious creaturce, to list them- 
selves in his horrid Service, by entriug their ICanies 
in a Book, by him tendered unto them. These 
1Vtf«A««, whereof above b Score have now Con- 
jcxMcd, and ehovn their Drtde, and st^me are now 
tormented by the Devils, for ConftMing^ have met 
in Hellish Rcndexvoue, wherein the Confessors do 
say, they have had tlieir diabolical Sacraments, 
imitating the Baptiem and Uie Svppcr of our Lord. 
In these hellish meetings, these Monsters have asso- 
ciated themselves to do no less a thii.g than. To de- 
etroy the Kingdom of our Lord Jcsui Christ, in theee 

Sirte of the World; and in order hereunto, I1t«t 
ey each of them have their Spectre*^ or Devils, 
ecnnmisf ioned by them and representing of them, to 
be the Engines of their Malice. By tliese wicked 
Sptctrei, they seize poor people about the country, 
with various and bloody lirmcnte; and of those 
evidently Pretemotural torments there are come 
have dy'd. Tliey have bewitched some, even so far 
as to make S<lficttroyere : and others are in mon^ 
Towns here and there languisliing under their £vil 
hands. The people thus afilicted, ore miserably 
scratched, and bitten, so that the Marks ore meet 
visible to all the World, but the causes utteriy 
invisible; and the same Invisible Furies do most 
visibly stick Pins into the bodies of the Afflicted, 
and ecale tliem, and hideously distort, and disjoint 
all tlieir members, besides a thousand other sorts of 
Plague, beyond these of any natural diseoses which 
they give unto them. Tea, they sometimes drag 
the poor people out of their chambers, and cany 
them over TVees and Hills, for divers miles together. 
A larse part of the persons tortured by these Dia- 
boliciu Specirtt, are horribly tempted by them, 
sometimes with fair promises, and sometimes^ with 
hiurd threatening^, but always with felt miseries, to 
sign tlie DcviPa Lawe in a Spectral Book loid before 
them; which two or three of these poor SufTcrcrs, 
being by their tiresome sufferings overcome to do, 
they have immediately been released from all their 
miseries, and they appeared in Spectre then to Tor- 
tore those that were before their fellow-euiTerGni 
The Witchee^ which by their covenant with the 
Devil are become Owners of Spectres, are often- 
times by their own Spectres required and eompelled 
to give their consea^ for the molestation of some, 
which they had no mind otherwise to fall tipon : and 
cruel depredations ore then made upon the Vicinage; 
In the Prosecution of these 'WitebcraAs, among a 
thousand other unaecountable things, the Bpettree 
have an odd foeulty of eloathing the most substan* 
tial and corporeal Instruments of Torture, with In- 
visibility, while the wounds thereby given have 
been tlie most palpable things in the worid; so that 
the Sufferers assaulted with Instruments of Iron, 
wholly unseen to the standers by, though, to thdv 
eost, seen bv themselves, have, upon snatehini^ 
wrested the Instruments out of the Bpectt^e han£^ 
and every one has then immedantdT not only M«UL 
but haniled, aa Iron Instrument taken by a Deru 
from a Keighbor. These wicked Bpetitee nave pi«> 
eeeded so fir, as to steal several quantities of Mmisj 
from divers people, part of wliieh Monsj ha% befora 
suAeient Speetotors, been dropt out of the Air into 
the Uands of tlie Bitfferers, while the Smt^trf hare 
been vrgiag then to sahieribe thdr Oiiwianl witk 
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I>e€UlL In raeh exIniTagant ira^ bare th«M 
Wretches propounded, tlie Ihogoontn^ of as many 
as they can, into t)ieir own Combination, and the 
Dcairoyituf of othem, with lingriiig, spreading, 
deadly di:«eases; till our Conutry should at lost b^ 
eoiue too hot for us. Among the Ghastly Instances 
of the Muceeu wliich tliose Bloody Witches have had, 
we have seen even some of tlioir own Children, so 
dedicated unto the Devil, that in tlieir Infancy, it is 
found, the Impt have tucked them, and rendered 
them Vonoiuons to a EVodigy. We have also seen 
the DeviPs first battries U|M>n tlio Town whore the 
first Cinireh of our Lord in tliis Colony was gathered, 
producing those distract io.is, which have almost 
ruin'd the Towil We have seen, likewise, the 
Plagite reaching afterwards into the Towns iar and 
near, where the Houses of good Men have the 
Dennis filling of them with terrible vexations 1 

lliis is the descent, which, it seems, the devil has 
now made \x^\\ usl But that whieh makes this 
descent the more formidable, is. The multitude and 
Qualitif of Persons accused of an interest in this 
iVite/tera/t, by the Efficacy of the Spectres which 
take their name and shape npoii them; causing 
very many good and wise mea to fear, tliat many 
inncctnt, vea, and some virlmout persons, are, by tlie 
dcvib in tliis mutter, imposed upon ; that the devils 
have obtaiu'd tlie power to tate on tliem tlie like- 
ned of harmle«s people, and in that likeness to aflliet 
other people, and be so abused bv Prsstigiotis 
Dicnious, tliat upon their look or touch, the afflicted 
shall be oddly affected. Arguments from the Pro- 
vidence of God, oa the one side, and from our 
charity towards man on the other side, have made 
this now to become a most agitated Controversie 
among usi There is an Aoony produced in the 
Minds of Men, lest the Devil should sham us with 
Device*, of perhaps a finer Thread, than was ever 
yet practised iipo:i the World. The whole business 
IS become hereu]>on so Snarled, and the deterniina- 
tion of the Question one way or another, so dismal, 
tliat our Honourable Judges have a Room for Jeh^- 
9apha£9 Exclamation, We know no€ what to do! 
They have used, as Judges have heretofore done, 
the Spytral Evid^Mce^ to iutrodnce their furtlier 
Enqmries into the Xire« of the persons accused; 
and tliey have tliereupon, by the wonderful Provi- 
dence of God, been so strengthened with other 
evideners, tliat some of tlie Witch Gang have been 
fairly Executed. But what shall be done, as to 
those against whom the evidenee is chiefly founded 
in the dark world f Here they do solemnly demand 
our Addresses to the Paether oflAghi; on their be- 
halt But in the mean time, {ht Devil improves the 
Darkncu of this Affair, to posh ns into a Blind 
JIanU Buffet, and we are even ready to be «ta/W/y, 
yea, hotly and madly, mmling one another la tho 
dark. 



What amasing effects follow oa the bite of the 
tarantula! the pataeot is taken with an extreme dif- 
fieulty of breathing, and heavy anguish of heart* a 
dismal sadness of mind, n voice quendoos and sor- 
rowful, and his eyes very mtich disturbed. When 
the Tkilent symptoms which appear on Uie first day 
are over, n eontinnal mdaneiioly hann about the 

S'Moa, till by daneinfj of singing, or change of air, 
e poiio:iou8 iroprcfisions are extirpated from the 
blood, and the finid of th« nrnes; but this is a 
kippiness that rarely happens; nay, BagUvi, tliia 
wicked spidei^s eoontiTnuui, says, tlicre is no expeo* 
taikm of ever being perfectly eared. Many of the 
poisoned ore nerbr well but among the gmve% and 
in solitary places ; and Ibey hiy tlienisolv« alonff 
TOU I.— 5 



upon a bier as if they themsslves were dead: like 
I>eoi>le in despair, tliey .will throw themselves into 
a pit ; women, otlierwise chaste enough, east away 
all modesty, and throw themselves into every in* 
decent posture. There are some colours agreeable 
to them, otliers offensive, especially bhick ; and if 
the attendants have tlieir dothes of ungrateful 
colours, they must retire out of their sight, The 
mu^ic with the dancing which must be employed 
for tlieir cure, ooutinues three or four days; u this 
vigorous exercise they sigh, they are full of eom- 
plaints ; like persons in drink, they almost lose tha 
right use of their understanding ; thcv distinguish 
not their verv parents from otlicrs in their treitii^ 
of them, and scarce remember any thing that is 
past Some during this exercise are much pleased 
with green boughs of reeds or vines, and wave them 
with their hands in the air, or dip them in tha 
water, or bind tliem about their lace or neek ; otheit 
love to handle red cloths or naked swords.^ And 
there are those who, upon a little intermission of 
the dancing, fall a digging of holes in the groond. 
which they fill with water, and then take a strange 
satisfaction in rolling there. When they begin to 
dance, tliey call for swords and act like fencers ; 
sometimes they are for a looking-glass, but then 
they fetch many a deep sigh at ^holding them- 
selves. Their fancy sometimes leads Uiem to rich 
clothes, to necklaces, to fineries and a variety of 
1 ornaments; and they are highly courteous to tha 
! bystanders that will gratify them with any of these 
; tilings; they In^r them very orderly about the plaea 
; where the exercise b pursued, and in dancing pleosa 
j themselves with one or other of these things by 
; turns, as their troubled imagination direets them. 
I Horn' miseraUe would be the condition of man* 
' kind, if these animals were common in overy 
' country! But our compassionate God has eonfined 
' them to one little comer of Italy ; they are exist- 
ing elsewhere, but nowhere thus venomoos^ exeept 
in Apulia. My God, I glorify thy compassion to 
sinful mankind, in thy restraints npon the poisons 
ofthetorautol^ 

ns Lira or mb. baub rAamnea t aon nm ■^lUAxauaJ" 
When David was driven from his friends into the 
wilderness, he made this patlietical representation 
of his condition, ** Twas as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the moontaina" Among die many wor- 
tliy persons who were perseeoted into an Amerieaa 
wudemess, for their fidelity to the eeelesiastieal king- 
dom of oar true David, there was one that bora the 
lunns as well as the Mtaie of an honted partridgOi- 
What befel him, wa^ as Bade saith of what was 
' done by Fielix, Juxta ncminU svt iSarramenliaiii 
! This was Mr. Ralph Partridge, who for na fimh 
; but the delieaejf of his good sptrif, being ^st ressed 
: by the ecclesiastical 9eUer%, had no defeneeb neithsr 
! o^ ^MtJb nor «2aw, but a/tffJU over the ocean. 
I Tlie place where he took eovert was tho^olony of 
; Flynionth, and the town of Dnxbory in that eolony. 
I Tliis Partridge had not only the mnoeeney of tnt 
I do9e, eonspicuous in his blameless and fnons life^ 
I which made him very ooeeptable in httoonTersatko. 
i bntnlso the loftiness of an M^/e, in the great soar oc 
; his intellectoal abilitiesb There are.some bterprei* 
; era who, nnderstandiiiff tikurth sheers by the iMm§ 
ereaturm, in the fourth ehapterof tho Apooalypss^ 
. will have the teacher to be intended by Hm atfU 
there, for his quick insifriit into remota and hidain 
thingiL Tlie churdh of Duxboir had such on s^plt 
in their Partridge, whan they oiJsr^ ^""^ ^ ieneker^ 
By the same tokon, when the Aat/arm of ChmA 
JHseipiine was to be eomposcd, the ByaodTat Omb* 

' ImwvpMohof 



briilge oppobtad throa petaona to draw «p i 
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tiiem, **» model of ehnreh-government, According to 
the word of God,** nuto the end that out of thoM the 
BTnod might form what should be found moet affree- 
able; which three persona were Mr. Cotton, and Mr, 
Mather, and Mr. Partridge. So that, in the opinion 
of that rereread aasembly, this person did not come 
far behind the fint two for some of his accomplish- 
ments. 

After he had been forty years a fioithfal and pain- 
All preacher of the gosneU rarely, if ever, in all Uiat 
while interrupted in liis work by any bodily sick- 
ness, he died in a ^ood old age. about the yetir 1C5S. 

There was one singular instance of a weaned tpiritf 
whereby he signalized himself unto the churches of 
God. That was this : there was a time when most 
of the ministers in the colony of Plymouth left the 
eolony, upon the discouragement which the want of 
a wmpetent maintenance among the needy and fro- 
ward inhabitants gave mito them. Nevertheless 
Mr. Partridge wns, notwithstanding the patteity and 
the noytrtv of his eon^egation, so afraid of being 
anytbing tiiat looked like a bird wandering frmn ki» 
nett, thnt he remained with his poor people till he 
look wing to become a bird of paradtM, along with 
the winged §erapkiui of heaven. 
BriTAraivM. 
AvolatiL 

Mu i isiai or Axesu— raoM '^caiananC* 
When the Angel of the Lord encamps round abont 
those that fear Him, the next news is. They that 
■eek the Lord shall want nothing that is good for 
them. O servant of God, art thou afraid of wants, 
of straits, of dilHcultiesf The angels who poured 
down at least 250,000 bushels of manna day by day 
imto the followers of God in the wilderness; the 
angel that bnmght meat unto the Prophet; the 
angel tlmt showed Hagar and her son how to supply 
themselves; who can tell what services they maydo 
for Uieel Art thou in danger by sicknesses f The 
angel who strengthened the feeble Daniel, the angel 
who impregnated the waters of Bethesda with such 
sanative and balsamic virtues; who con tell what 
services they may do for thee I Art thou in danger 
finom enemies? The angel who rescued Jooob from 
Laban and from Esau ; the angel who fetdied Peter 
out of prison, who can tell what services they may 
do for theel The angels which directed the Patri- 
arch in his Journeys^ may give a direction to thy 
steps, when thou art at a loss how to steer. Tlie 
angels who moved the Philistines to dismiss David ; 
tiie angels who earned Lot out of Sodom ; the anffeb 
who would not let the lions fall upon Daniel, they 
are still readv to do as much for thee, when God 
thy Saviour shall see it seasonable. Ajid who can 
teU what services tlie ansels of God may do for the 
•ervaiits of God, when their dying hour is coming 
«pon them; then to make their Md for them, then 
to make aU things easy to them. When we are 
in onr agonies, then for an angd to come and 
•trengthea as! 

The holy angels, who have stood by w aU our 
Vfe, win not forsake as at our death. It was the 
last word of a Divine, dring in tliis, but fkmous in 
other oountries; O yoa iioly angels, eome, do your 



Tla a blessed office, indeed, which our 6a- 
rSonr sends Us holy angels to do for aa In a ^ 
limir. At our dissolution they will attend usi 
will befriend us, they will receiTe lu, ther wiU 
ineonoeivable things as a convoy for us, to set os 
before the presence of onr Savlunr with eaceeding 
Jojr. believer, why art thon §• afraid of dyinc ff 
what I afraid of eoming into the loving and the 
love^ handi of tha holy angelil Afraid of goiog 



from the caverns of the earth, which are full of bru- 
tish people, and where thy moan was. My soul ia 
among boiis, and I lie among them Uiat are set on 
fire, even among the sons of men ; and afraid of going 
to dwell aimmg those amiable spirits, who have 
rejoiced in all the good thev ever saw done unto 
thee ; who have repoiced in beiog sent by thy God 
and tlieirs, times tiithout^ number, to do good unto 
thee; who have rejoiced in the hopes of having thee 
to be with tlicm. and now have what they hojMd for 
bj having thee associated with them in the satisfoo- 
tions of tlie heavenly world 1 Certainly, thou wilt 
not be afroid of gmng to those, whom thou hast 
already had so sweet a conversation with. 

It was a good Memento written on the door of 
a study that hod much of HeaTcn in it: Axosu 
Astakt; there are Holtf AngcU at hand. 

ijix ma DEATn or ms soau 

The motto inoeribed on kU grar^'Mon^^ ** R09ervedjbr a gloH- 
out Jfc9urr«ctionJ* 

The exhortation of the Lord, 

With consolation speaks to us, 
As to his children his good word. 

We must remember speaking thus: 

My child, when God shall chasten thee, 
His chastening do thou not contemn : 

When tliou his just rebukes dost see, 
Faint not rebuked under them. 

The Lord with fit afflictions will 

Correct the children of his love ; 
He doth himself their father idUll, 

By his most wise corrections provei 

Afflictions for the present here. 

The vexed fle^h will ^evous call. 
But afterwards there will appear, 

Not grief, but peace, the end of all. 

oir TBS ncATH or ms nAueona. 
7%ometlo inoeribedl on ker ffratontono^ '^Gone^V^nottoOU^ 
The dearest Lord of heaven gave 

Himself an offering once for me : 
The dearest thins on earth I have, 
Kow, Lord, 111 offer unto Theei 

I see my best enjoyments here, 
Are loans, and flowers, and vanities • 

Ere well enjoyed they disappear: 
Vain smoke, they prick and leare our eyea 

But I believe, O glorious Lord, 
That when I seem to lose these toy% 

WhatTs lost win fully be restored 
In glory, with eternal Joya 

I do believe, that I and mine. 

Shall eome to everlasting reat; 
Beeause, blest Jesus, we are thine, 

And with thy promises are bleft 

I do believe, that everv bird 

Of mine, which to the ground shall fall. 
Does fall at thy kind will and woid ; 

KorI,ttorit,Uhurtataa 
Kow my believing soul does hear^ 

This among the clad angels teA^ 
I know thou doet thy Maker fear, 

IVom whom thou nothing doet withholdl 

mENJAMIM TOMP0OH; 

Bmr^Aiciir Tompsox^ ^^lenrnad sdhoolmaiter itnd 
phyriolon, nnd y* nmowned poot of New Tnf^ 
land,'* Acoording to tlia onkigistie langoiige of hit 
toinbatoiMi was bom in KMO, and gradafltod H 
Haryard In 1009. Ht wii B»it<r U Htm pnblle 
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flcliool in Boston from 1667 to 1670, when ho 
received tt call nnd removed to Cambridge, lie 
died April 18, 1714, and is buried at Roxhury * 
He was the author of an Elegy ^n ths Jie9. 
Samv^ VThitinff of L3'nn, wlio died December 
11, 1679, which is printed in the Mognalia. lie 
also Hgnrea in the same volume among the rhym- 
ing eulogists at its coramenceniont, where he turns 
a compliuicDt with some skill. 

Quod patrios Mniies rcvoensli a scdibus nhis, 
Svlredtres Mii»as gnites, Mathers, ropendnnt 
Uiec noTii PMgciiieft, vetcrum sub Imsgiue, eoslo 
Arte tua tcrnim visitnns, deini!>9A, ralutat, 
Grata Deo pictas; grates pcrsolvimns omnes; 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, Matiisbx, manebooL 
Is tlic b1css*d Mather neerowanc^ tuni'd. 
To raise his country's fathers* ashes uru'df 
Elishii's dust, life to the dead imparts; 
This prophet, by his moi-e famUiat urit, 
UnteaU our herofi tomb.% and gives tliem air; 
Tliey rise, they walk, they talk, look wondrous fair; 
Eacli of thcra in an orb of lisht doth shine. 
In liveries of glory most divine. 
When ancient names I in thy pages met, 
Like gems on Aaron's costly breastplate set» 
Mcthinks heaven's open, while great aaintt descend. 
To wreathe the brows by wludi their acts were 
penn'd. 

His chief prodnction is a poem entitled New Eng- 
land^ $ Crisis, Tlie piece, alter an eulogy im certain 
patriotic women, wlio turned out to build a wall 
for the defence of the town, gives a comparison 
between old times and new in Uie colony, in which 
he assigns the palm, as usual in such discussions, 
ait least in poetry, to the days gone by ; and tlien 
passes to King Philip's war, with which the re- 
mainder is occupied. 

ox ▲ rOBTinCATIOII AT BOSTOX BMUH BT WOMKIL 

A grand attempt some Amaaonian Domes 
Contrive whereby to glorify their names, 
A ruff for Boston Neck of mud and turfe. 
Reaching from side to side, from surf to vatf. 
Their nimble hands spin up like Christmas pyes, 
Tlieir pastry by degrees on high doth rise. 
The wheel at home counts in an holiday. 
Since while the mistress worketh it may pUy. 
A tribe of female hands, but manly hearts. 
Forsake at home their peaty crust and tarts, 
To knead the dirt, the samplers down they hurl. 
Their undulating silks they closely ftirL 
The pick-axe one as a eommandress holds. 
While t'other at her awk'neas gently scolds. 
One puib and sweats, tlie other mutters why 
Cant you promove yonr work so fast as II 
Some dig, some delve, and others^ hands do feel 
The liUle waggon's weight with single wheel 
And least some fainttog-fits the wei3[ snrpriie. 
They want no sack nor cakes, they are more wise. 
These brave essays draw forth male, stronger hands, 
More like to dawbers than to marshal bands; 
These do tlie work, and sturdy bulwarks raiaa. 
But the beginnert well deserve the praise 



Under thateh'd hntU without the cry of rwrt. 

And the be»t sawce to every dish, eontenl^ 

When flesh was food and hairy sldns mode 4oats, 

And men as well as birds had cfaiiping nolea. 

When Cimnels were oeoonnted noble blood; 

Among the tribes of eommon herbage food. 

Of Ceres' bounty fonn'd was many a knock. 

Enough to fill poor Robin's Al"t«mn?lr. \ * 

These golden tmies (too fortunate to bold,) ' 

Were quickly sin'd away for love of gold. 

T was then among the buahes, not tlic street, 

If one in place did an inferior meet, 

*' Good morrow, brother, is there aught yon wactj 

"Take freely of roe, whot I have you Wnt,** 

Fhiia Tom and Dick would pass as current now. 

As ever sinee " Yonr Servant Sir," and bow. 

Deep-skirted doublets, puritanic capes. 

Which now woold render men like upright apes, 

Was comlier weor, our wiser fathers thought. 

Than the cast fal^hions from all Europe brooght 

*T was in those days an honest grace wonldhold 

Till an hot pudding grew at heart a cold. 

And men had better stomachs at religion, 

Tlian I to capon, tnrkey-eoek, or pigeon; 

Wlien honest sisters met to pray, not prate. 

About their own and not their neighbour's state^ 

During Plain Dealing's reign, that worthy stad 

Of the ancient planters' race befora the flood, 

Tlien times were good, merchants eai'd not a rash 

For other fare than Jonakin and Mnah. 

Although men iar'd and lodged very hard. 

Yet innocence was better tlian a guard. 

T was long before spiders and worms had drawn 

Their dungy webs, or hid with cheating lawne 

Kew England's beautyes, which stiU seem'd to me 

Illustrious in their own simplieity. 

T was ere tlie neighbouring Virgin-Lsnd had broke 

The hogsheads of her worse than hellish tmoak. 

T was ere the Islands sent their presents in. 

Which but to U9e was counted next to siiL 

T was era a barge had made so rich a freight 

As chocolate, dust^old and bitts of eigjfat 

Era wines from France and Museovadoe tou 

Without the which the drink will seaxsly doei 

From western isles era fruits and delicacies 

Did rot maids' teeth and spoil their handsome fiieei. 

Or era these times did chance, the noise of war 

Was from our towns and hearts removed fiub 

No buj^bear comets in the chrystid air 

Did drive our christian planters to despair. 

No sooner pagan malice peeped forth 

But valour snib'd it Then wera men of worth 

Who by their prayers slew thousands, angel4ike: 

Their weapons ara unseen with which they etrike. 

Then had the ehnrehes rest; as yet the eooles 

Wera covered up in most eonteotioas soak: 

Fraeneis in judgment, union in affeetion. 

Dear love, sonnd truth, they irere ow grand pro- 



The times wherein old Pompion was a saint. 
When men fiired hardly yet without eoraphdnt. 
On vilest eates; the dainty Indian maiaa 
Was eat with ehrnip-ebells out of wooden tnyo, 

• Xstlsirs BpssMasos sT AmmiIsm Peeliy, TsL L nxflL 



Then wera the times in which onr eoonedia oato, 
Tliese gave prognosticks of onr ftitora late. 
If these be longer li v'd our hopes insreass, 
Tliese warrs will nsher in a longer peaecb 
But if New Enghmd's lore die m ito yooih. 
The grave will open next for blessed troth. 
This theame is out of date, the peaeefnll hoan 
When castles needed not, but pleasant bowetc 
Not ink, but bloud and tears now serve the tani 
To draw the fignra of New En^Und's wm 
New F^ghind'B hour of passion is oi hand; 
No power except divine ean H withataad. 
Bearce hath her glass of flftj years ma m^ 



But her old prosperous steeds^t 

]^kiag themselves book to their poor biCiMd^ 

TV> fear and tare npoa thehr frviU or sinaiai^ 
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80 thftt the mirror of the chrittUn world 
Lyes burnt to hc«pt in |)art, her streaiuers fini'd. 
Grief sight, joyes flee, aiid dismal fears surpriie 
Kot dastard spirits only, but the wise. 
Hius have the fairest hopes deeeiv'd the eye 
Of the big-swoln expectant standing by : 
Thus the proud »hiu alter a little turn. 
Sinks into Keptunes arms to find its ume: 
Thus hath tlie heir to many thousands bom 
Been in an iii«1ant from the mother torn : 
Even thus thine iiilaut cheeks begin to pale. 
And thy supi>orters thruugh great losses faiL 
Tiiis is the Frologm to thy future woe. 
The EpUogue no mortal yet can know. 

OUB FOREFATHEBS' 80NO. 
This song is stated iii the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Collections to have been *^ taken memoriter, 
in 1785, from the lips of an old lady at the 
advanced period of 96.^ It is also found in the 
Massachn^tts Magazine for Jannar}', 1791. Both 
copies are identical. It is of an early date, and 
has been carried back to the year 1680. Four 
lines in the stanza before the lust api>ear missing. 

New England's annoyances yon that would know 

them. 
Pray ponder tliese rerses which briefly doth shew 

tnem. 
The place where we live is' a wilderness wood. 
Where grass is much wanting that's fruitfiil and 

good: 
Our mountains and hills and our vallies below. 
Being eomnK>nly covered with ice and with snow ; 
And when the north-west wuid with Ti<»]euce blows. 
Then every man pulls his cap over his nose : 
But if any*s so hardy and will it witlistand. 
He foHeits a finger, a foot or a hand. 

But when the Spring opens we then take the hoe. 
And make the ground readv to plant and to sow ; 
Our com being planted an j seed being sown. 
The worms destroy much before it is grown ; 
And wlien it b growing some spoil tliere is made. 
By birds and by squirrels that pluck up the blade ; 
And when it is come to full com in tlie ear, 
It b often destroyed by raccoon and by deer. 

And now our garments begin to grow thin, 
And wool b much wanted to card and to spin ; 
If we can pet a garment to cover without, 
CNir other in-garments are clout upon clout : 
Our clothes we brought with us are apt to be torn. 
They need to be clouted soon after they're worn, 
But clouting our garments they hintler us nothing, 
Cloois doobley are warmer than single whole cJoth- 

If fresh meat be wantmg, to fill up our dish. 

We have carrots and turnips as much as we wish ; 

And b there a mind for a <felicate dish 

We repair to the dam-banks, and there we catch 

Instead of pottege and puddings, and eustards and 

pies. 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies ; 
We have pumpkins at rooming, and pumpkins at 



If It was Boi for pompldns we should be undone. 

If barley be wanting to make into malt, 
We muH be contented, and think it no fonlt ; 
F«ir we can make liquor to sweeten our lips, 
Of pumpkins and par»ni|is and walnut tree ehip^ 

• ••••• 



Now while some are goin^^ let others be coming. 
For while liquor's boiling it muH have a scumming; 
But I will not blame them, for birds of a feather. 
By seeking their fellows are flocking together. 
But you whom the Lord intends hiUier to bring. 
Forsake not the honey for fear of tlie sting ; 
But bring both a quiet and contented mind. 
And all needful bleedings you surely will find. 

THOMAS MAKIN. 

TnoMA8 Makik was the author of two Latin 
poenis addressed to Jaiuos Logan, and found 
among his papers after liis death ; they are entit1e<l, 
Eueomiutn Pennfyhan%<B^tXi({ In lavdc$ Penn$yl' 
tanuB j)0€ma^ sew Je^riptio Pfuu$tfhanui, ami 
bear date in 1728 and 1729. Tho second is 
** principally retaiiie<V' as he phrases it, by Robert 
Proud, who adds an English translation by him- 
self, in his IIi^torT of Pena«^ylvania. Makin 
was an us^her under George Keith,* in 1C89. in 
the Friends' Public Grannuar School in Philadel- 
phia, and succeedeil him as ]»rhicii>al in the foUow- 
ing year. He was fre<iuently chosen clerk of the 
Provincial Assembly, but his school not proving 
pnnluctive, he renK>ve«l to tlie interior.! His 
verses <lescribing the features of town and coun- 
try ai)])ear to have been written for amusement, 
and belong to the curiosities of literature. We 

give a brief passage of both the rural and city 
escriptions. 

Hie avis est qusdam dulci eelebemma voce, 
Quse variare siHkos us<)ue canendo solet 

Hie avis est qusedam minima et puldierrima plumis, 
Sugere quas flores u«que volando solet 

Unde fugom mu9c« in morcm projicrare videtur, 
Tanqunm non ocnlis aspicienda diu. 

Hie avis est qutedam mbro formosa colore, 

Gutture quic plumis est maculata nigrisi 
Hie avis est rei>eteiis, Whip, Whip, IH/i, voce joco-u ; 

Quie tota veruo tem|H>re uoete canit 
Hie ct aves elite, quotquot generantnr ah ovis, 

Bcribere jam quarum uomiua inane foret, 
Innumene volitare solent h:c 8ni>e columbo ; 

Unde frequene multis obvia pneda datur. 

Hie Kstate solet tanqnam &ere ^udeat alto, 
Tollere se ex summb sspe acipenser aquisi 

Qui salit ae re^ilit toties (mirabiie visu) 
In cymbas ingens |>rfleda aliquando cadit 

Regius hie piscis miiiinui pretiosus habetur ; 
Karior est at ubi, carior est et ibi. 

Tis here the mccHnff bird extends his throat. 
And imitates the birds of ev'ry note : 
*Tis here the smallest of the feathered train, 
llie humming hird^ frequents the flow*ry plain. 



of [he Qyakrr^ »^« IkT-rn \u .\\<fA*'vn, ind tmn^ tn Ev-t 
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JOHN JOSBELYK. 



lu imytion quick mchib to eludA iht eye ; 
It uow A bird A|^[>e««, and now m fly. 

The varions fiooodpechen here Gharm the eight ; 
Of mingled red, of benntious black and white. 
Here wkip-p<T'tcili ; a bird, whose faoei*d name 
From its nocturnal note imagined, came.* 
Here, in the fall, large ilockt of pigeons fly. 
So numerous that tliey darken ail the sky. 
Here other birds of ev'iy kind a|»|>ear. 
Whose names would be too long to mention herei 

Large sturgeons num*roQ8 crowd the Delaware ; 
Which, in warm weather, leap into the air ; 
So high, that (&trnnge to tell !) they often fly 
Into the boats, wliich on the river ply! 
That royal fi^h is little vaJu'd here; 
But where more scaree, 'tis more esteemed and dear, 

Pulchra duos inter sita stat Pkiladeij^ia rivos; 

Inter quos duo sunt millia longa tubl 
Dc/aicor hie moior, Seulkil minor ille Toeatur; 

IndU et SuevtM notus uterque din. 
.£dibus oniatur multis urbs umite lonso, 

Quoe parra emieuit tempore magna brevi. 
Hie plateos raensor spatiis delineat aBi]uia, 

£t domui recto est ordine juneta domus. 
Quinque sacne hue sdes una numerantur in nrbe. 

Altera nou etiam distat ab urbe procul. 
Ex quibus una alias est qusc supereminet omnes ; 

Cujus nondum in gens perficiatur opus. 
Pltecinit hie socros divina melodia i>salmos: 

Kt Toz totius succinit inde chori. 
£le\'et hoc hominum mentes, et muleeat aures, 

Scd cor devoium psaUit in aure Dei 
Basis huie nosita est ezcelsn Anna ftitiir» 

Tiirris, ubi dicunt mm sonora fore. 
Hlc in gymnasii;* linguae docentnr et artes 

Ingeuun ; multis doctor ^ ipse fui. 
Una schola hlc alias etiam sui^ereminet otnnet 

Jiomano et Graeo qus doeet ore loqoi. 

Fair Philadelphia next is rising seen. 
Between two rivers placed, two niil«?s between ; 
The Delawirt and Seulkil, new to fame. 
Both an«ient streams, yet of a modem name, 
Tlic cit}^ fonn*d upon a beautious plan. 
Has many houses built, tho* late began ; 
Rectangular tlie streets, direct and fair ; 
And rectilinear all the ranges ara 
Five houses here for sacred use are known. 
Another stands not far witlioot the town. 
Of these amicars one in a grander atyle^ 
But yet unnnisird is the lofty pile. 
Here psalms divine melodious accents raise, 
And choral symphony sweet songs of praise: 
To raise the mind, and sooth the pions ear ; 
But God devoted minds doth always hear. 
A lofty towV is founded on this ground. 
For future bells to make a distant sound. 
Here schools, for learning, and for nrts^ are Men; 
In which to many Pre a teacher been: 
But one, in teacliing, doth the rest excel. 
To know and speak the Greek and Latin welL 

JOHN JOMILTK. 
Thb finct mention we liavo of John JoMeSyn Is 
trotn his own worda, timt lie Bet aail for New 
Enghind Ai>ril 26, and anived at Boston on tlie 
8d of Julv, 163a Here he ^'presented liis re- 

S>ecta to iiT, Winthrop tlie governor, and to Mr. 
otton the teacher of l)oston dinrch, to whom he 
dcliv<*red, ih>m Mr. Francis Qnarles tlie ])oet, the 
tranf^hition of tho 16, Sfi, 61, 68, 116, and 187 
Psalms Into Eiii^lish meter,** He nHunied to 
England in October of the following year. A 



stonn which oocnned on bis voyage seems to hare 
made Lim poetical &e thns di^oonrses : 

And the bitter storm augments; the wild winds 

wage 
War from all parts; and join with the sea*B race 
Tlie sad elonds siiUt in showers; yon would Jtare 

tliought, 
That liigh-swoln-seas eren mito Hearen had 

wrought 
And Heaven to seas descended: no star shown; 
Blind night i:i darkness, tempests and her own 
Dread terrors lost; yet this dire lightning turns 
To more feur^d light; the sea with lightning boma 
The pilot knew not what to ehiise or fly. 
Art stood amac'd in ambiguity. 

He thus oommenoes the recital of his second 

voyage. 

I have heard of a eertain merehant in the west of 
England, who after many great losses, walking upon 
the sea bank in a ealm sun-ehining day; observing 
the sniootlmess of the sea, coming in with a ehe- 
quered or dimpled wave: Ah (quoth he) thou flat^ 
tering element, many a time hast thoa intioed me to 
throw myself and my fortunes into thy arms; bat 
thou h:ist hitherto proved treacherous; thinking to 
find thee a mother of increase, I have foand thee to 
be the mother of mischief and wickedness; yea the 
father of prodigies ; therefore, being now secure, I 
will trust thee no more. But mark this man's reso> 
Intion a while after, peneuluui marU spes lueri 
mperaL So fared it with me, that having escaped 
the dangers of one voyage, must needs pot on a 
resolution for a second, wherein I plowed many a 
churlish billow with little or no advantage, but 
rather to my loss and detriment In the settanc 
down Whereof I propose not to innst in a metliodieiu 
way, but according to my quality, in a plain and 
brief relation as I have done already; for iperecive, 
if I used all the art that possibly I eould, it would 
be difficult to please all, for all men's eyes, ears, latth, 
ond judgmenU are not of a sise. There be a sort of 
stagnant stinking spirits, who, Uke flies, lie sueking 
at the botches of carnal pleasures, and never tra- 
velled so much sea as is between Heth ferry and 
Lyon Key; yet notwithstanding (sitting in thediair 
of the seornful over their whists and draughts of 
intoxication) I will desperately censure tlie rdatioos 
of tlie greatest traveller!. It was a good proviio of 
a learned man, never to rcp»rt wonden^ for in so 
doing of the greatest he will be sure not to he be- 
lieved, but laughed at, which certainly bewrays 
their ignorance and want of discretion. Of fools 
and madmen then I sliall take no care, I will not 
invite these in the least to honour me with a gUaee 
from tlieir supercilious eyes ; but rather advise them 
to keep their inspection loir their fine tongn'd re» 
manees and ]|)lays. This homely piece, I protest 
ingenuously, n prepared for such only who well 
know how to make use of their charitable constni^ 
tions towards works of this natnre, to whom I snbmH 
myself in all my iacultiss, and proceed in my sseoad 
voysgsb 

He sailed May 28d, 1M8. and retoraed I>e> 
oerobcr 1, 1671— the interval of eiriit and a half 
yenrs having been passed in New En^and. He 
nublished, the year alter hia retnm, iTsis JRi^ 
iand'9 Jtaritia Diimerti.^ In it be gives w a 
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gfimpee of Boeton in 1663. **The buildings are 
bandsome^ joining one another as in London, -with 
many large streets, most of them paved with 
pebble stone; in the lugh street towards the 
Couunon there are fair buildings, some of stone, 
and at the east end of the town one amongst the 
rest, built by the shore by Mr. Gibs a merchant, 
which it is thought will stand him in less than 
8000^ before it be Ailly finished. The town is 
not divided into parisheis yet they have three fair 
meeting houses or churches, which hardly suffice 
to reoeive the inhabitants and strangers tliat come 
in finom idl parts.** 

He next issued a brief work entitled. An Ae^ 
count of Tvo Voyage* to New England^ 

His books are mainly occupied with a view of 
the natural history of the country, but he occa- 
sionaUy gives us some hints of the inhabitants, 
and is uniformly amusing. He also published in 
1674, Chronological OMerrations if Atnerioa, 
from tkeyeariffthe World to the year of Christy 
1678. 



JOHN WILLIAMS* 



<i^fUi 



Tre author of the Redeemed Ce^ho^ was bom 
atKoxbniT, Massachusetts, December 16, 1664, 
where his* grandfather had settled in the year 
1688, on his emigration from England. By the 
aid of his maternal grandfather, William Park, he 
received a liberal education, and was graduated 
at Harvard at the age of nineteen. In the q)ring 
of 1686 he became the first minister of Deerficld. 
This was a post of unusual peril, as the place, then 
a frontier settlement^ the first houses in which 
were erected in 1671, had snfiered since 1675 
continued attacks from the Indians engaged in 
King Philip's war. It was burnt by these savages 
after their slaughter of Captain liathrop and his 
company, on the 18th of September, 1675, and 
the site was not again permanently occupied by 
the whites until 1682. In 1698, depredations re- 
commenced. Attacks were made from time to 
time on the fort by parties of French and Indians, 
and on the 29th j'ebruary (0.8.) 1704, the place 
was taken, destroyed by fire, some thirty-eight 
<^the townspeople slain, and about one hundred 
carried into captivity, among whom were Mr. 
Williams, his wife (who was murdered on the 
route), and children. Tliey were marched through 
the wildemees to Montreal, where they arrived 
about the end of March. Tliey remained in Ca- 
nada until October 25, 1706, when fifty-seven 
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were removed in a vessel sent finom Boston to 
tiiat dty, where they arrived on the 2l8t of No- 
vember following. A portion of the remainder 
had fallen from fatigue or violence on the march 
or died during their captivity, and some preferred 
to remain with their Indian captors. niUianis 
with two of his children returned, and in the 
March following published his work on his cap- 
tivity,* one of the most interesting productions in 
our early literature. 

He was invited immediately after his arrival to 
return to Deerficld, and, altliough the atnati<»i 
was still perilous, ventured on his old field of 
labor. Here he married a daugliter of CapUun 
ADen, of Windsor, Connecticut Hie town had 
been rebuilt after its destruction in 1704, and 
was again attacked in 1709, but the assailsnts, 
finding the inhabitants preiiared to give them a 
warm reception, withorew. Soon after this 
Williams was appointed a commissioner in the 
expedition to Canada, under the conunand of 
Col. Stoddard, undertaken to redeem the prisoners 
vet remaining there. The attempt was success- 
fid in several instances, but not in obtaining the 
daughter of Mr. Williams. The remainder of hia 
life was passed in comparative tranquillity, and 
he died at Deeifield, June 12, 1729, leaving &^t 
children. 

Tlie Redeemed Captive has been frequently 
reprinted. The last edition Qiublished by IIo^ 
kins, Bridgman & Co., Northampton^ Mass.) la 
excellently edited with a life of the writer, to 
which we have been mainly indebted in the 
present sketch, and an account of his descendants 
by one of tlieir number. Dr. Stephen W. Williams^ 
Ate present a passage from the record of the 
perilous and painful journey. 

Wq travelled not lor the first daT ; God made the 
heathen so to pity our children, that though ^cy 
had aeveral wounded persons of their own to cany 
upon their shoulden, for thirty miles, before they 
came to the river, yet they carried our children, 
incapable of travelling, in their arms, and upon their 
■houldersL Wlicn we came to our lodging plaoe^ 
tlie first night, tliey dug away the snow, and made 
some wiga-ams, cut down some small branches of 
the spruce-tree to lie down on, and gave the prison- 
ers somewhat to eat ; but we had but little appetite. 
I was pinioDcd and bound down that night, and so 
I was every night whilst I was with the anny. 
Some of the enemy who brought drink with them 
from the town fell to drinking, and in their drunken 
fit they killed my negro man, the only dead pencil 
I either saw at the town, or in the way. 

In the night an Englishman made his esei^; in 
the morning (March 1),I was called for, and ordered 
by the general to tell the English, that if any more 
made their escape, they would burn the rest of the 
prisoners. He that took me was unwilling to lei 
me speak with any of the prisoners, aa we marched; 
but on the morning of the second day, he being an> 
pointed to guard the rear, I was pot Into the hands 
of my other master, who permitted me to apeak to 
my Wilis, when I overtook her, and to walk with her 

• Tbo KsdMRMd OsitHTa rttaralnfr to Boa : «r a MfMM 
htotorj of rsmarknbls ooearrsneoa la tho onithrltv sad Mlvsr* 
snca of Mr. Jolin Winisms, MlnlfUr of tba OosmI la IksrtlsW, 
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to help her in li«r joaracj. On tlM way, we di»- 
courectl of the happiiicM of those who had • right to 
an boiise not umde with hands, eternal iu the 
beareuB ; and God for a father and friend ; as also, 
that it was our reasonable duty quietly to submit to 
the will of God, and to say, ** The wiU of the Lord 
be done." My wife told me her strength of body 
began to fail, and that I most e3C]>ect to part with 
her; saying, she hoped God would preserve my 
life, and the life of some, if not of all our children 
with us ; and commended to me, under God, the 
care of them. She never spake any discontented 
word as to what had befallen us, but with suitable 
ezprciiaioos justified God in what had happened. 
AVe soon made a halt, in which time my chief sur- 
riving master came up, upon which I was put upon 
marching with the foremost, and so made my last 
farewell of my dear wife, the desire of my eyes, and 
companion in many mercies and afflictio.isi Upon 
our separation from each otlicr, we asked for each 
other grace sufficient for what God should call us 
to. After our being parted from one another, she 
spent tlie few remaining minutes of her stay in 
rending the Holy Scriptures ; which die was wont 
persoiittlly every day to delight her soul in reading, 
pra3*ing, meditating on, by herself^ in her closet, 
over and above what slie heard out of them in our 
family worshiji. I was made to wade over a small 
river, and so were all the English, the water above 
knee deep, the stream rery swift ; and after that to 
travel up a small mountain; my strength was 
almost spent, before I came to the top of it No 
sooner had I overcome the difficulty of tliat ascent, 
but I was ))ermitted to sit down, and be unburdened 
of my pack. I sat i>itying those who were behind, 
and entreated my master to let me go down and 
help my wife ; but he refused, and would not let me 
stir from him. I asked each of tlie prisoners (as 
the^ passed by me) after her, and lienrd thiit, 
passing through the above-aaid river, she fell down, 
and was plunged over head and ears in the water ; 
after whicli she travelled not far, for at the foot of 
that mountain, the cruel and blood-tliirsty savage 
who took her slew her with his Iiatuhet at one 
stroke, the tidings of which were very awful. And 
yet such was the hard-hearted uess of the adversary, 
that my tears were reckoned to me as a reproach. 
My loss and tlie loss of my children was groat; our 
hearts were so filled with sorrow, that nothing but 
the comfortable hopes of her being taken nw.*iy, in 
mercy to herself, from the evils we were to see, feel, 
and suffer under, (and joined to the assembly of the 
spirits of just men made perfect, to rest in peace, 
and joy unspeakable and full of glory, and the good 
pleasure of God thus to exercise us,) could have kept 
us from sinking under, at tliat time. That Scrip- 
ture, Job i 21, ** Naked came I out of my mother*s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither : the Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord,"— was brought to my mind, and 
from it» that an afflicting God was to be glorified ; 
with some other places of Scripture, to persuade to 
a patient bearing my afflictions. 

we were again called upon to march, with a far 
heavier burden ou my spirits than on mr back. I 
begged of God to overrule, in his proyidenoe, that 
the corpse of one so dear to me, ana of one whoso 
spirit he had taken to dwell with him in glory, 
might meet with a Christian burial, and not be left 
for meat to the fowls of tiie air and beasts of tho 
earth , a merey that Ood graeionsly youchsafed to 



fant of one of my neighbors ; and before lught a giH 
of about eleven years of age. I was made to mourn, 
at the consideration of my flock being, so far, a flock 
of slaughter, man^ being slain in the town, and so 
many murdered m so few miles firom the town ; 
and from fears what we must yet expect, from soeh 
who delightfully imbrued their hands in the blood 
of so many of His people. When we came to our 
lodging place, an Indian captain from the eastward 
spake to my master about killing me, and taking off 
my scalp. I lifted up my heart to God, to implof* 
his grace and mercy in such a time of need ; and 
afterwards I told my master, if he intended to kill 
me, I desired he would let me know of it; assuriuc 
him that my death, after a promise of quarter, would 
bring the guilt of blood upon him. He told me he 
would not kill me. We laid down andslept^ lor 
God sustained and kept vul 

Mr. 8. G. Drake, of Boston, has preserved in 
his Indian CapticUieiy and Boah ^ tAe /imKoju, 
a number of original namtaves, of a character 
similar to tliat of Willtains, fbrming a ooUeetioii 
of much historical value. These will always 
retain their place in popular interest, bat teom 
their necessary resemblance of sul^ject and treat- 
ment to the ** Redeemed Oaptiye,** do not caQ 
for separate notice. 

JOHN USDEBB^ 

John Xbdxbbb, the fi»t explorer of the Alle- 
ganies, prepared an aooomit of Ida Tkrm 
several Marches fiom Virginia U ths weU ^ 
Carolina and other parU of the continent^ hegtoi 
inJIfareh^ 1669. and ended in September^ 1670;* 
in LaUn, which was translated by Sir William 
Talbot, and publldied in 1672. the address to 
the reader, by Talbot, infoims na, 

That a stranger should presume (thouij^ with Sir 
William Berkly*s commission) to go into those parts 
of the American continent wnere Englishmen never 
had been, and whither some refused to aeoompany 
him, was, in Virginia, looked on as so great an mso- 
leiice, that our traveller, at his return, instead of 
welcome and api>lause, met nothing but affronts and 
rcprooches; for, indeed, it was their part that for- 
sook him in the expedition, to proeure him diaeredit 
that was a witness to theira. Therefore no industry 
was wanting to prepare men with a prqodiea 
against him, and this their malice improved to aueh 
a general animosity, that he was not safe in Vir- 
ginia from the outrage of the people, drawn into a 
persuasion, that tlie public le^ of that year went 
all to tlae expense of liis vagaries. Foreed by this 
storm into Maryland, he became known to ms^ 
tliough then ill affected to the man, by the etoritt 
that went about of him. Keyerthdess, finding him, 
contrary to my expectation, a modes^ ingenioua per* 
son, and a pretty seliolar, I thought it eommon jus- 
tice to give him an occasion of vindieatinff himself 
from what I had heard of him; which tnuy he did, 
with so eon vineing reason and ciren m s taae e as quite 
abolished those former imp r ess i ons in me^ and made 
me desire this aoeoont of hie TVavelsL 

Lederer doei not appear in either of bla ex- 
peditions to have penetnted ftuther than, in hit 
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own irordfl, ^ to the top of the ApakUran rooim- 
taiiis.^ His tract oontaiiu but twenty-seveii 
quarto pages, a portion of which ia filled with 
accounte of the Indiana. Hia " Coi\jecturea of 
the Land beyond the ApoIaUsan Mountaina^ are 
^uriooa: 

They are certaiuly in a great error, who imngine 
that the contiDeut of North America is but eight or 
ten days' journey over from tlie Atlantic to the In- 
dian ocean: which all reasonable men must acknow- 
ledge/ if they consider that Sir Francis Drake kept 
• west-north-west course from Cape Mcudocino to 
California. Kef erthele^s, by what I gathered from 
the stranger Indians at Akenatzy, of their voyage 
Vy sea to the very mountains i'rom a far distaut 
north-west country, I am brought over to their 
opinion who thine tliat the Indian ocean does 
etretch an arm or bay from California into the con- 
tinent, OS far as the Apalatcean mountains, answer- 
able to the gulfs of Florida and Mexico on this side 
Yet I am far from believing with stime, that such 
great and navigable rivers are to be found on the 
other side of the AjutlaUBans falling into tlic Indian 
ocean, as those which run from them to the east- 
ward. Mr first reason is derived from the know- 
ledge ana experience we already have of South 
America, who$e Andes send the greatest rivers in 
the world fas the Amazon and the Cio de la Plata, 
^c) into the Atlantick, bat none at all into the 
PacifiaueSea. Another arffument is, that all our 
waUrfowl, which delight m lakes and rivers, as 
swans, geese, ducks, ^c, come over the mountains 
from the lake of Canada, when it is frozen over 
ever}' winter, to our fresh rivers: which they would 
never do, could they find any on the otlier side of 
the Apnlatflsang* 

FBAXCIS KNAPP. 
Fbajcci8 Kxafp, the son of George Knapp, of 
Chilton, in Berkshire, was bom in the year 1G72, 
and niatricu]ate<l at St John's college, Oxford.t 
Hia father, a captain in the British navy, coni- 
nianded a ninety-gun if^hip on tlie American ooast 
in the early part of the hst oentnry. The son 
came to Ainorica to take possession oi some lands 
ocqnired bv his grandfather at Watertown, near 
Boston, wiiere he passed the remainder of his 
life, engiigcil in the quiet pursuits of a scholar. 
He was a composer of mnsio, and the author of 
a poetical EpUtle to Mr, B., reprinted in J. 
Kichols's "Select Collection of Poems, 1780 "and 
of a poetical address to Mr, Pope^ on hi§ Wind" 
ear Fore»t^ dated June 7, 1716, which api>ears 
among tlie 4)ommcndatory poema prefixed to the 
first and subsequent etVitions of that poef a works. 
It Sa cbimed by Samuel L. Knapp, in his Ameri- 
can Biography, as nn American production, but 
in a note by \Villiain Roscoe to his edition of 
Pope, ii said to have been written in KiUak, 
Mavo oonntv, Ireland. 

the Epistle in Kichola la a well-penned satire 
on Uie author tribe, with an ungenerous fiing at 
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Wesley, and a humorous preference of Rymer 
over bryden, while tlie author deprecates an 
act of parliament which should restrain the race 
of poetasters. 

I grant Tou, such a course as tliis miaht do 
To mnke them humbly treat of what they know, 
^'ot venturing further than their brains will go. 
But what should I do tlien, fur ever s]K>ird 
Of this diversion which frail authors yield f 
I sliould no mure on I>uiitoM*s counter meet, 
Bards that are deeply* skill'd in rhyme and feet ; 
For I am charm'd with easy nonsense wore, 
Tlian all the wit that men of sense adore. 
With fear I view creiit Dryden's liallow*d pnge. 
With fear I view it, and I read with mge. 
I'm all with fear, with grief, and love jiossest. 
Tears in mv eyes, and ai:gui«h in my breast, 
While I with mourning Anthony repine : 
And oil the hero's miseries are mine. 
If 1 rend Edgar, tlien my soul's at |>eace, 
Lull'd in a lazy state of tlionglitlees easei 
No passion's rufllled by the peaceful lay, 
No stream, no depth, to hurry me away ; 
liymcr in both professions harmless proves, 
ICor wounds when critic, nor when i»oet movea 

Tlio lines prefixed to Poiks announce a man of 
wit and taste, by whose presence Watertown 
should have been the gmner. 

Hail, sacred Bard I a Muse unknown before 
Salutes thee from tlic bleak Atlnntic shore. 
To our dnrk world thy shining page is shown, 
And Windsor's gay retreat beconies our own. 
The Eastern pomp had ju»t bes])oke our care. 
And India pourcu her gaudy treasures here: 
A various s|>uil adorned our naked land. 
The pride of Persia glittered on our strand. 
And China's Earth was cast on eoniinon sand : 
Tossed up and down the glossy fragments Iny, 
And dressed the rocky shelves, and paved the painted 

I Tliy treasures next arrived : and now we boast 
I A nobler cargo on our barren coast: 
! From thy hixurfa it Fore-t we receive 
I More luftii:g glories than the East can giva 
I Wliere'er we dip in thy delightful pnge, 
1 What pompous scenes our busy thoughts ei.gage 1 
> The pompous scenes in all their pride ap|)ear, 
I Fresh in the pnge, as in the prove tliey were. 
Kor half so true the fair I^ona shows 
Tlie sylvan state that on her border grows. 
While she the wandering shepherd entertains 
With a new Windsor in her watery plains ; 
Thy juster lays the lucid wave surpars, 
The living scene is in the Muse's glass. 
Kor sweeter notes the echoinc forests cheer. 
When Philomela sits and warbles there. 
Than when 3'ou sing the greens and oiiening glades, 
And give us Harmony as well as Shades: 
A 7tff4rN*« hand might draw the grove, but yon 
Can |)aint the grove, and add the musie tea 

In the Keto England Weellp Journal for June 
2S, 1781, we have met with a poem, hitlierto 
unnoticed, descriptive of Watertown, worthy of 
Enapp's pen— c^ which the reader may Judge l^ 
a few passages, marking an early and true emidoy* 
ment of Ameiican incidento :— . 
A mw ve&Aim rooB^ 
Of andent streams presume no more to tall. 
The fam'd CasUlian or Pierian well 
Franh-pond superior, most those rolls eonlMS, 
As mneb as Cambridge yields to liena or Graeoa; 
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More limpid water ean no fountain AoWt 

A fairer bottom or a Miiootlier brow; 

A pointed world it« peaceful ^leam eontaine 

Tlie bcaveiilv arcb, the bord*niig groves aiid plaiua: 

Ilcra in mock silver Cynthia seeuu to roll. 

And trusty pointers watch the froien pole. 

Here sages might observe the waud'ring starts 

And rudest swains commence astroloeers: 

Along the brim the lovely plover stalks 

And to his visionary fellow talks: 

Amid the wave the vagmnt blackbird sees. 

And tries to perch upon the imaged trees; 

On flying clouds the simple bullocks gace 

Or vainly reach to crop ilie slmd'wy grass; 

From net'bring hills the stately horse espies 

Himself a feeding and himself anvieSb 

Hither ptirsu'd by op'niug hounds the hart 

Blesses nim^-.'lf to see a forest near, 

Tlie waving shrubs ho takes for real wood. 

And boldly plunges in tlie yielding flood. 

On tliis side willows hem the basin round, 

Tlierc graceful trees tlie promontory erowo, 

Whose mingleJ tufta and outspread arms compose 

A shade delightful to the limreU'd brows; 

Here iiio:«^y couches tempt to pleasing dreams 

The lovt*-sick soul, and ease the weary limbs: — 

No noxio'.is snake disperses poison here. 

Nor screams of night bird rend the twilight air. 

Excepting him who when the groves are still. 

Hums ani'rous tunes and whibpers whi]>-poor-wiil. 

To hear whose carol elves in circles trip. 

And lovers* hearts withiu their bosoms leap, 

Whose savage notes tlie troubled mind aiuuse, 

Banish despair, and hold the falling dews^ 

No ffhastly horrors conjure tho*ts of woe. 

Or dismal prospects to the fancy show. 



Hither ye bards for inspiration come. 
Let every other fount but tliis be dumbi 
Which way eoe*er your aii^ genius leads. 
Receive your model from these vocal ahades. 
Wou*d you in homely pastoral excel. 
Take pottem from tlie merry piping quail; 
Observe the bine-bird for a rooiid«day, 
Tlie chattering pye or ever babbling jay. 
The plaintive dove the soft love verse can teaeh. 
And mimic thrush to imitators iM^eack 
In Pindar^s strain the lark salutes the dawn. 
The lyric robin chirps the evening on. 
For poignant satire mind tlie mavis well. 
And hear the sparrow for a madrigal 
For ev'ry sense a pattern here you have. 
From strains heroic down to humble stavei 
Not Phoebus* self, alUio' the God of verse^ 
Could hit such fine and entertaining airs: 
Nor the fair maids who ronnd the lonntaia ut/^ 
Such artless heavenly music modnlata. 
Each tliicket seems a Paradise renew'd, 
Tlie soft vibrations fire the moving blood. 
Each sense its part of sweet delusion shares, 
The scenes bewitch the eye, the song tlie eam 
Pregnant with scent each wind regales the smell, 
like cooling ilieeta th' enwrapping breeias feel 
During tlie dark, if poets*.eyes we trust, 
These lawns are liannted by soma swarthy ghost 
Bomo Indian prince who, fond of former joys^ 
With bow and quiver tliro* tlia shallow plies; 
He can't in death his native grove forget* 
But leaves Elyxiam for his ancient seat 
happy pond, liadst tliou in Grecia flow'd. 
Hie bounteous blessing of eoma watry God, 
Or had soma Ovid sung tliis liquid rias, 
DlsUll'd, perhaps, from slighted Vii^gira ayoc 
Well k Uiy worth in IndUw story kuown, 



Thy living lymph and fertile borders diown. 
Thy various flocks tlie covered shore oaa shun. 
Drove by the fowler and the fatal nin. • 
Thy shining roach and^ yellow bdsUy breoM^ 
The piek'rel, rav*nous monarch ef the stream. 
The perch, whose back a ring of colours showii 
Tlie iiorny pout, who courts the slimy ooae, 
The eel scqtentiue, some of dubious raee. 
The tortoise witli his golden spotted ease;* 
Tliy hairy musk 'rat, whose perfume defiee -^ 
Tlie balmy o<lour of Arabian skies; 
Tlie throng of Harvard know thy pleasures well, 
Jovs too extravagant, perha|)s, to tell; 
Hfther ofltiuies tlie learned tribe repair. 
When Sol returning warms the glowing year. 

BENJAION OOLlfAV. 
Benjamin Couian was bom in BostoiL Oct 19, 
1073; He entered ^^ young and email '' into the 
school of Ezekiel Cheever, by whom lie was pre- 
pared for Harvard oollege, wliere he was graduated 
m 1 692. He began to preach in tlie foUowing year 
at Medford, near Boston, and in 1695, embariced 
for England. The motlier country was then at 
war with France, and the diip was attacked by a 
French privateer. Mr. Golman took a callant part 
in her defence, and ^^ was exposed all the while oo 
tlie quarter-deck, where four out of aeven were 
wounded, and one mortally. He was much praised 
for his courage when the fight was over; but 
though he charged and discluurgcd like tlie rest^ 
yet ho declared be was sensible of no courage, but 
of a great deal of fear, and when they had received 
two or three broadside^ he wondered wlien his 
courage would come, as he had heard others talk* 
In short, he fought like a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian.*'* The v^sel was captured, and all on board 
taken to France, where Mr. Cobnan was for some 
time imprisoned, until an ezchanse of prisonen 
between the two belligerents enabled him to visit 
England, where he preached several times with 
great success, and gained the friendship of Bates, 
Cidainy, Howe, andother leading dissenting minis- 
ters. He was urged to remain in London, but in 
1699 receiving a call from a number d leading 
citizens of Bo^n, who had buih tlie Brattle street 
church, to become tlieur first minister, he aooei^ted 
it, and consequently returned to Boston, where be 
arrived *^ after a long eiglit weeks* sick passage,** 
on the first of November. The oon^regation wa^ 
formed in opposition to the Cambndge platform, 
and the remaining churches of Boston reftned, 
for some years, to hold communion vrith its minia- 
ter.t lie continued his connexion vrith the oon- 
gregation until his death in 1747, preaching to 
them on the last Sunday of his life. Tie was held 
in great esteem as a pidpit orator, reoeived the 
degree of D.D. from the university of Qlai^w In 
1731, and a largo number of his sermons were 
published. In 1724 he was elected president of 
Harvard college, but decUned the offloe. Hewa^ 
however, a ^>od friend to the institation, ana 
also to Yale, procuring for both many domnooa 
from bis English as well as American friends. 
He was thrice married and left a nnmeroos familT. 
Tlie Rev. Ebenenr Turell, wlio married bb dangn- 
ter in 1749, pnblisbed a life of ber iatberi torn 
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which the msterial} of this sketch have heen de- 
rived. It foniM a ouaito volume of over two 
haodred page9, and deserves high commendation 
among American bioffranhiee. Dr. Cohnan wrote 
a short poem, Elijah^ Trantlaticny on the death 
of the Kev. Smnuel Willard, 1707, and a few oc- 
casional verses and poetical cpi!»tles are preserved 
In his life. Ue also wrote a tract in £ftvor of in- 
ocuktion for the small-poz, in 1721. 



Twas St high noon, the day eerene sod fair, 
McuntaiiiB of lumVous clouds rolled in the sir, 
When on o sudden, from the radiant skies* 
Sopcrior light flashed in Elisha^s eyes ; 
The heavens were cleft, and from tli' imperial throue 
A stream of glory, dazzling splendor shone : 
Beoms of ten thousand suns shot round about^ 
The sun and every blazoned cloud went out : 
Bright hosts of angels lined the heavenly way, 
To guard the saint up to eternal day. 
Then down the steep descent, a chariot hrifcht. 
And steeds of fire, swift ns the beams of light 
Winged seraphs ready stood, bowed low to greet 
The favorite saint, and hand him to his sent 
Enthroned he sat, transformed with joys his mien. 
Calm his gay soul, and like his face serene. 
His eye and burning wishes to his God, 
Forward he bowed, and on the triumph rode. 
Saluted, as he passed the heavenly cloud. 
With shouts ofioy, and hallelujahs leud. 
Ten thousand thousand angel-trumpets sound. 
And the vast realms of heaven all echoed round. 

10 VMAXtA. ox TBI WUXB OF BZB FBSfr AV» OSLT CmiA 

Why mourns my beauteous friend bereft f 
Her Saviour and her heaven are left: 
Her lovely babe is there at rest, 
In Jesus' arms embraced and blest 

Would you, Urania, wish it down 
Trcm yon bright Throne and shining Crown! 
To your cold arms and emptv breast, 
CoQld Heaven indulge you the request; 
Tour bosom's neither warm nor fair. 
Compared with Abrahom's: leave it there. 

He the famed father of the just, 
Beheld himself but earth and dust, 
Before the will of God most high. 
And bid his darling Isaac die. 

When Heaven re<^uired in sacrifice 
The dear desire of hu eyes ; 
And more to prove his love commands 
The offerinff irom the Fatlier^s hands; 
Bee how th^ illustrious poreut vields^ 
And seeks Moriah's mournful fields* 

He bound his lovely only child 
For death ; his soul serene and mild. 
He reached his hand, and grasped the knife, 
To give up tlie devoted life. 
Less Heaven demands of thee, my friend; 
And less thy faith shall recoounend. 
All it requires is to resign, 
To Heaven's own act and ronko it thins^ 
By silence nnder discipUnci 

The least we to oar Maker owe! 
The least, Ursnia, yon did vow I 
The least tliat was your Stiviont^s eloim, 
When o'er your babe his alorious Kame 
Was called in awful Bsptmn I Tlien 
Yea gave it back to Heaven again. 

Yoa freely owne«l that happy boor, 
Heaven's right, propriety, and poweTi 
The loan at pleasure to rssume. 
And call the pretty stranger home 

A witness fikewM at lU faiith 



I stood, that hoar of joy and mixths 
I saw your thankful praises rise, 
And flow from pleos^, uplifted eyes 
With raised devotion, one aocord. 
We gave the infant to its Lord. 

And tliink, Urania, ere that day. 
While the fair fruit in secret lay. 
Unseen, yet loved within the womb 

gVhich also might have l>een its tomb)^ 
ow 6ft, before it blest your sight. 
In secret prayers, with gre:it delight, 
You did recognize Heaven's right 

Kow stand by tlicse blest nets, my friend; 
Stand firmly by tltem to the end. 
Now you are tried, repeat the act ; 
Too just, too glorious to retract 

Thijik, dear Urania, how for thee, 
God gave his only Son to be 
An offering on the cursed tree. 

Tliink, how the Son of God on earth 

8 The spotless Virgin's blessed birth), 
ur lovely babes took up and blest. 
And tliem high heirs of Heaven confestl 

Tliink, how the blest of Woman stood, 
Wliile impious hands, to the cursed wood, 
Kailed down her only Son and God 1 

Learn hence, TJrama, to be dumbl 
Leom thou the praise that may become 
Thy lighter grief, which Heaven does please 
To take such wondrous ways to eassL 

Adore the God who from tliee takes 
No more than what he gives and makes: 
And means in tendercst love the rode 
To serve to thy eternal good. 

WHXUM BTBD. 

ht 1841, Edmund Ruffin. of Virginia, prepared 
for the press and published a volume entitled 
The Westoter JfanuscripU,* It wa^ the produo* 
tion of a gentleman once much celebrated In 
the Old Dominion, whose story cannot be better 
told for our purpose tlian in the distingni^fhed 
recital of the inscription uijon the monument 
which covers his remains in the garden of his 
once splendid Estate of Westover, on the north 
bank of James River. ^^ Here lieth the Honor* 
able William B}Td, Esq^ being bom to one of the 
amplest fortunes in this country, he was tfeui early 
to England for his education ; where, nnder the 
care and direction of 6ir Robert Southwell, and 
ever favoured witli his iMirticuhir instructioiiap ha 
made a happy proficiency in polite and vanona 
learning. By the means of the same noble friend, 
he was introduced to the acquaintance of many 
of tlie first persona of that age for knowledgei 
wit, virtue, birth, or high station, and particularly 
contracted a most intimate and bosom friendship 
with the learned and IQuiitrions Charies Boyloi 
Eari of Orrerv. He was called to the bar in the 
Middle Temple, studied for some time In the Low 
Conntries, visited the court of Fraiioe, and wa* 
chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. Thna emi- 
nently fitted for the service and ornament of his 
country, he was made receiver general of his ma- 
Jesty^s revenues here, was thrice appointed pnbBo 
agent to the court and ministry of Englano, and 

^ Tbs WsstovsrMsmiscHpts: oMUIntM the IIIstoiT of tks 
XMvMlns Line botwiit Vlrflnlssad Korth Gsrolliia; a JonrMjr 
to ths Lsnd of Kdcn, A.0. 17S8; and a Pfoare«s to tbs lllnsik 
Written ftam 1788 to ITSIk and MOW am jMblMMd. By Wil- 
liam Byrd, of Weiitov«r. P«t«r»borir: PHntsd by Bdmaad 
sndJsaiiaaBotta. ISA Lsigs tva |V^ Ml 
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being tliirty-«eveii years a member, at last became 
presidtfut of the council of this colony. To all 
this were a<]<led a great elegancy of taste and life, 
the \ve1M)rcd gentleman and ]K>]ite comimnion, 
the splendid economist and prudent father of a 
family, with the constant enemy of all exorbitant 
power, and heart v friend to the liberties of liis 
country. Nat. Mar. 28, 1674. Mort Aug. 2C, 
1744. An. astat. 70." 

The gentleman thus described, a man of jilea- 
-anro and literature, at the age of fifty-four, bet out 
with a select i>nrty, coin|)osed of two fellow Vir- 
ginian couimissioncrs, Kichard Fitzp William and 
William Dandridge; two surveyors, William 
Mayo, and the uiHthcmatlcal profes^r of William 
and inry, Alexander Irvin ; with the Reverend 
Peter Fountain* as chaplain, and a iMirty of seven- 
teen woodmen and hunters, for tlie puqx>se of 
meeting a similar body of coniniis<^ioncrs of North 
Carolina to draw the boundary line between the 
two states. There were two expeditions for this 
puqiose, one in the spring, the other in the fall 
of the year 1728. CoL Byrd conducted tlie Vir- 
ginia party gallantly and safely through its perils 
on what was then a tour of discovery, and on his 
return to his seat at We<tover caused his notes 
of the journey to be fairly copied, and revised 
them with his own hand. As now printed they 
form one of the most characteristic and entertain* 
ing productions of the kind ever written. They 
have that sluirp outline in description and fresh- 
ness of feeling in sentiment which marks the l>est 
Virginia tracts of Captain John Smith and his 
fellows a century earlier ; with a humor of a more 
modem date derived from a good natural vein 
and the stores of exi>erience of a man ac<)uainted 
with books, and of society in intimacy with what 
was best in the old world and tlio new; and more- 
over of tliat privtle«pd license of fortune which 
permits a man to please others by first pleasing 
himself. Col. B}Td is a little free in his langnage 
at times, but tliat belong to the race of hearty 
livers of his century. Thero are touches in the 
Journal worthy of Fielding ; indeed it is quite in 
tlie vein of his exquisite Journey from Loudon to 
Lisbon. 

The bnsiness of the expediUon ts narrated in 
a clear, straightforward manner. It had its diffi- 
culties in encounters with morasses, pocosons, and 
slashes, beginning with the Dismal Swamp; and 
tliere was occasionally a ndny day and sometimes 
a prospect of short commons. But it was free from 
any serious disasters, and, at the worst, seems 
never to have overpowered the good humor of its 
leader; showing tuat however daintily he inay 
Lave been brouglit np, there is nothing like the 
spirit of a gentleman and a scholar in encounter- 
ing hardshijia. A good ix>rtion of this pleasant 
narrative is taken up with accounts of the scenery, 
tlie Indians, and tJie large atook of game and 
^ varmint" which gave etnployment to the hunters 
of the iiarty, and doubtlesa famished the staple 
of ihe highly-fiavored atones of tlie "^Mannacripta*^ 

• Th« ton «r the IUt. Jmms FcmUlne, t Ttnsnenot roftena, 
on th« RovooHtion oTUm Edict of Kuates wlw Milled In Ire- 
land and prefwred an Aatoblofniilir for * tha «>• af aU hit 
ehtldran,*'whlcb In printed wltb raiuobla innaUailTa mattar to 
tba **Manioln<ira IIiiguanolKauillyr In a aeeood cdllkw, 
Nav Yurk« 1653, by Ann Maury, ona of bit nnmarona de»con* 
datila. Ttia rolutna Ineludaa aaaruMM and taTaral laCtan bjr 
aoTWi 



over tlie camp kettle at night In the earijr parta 
no little wit is ez|iended upon the traditiooal 
tndts of character of tlie North CSarolinlana, who 
fare no better in Byrd^a hands than the Tankaea 
or the Dutchmen in tlie annals of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. The inhabitants of the vidnity 
of Coratnck inlet seem to have ftimished aome 
extraordinary specimens of humanity in thoee 
days— one in i^articular of a marooner whose wAe 
dress was his beard, and whose subsistence waa 
^* chiefly u)K>n oysters, which his handmaid made 
a shift to gather from the adjacent rocks." To 
which he adds, ^ thus did these wret^ea live in 
a state of nature, and were mere Adamites, inno- 
cence only excepted.'* The disputed ground of 
the lx>undary wa^ tlien a r^uge for runaway 
debtors, of whom we are told : ^ Nor were these 
worthy borderers content to eihelter runaway 
slaves hut debtors and criminals have crften met 
with the like indnlcence. But if the government 
of North Carolina has encouraged this unneigh- 
bourly policy in order to increase their people, it 
is no more tlion what ancient Rome md before 
them, which was made a city of reftige for aD 
debtora and fugitive>s and mm that wretc^ied 
! beginning gi'ew up in time to be mistress of a 
' great pi^ of the world. And, oonddering how 
; fortune delights in bringing great things out of 
small, who knows bnt Carolina may, one time or 
! other, come to be the seat of aome other great 
j empire f** 

! As for religion, these careless settlers seem to 
' be quite without it, as recorded by Col. Byrd, 
I on occasion of a Sunday service when part of hia 
I company were in the perils of the Dismal Swamp : 
I ^ In these sad circumstanoes, tlie kindest thing 
we could do for our suffering friends was to give 
' them a place in the Litany. Oar chaplain, for 
i his part, did his office, aud*rabbed ns op with a 
seasonable sermon. This waa quite a new thing 
to our bi-ethren of North Carolina, who ]iv« in a 
climate where no clei^gyman can breathe, any 
more than 8i>iders in Ireland.^ Arriving at 
Edenton we are told : ^ I bdieve thia ia the onlT 
metropolis in the Christian or Mahometan worid, 
where there is neither ehnrch, chapel, mosquei 
synagogue, or any other place of public worsmp 
whatsoever. What little devotion there majf 
happen to be is miich more private than Ihenr 
vices. The i)eop1e seem easy without a minister, 
as long as they are exempted from paying him. 
Sometimes the Society for propagating the Qosf 
pel has had the chari^ to send over misaonaries 
to this couutrr ; but unfortunately the priest ba« 
been too lewd for the people, or, wldcb oAenar 
happens, they are too lewd for tiie priest. For 
these reasons therte reverend gentlemen have al- 
ways leit their flodu as arrant heathen as they 
found thenL Thus much however may be aaid for 
the inhabitants of Edenton, that not a aoul has 
the least taint of hypocrisy, or superstition, acting 
rerr frankly and above-boord in all their exoesa> 
es.^ Tliere is also a hint for thi» Virginian dergy, 
which hia friend Fountain oould hare stood in no 
need of: ^ We diritttened two of our landlord^ 
diildren, which might hare remained infidek aD 
tlieir lives, had not we carried ChristianStj home 
to his own door. The troth of It la, our nei^ 
hours of North OflMhia are not aoaedloQaM to 
fo muoh out of their wny to proeura thia b«Nfll 
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for their chlklren: otherwise, being so near Yir- 
^ma, they might, without exceeding much 
trouble, nmice a journey to the next clergyimin, 
upon 8o good an errand. And indeed should tlie 
neighbouring mini^itcrs^ t>noe in two or three 
jeani, vouclisafe to take a turn among these gen- 
tiles, to baptize them and their children, it would 
lo<^ a little apostolical, and they might hope to 
be requited for it hereafter, if that be not Uionght 
too long to tarry for their reward.'' The terms 
of expre^on in these sentences show the ready 
wit, and tliere is here and there a moderate 
allowance for poetry in sight of the natural 
beauties of the country; when he s[)eak8 apolo- 
getically for marrying the vines to tlie trees, and 
pitches the teiit "• on the western banks of the 
Jliayo for the pleasure of being lulled to sleep by 
tlie cascade," — ^^^len a churl would luive taken 
the other side. But he does not affect that kind 
of writing, tlinugh the material for it is there. 
He is more inclined to such illustrations as this : 
^ In this fine land, however, we met with no 
water, till at the end of three miles we luckily 
came upon a crystal stream, which, like some 
lovers of conversation, discovered every thing 
committed to its faithless bosom." His naming 
of ]>lace8 is by their fonciful characteristics, as 
a ^^uoisv impetuous stream'' ho calls Matri- 
mony Creek; one hill a Pimple and a larger 
elevation a Wart. He is a vivid describer of a 
wild beast or an Indian. His description of the 
aavage scalping makes the ilesli creep: — ^ Th<ise 
that are killed of the enemy, or disabled, tliey 
scalo, that is, they cut the skin all artmnd the 
heaa Just below the hair, and then dapping their 
feet to the poor mortal's shoulders, pull the scalp 
off clean and carry it off in triumph." Of the 
frequent Natural History stories we may take 
that on Bruin, how be eats and is eaten. 

Our Indian kQled a bear, two years old, that was 
feasting on these grapes. He was very fat^ as tliey 
generally are in that season of the year. In the 
fiUl, the flesh of this animal has a high relish, differ- 
ent from that of other ereatores^ though inelimiig 
nearest to that of pork, or rather of wild boar. A 
true woodsman prefers this sort of meat to that of 
the fattest venison, not only for the haul gcmt, but 
also because the fat of it is well tasted, and never 
rises in the stomach. Another proof of the goodness 
of this meat is, that it is less apt to eorrupt Uian any 
other with which we are acquainted. As affreeable 
as such rich diet was to the men, 3'et we who were 
not accustomed to it, tasted it at fLnt with some 
sort of squeamishness, that animal being of the dog 
kind ; though a little use soon reconciled us to this 
American venison. And that its being of the dog 
kind might give us the less di»gust, we had the ex- 
ample of that ancient and polite people, the Chinese, 
who reckon dog's flesh too good for any under the 
quality of a mandarin. This beast is in truth a 
yery clean feeder, living, while the season lasts, 
upon acorns, chestnuts and diinquapina, wild honey 
and wild grapes. They are naturally not carnivo- 
rous, unless hunger constrain them to it» ailer the 
mast is all gone, and the product of the woods quite 
exhausted. They are not provident enough to lay 
im any hoard, lixe the squirrels, nor eaa they, after 
afi, live very long upon licking thdr news, as Bir 
John Jfandevil and some other trayellers tell us, 
but are foreed in the winter months lo quit the 
mooDtains^ and visit the bhabitanii. Their errand 
Is than to swprisa epoorlMf at apitiahto keep 



them from starving. And to show that they are 
not flesh-eaters by trade, tliey devour their prey 
very awkwardly. They do not kill it right out^ 
and feast upon its blood and entrails, like other 
raveuous beasts, but having, after a fair pursuit* 
seised it witli their paws, tliev begin first upon the 
rump, and so devour one coUop after nuotiier, till 
they come to the vitaU, the {)oor onimol crying all 
the while, for several minutes t(»gcther. However, 
in so doing. Bruin acta a little imprudently, because 
the dismal outcry of the hog nlnrms tlie neighbour- 
hood, and it is odds but he pays the forfeit u-itli his 
Ufe, before he can secure his retreat But bears soon 
grow weary of this unnatural diet, and about Janu- 
ary, when there is notliing to be gotten in tiio 
voods, they retire into some cave or hollow tree, 
where tJioy sleep away two or three months very 
comfortably. But then tliey quit their holes in 
March, when the fish begin to run up the rivers, on 
which they are forced to keep Lent, till some fruit 
or berry conies in season. But bears are fondest of 
chestnuts, which grow plentifully towards the / 
mountains, upon very large treei*. where the soil 
happens to be rich. We were curious to know how 
it happened that many of the outward branches of 
tliose trees came to be broken off in that solitary 
place, and were informed that the bears are so dis- 
creet as not to trust their unwieldy bodies on the 
smsller timbs of the tree, that would not bear their 
weight ; but after venturing as far as is safe, wluch 
they con judge to an inch, they bite off the end of 
the branch, which falling down, they are content to 
finish their repast ujion the ffrbund. In the same 
cautious manner they secure the acorns that grow 
on the weaker limbs of the oak. And it must be 
allowed that, in these instances, a bear carries 
instinct a ^reat way. and acts more reasonably than 
many of his betters, who indiscreetly venture upon 
frail prqjeets that will not bear them. 

The practical suggestions for the investigatioa 
of the country are acute and valuable— dot 
should his simple expressions of thankfulness to 
God be forgotten. 

On the twenty-second day of November he 
closes the Diary with this satisfactory review of 
the affair: — 

Thus ended our second expedition, in which we 

extended the line within the shadow cf the Cbariky 

' mountains, where we were obliged to set u]> our 

; pillars, hke Hercules, and return home. We had 

I now, upon the whole, been out about sixteen weeks, 

; including going and returning, and had travelled at 

I least six hundred miles, and no small part of that 

I distance on foot Below, towards the seaside, our 

I course lay through manhes, swamps, and great 

• waters ; and above, over steep hills, craggy rucks 

and thickets, hardly penetrable. ^ Kotwithstaading 

, this variety of hardships, we may say, without 

' vanity, that wo faithfully obeyed the king's orders, 

and performed the business effectually, in which we 

had the honour to be era]>loyed. Kor can we by 

any means reproach ourselves of havb|f put the 

erown to any exorbitant expense in this diiBcult 

affair, the whole charge, firoin beginning to end, 

amounting to no BMrs than one thousand poond^ 

But 1 " ' 



i let no one eoncemed in this painiU expedition 
iplain of the scantiness of his pay. le lone as hia 
esty has been graciously pleased to add to e«r 
rewara the honour of his royal approbation, and le 
deehwe, notwithstanding the desertion of the Care» 
Uha commlisioneri, that the line by ns run shall 
hereafter stand as the true bouBdarv betwixt th« 
CovenuiMuts of Yhvhiia and Kotth ClaiallMU 
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There are two other iketchei of Old Virginia 
travel in the vc»hime of the Westover Manuscripts; 
— one of a Progren to the Mitm in the year 
1732, and another in the foUtiwing year of A 
Journey to the Land of Eden, which possess the 
same pleasant characteristics of adventure, per- 
sonal humor, and local traits. 

JAMES LOGAN. 
James Logax, the foun«ler of the I/>ganlan 
Library of Piiilailelphia, was a man of note in 
]ii:» literary and scientific accoinolishinents and 
writings. He was bom in Ireland in 1674; was 
a gi>od schohir in the classics and uiatheniatics in 
his youth, was for a while a teacher, then engaged 
in business, when lie fell in with Penn, and came 
over with liini to Americans his secretary in 1699. 
He rose to the dignities of Chief Justice and 
President of the Council lie continued the 
aduiinistration of Penn to the satisfaction of the 
colony. As a testimony of the resi)ect in which 
he was held by the Indians, the chie^ Logan, 
celebrated for his siieeoh presented in Jefferson^s 
Notes on Virginia, was named after him. 
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JamMLogu. 

In 1785, he communicate<l to Peter Collinsmi, 
of London, an account of his experiments on 
maize, with a view of investigating the sexnal 
doctrine, which was printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions.* Tliis was afterwards enlarged, 
and printed in a Ijitin essay at Levden, in 1739, 
with the title Experimenta et MeUtttnata de 
Plantarum Oeneratione^ and republished in Lon- 
don, with an English translation, by Dr. Fother- 
gill, in 1747. He also published at Anastenlam, 
in 1740, Epistola ad Virum Clarmimum Joan^ 
nem Albertvm Fahrieium^ and at Leyden, in 
1741, DemoMtrationee de Eadiorum Lueie in 
SuperJleUe tpherieae oft Axe ineidentium a prt- 
mario Foeo Aherrationtbue, 

He pnsited his old age in retirement, at his 
country seat named Stenton, near Germantown, 
penning the translation of Cicero^s De Seneetute^ 
to which he added eztenrive familhir notes. The 
first edition, a very neat specimen of printing,! 
was published by his friend FnuoOdin in 1744, 
with this prafiiee:^- 



Tliis version of Cicero's tmet Dt Semedvte was 
mode tea years since, by the honormble and learned 
Mr. Logan, of this city ; uudertaken partly for his 
own amusement (being then in his 60tn year, which 
is •;iid to be nenrly the age of the authlor when he 
wrote it), but principally for the etitertainment of a 
neiglibor, then in nis grand climacteric ; and the 
notes were drawn up solely on that uei^bor's ae- 
count, who was not so well aeqnainted as himself 
with the Roman history and langnnge ; some other 
friends, however (among whom I hftd the honor to 
be ranked), obtained copies of it in M& And, as I 
believed it to be in itself equal at least, if not far 
preferable to any other translation of the same 
piece extant in our language, besides the advantage 
It has of so many valuable notes, which at the same 
time they clear up the text, are highly instructive 
and entertaining, I resolved to give it an imprewon, 
being confident that the public would not oniavor-' 
ablv receive it. 

A certain freed-mon of Cicero's is reported to 
have said of a medicinal well, discovered in his 
time, wonderful for the virtueof its waters in restoiw 
iiig sight to the aged, 7%at it was « aift of the botm- 
tiful Ood* to men, to the end that eMmight mow ham 
the oleawre of reading kU Jfasto/s worke. As that 
well, if still in being, is at too great a distanoe for our 
use, I have, gentle reader, as thou seest, printed this 
piece of Cicero's in a larse and fisir chslraeter, that 
thi>se who begin to think on the subject of OLD 
AGE ^which seldom hap|)ena till their sight is some- 
what unpaired by its approach^ may not, in read- 
ing, by tlie pain small letters give to the eves, feel 
the pleasure of the mind in the least allayed. 

I shall add to tlicse few lines my hearty wish, that 
this first translation of a classic in this Westem 
World,* may be followed with many others, per> 
formed with equal jnd^ent and success; and he a 
happy omen, that Philaddphia shall beoome the 
•eat of the American musea 

This was reprinted in London in 1750; at Glas- 
gow in 1751, and in 1778, with FranUin^s name 
falsely inscribed on the title-page. Buckminster 
reviewed this translation at len^ in the Montiily 
Antholog}',t with his aoonstomed sohohurship, and 
has given it the praise of bang the best trai^hi- 
tion previous to that <^ Mdmoth. The notes, 
biogranhical and narrative, are entertaining, and 
are taken from the, original dassios, of which 
Logan had a great store in his library. Bncik- 
minster suggests that ^* from their genotd com* 
plexion, it would not be surprisinff if it should 
prove that Dr. Franklin himself had oooari<uia]lT 
inserted Bome remarks. There Is sometimes mnoh 
quaintness and always great freedom in the raflez- 
ions, wliioh, perhaps, bctrmy more of Pagan than 
of Christian philosophy.^ 

Besides these writings, Lnoan made A JWma* 
lation of Cato^e IHeti^ inU Englieh mtw, which 
was printed at Phibdelphia. He left behind him 
in MS. part of an ethical treatise entitled, 7^ 
Duti^ of Man ae thef mof he deduced fr^m 
Nature; fWigments of A Diemrtatitm 9% the 
Writings of Moeee ; A Defence ^ ArietotU Md 
the Ancient Phileeophere ; £§saya on Langoagei 
and the Antiquities of the British Islea; atrana. 
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lation of MAurooordntus ittpi xadrxorrcjv, and of 
Philo Jndffius^s Allegory ^f the Esseaiu,* 

like Franklin, Logan was a diligent correspon- 
dent with the learned scientific men of Europe. 
Among his correspondents, sajs Mr. ilsher, wno 
6|)cakd from acquaintance witn his papers, were, 
*^in this country, Cadwallader Golden, Governor 
Burnet^ and Colonel Hunter, the accomplished 
friend of Swift ;t and in Europe, CoUin$on,f other- 
gill. Mead, Sir Hans Sloane, Ilamsteed, Jones the 
mathematician, father of the celehrated Sir "Wil- 
liam Joneis Fabriciiis, Gronovius, and Liimteus; 
the last of whom gare the name of Logan to a 
class in botany.** 

Logan was a man of general reading in the an- 
cient and modem languages, and had formed for 
himself a valaable library. He was making pro- 
, vision, at the time of his death, which occurre<l 
'October 81, 1751, to establish tliis collection of 
books as a permanent institution, and confer it 
npon the city, and had erected a building for the 
purpose. His heirs liberally carried out his inten- 
tions, and founded the Loganian Library at Phi- 
ladelphia. It consisted at first of more than two 
thousand volumes which Logan had collected, 
diiefly Greek and Latin classics, and books in the 
modem languages of the European continent. A 
large collection of books was aftenvards be- 
queathed by Doctor William Logan, a younger 
brother of the founder, who wns for some time 
librarian. The library remained unoi^ened for 
some time after the Revolution, when the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, in 1792, annexed it to the 
library company established by Franklin and his 
associates. It then contained nearly four thou- 
sand volumes. The collection has been kept 
separate. It received a handsome accession of five 
thousand volumes, by the bequest of AVilliam 
Mackenzie, a Philadelphian, in 1828. 

Jolm Davis, in his Travels in America, speaks 
of his visit to the Loganian Library in 1798, in 
temis which remind us of the corresponding com- 
pliment to Roscoe and the Liverpool Athenaeum 
m tlie Sketch Book. ^^1 contemplated with 
reverence the portrait of James Locan, which 
ffraces the room — Magnum et ^nerahiU nomen, 
I could not repress my exclamations. As I am 
onlv a stranger, said I, in this countn-, I affect no 
enthusiasm on beholding the statues of her Gene- 
rals and Statesmen. I have left a church filled 
with them on the shore of Albion that have a 
prior didm to such feeling. But I here behold 
the portrait of a man whom I consider so great a 



• A Bkatch of Logan's Gsreer. by J. FraneU Flahn; to 
8MTk»*» Ufa of Frankilm rli. M-S7. A Tolmn« of Mtmolvi 
of Logan, br W. ArmUteftd, wm pobUfbed in Lundon in 1691. 
IS mo. ppk 1M. 

t Wbon Swift WM in London in 1706 and t»«*tbcf« w»C 

S81r Waltor Boott In hU merooin of that penona^:*, **n 
Mgltefted, jMrhapa by CoL Hooter, goTernor of Vlr^nla, 
>nd out Dr. fiwlft as bl»lu>p of that prorinee, to oserdse n 
•ort of melnipollian antborlty over tbo oolunlal clover." VoL 
i of worka^ M. He waa appointed OoTemor of vlri^nla In 
170R| and waa taken bf the French on liit Toyape thliher. 
There It an arouflna letter of Swift's to Ilonter, la rarla, dated 
Jannaiy IS, 170&-S. Colonel Hunter arriTed In America aa 
Ooremor of Kew York In 171ft. In 1719 he returned to £nf- 
laad, and on the acoewton of Ooorpe II. waa eontlnuvd Oover- 
Bor of New York and the Jencya. He obtolned, on aoeoont 
of hto health, the roTrmmeot of Jam^ where ha died !■ 
ML He waa the author of a eelcbrsted^ Letter en ~ 
itaMn,** wierlbed to Swift : and a fhrce, entitled Andrabonn 

been attributed to him. MIchola'a Ltt. Aneodoteaof »ih < 

tafX.nfiUMk Boed^Bloi.I>nA.kS5ai aMMi«fl,M.il 



benefactor to literature, that he is ecaroelv lees 
illustrious than its munificent patrons of Italy; 
his soul has certainly been admitted to the com- 
nany of the congenial spirits of a Cosmo ond 
Lorenzo of Medicis. Tne Greek and Roman 
authors, foi-cotten on their native baiiics of the 
Byssns and Tiber, delight, b^ the kindness ot a 
Logun, tlie votaries to leammg on tliose ot the 
Delaware."* 

AVe take a wngle ])assage, characteristic of our 
philosopher's pursmts, ttom his translation ot 
Cicero: — 

nu i]rRi.uBcnrAi. deuoht or Aom, 
For how solid, how siucere, think you, must that 
pleasure be to the mind, when, after it hos happily 
worked through the ruffling tides of those uneasy 
posMons, lust, ambition, emulation, contention, and 
every strong impetuous desire, it finds itself anived 
at its harbor, and like a veteran discharged from 
the fatigues of war, got home, and retired within 
itself into a stnte of -tranquillity f But if it has the 
farther advantage of literature and science, and can 
by that means feed on, or divert itself with some 
useful or amusing stud^', no condition can be imar* 
giued more happy than such calm enjoyments, in 
the leisure and qmet of old a^e. How warm did we 
see GaUus, your father*B intimate friend, Scipio, in 
pursuit of his astronomical studies to the last I 
How often did the rising sun sur|>nse him, fixed on 
a calculation he began over night f And how often 
the evening, on what he had begun in the morning I 
What a vast pleasure did it give him, when he 
eonld foretell to us, when we should see the sun or 
moon in an eclijise ? And how many others have 
we known in their old age delighting themselves in 
other studies? which, though of Ic>s8 depth than 
tlK)se of Gnllus, yet must be allowed to be in them- 
selves ingenious and commendable f How pleased 
was Kievius with his poem of the Punic wart And 
how Plautus, with his Truculentus and Pseudolusf 
I remember even old Livius, who had his first 
dramatic piece acted six years before I was bom, in 
the consulship of Cento and Tuditanus, and con- 
tinued his compositioiiS till I was g^wn up towards 
the state of manhood. What need I mention 
Licinius Cras8us*s studies in the pontifical and eivil 
law f Or those of Publius Scipio, now lately made 
supreme pontiff? And all these I have seen, not 
only diverting themselves in old age, but easerW 
pursuing the several studies they affected. With 
what unwearied dilij^nce did we behold Marcus 
CetheguB, whom Ennius Justly enough called the 
soul of persuasion, applying himself at a great age 
to oratory, and the practice of pleadinj^t Upon all 
which let me ask you, what gratifications of sense^ 
what voluptuous enjoyments in feasting, wincL 
women, or play, and the like, are to be compared 
with those noble entertainments ? Those pure and 
serene pleasures of the mind, the rational fhiits of 
knowledge and leamin|[, that grafted on a good 
natural disposition, cultivated by a liberal cduea* 
tion, and trained up In prudence and virtue, are so 
far from being palled in old age, thai they rather 
continually improve, and grow en the 



Excellent, therefore, was that expression of Mob* 
which I mentioned before, when be said, lAaf daUf 
lemming mrnttking^ he prtw old: for the plsasprw 
arising tnm such a eourse, namelv, those of the 
mind, mnstbf allowed iacooparaNy to ficeed tfl 
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BOOER WOLOOTT. 
RoQKR WoLooTT waj bom at Windsor, Oonn^ 
Jan. 4. 1 679. Owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, and the constant incursions of Indians, 
it WAS imiK>ssiliIe to maintain a school or clergy- 
man At that time in the little to\>m, and Wolcott 
was ooiideqtiently deprived of the advantages of 
earl}' education. At tlie ago of twelve he was 
apprenticed to a mechanic. On becoming his 
own master, at twenty-one, he was enabled to 




Cih^ie^^ 



establish himself on tlie banks of the Connecti- 
cut, where, by diligence and frugality, he suo- 
cecded in acauiring a com{>ctence. in 1711 he 
was appointed a commissary of the forces of the 
oolony in the attack on Canada, and he bore the 
commission of major-general at the capture of 
Loui.sbonrg, in 1745. He was also prominent in 
the civil >H;rvioe of the colony, and after passinff 
throuj^h various judicial and' iK>litical grades of 
office, was chosen j^ovcmor from 1751 to 1754. 
He died May 17, 1707, at tlie advanced age of 88. 
lie wrote A Brief Aecount of the Aatney of the 
Honorable John Winthrop^ £kq^ in the Court of 
King Charles the Second^ Anno Dom. 1662,i0A«;» 
he obtained a Charter for the Colony of Connee- 
tieut^ a narrative and descriptive poem of 1500 
lines which has been printed in the Collections of 
the MiHinchu^tts Historical Society, an^ a small 
volume of verse, in 1725, entitled. Poetical Medi" 
tatione^ being the improtement of eome Vacant 
ffoun* It is prefaced by a rambling diisertation, 
chiefly on titles to land, by the Reverend Mr. 
Bnlkley, of Colchester, in which he expresses the 
opinion, that *^the darling principle of many, viz, 
that native rightt U the only valuable title to any 
lands in Uie country, is absurd and f<x>lish, and 
may with reason be look*t npon as one of our 
vulgar errors.*^ This dissertation fiUs fifty-six 
pages, the poems which it preludes occupying but 
seventy-eight, and these are flanked at the dose 
by the advertisement of Joseph Dewey, clothier, 
who, ^^ having been something at char^ in pro- 
moting the publishing the foregoing meditatioos.^ 
takes the liberty to advertise his country people 
touching certain rules which ought to be observed 
in the making and working of cloth. 

Wolcott^tf verses are rude, but possess some 
force. The lines we give are one of the briefest 
of hU ''Moditatioiis:'^ 

ProvcrtM XTltt. 14k 
▲ wommBB Bran^ vao cut siiaff 
Money answers eveiTtihIng 
But a Guilty Cooseienoe rang. 
Whose immortal torments ore 
Quite insupportable to bear. 
Kor the ■ilver of Pern, 
Nor the wealth the Eait do sh«w» 



_• Po«tl«a MedMattoiM. Muff ths taiprnTWimt ol 
Tutnt Hon?*, hj Rofr»r Wol«ott, EaSn ^^^ • pr*^ 

•M fiol4 by T. OrMisim 
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Kor the softest bed of down, 
Nor the jewels of a erown, 
Can give onto the mind a power 
To bear its twinges half an hour. 
When God*s iron Justiee ones 
Seiseth on the eonacienee, 
And in fearful, ample wise* 
Lsys before the sinner's eyes, 
. His life's horrible troiifgrenioDi^ 
In their dreadful aggravations; 
And then for his greater aw, 
In most ample forms doth draw 
All the eurses of his law ; 
Then the worm begins to I 
And altho' it every hour 
Doth the very som devour. 
Yet it nothing doth sulBee; 
Oh 1 this worm that never dies-~ 
Oh t the multitude of thon^t 
Into which the atimer^s brought ; 
Looking up, he sees God's power. 
Through his anjpy face doth lour; . 
And hath for his ruin joined 
Ten thousand chariots in the wind. 
All prepared to glorify 
The strong arm of the Most High, 
By inflicting punishments 
Equal to his vengeance. 
Looking down, he amply secth 
Hell rowling in her flames beneath; 
Enlarg'd to take his soul into 
Its deep caverns full of wo: 
Kow the sinnei^s app 
8tretcheth large as hell's 4 
And doth eomprehenaively 
Fathom out eternity. 
The most extreme and vedng wmt% 
Fasteneth on the eontcienoCL 
Fill'd with deepest agony. 
He maketh this soliloquy: 
View those torments most extreme^ 
See this torrid Uquid stream, 
In the which my soul must tkf 
Ever, and yet never dy. 
When a thousand years are gone, 
There's ten thousand coming on; 
And when these are overworn. 
There's a million to he bom, 
Tet they are not comprehended. 
For they never shall be ended. 

Kow despair by representinc 
Eternity fill'd with tormentug, 
Bv anticipation brings 
All eternal sufferings 
Every moment up at ones 
Into actual sufferance. 
Thus those pains that are to eome^ 
Ten thousand ages farther down* 
Every moment must be bom 
Whilst eternity is worn. 
Every moment that doth eome^ 
Such torments brings; as if the som 
Of all God's anger now were prwing, 
For all hi which I liVd transgreHiagL 
Tet the next sueceeding hour, 
Holdeth forth his equalpower; 
And, sueeeeding with it, brings 
Up the sum of sufTeringa 
Yet thej are not eoniprdieBded» 
Fbr they never shall he eiide& 

For God Hhnself, He is hot «% 
Without least variation ; 
Just what He was, It, is to 1 
Always entirely the I 
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Poaseisbg Ilis Eternity 
Without saccetsion inttantly, 
With whom the like propoKioD beari» 
One day as doth a thousand yean. 
He makes the prison and the chain, 
Ue it the author of ray pain. 
Twas unto Him I made offenee, 
Tis He that takes the reoorapenee, 
Tis His ilesign, my misery 
Hinit^df oloue shall glorify ; 
Tliorefore must some proportion bear 
With Him whose glory tney declare. 
And so they shall, bein^ day and night 
Unchangeable and infinite. 

These rery meditations are 

Quite uusupportable to bear: 

The fire within my consdenoe 

Is grown so fervent and intense 

I cannot lonff its force endure. 

But rather sboll my end procure; 

Griesly death's pale image lies 

On my shastly, piercing eyes^ 

My hands, made for my life's defence, 

Are ready to do yiolenoe 

Unto my life: And send me hence. 

Unto that awfiil residence. 

lliere to be fill*d with that despair, 

Of which the incipations are, 

A wounded tpirit none can bear. 

But, oh! my soul, think once again; 1 
That there is for Uiis burning pain, v 
One only medicine Soreraign. j 

Christ's blood will fetch out all this ir% 
If that God's Spirit be the applyer. 
Oh! then my soul, when gnei abound^ 
Shroud thyself within these wounds; 
And that uion there may'st be seeurs^ 
Be purified as he is pnre^ 

And oh 1 my God, let me behold Thy Sob, 

Impurpled m his cmcifizioB, 

With such an eye of faith that may from 

thence. 
Derive from Him a gracious infiueiiee^ 
To cure my sin and wounded eonscienesi 
Tliere, there alone, is healiag to be had: 
Ohl let me hare that BaUn of Gilead. 

CADWAIXABEB GOLDEN. 

Cadwallader Coldsn, who heads with honor 
the ranks of the anthors of the State of New Tork, 
unless we except the preTi«>u8 oompoations in tlie 
Dutch kinguage, the political tract c^ Van der 
Donck, the satire of the Breeden Raedt, and an 
account of the Maquaas Indiana, in Latin, by Me- 
gapoleusisi* was tLe eon of the Rot. Alexander 



•Adrkn Van i^t Douf^k, « cnAaul^ nf iTi* riiltetBttj of ' 
IiCniih, WM epiKiin t cd t. v t h* prt t r«N^ii f ►[ Iln nrr cl a* rule k nht- rMf 
•r hl»«ilmif« ati6 c^mf to X*w Ktilurlond^ In 1&42, In 1C4B 
wt find ■ BTnnt nf land ■madb t'* lilrij t* Yonker Van d*f Dandle, 
■t VcjiiVf n on IhA ITut^iPn, Yontcir betnv' Uifl mu*I Ullc of 
p«DU«uiai]. tl^ unirtci ftpiPcMTi irt oti* cif lb* cltTrn nJffncru (of 
A Inirl (jf ftnv jiai^ff^ *iujirt(», jitiMli-lit J it Ui« Ifupoo in KkM, 
vnt[(]'^d^ Vfrfi>infh Tftn Xi^uiD XHff*rlitn4t ^' lit\,Tv^tniht\on 
IWmh N«v NHlLerlahd^coTuCfirnLnr tl]« *lTTinMon« frnUfuInc^^ 
■ndpcfor rHirtdlHtto of the miti*. It it ■ildrc^f^Ei tutltc Wert 
India Cunipftn)- u a ftctltlnn ftT f'haiii??^ In llic (ri>vi<riitnpnt of 
Kytt »nrt Biiiyrwint It Ims bcvn imnrlared by Mr Upnrj I 
C Miiiijhr fitr th« N*w YurVs llt*Jtntral (siNtlfrtj, mt^A pub* ' 
UaliM by (hfrij knd iti^ by Mr- Jutn** LtEiom of Oilhchj, la 
A aii4rUi eitlijirhi} fur |)rlv«,tft c-tfcnlatlnn^ tn cnm-f^mnnM 
of [ti niiJirk* 0n the E<'V^rioi>vnt Viti d*r Pohrk irr»* d<<i4f4 
«f<tTM (n jliB cfiliinlil; rpr^ndi dnrliiir \ht fitviMimilim cif hta 
lK'i»frl|;«il<in nf »ir >'t^thf rlanili, ft wurli ihv ^tT.irhUiUn of i 
wUob ooouplM U'A pHfivi uf ih9 lj«w V«f It UU^BTiad lHi«l«ty'S 



Oolden, of Dnnse, Scotland, where he was bom 
February 17, 1688. He was prepared. In- the pri- 
vate instructions of his father, for the ifni verity 
of Edinburgh, where he wns graduated in 1706. 
He devoted Uie three following years to medical 
and mathematical studies, when he emigrated to 
Pennsylvania and practised physic with great 
success in Fiiiladelphia until 1715. At that time 
he visited London, and there became acquainted 
with Ilalley, the astronomer, who was so well 
pleased wilh a pa]>er on Animal Secretions, 
written by Golden some years before, that he read 
it before the Roval Society, by whom the pro- 
duction was received with equal favor. In 171G 
he returned to Aniericn, having in the mean- 
time married in Soothind a young bdy of the 
name of Christie. 

He settled in New York in 1718, where he 
soon abandoned his profession for tlio service of 
tlie State, filling in succession the offices of sur- 
veyor-general of the province, master in chancery, 
member of tlie council, and lieutenant-governor. 
In 175G he removed with his family to a tract of 
land on the Hudson, near Kewburgh, which he 
named Coldenham. He was apiminted lieutenant* 
governor of the province in 1760, and retained 
Uie office until his death, September 21, 1776, 
having been several times called upon to act as 
governor in consequence of the death or retire- 
ment of various occupants of the office. 
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OollcctlQDti ISH. It ««nti{fit uiiiKflnbt nf ih* TQnJprAdflctik 
Miimalif and Itihnbtunitft €f tb* Colony. Tii« ^w of tb» flift 





•d 1 1 Ian lit unkti^wD, Tbv r^c-ond ifupeftrtd At Ami^ttrdAfii ta 
16&a, by Krert Klcuwctiljof', m-ho lutrodnrei the worX Tltb a 
poc-ilwl pfcfuc*. TJi* Brt*d*Ti'H^9di (^rcud Advloa to tN 
UhUcd ft*tJirfUnd ProTluee^ by J- A^ Q, W. C, An I verm 
ISlEt). !■ A f(TtttK^ btit to ^orriB exfpht amiirlnn Mtlrk jrrerwinf 
ont of the dl'AfTfctlon to I ho C<»Wlfll OuT^rninhnt. Jlift l»*** 
Jubaniir- Mrjupnlenf^ ih^ **l)(>tiitftlo'* of iln* wtciny orKcM^ 
Mlb^rwlrk, «bare b« ofTlrbird Ua%t\ \\i% u-ri^Ei] In ^»w Ki^ili«r- 
ku>di Aiifu^t, ICIS. wriit« in 1^4. atid f>cibU>b«d In lUdU t 
tmri tiw tliD MiuiuviA fr(]lBi>i^-^AtninKlit}oa of vLlch va* ivub> 
Miht'd In ]lft»]^> llUMirlfvt OjllicUnni (mii. Itm vvl k 
p. t»1t, «brr« U tifriifjleft *lErta quarto p^j^riu Mef»p&it.>n*U^ 
aetlvliy u a tntMMtmry imtitiit lb« Itxtlttkt mTi]l«^b*4 
bill] frltb exiTllcint ot^pofttitiUtc* iW (^bKcr^lrif: Ibeir |>#ca* 
llarltUi. th \M% he ln^r^mt fu^tar Af U^e C^aircb vf K^v 
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Cohlen was the Aiitlior of the ffistory of the 
Fite Indian yatiom* The object of tliU work 
wild to coll attention to the importance of Indian 
aff-iirs in reference to commerce. It contains a 
brief history of the intercoarfte between the 
aborigines and the £uroi>eaiis from tlie settlement 
of the country to the peri<Kl of its publication in 
1727. It was reprinted nt Ix>ndon in 1747, with 
the addition of a number of treaties and other 
documents, and the remarkable transfer by the 
I^udon publisher of the dedication from Governor 
Burnet to General Ofrlethorpe,t a liberty at which 
Golden was justly indignant A third edition, in 
two neat 12mo. volumes, appeared at London in 
1755 He also wrote a philosophical treatise, 
published in 1751, entitled, The Princijtlte of 
Action in Matter. He printed in 1742, a tract 
on a fever which had recently ravaged tlie city 
of New York, in which he showed how greatly 
the deadly effects of disease were enhanced by 
filth, stagnation, and foul air, pointing out thoee 
portions of the city which most needed purifica- 
tion. The corporation voted him their thanks, 
and carried out many of his sanitary suggestions 
with good effect. Golden took a great interest 
in the study of botany, and was the first to intro- 
duce the Linniean system in America, a few 
months after its publication in Europe. His 
aotiuuintance with Kalm, the Swedish traveller, a 
ir.ijiil of the great naturalist, ma^^ have uded him 
in the prosecution of his inmiiries. His essay 
On the Virtues of the Great Water Doeh led to 
a corre3iK)ndcnce with XJnnaius, who included an 
account of between three and four hundred 
Americnin plants, furnished by Golden, and about 
two hundred of which were described for the 
first time in the Acta Upaala^ and afterwards 
besti>wed the name of Colienia on a plant of the 
tetmndrous class, in honor of his American 
disciple. Golden mauntained an active corres- 
pondence from tlie year 1710 to the close of 
nis life, with the leading sdentific men of 
£uro[)e and America. Franklin was among the 
most constant as weU as celebrated of these 
correspondents, and it was to this friend that 
Golden communicated one of his most vain- 
able inventions, that of the art of stereotyp- 
ing. The letter is dated October, 1743. It is 
probable that Franklin may have conversed on 
the subject in France, and that thus the hint of 
the process was commanicated to tlie German, 
Herhan, who in the commencement of the pre- 
sent century carried it into successful practice 
in Paris, and obtained the credit of being its 
originator. 

• The Tlhtoiy of tha PIt* Indhii Nftttons of Ouwdii, whkh 
vn dependent on the Province of New York In America, end 
ere the Barrier between the EnslUh and the French in thet 
pert of the world, with pertlcaUr eeeoQate of their reliitloB, 
maonem, eastomi, Uwt. end forms of fovemment; their 
MTeiml bettlesend treetiet with ihe Eoropeen nations; their 
were with other Indians; end n tme neconnt of the present 
state of oor trade with them. In which are shewn the great 
AdTantace of their Trade and Allbmee to the Britlsb Mtloa, 
and the Intrlirnes and attempu of the French to onicage then 
from OS ; a subject nearlj enncerainir all our American Flaata* 
tlona, and highly merltlnc the attention of the BriUsh naUoa 
at this ionetura. To which are added, Aeeoanta of the several 
other Nations of IndUns In North America, their •nmben^ 
•trenffth, 4e., and tha Trentkis which hava bean latelj made 
with them. Srd edit, London, 176ft. 

t Rich, BlbL Amer. The addltlnna seem also to have beee 
withoot the aothor's sanction. ** I sond jrna horewlth,** Fnuik- 
lls writaa to Coldoa Aon Fbllada)|ilda, Oct 1, ITdT, •The 
TOU I.— « 



In the oorrespondenoe of Jefferson there ii a 
letter, in whicli, writing toFrancb HopkiiMoii, he 
says, ^^ ^lany years ago CodwoUader Golden wrote 
a very small pamphlet on the sabjecta of attrac- 
tion and impulsion, a copy of which he sent to 
Moii«ear de Buffon. He was so charmed with 
it, that he pat it into the hands of a friend to 
translate it, who lost it. It has erer cance 
weighed on his mind, and he has made repeated 
trials to have it found in England.'** 

The unpublished Golden Papers,t embracing a 
large Gorrespondenee and a number of treatises 
and notes on historical and philosophical tomcs^ 
ntiw form part of the valuable manuscript Gcileo- 
tions of the New York Historical Society. The 
value of these papers as records of the ante- 
revolutionary perioid has been tested by Kr. Ban- 
croft, who acknowledges his indebtedness to this 
source in the preface to the dxth volume of hit 
History. 

THOMAS PRIKG8L 

Thomas Pbhtcx, a grandson of John Prince, cf 
Hull, who emigrated to America in 16^, was 

bom in Sandwich, Massachusetts, May 1&, 168T. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1707, and in 1709 
visited £urof>e, and preached for several years at 
Combs in Suffolk. He was urged to remain 
longer, but returned to Boston in July, 1717, and 
was ordained pastor of the Old South CSiurdi, as 
colleague of his class-mate. Dr. Sewall, October 1, 
1718, where he remained until his des^ October 
22,1758. 

He commence<l in 1703, and continued daring 
his life, to collect documents relating to the 
history of New England. He left the valuable 
collection of manuscripts thus formed, to the care 
of the Old South Church. They were deposited 
in an apartment in the tower, which also con- 
tained a valuable libraTj of the writings of the 
early New England Divines^ formed by Mr. 
Prinoe, where they remiuned until the manuscripts 
were destroyed by the British, during tiieir oo- 
cnpation of the city in the revolutionary war. 
The books were preserved, and are now deposited 
in the library of the Massanhnsetts Historieal 
Society. 

Mr. Prinoe was the author of a Chinmeilegioai 
Eiatory of Xew England^ in iheform of emnah^ 
the first volmne of whidbi was published In a 
duodecimo form in 1730, and two nnmbars of 
the second in 1765. He unfortunately oom- 
roenced with an epitome of history firam ^ 
oreation, on which he bestowed mndi time, whicii 
might have been better employed on his spedfie 
object, that of presenting n brief nairative of 
occurrences in New EngUmd, from \W% to 1780. 
His work unfortbnately does not oome down later 
than the year 1688. 

BlslonrorthoFI^KatlottiL Too will peraelva that 0*etM^ 
to paff «p tho book, has Infortod tho ehartonik tei, of ttdi 
woTlnoa, an viidor tha tltlo of *Tho lUMitT oTtha Fife 
Katlona.* **— Sparks'S Fnuiklta, vfl. lH ' 

e JoffoiMii^fWorka. L «•: 

t BkmtiMoal Skotohoe of OMoa, hjr JL W. FtaasJi . 
Mod. AiPblkN. Bm^ Jaa. IfnC Bodflaldrt FlNaMy Mmh 
UNiV.atl 0*aJla«haa^Daa.BlatX.T^dii^4dli^. 
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Ho also preporod, in 1727, an account of the 
English ITuiisters at Martha's Vinej-anl, which 
was annexed to Mayhew's Indian Oonverts, and 
published a large naniber of fiineral and other 
sennons. lie was pronounced bv Dr. Channey 
the most learned sciiolar, with the exception of 
Cotton Matlier, in New England, and inaintaine^l 
a higli reputation as a preacher, and as a devont 
and ainiaolo man. Six of his manuscript sennons 
were pnblislied after his death, by Dr. John 
Erskiue, of Edinburgh. 

WIIXIAM AND MABT COLLEGE. 
At an early period in the settlement of Yir^g^iua 
attempts wore made to establish an institution of 
learning. In 1619, the treasurer of tlie Virginia 
company, Sir Edmund Sandys, reoeiyed flrom an 
unknown hand five hundred pounda, to be ap- 
plied by the company to the education of a cer- 
tain number of Indian youths in the Engliah 
language and in the Christian religion. Other 
sums of money were also procured, and there was 
a prospect of being able to raise four or ^vo 
thousand pounds for the endowment of a col- 
lege. The kins favored the design, and recouk- 
mended to the bishops to have oollections made 
in their dioceses, and some fifteen hundredponnds 
were gathered on this reooimnendation. Tne cd- 
lego was designed for the instruction of En^ish 
as well as Indian youths. The Company a})i>nK 
priafed ten thousand acres of land to this purpose 
at Henrico, on the James river, a little bdow the 
present site of Richmond. The plan of the col- 
lege was to place tenants at halves on these 
lands, and to aerive its income from the profits. 
One hundred tenants was the number fixed niion, 
and they calculated the profits of each at five 
pounds. George Thorpe was sent out with fifty 
tenants, to act as deputy for the management of 
the college property ; and the Rev. Mr. Copeland, 
a man every way qualified for the office, oonsentcd 
to be president 'of^ the college as soon as it should 
be oraanized. Mr. Thorpe went out in 1621, bat 
had hardlv commenced operations when, with 
nearly all his tenants, he was slain by the Indians 
in tlie great Massacre of 1022, and the project of 
a college was abandoned.* 

The early American colleges grew out of the reli- 
^ous feeling 4 of the country, and the necessity of 
a provision for a body of educated clergy. AVe 
have seen this at Ilarvard, and it was the preva- 
lent motive for a long time at Yale. In the act 
of Uie Assembly of vlr^nia, in 1600^ previons 
to the foundation of WiUiain and Mary. ex]>re<i8 
allu^on is made to the supply of the ministry and 
promotion of piety, and the lack of aUe and fiiith- 
fttl clergy. The attempt at this time to ibnnd n 
college udled ftom the royal governor^ cBsooii- 
rageinent to the enterprise. It was the state 
policy. In his Answers to Questions put by the 
Lords of Plantations in 1671, Sir William Bertel^ 
^ thanks God that there are no free sebools nor 

Snting"* In the oolony,and hopes ^therewillnot 
these himdred yean,**t 



In 1693, a charter was obtained from tlio 
Government in England, throueh the agency of 
the Rev. Jamei Blair, and tbe assistance of 
Nicholson, the lieut-govemor of the colony.* 
The new institution tuck its name from the roval 
grantors, who appropriated ftinds, land, and a 
revenue duty on tobacco for its support. Build- 
ings were erected, and Blair became its president. 
The first building erected at Williamsburgh was 
burnt in 1705. By the bounty of Queen Anne, 
and the n*«istance of the Ilou^ie of Bui^sscs, and 
the exertions of Grovernor S|K)tswood, it was not 
long after restored. In the square in front of 
this building still stands, in a mutilated condition, 
though with evidence of its old elegance, a statue 
of Ix)rd Botetourt, ordered by the colony, in 
1771, in gratitude for his administration of the 
government. 
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Wllilam and Mvy Collcfa 

In 1718, a thousand pounds were granted to 
the college for the support (as the grant runs) of 
as many ingenious scholars as they should see fit. 
A part of this was laid out for tlie Nottoway 
estate, out of the income of which several 
scholars were supported who were designated 
students on the iTottoway foundation. This 
estate was sold in 1777. The remainder of the 
grant 8upix)rted tlie Assembly scholarsliip. 

Robert Boyle, the philosopher, who died in 
1691, left his whole estate, ai^er his debts and 
legacies should be disposed of by his executors, 
for such pious uses as in their discreticm they 
should think fit, but recommended that it should 
be expended for the advancement of the Christian 
rdigion. The executors, who were the Earl of 
Burlington, Sir Henry Ashnrst, and John Man*, 
laid out £5,400 for the purchase of the property 
known as the Braficrton estate, the yearly rent 
of which was to be applied towards *'the pro- 
pagating the Gospel among infidels.*' Of this 
Income, £90 was appropriated to New England— 

"SSL TIm midc eonrao to ttken hera, Ibr 4iwtnieliiiir tiM 
pec»pl«, 9A tbi^re to In Enptond: Oat of townt erenr mra In- 
nnieU bto own children •eoordlni; to bto own abtUty. W* 
hsTo foity-^lght parlAbi'S snd our mtntotrn «iv well paid, tad 
bj my ooiMcnt ebooM bo better, tf tbry wnaM praj olUiier, 
Md prcoeb Icat. Bat as of oil otbor eommoditSea, to of (bl% 
tbo worst MO sent «i, ood we bovo fi^w tbot wo eta booit oi; 
•Inoo tbo por«c«atlon la CromwelTfe ta[imBf drovt dNois 
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one half for tli« mipport of two mMonariet 
among the Indiana, ana the other to be given '•'' to 
tlie President and Fellows of Harvard (Allege for 
tlie salaries of two ministers to teach the said 
natives, in or near the said college, the Christian 
religion/* The remainder of the inootne of the 
estate was given to tlie College of William and 
Mary, on condition of 8U|»i>orting one Indian 
scholar for every fourteen iH>und8 received. A 
house was built for tliis puriiose on the grounds 
atAVilliaiiishnrgh, as a schtH>l for Indian bN^ys and 
their master, which still bears uiion it the date 
of 1723. It was called, after the v'tate, Bnilicr- 
ton — the title of the incumbent was Master of the 
Indian School. The experience with the Indians 
of the south doe* not appear to have varied 
much from that of Eliot and his friends in the 
north. Indians, however, were taught in it as 
late as 1774. llugh Jones, the cliaplain of the 
Assembly, who was also mathematical professor 
at the college, in his volume entitled, " The Pre- 
sent State of Virginia," says of this attempt — 
**The young Indians, pn>cured from the tribu- 
tary or foreign nation-* with much difficulty, were 
formerly boarded and lo<]ged in the town, where 
abundance of them used to die, cither through 
Bickucs<, change of provision and way of life; 
or, as some will have it, often for want of pro- 
per necessaries and due care taken with them. 
Tho:?e of them that have e^aped well, and been 
taught to read and write, have, for the most part, 
returned to their home, some with and some 
without baptism, where they follow their own 
savage customs and lieathenish rites. A few of 
them have lived as servants among the Ens- 
lish, or loitered and idled away their time in 
laziness and mischief. But *tis a great pity that 
more care is not taken about them after they 
are dismissed from school. They have admirable 
capacities when their humors and tempers are 
perfectly understood."* 

Colonel William Bvrd, in 1728, laments the 
"bad success Mr. Boyfo's charity has hitherto bad 
towards converting anv of these poor heathens to 
Christianity. Manv children of our neighboring 
Indians have been bronght np in the college of 
William and Mary. They have been taught to 
read and write, and have been careftillv instructed 
in the principles of the Christian religion till they 
0:itne to be men. Yet, after they returned home, 
instead of civilizing and converting the rest, 
tliev have immediatelv relapsed into infidelity 
and barbarism tliemselves." Of the efforts of 
Colonel 8]>otswood in this behaU^ Byrd presences 
the foUowing epigram :— - 

• p. oa. The whole title of this work •nffldontlj deseribet 
llJ M^ntiTit^: — T\ni Prfvnt Statf at Vlr^nb: Ffrirrs? a pJirtlrq- 
ha mud frtmrL ficCHjiiiiii uf iii>j Indl irif Kiit'lU-'tu inil Ki izr"* Inha- 
blliTit* of ihiit colTfiv, &hH'Trln4r XhvU lU tfdcvn. Mnniu™, 
0*>T* rfiTn^ttt, Tr»(t*', Waf of LklFii;» A^J., with a lU ^c^1^^*^^»n uf 
ihp C-Dtiiilry, fft)tn wli^.Jicfl 1% Infrrnd ■ $\wet Vh w vf Miry. 
Und flnd \<jrlj C^roltna. T* which nrw ■-Id-d^ Schpin* i nud 
rfoi^-v^nioft* for Iht? btttrr rmmotlfin of 1^ amfne, Hi llcbh, 
Iiivcrtiluni, Jiintifdkotuns fcnd Trad«- In Yir^-lnla, nn J tljt; uth,-r 
rkttUUiiiu. For thi) Inforiivii^oa Af ihu Cgr1i>iii a Bit for iHq 
Bt-pvlc-? of Auoh M iifd Etica;;*^^ In the Pftiji4c-nt!an of %ho Gf«- 
p^l iTid Adrftnn^mL'nt nf Ix'nrhltic:, ind fof tlic Um of all Pi-r- 
Mftt con Pi^mfd 1 r> Ih* Y 1tt.Hti»i» Trud* ftHd t^ l*ii m h ni. fi ^n. I jl 
IT, 0(u\ nLail ^nEnrjza J«fi1i«-l>i, mid he fh^vU dw^ 11 In Ihu In-nta 
uf Shrm, and Ciniiun rhnM In* Kti &,rVJi:iL Uy lUt^h Jntiea^ 
A.ML rimplnln lo tln» nonoiimbt4< AMi-tnMT* and \aU-\y yXit\\** 
k>T t»f Jmnu^'Tnwn, 4k:-. In Vir^liiU. LrtbJun^ Prlnt^'d for J, 
^lark^ mt tho BibK «ndi>r Uw M«jri] BachaAffo. HEvooxmiv, 



Lonff Km the fvrious priest oatayed in Taiot 
With sword and faggot, iiifidek to gain. 
But DOW the milder soldier widely tries 
By gentler methods to onveil their eyes, 
W ouden apart, he knew 'twere vain t*engage 
The fix*d preventions of mLfigaided ageu 
With fairer hopes he forms the Indian yoatli 
To eorly manners, probity and troth. 
The liou*s whelp Urns, on the L^'biaa shore. 
Is tamed and gentled by the artful Moor, 
Kot the grim sire, inured to blood before* 

The old story of the fading race, and iirettv 
mnch the f«me whether rdat4^ by South Ameri- 
can Jesuits Virginia cavaliers, or New England 
zealots, Philip Frenean has pointed the mixtl in 
his poem of the Indian 8tndent| whoi, 

laid his Virgil by 
To wander with his dearer bow. 

Thongh little good may have been effected for the 
Indians, the scheme maj have brought with it 
incidental benefit The instruction of the Indian 
was the romance of educational effort, and acted 
in enlisting benefactors nmch as favorite but im- 

Sracticable foreign misdons have done at a later 
ay. It wa^ a luan of a kindred character with 
this in Virginia which first engaged the benevo- 
lent and philosopliic Berkeley in his eminent 
services to the American colleges. One of these 
institutions, Dartmonth, grew out of suck a foun- 
dation. 

The first or^nization of the ooUege was nnder 
a body of Visitors, a President^ and six Profes- 
sors. Tlie Visitors had i>ower to make la^vs for 
the government of tlie college, to appoint the 
professors and president, and fii[ the amount of 
their sahiries. The Corporation was entitled The 
President and Master, or Professors of William and 
"Mary College. There were two Divinity Professor- 
ships-— one of Greek and Latin, one <» ^thema- 
tics, one of Moral Philosophy, and Boyle^a Indian 
professorship was a nxth. The ooflege bad a 
representative in the General Assembly. In its 
early hixtory it was a subject of comnhiint that it 
was too much a school for children, the moments 
of Latin and Greek being taught there. The old 
colonial administration lent its picturesque dignity 
to the coUege. Aa a quit-rent for the lai^ 
granted by the Crown, two copies of Latin verses 
were eveir year presented to the Royal Governor. 
This was done sometimes with great oeremony, the 
students and professors marching in prooesBton to 



the pakoe, and fonnaUy delivennff the lines. At 
the Revolution, the endowments of the college un- 
derwent great changes. The war put an end to the . 
colonial revenue taxes for the college support ; the 
Brafferton Amd in EngUind disappearod ; and 
after the peace the loss of the old Church an4 
6tate feeling was shown in an act of the visiton 
abolishing the two Divimty Professorships, and 
substituting others for them. On the hreaking 
out of the Revolution, one half of the atndenti, 
among whom was Jamet Monroe, enteied the 
armjr. 

The French troopa oorapied the Colkfle MM- 
ing^, or a part of them, after the snmmler eT 
Lord Cornwallia^ and wliile they hadposMSskm, 
tlio president'b house waa hnmt TbeFkeiMsh 

•Westifii 1fMWMii|ma>-T. 
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government promptly paid for rebuilding it. The 
college building was occupied as a hosnital at tlie 
some time, and nmch damaged and broken un, 
but the United States government lias never made 
anv remuneration. 

Tlie following is a complete list of the coUego 
Presidents, in the order of their succession, with 
the ])eriods of their incumbency : — ^The Rev. 
James Blair, from the foundation to his death, in 
1743; the Rev. William Dawson till 1752; Wil- 
liam 8tith tin 1755; Thomas Dawson till 1761; 
AVilliam Yates tiU 1764; James Ilorrocks till 
1771 ; John Cannu tiU 1777; James Madison, till 
his death, in 1812; John Bracken till 1814; John 
Augustine Smith till 1826; the Rev. W. IL Wil- 
iner, till his death, in 1827; the Rev. Adorn 
Empie till 1886; Tliomas R. Dew, till his death, 
in 1846; Robert Saunders till 1848; Benjamin 
8. Ewell tiU l&i9; Bishop John Johns tiU 1854; 
and Bei\jamin S. Ewell, tne present occupant. 




Dr. Blair was a Scotchman by birth, was edu- 
cated in Scotland, and took orders in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. H^ went to England towards 
the close of the reign of Charles II., and was per- 
suad^ by the Bishop of London to emigrate to 
Virginia about the vear 1685, and was probably 
emiMoved as a missionary, as tliere is no record 
of his having been connected with any parisli till 
as late as 1711, when he was made Rector of 
Bristow parish in Williamsburgh. 

In 1689, the Bishop of London appointed him 
his Commissary in tne colonies of Virginia and 
Ifaryland, which office he continued to hold till 
Ilia death. In virtue of this office, he had a seat 
in the Council of State, and iicceived £100 per 
annum as Councillor. Through his exertions, a 
sabtcd{^on of £2,500 was raised towards the 
endowment of a college, and he was sent to Engr 
land 1^ the General Assembly in 1698, for the 
purpoae of soliciting a charter. Tlie diartcr was 
obtained, and he appointed Pretddent in the 
charter itscHl This office he held till the day of 
his deaU^ a peri^ of fifty years. He died In 
March, 1748, in the cifHity-elghtli year of his age. 
Ue appears to have been a inon of great wwgj 



and perR;verance. lie had to contend with great 
discouragements and difficulties during the whole 
of his course. He was opposed and tnwarted in 
his plans for the establishing and improvement 
of tne college by the roval governors, by the 
council, and even by the clergy at times; but he 
l>cr8evered through aU discouragements. lie 
must also have l^n a num of great purity of 
character, for in all the contests in whicn he was 
engaged, his adversaries never reproached him 
with any immorality. At one time a large ma- 
jority of the clergy were arrayed agiunst him. 
They accused him of exercising bis office in a 
stern and haughty manner, but with notliing 
further. Tlie clergy were many of tliem men of 
very questioiuible character— the very refuse of 
the Established Church in England; and tlicse 
were not a little offended at the strictness of the 
discipline he attempted to enforce. 

Dr. Blair has left behind him three volumes of 
Sennons, from texts selected from the Sennon on 
tlie Mount. Tiiey are written in a lucid and 
ample style, and ore remarkable for their good 
sense and practical character. Waterland edited 
the Third Edition of these Sermons, printed in 
London in 1741, and wrote a preface containing 
a brief sketch of the author's life. He highly 
commends tho Sermons as both sound in doctrine 
and felicitous in style. Such a commendation 
from such an author is no small praise. Tliere 
is still extant another small work, which Dr. 
BI:ur took part in compiling. It is entitled The 
State of hu MajeetvU Colony in Virginia; by 
llartwell, Blair, and Chilton: and gives an ac- 
count of the soil, productions, religion, and laws 
of the colonv, with a particular account of the 
condition of William and Mai*}' College. It was 
printed in 1727, but it bears strong internal 
marks of having been drawn up about the year 
1699. . 

Dr. Blair was more than sixty yean a clergy- 
man, fiftv-eight of which he s)>ent in Virainia. 
He was bommissanr fifty-four years, and Presi- 
dent of tlie college fifty years. Ilis remains were 
, dejiosited in the churchyard at Jamestown, and 
an inscription, olludinc to his life and services, was 
[ engraved on his toml)stone. But the stone has 
been broken, and tho inscription is so damased 
that it cannot now be deciphered. He left 
i the whole of his library, consisting mostly of 
i works on divinity, to tho college. These tlooks 
are still in the coUege library', and many of them 
contain notes in his handwriting. 
j Of the successor of Dr. Blair but little is 
; known^ fbrther than that he was educated at 
; Oxford, and was accounte<l an able scholar. 
Stith is onlv known from the History ot Virginia, 
' which he began, but carried down no f^rtlier 
than to 1624. Thomas Dawson, tlie fourth Pre- 
' sident, was also the Commissary of the Bishop 
I of London. Yates was a clergynum in tlie 
' colony when he war called to the Presidency of 
the college. 

James Horrocka, if we mi^ Jndgo fhmi certain 
paiiers of his, drawn up in consequence of a die- 
pnto between tlie VisitorB and the Faenl^, In 
relation to the extent of tlieir powers respoqti vely^ 
was an able and vigorous writer. 

I^reral elergynicn of tlie iHrovtiipe m^eaeilad 
BUth in tlM l^vsidenqy. Lord Boteio«|t| wlio 
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ftTTiTed as the royal govetTM^r in 1708, took mnoh 
interest in its affairs He instituted prizes of gi>ld 
medals for the best Twitin oration, ^ nd for superior- 
ity in Uie matlieuiatio!!, and attended tlie morning 
andevenins prayers.* 

Jaines Ma'lison, in 17B8 chosen Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, was a Virginian 
by birth, and a graduate of the ctdlege. lie 
was for several years Professor of Mathematics, 
both before and after hi<< occupation 4»f the Prc- 
Kideiicy. lie a1<o gave lectures in mitnral, inorid, 
and politic U philosophy — first introilucing tlie 
study of i>olitii-;d ec >noniy, which has since been 
unrs*uc<l ni the college with much distinction, 
bishop Madison was a raim of amiable character. 
IIU lectures on Natural Philosophy were much 
thought of. They have not baen publishc<1. lie 
was a contributor to the Philo«phic:d Trans- 
actions. His delivery as a preacher was per- 
fectly toned 

During the Presidency of Dr. John Augustine 
Smith, an effort was made to remove tlie csUego 
to Richmond. The disci pUne had become souio- 
what relaxed, and President Smith niet with con- 
siderable opposition in his measure* to restore it. 
Previously to his holding tlie office. Dr. Siiiith 
had been a lecturer on anatomy in Xew York, in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. In 1800. 
he edited the New York Medic.il and Physical 
Journal, in wliioh he published a reply to the 
work of Dr. Smith, of Princeton, on the Unity 
of tlie litvoj. 6inoi3 his retirement from Uie Pre* 
sidency, he has becoma a resident of New York, 
where he has ooc i«ion dly delivered mctiphysic a 
and scientific lectures, which are includeil in his 
volame, PrtUctioM on name of the more important 
eubJecU connected with itoral and Physical 
Science, 

Thomas R. Dew, at the age of tweuty-thrco 
had occupied tho chair of m >r«d ficieiio j in the 
oollegj, of which he was a graduate. He pub- 
lishe 1 a volume on Slavery, in which lie held tlie 
views xtr^nX by Callriun, and a volnine of Lec- 
tures on Ancient and Modem History. He died 
suddenly at Paris, of an affection of the lungs, on 
a second visit to Europe, in the summer of 1846. 

Of tlie Prorc$s3rs, none was more distinguished 
titan William Small, who w;is Mr. Jofferson*s 
tutor in mathematics. He was not only an 
eminent m ithematician, but, as Mr. Jefferson 
informs us, was possessed of a philosophic mind, 
and of very extensive and accurate infonnation 
<m a great variety of subjects. He went to Eiig- 
L'liid some time before tlie Revolution, and never 
returned, but became a distinguished mathemati- 
cian In England. 

The Professorship of Moral and Intellec-tual 
Philosophy, Belles Lottrea, and Rhetoric, is at 
present, in 1855, held by the Rev. Dr. Silas 
Totten, formerly President of Washington College, 
at Hartford, lie has in )[>reparation an Historical 
Account of the College, an undertaking rendered 
diffioult by ine:igre and Imperfect records; bot 
bb work will be an unportant one, ftom the eon* 
sidoration of the men and times which will pMS 
under his view, and iVoin tlie drciimstanoe, tlioi 
what may bo known of the institution has never 
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hitherto been properly narrated. It Is to hia kind 
aasistanee, that we are indebted for much of tbs 
information here presented. 

Since the Law Department was added to the 
oolloge, there have bc»en some eminent professors 
of law. W}'the, Nelson, St QeorgB» and Beveriy 
Tucker are among these. 

Four Presidents of the United States, viz. Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler, were edQ*> 
cate<l in the college. Chief Justice Mandiall and 
General Scott were also students of William and 
Mary. 

The secret literary society of the Phi Beto 
Kappa originated at William and Mary, about 
1775. The affiliato<l society of Harvard derived 
its charter from that source. The original, how* 
ever, was interrupted by the Revolutionary war. 

When the college broke up in 1781, the records 
of the society were sealed up and placed in the 
hands of the college steward. Subsequently tliey 
came into the possession of the Historical ^iety 
of Virginia. On examination, it was found that 
one of the old members, William Short, of Phila- 
delphia, stifl survived in 1850. It was also dia> 
covered that he was President of the Soclefy 
when it had been interrupted. Measures were 
immediately taken to revive it in tlie college, 
with Mr. Short aa the connecting link with Uie 
original society, and it is now in active operation, 
with the old records restored to the college. 

TiXS OOLLBaX. 
This institution dates its fonnal beginning from the 
Tear 1700. As early as 1647, tlie peonto of New 
Ilaven, at the instance of tlie Rev. John Daven- 
port, who was eminent for his zeal in the cause 
of education, undertook the enterprise of establish- 
ing a college in that colony, but postponed it in 
deference to the interests of Cambridge. In 1700 
a meeting of ministers of Connecticut, represent- 
ing, by geueral understanding, the churches and 
people of the colony, took place at Kew Haven, 
for the purpose of fonuing a college association. 
This was arranged to consist df eleven clergymen, 
Uving wiUiin the colony. The original parties* 
shortly met again at Branford, when each mem- 
ber brought a number of hooka and laid them 
upon a table, with the declaration, **' I give these 
books for the founding a college in this ookiny.** 
About forty folios were thus deposited. An 
application for a charter was made and granted 
by the General Court in 1701. It hod been at 
first proposed that the objects of the ooU^ge 
should be especially tiieological. This plan, how- 
ever, waa modified to the derign of *^instrooting 
Touth in the arts and sciences, who may be 
fitted for publio employments both in Chnronand 
Civil State,'' though the religious Inatmotion for 
a long while prnoticallv nredominated. The 
creed of the Saybrook platform waa adopted in 
1708 by the asency of the tmsteea, ana made 
binding upon the offioers of the ooHega. 
Abraham Pierson waa made the first reotor of 
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the ooBege, and instnicted the etadente in his 
house at KilMngwortli. Tlie first Coiuiuonceinent 
yfOB held at SiybrcHik, in 1702, with advanced 
scholars, scTernlof Uieiu from llar\'ard, of which 
college Pierson was al60 a gradnate. He continued 
to receive his pupils at Killingworth. till his 
death in 1707. He prepared a text-book for tlio 
students In Natural Philosophy. The collegiate 
school, as it was called, was now set up at S;iy- 
brook, under the care of tutors, where the com- 
mencements oontinue<l to be held, tliou<ch the 
Ilev. Sanmel Andrew, of Milfonl, rector pro Um.^ 
instructed the senior class at his home. Ncav 
Haven and Hartford, too, had their claims for the 
seat of the cuUege. There was much agitation 
of the matter, but it was finally carried in favor 
of Xew Haven, in 1716.* Tlie first Commence- 
ment in New Haven was held in 1717. 







^^iS>j<a|^4;^:>>5k^^ 



Elilm Yale, a native of the place, who hod 
left it in his boyhood, became possessed of great 
wealth in the East Indies, and was created 
Governor of Fort 6t George, and had married, 
moreover, an Indian fortune. On his return to 
London, he contributed books and merchandise 
to the college of his native town. The trustees 
now took advantage of this prominent opportu- 
nity to name the new college house alter so 
liberal a benefactor, and TaU CoUege soon be- 
came the name of the institution itself. Yale 
^was a gentleman,** says President Clap, In his 
history of the oolleae, ^ who greatly abounded in 
good humour and generosity, as well as in 
wealth.t The following is a oopr of his epitaph 
in the diurch-yard at \V rcxham, Wales. 

Under this tomb lyes interr*d Hihu Yale 
of Place Grouow, Esq. ; bom 5th April, 1048, 
and dyed the 8th of July, 1721, aged 78 yean. 

Bom in America, in Europe bred. 

In Afrie iravdrd, and in Asia wed, 

TVbere lonff he liv'd and thriVd : at London dead. 

Mneh Good, some 111 he did : so hope all's Even, 

And that his soul thro' MercVs cone to HeAT*n. 
Yon that sarviTe and rend, take care 
For this most eertaia Exit to prepare^ 

e WtiilMnfl»M iMd lU i»ff»t«nrioiMi, uA % imnbcr of RtQdMts 
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For only the Actions of the Joat, 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dost 

Under an engraved picture of Governor Yale, 
sent to the college at an early period, was the 
following inscription in manuscript: — 

Effigies clarissimi viri D. D. Hihn Yale 
LondiiieiiMS, AnnigcrL 
En vir ! cui mcritos liiudes ob facta, per orbis 

Extremes fines, inclyta foina dedit. 
^juor arans tumidom, gnzns adduzit ab Indis^ 

Quas nie sparsit mnnincante mnnn : 
Inscitifc teucDms, ut noctis luce corasca 

Phoebus, ab occidnis pellit et Ille plagis. 
Dam mens grata mnnet, nomen landes(}U0 Yallkscs 

Cantabuiit Soooles, nnanimique Patrls. 

which the poet Percival has thus imitated. 

Behold the man, for generous deeds renown'd. 

Who in remotest regions won his fume: 
With wise munificence he scattered round 

The we:ilth tlmt o*er the sea from India came. 
From western renlms he bids dark iterance fly. 

As flies Uie niglit before the dawnme mys: 
• So long ns grateful bosoms beot, shall high 

Yale's sons and pious fathers sing his praise* 

Jeremiah Dummer, of Boston, the agent of 
Massachnsctts in England, in 1714, had been an 
earlier generous donor to the library. He gave, 
or procTired, some eight hundred valuable volumes. 
The names of his friends who were associated 
witii him in the gift, impart to it additional 
value. Tliey were among the most distinguished 
men of that day, and include Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sir Richard Steele, Burnet, Woodwanl, llalley, 
Bentley, Kennet, Calamy, Edwards, and WhlV- 
ton, who gave copies of their writings to tho 
collection. 

When the college was thus established at New 
Haven, the Kev. Timothy Cutler, of Stratford, 
was chosen its Rector, and, as a compensation to 
the people of the place he was leaving, the trus- 
tees of Yale bought their minister from them, 
paying for his house and lot, and gixnng them to 
the town. A new ditficulty now presented itself. 
Tl)e orthodox Rector, with a tutor and two 
ncighl)oring clei^men, announced, in 1722, their 
intention to give up New England theology for 
£])i$scopal ordination in England. The discovery 
was made at the time of Conmiencement, shortly 
after which occasion. Gov. Saltonf^tall held a per- 
sonal dispute on the subject with the recusant 
Rector and one of his most distinguished asso- 
ciates, the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of New Haven. 
The trustees met, and voted that they ^do excuse 
the Rev. Mr. Cutler from all further aervice, at 
Rector of Yale College.** The connexion was at an 
end. Mr. Cutler, with his friend Johnson, aftcr^ 
wards President of Columbia College, and several 
other of the New England clergy, went to Ens- 
Lmd, where he received the degree of Doctor m 
Di^-inity from Oxford ; he returned to America, 
and was rector, till his death, in 1766, of Chribt 
Church, in Boston. He was a loss to Yide, Ihmi 
his strength of mind and bis acquirements in 
Oriental literature. He wai» saya PhMldent 
8tilcS|in hia Diary, ^a good logician, geographer, 
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onJ rhetorician. In the philosophy and mcta- 
plivdics and vtliics of hin duy, he wa.i greot He 
&lMjke Latin with givat fluency and dignity, and 
with great propriety of pronunciation, lie wasi 
a man of extensive reading in the academic 
sciences, divinity, and eccicsia^ical history; and 
of a commanding presence and dignity in govern- 
ment. He was of a iofly and debuotic mien, and 
uiado a grand figure at the head of a college.''* 

Mr. Andrew, of Milford, one of the trustees, 
again took the management, a9 head of the col- 
lo^'c, pro Um}>ore^ till 1726, when the Rev. Elisha 
AVillittins, of Wethersfield, became Rector, which 
ho continued till 1739. It was during this time tliat 
Berkeley, alYerwards the Bisliop of Cloyne, made 
his celebrated donations to the college, which, 
with great liberality, he took under his particular 
lavor. lie had become ac<iuainted, at Newport, 
R. I., with one of the trusteijs, the Rev. Jared Eliot, 
and with the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, 
who culled bis attention to the wants of tlie col- 
lege. On bis return to England, in 1782, he pave 
to the college a deed of his hoase and farm in New- 
port, for the assistance of the throe lieest scholars 
in Latin and Greek who sliould reside at college 
for nine months of cocli of the three vears 
between the first and second degrees. To deter- 
mine the prioritv in 8cholarshi|i, a siiecial examina- 
tion is to be held annually, by the Pnisidcnt and 
senior Episcopal missionary within the colony. 
If these do not agree, tlie oioice is to be deter- 
mined by lot Tho persons selected are to be 
called ^^ scholars of the house." Any surplus 
which may remain by vacancies is to be es|>end- 
od in Greek and Latin books, to be distributed as 
prizes to nndergniduates. Sucb were the pro- 
visions of tho settlement. The property does not 
yield any considerable income, having been leased 
for a long term at a time when money was of 
more value than it is now. There have been a 
number of successful applicants for ^ the dean^s 
bounty,** who have afterwards become dis- 
tinguished. Of these may be mentioned, Dr. 
IVhcL^lock, the first President of Dartmouth; the 
Bev. Aaron Burr, President of the College of 
New Jersey; the Hon. Jared IngcrsoU, Presi- 
dents Daggett and Dwight, the Rev. Joseph 
Buckminstor, and the Hon. Abraham Baldwin. 
The Berkeleian prizes have also reflected honor on 
tho oollegc.t Berkeley also procured a choice 
collection of books for the college— contributing 
in qU nearly a thousand volumes, including a set 
of the Christian Fathers, a large representation 
of the Greek and Latin Clashes, and other w^eU 
chosen works, among whioh were Ben Jon* 
son, Dryden and Pope, Butler and Wycherley. 
When Rector Clap arranged the general collec- 
tion, in 174SI, he tells ns, *Ma honour to the Rev. 
Dr. Berkeley for his eztmordiuary danation, his 
books stood by themselves, at the south end of 
the library.**} 

The career of Rector Williaina was more raried 
than falls to the lot of most college Presidenta. 
He was bom in Massachnftetts, and was a graduate 
of Harvard. He p ass e d from his parish dntiea at 
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TTethenfield to tlie Pk«flideiicy of Tale. Com- 
pelled to retire from the latter by ill heeltli, he 
became member of the Connecticut House of Re- 

Eresentatives and a Jntlge. In 1745 he revived 
is clerical functions to become army chaplain in 
tho Cape Breton ezi>editioii. The next year he 
was appointed colouel of a regiment in the ezpe- 
dition against Canada. G<nng to England to 
secure his half-|>ay, he married there and returned 
to die at Wethersfield in 1755, at the age of sixty- 
one. President Stiles, in his literaiy Diary, 
speaks of him as ^ a ^)od cbsacal scholar, weD 
read in h>gie, metaphysics and ethics, and in 
rhetoric and oratory. He presided at commenoe- 
ment with great honor. lie spoke Latin fhsely, 
delivered orations graoefully and with' animated 
dignity.** 

Williams wos succeeded, in the year 1740, by the 
Rev. Thomas Clap, who was witiidrawn from the 
ministry of Windham, the college as before buying 
his ti me from tlie townsiieople. The compoisation 
for loss of services was referred to thxvee members 
of the General Assembly, who ** were of opinion, 
that inosmnch as Mr. dap had been m the 
ministry at Windham ibnrteen years, whidi was 
about lialf the time ministem in general continue 
in tlieir public work; the people ought to have 
half as mnch as they gave liim for a settlement ; 
which, ajx>n computation, was altout fifty-three 
pounds sterling.*** Ckp entered visorou^y upon 
the duties of the college, drew nn a uody of law% 
the books were catalogued, and a new charter 
obtained, by which the Rector and Trusteet 
became entitled Pre^dent and FellowB. 

In 1747, a part of the means for erecting a new 
college building, to accommodate the increaang 
numl>er of students was raised by a lotteiy. The 
preaching of Whitefield having agitated the popu- 
lar faith, a theological professor^p was foimded, 
which took its name from its first contributor, tiie 
Hon. Philip Livingston, of New York. A new 
confession was made of the college faith, according 
to the Assembly*s Catechism, L^. Aine6*8 MeduDa 
and Cases of Conscience, and the Rev. KapbtoH 
Daggett, from Long Island, was appointed ^t>- 
fessor of Divinity in 1755. In 1768, the question 
whether the Legislature of the State had a right 
to exercise visitatorial power over the cdkge was 
mnch agitated. President Chip armied that tJie 
legislature, not being the founders, nad no encli 
power, and sncoessfcdly maintained tlua podtion. 
Difficnlties in the disdpline and administration of 
the college led to the resignation of President 
Clap in 1766. Hia death occurred a few montha 
after. He was a man of piety, and a difigent 
head of his college, which greatly increaeed under 
his administration of twentjr-eev^i yean. He 
had been educated \xy Dr. M*Spamn, the mlorioa* 
ary clergyman of Rhode Island. His liteniy 
aoceinplishroents were large. He excelled esM* 
dolly in the Mathematics and KatuniniilowMilij 
— and constructed the first orrery or planetannm 
in America. He published a letter to Jonathan 
Edwards, on the Whitefield matter. Hla other 
publicationa were an essay eis ike Bili^imm Cbn* 
§Htuti0n ef CMeget, 1754; a Vindieaiim ^ Oe 
Doetfinf qf tk0 Nem ingkmd Chwtkm^ in 
1755; an Jtey en tiU Jfmtmf md Ihrnnimtim 
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^ Moral Virtu4 and Ohligaticn^ in 1765; and 
a Hi^^tory of Yal« College in 1766 * Uis (7<m- 
jeeture$ on the Nature and JioUen ^ Me- 
teor* above the Atmoephere^ was iaraed posUio- 
inonsly in 1781. He made ooUectiona for a Ui^ 
tory of Connocticat. His manuscripts, then in 
the possession of his daughter, the wife df General 
Wooster, were plundered in Tryon*8 expedition 
against New Haven, and thrown overboard into 
Long Island Sound. A few were picked up after 
Dome days by boatmen, but most were losL 

Pre>ident Stiles has left a minute literary clia- 
racier of him, in which he speaks enthusasticaUy 
of the extent of his attainments; his knowledge <xf 
Newton*s Princi])]a; his study of moral philoso- 
phy in Wollaston, and of the ancient and modem 
powers of Europe. Stiles, warming with the 
recollections of his predecessor, describes his 
Iiabits of reading, by snbjects rather than volumes 
— and his aspect, *^ light, placid, serene, and con- 
templative,'* ad^ng^ ^hewati a cahn, still, Judl- 
cxons great man.^'t 

In 1767, Professor Daggett was chosen Preso- 
dent pro temporey and continued in this position 
nnUl 1777, ni'lien Dr. Ezra Stiles was elected Pre- 
sident, Pres. Daggett continuing in his Chair of 
Divinity. The latter was a man of worth and use- 
fulness. When the British took possession of 
New Haven in 1779, he was taken by the enemy 
wounded, with his musket in his hand, resisting 
tlieir advance. He was unhandsomely, treated 
with violence and iiersonal injury bv his captors.} 
His college Presidency is memorable in our nar- 
rative for the presence in the college asnupib, of 
Trumbull, Dwight, Humphreys, and Barlow. 

Of Stiles and of Dwight, who succeeded with 
8o much distinction to the college, something is 
said on other pages of this book. The Presi- 
dency of the former extended from 1777 to 1795 ; 
of Dwight, from tliat date till 1817. The college 
increased greatly in influence and resources at 
tliese periods, after the interruption of the Revo- 
lution. The i)ersonal influence of tliese men was 
great. Dwi&nt enlarged the scope of studies by 
furthering the claims of general literature, in 
which he waa himself so accomplished a profi- 
cient The Professorships of Xingsley and Silli- 
man were instituted duriug Dwlghl*s adminis- 
tration. 

Jeremiah Day held the presidencv iruin 1817 
till his retirement in 1846. He was bom in New 
Preston, Connecticut, ud 1773, and in 1795 had 
succeeded Dwight in the conduct of his Fchool at 
Greenfield Hill. He was a graduate of Yide, and 
in 1801 had received the appointment of Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosofihy, which 
he held till his election to the government of the 
colle^. He has published several mathematical 
treatises for students, which have been widely 
circulated, and in 1888, An Inquiry Eetpeetvng 
the Seff-Determining Pineer rf tke WlU ; er^ Cwi^ 
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tingent Volitwn. 12mo. And in 1841, An iSr- 
aminaiion qf Pret. Jjdtoarde'e Inquiry on the 
Freedom of the WiU, 12mo. 

Alexander Metcalf Fisher was the successor to 
President Day in his Professorship. He was a 
young man of high promise, and had already 
made important contributions to mathematicu 
and physical science. . His sudden death, at Uie 
age of twenty-eight, in the shipwreck of the 
Albion on the coast of Ireland, in 1822, when ho 
was on his voyage to Europe for the collection 
of scientiiic nmterinl, and for self-improvement, 
has lent additional interest to his memory. 

Thewlore Dwight "Woobcy succeeded to Presi- 
dent Day. He was bom in New York in 1801, 
the son of a merchant, and a nephew on the mo- 
t]icr*s side of President Dwight. His education 
w&s at Yale and the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. After this he jiassed several years in 
£uro|)e, extending his studies of tlic Greek lan- 
guage and literature in Gennany. On his return 
he was apijointed Professor of Greek at Yale in 
1831, ana dischaiiged the duties of the position 
for twenty years, giving to the public dunng this 
period his editions of tlie Greek tragedians, the 
Frometlieue of iEschylus, tlie Antigone and Eteo- 
tra of Sophocles, and the Aleeetie of Euripides. 
He has also edited tlie Gorgiae of Plato. His 
inauguration discour^) in 1846, on the subject of 
coUege education, was a philosophical view of tho 
subiect, as.4erting the claims of a classical education. 
In his Historical Ditcouree^ delivered before die 
graduates of Yale in 1850, on the completion of the 
third semi-centennial ]icriod, he has sketched the 
development of tlie college, in its studies, with an 
able pen. In the sphere of philosophical discourse 
he has a thoroughly disciphned mind. 

The college has been distinguished by tlie lonff 
periods of service maintained by its officers and 
professors. The terms of four of its preiudents, 
Clap, Stiles, Dwight, and Day, cover a period of 
nearly a hundred year^. Kingsley was tutor and 
professor for more than fifty years. The con- 
nexion of Benjamin SiUiman witli the instruction 
of the coUege, dates from 1709; of Chauncey 
Allen Goodrich, from 1812; of Olmsted, fVoin 
1815; of President Woolsey, from his tutorship 
in 1828. 

Professor James L. Kingsley was long a lepre* 
sentative man of the college. He had taught in 
nearly every one of its departments, and identi- 
ficd himself with each atep of its development. 
Bom in Connecticut, he was a graduate of tlie 
college of the class of 1799, the same year wiUi 
Moses Stuart Two years afterwards he was 
appointed tutor, and in 1806, professor of the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin Languages and of £o- 
deaastical History, disclmrging wiUi ability the 
various duties of these ofiices as requiroo, tiU 
with the improved a^ustment of the ooUege in- 
struction, he entered in 1831 upon a distinct pro* 
fessorship of tlie Latin Language and Literature^ 
continuuig for some time to give instniction la 
Hebrew. He resigned his post in 1861, exacdjr 
half a oentuiy after his first appointment from tlie 
college, and was tlien honored with the title oC 
Emeritus Professor, till his death, tbortfy tiler, 
in August, 1802. lie was a dose and aoonrate 
•oholar, well versed in Greek and Hebrew, and 
an adept in Latin. *'Idoabt|*'iaidFkesldentWool- 
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ftcy in an nddren at his Aineral, ** if wof Aineri- 
c;in bcholar has ever liurpasciod him in Ltitin 
t»tyie." He first intnxluceiT into u«se in America, 
About 1805, OS a teNt-lnxik, tlio two volames of 
Uie Qr<tca MajorOy witli whicli most American 
students have been at some time familiar. Ills 
encouragement of matliematical science was also 
of iinportAnce. His familiarity with Amorio;ui 
history, particularly of his own state, was groat; 
and ho had given to tlie collejjre annal:^ and tlie 
largo opiKirtunitics of biitgrapliieal study offered 
by tlio Tricnniid Gatal>gues in the preparation 
of which lie was concerned, an attention ini>pired 
by ta<te and habit. The IlUtorical DUcourse^ 
which he delivered in 1838, On the Two II an- 
dredth Annireraarv of the Fint Settlement of 
the Town and Colony of New Ilaren^ and his 
Sketch of the HUfory of YaU College^ published 
in 1835, in the American Quarterly Kcgister, 
are proofs of this. He wa-i, bcAides^ the author 
of Tlie Life of President SUie$^ in S^wirks's 
American Biography, of a Eulogy on Professor 
Fisher, and of various critical articles in the 
North American Review, the Christian Spectator, 
the New Englander, the American Journal of 
Science, the Biblical ReiX)s^itory, and other peri- 
Oflicals. His succe^isor in the Profe^v?orship of 
Latin, Thomas A. Thacher, In a Commemorative 
Diseoursv, in Oetolwr, 1852, si>oaks of his genuine 
love of his classical studies, of his fondness for 
bi(»;?raj>hical anecdote, and of his intimacy witL 
English literature.* 

Profesiior Benjamin Sillinuui was bom in 1779, 
in Trumbull, in Connecticut He was a graduate 
of tlie ct>lWge, of the year 1796, for a time 
studied tho law, in 1799 l>ecame a collega tutor, 
and has since been prominent in its faculty, — 
his Professorship of Ohemi<try, Mineralo^*, and 
Geology dating fnun 1804. He vi<ite<l l^urope 
the following year, to procure books and apiiarn- 
tus for the college, and was abroad fifteen months. 
In 1810, he published an account of this tour in 
his Journal of TrareU in England^ Holland^ and 
Scotland^ and two p 9utgee <.n tJiO Atlantic, in the 
yean 1805 and 1800. Neariy fifty years later, 
he cixHsed tlie Atlantic again, and Las contrasted 
his observations after this interval in the two 
volumes which he published in 1853, with the 
title, A Vitit to Europe in 1851. Another record 
of his travels Is his BemarH mo'le in a Short 
Tovr between Hartford and Quehee in the autumn 
of 1819. In the coarse of his college engage- 
ment, he has nubli ilied Elements of Chemiitry 
in the order of the Lectures in Ya}e College, in 
1880; and has edited Henry^s Chemistry and 
Bakewell's Geoloffy. His lectures on Chemistry, 
to which the pnUic have been admitted, at Yale, 
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and which he ^i delivered In the diief dties of 
tlie country, have gained him much reputation, 
M hich has been extended at home and ahrond by 
his American Journal of Seienoe^ of which lie 
ooinmenced the publication in 1818. 

Denison OhiLsted mcceeded to the diair of lfa> 
thematics and Natuntl Philosophy in 1825, which 
he held till 1880, when a new distribution of the 
duties took place, under which he entered upon 
his present rrofevvor^hip of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy. He was bom at Ea^t Hartford, 
the son of a fanner, in 1791, became a graduate 
of the college in 1813, then a tutor, when in 1817 
he was appointed to the Professorship of Che- 
mi-try in the University of North Carohna, whidi 
he held for seven years. At that time he oom- 
menced, with the support of the legishiture, the 
Geological Survey of the State, the fitBt survey of 
the kind in the oonntrr, and published pa^iers on 
tlie Gold Mines of iforth Carolina, and Illumi- 
nating GsA from cotton seed, in the American 
Journal of Scienoet, to which ne has been a fre- 
quent contributor. His dii^ writings have be^ 
Thoughts on the Clerical Profession, a senet of 
Es>avs, in 1817; his Introduction to NeUural 
Philosophy^ in 1832; an Introduction to Astro- 
nomy, in 1839, the substance of which he embo- 
died in a volume, Letters on Astronomy addressed 
to a Lady, in 18^0; Rudiments qf Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy, 1848, a work of such 
clearness and simplicity that it has been published 
in raised letters for Uie use of the blind, hj the 
Massachusetts Asylum, and has been found well 
adapted to the instruction of the deaf and dumb; 
a Life of Mason, the young astronomer, and 
materials for several volumes of misoeUanies in 
his contributions to the leading reviews, conrirt- 
ing of M4>ral Essays, Biographical Sketches, 
one of the earliest (wing Fires. Dwidit, in the 
Port Folio of 1817, AddresNS, and Sdentifio 
Memoirs. 

Connected with the hibors of this chair of Ifa- 
tliematics and Natural Philosophy, was a young 
man, a graduate of the College, whose career^ soon 
cut short by tlie fatal malady of consumption, 
was yet long enough to make a name tmr himself 
and confer Listing lienor on the institution. This 
was Ebenezer Porter Mason, who died in 1840, 
at the age of twenty-two, the story t^ whose prs- 
codous childhood, early mature development, md 
scientific acquirements, has been narrated with 
many sound reflections by the way, in an interest* 
ing volume by Prof. Olmsted, with whom he was 
n^isociated.* Mason was born at Washington, 
Litchfiold County, Connecticut, in 1819; he died 
in 1840, at the house of a rektive near Richmond, 
Virginia. His attention was awakened in hb 
childhood to books of science. He studied with In- 
terest when he was nine years old the treatises In 
the Library of Usefbl Knowledge. At the age 
of tJiirteen he read the iEneid, and made exceOent 
translations fWmi It in heroic verse. His original 
verses written shortly after this time, if th^ dis- 
play Ingenuity rather tlian poetic eonoeptkii» 
show the general powers cf his mind and his 
literary tastes. Sdencdi however, was to be his 

• Lt^and WritlnfaorKbenoa»rPofftorlfiaon) Irtiiiowwt 
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peculiar Tocation, and astronomj that branch 
which he was especially to cultivate. His skill 
and manual tact in constructing instruments and 
recording observations, while a College student, 
were very remarkable. On the completion of his 
course in 1889, he became a Resident Graduate; 
and in the short interval which remained before 
bis death, found time in narrow circumstances, 
with rapidly failing health, to pursue and pub- 
lish his OhserratioTit on XebuUt* a paper which 
pained the admiration of 8ir John Ilerschel, who 
has thus fpoken of the composition and its au- 
thor : — ** Mr. Mason, a young and ardent astrono- 
mer, a native of the United States of America, 
who<e premature death is the more to be regret- 
ted as he was (so far as I am aware^ the only 
other recent observer who has given himself with 
the assiduity which tlie subject requires to the 
exact delineation of Nebulas, and whose ngures I 
find at aU satisfactory.**! He also prepared a col- 
lege treatise on Praetieal Astronomy. In the 
autumn of 1840, he was engaged in the difficult 

C' lie service of Prof, Renwick's North Eastern 
ndary Survey. He returned to his friends to 
die before the year dosed. 

Oht what a nobl« heart was here undone, 
When Science' self destroy'd her favourite son. 

The Rev. Chaunoey A. Goodrich was elected 
professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in 1817, and 
discharged the dutiet of this office until 1 889, when 
he was transferred to the Professorship tk Pas- 
toral Theology, in which office he still continues. 
He was for several years editor of the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator, and is extensively and fiivor- 
ably known by his works of Greek elementary 
Instruction, his Collection of Select British Elo- 

• In tbs TitBMeUoMortbe AaMrieta FbllMoplilaa Bodetjr 
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quence, and his revised and enlarged edition of 
Webster's Dictionary. 

In 1841, a Professorship of the Arabic and 
Sanskrit languages and literative was established 
in the college, and Prof. Edward £. Salisbury was 
appointed to the chair. His Inaugural DUeouru 
(r^ew Haven, 1843, 8vo. pp. 51) is a learned and 
comprehensive survey of the >%'ide and important 
field of Oriental literature. He has for many 
years been the Secretary of the American Orien- 
tal Society, and the editor of its Journal, to which 
he has contributed many valuable papers. This 
work has reached its fourth volume, and is highly 
creditable to American scholarship. In 1854 tiie 
professorship was divided, Prof. Salisbury re- 
taining the Arabic, and resigning the Sanskrit 
To the ktter professorship Mr. William D. Whit- 
ney, an eminent Sanskrit scholar, was then ap- 
pomted. 

The Medical establishment was organized in 
1818, and has enjoyed the services of many 
eminent men as instructors from that time to the 
present The number of professors is now six. 

The Theological department of the college was 
or^nized in 1822, the Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor 
being associated as Professor of Didactic Theology 
with the Rev. Elcazar T. Fitch, who, in 1817. 8uo> 
ceeded Dr. Dwight as Professor of Divinity. 
These gentlemen have long been weU known by 
their lectures and nublislied works. In 182^ 
Joeiah WiUard Gibbe was chosen Professor of 
Sacred Literature, which office he still holds. Ho 
is the author of a valuable Lodoon of the He- 
brew Language, and of veiy many contribntlona 
to general philoincy. 

The Law School, which was oommeneed About 
1820, was not definitely connected with the col- 
lege until 1880; and the degree of LL.B. was 
first conferred here In 1848. The school la con- 
ducted by two profeaiors— CUurk fiissell, lat« 
Judge of the Soprcme Court of Cooneoticati and 
Ueuiy DattOD, uovemor of that St«t«. 
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In 1847 was estaUislied the dcpArtincnt of 
Phil(i6oi»hy and the Arts. By this H was intended 
to provido ineaiis by which some of tlie collegiate 
studies, such as philosophy, philology, pure nuithe- 
iniitics, and the like, niignt be prosecuted by 
graduates under systcinntic instruction, and others, 
not graduates, who should be pronerly qualified, 
might 1)0 tT'ained tofullil in a creditable manner 
the office of the civil engineer, of the scientific 
miner and geologist, of the sciendfic agricultu- 
rist, and the like; thus furnishing society with a 
body of highly educated men in its various de- 
partments, and introducing, in fact, new liberal 
professions among the learned pursuits. In this 
now department are included tlie professorshiiMi 
of cliemistry applied to agriculture, chemistry 
applied to the arts, and of civil engineering. 
The first professor of agricnltural chemistry was 
John Pitkiu Norton, a yoimg man of bi^ pro- 
mise, and thomugbly qualified for the place. He 
discharge<l the duties of his office with great zeal 
and success, and by lectures at home and abroad, 
and by his es&iys and treatises, accomiilislied nmch 
good during his brief life. In tlie midst of his 
usefulness he was arrested by fatal illnees, and 
die<l Sept. 5th, 1852, at the age of tliirty. Ilia 
succcs^ir is Prof. John A. Porter. Prof. B. Sil- 
limau, Jr., was appointed to the chair of che- 
mistry AC>]ilied to the arts, and still oontinnes in 
olfi -e. Prof. Win. A. Norton is the professor of 
civil engineering. 

In 1850 tlie Silliman professorship of natural 
history was establislied, and James D. Dana was 
appointed to tlie oflice. lie is the author of a 
coinpreliensive treatise on Mineralogy, which has 
passed through four editions, and also of a work 
on the Geologv and Mineralogy of the U. S. Ex- 
ploring ExpetVition, and of a work on tlie 
Zoophytes and Crustacea collected during that 
cruise. His contributions to the American Jtmr- 
nal of Science, of which he is one of the editors, 
ore numerous and valuable.* 

Yale College is connected with the history of 
religion in the country, as having educated more 
than 1500 clerg\inen, and as lia\*ing been the 
scene of numerous re\ivals of religi<m. ^^ In the 
sjiace of ninctv-six years from the great revivd 
of 1741, the college," says Prof. Goodrich, **has 
been favored with twenty distinct effusions of 
the Holy Spirit, of which tliree were in the 
last century and seventeen in the present'^ 

The benefactors to the college deserve a pass- 
ing mention. D\%'ight in his letters remarks that 
they have been men of moderate fortunes.} 
Among the.^ the Hon. Oliver Wolcott gave two 
thousand dollars to the library. Eli Whitney, 
the inventor of the cotton gin, a graduate of tlie 
college, founded a fund of five hundred dollars, 
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tlie interest of whidi is to be ezpended In tbe fmr- 
cliaso of books on mechatiioal and physical sdeiioeL 
Dr. Alfred £. Perkins, also a graduate, bequeathed 
ten thousand dollars as a permauent fund to the 
library in 1834. Dr. Jedediah Morse and Mr. 
S. F. B. Morse were contributors of a ralnable col- 
lection of books to the library In 1823. Among 
the donors to the philosophical apparams the name 
of Dr. Isaao Watts oogufs for a pair of globes. 






Tale Libmy. 

The college library, with tlie colleotions of tbe 
societies, deposited in different departments, in the 
•costly and ornamental library building of Port- 
land sandstone, numbered in 1854 some 64,000 
volumes. Tlie library is rich In old New £ng>- 
land theology, and in general history and meta- 
physics. Its American antit^uarian treasures indnde 
a unique newspaper collection of oontemporary 
papers relating to the Stamp Act, made by Pl«- 
sident Stiles, and the extensive series of his MS. 
Journals and commonplace books, of an historical 
as well as personal interest Tlie fibnur has tbe 
collection of pai)ers made by Thimbnfi for his 
Ilistory of Connecticnt An addition of modi 
value was made in 1854, being the entire m^arr 
of the kte Prof. Thilo, of Halle, oonststing of 
above 4000 volumes, chiefly in eodeaasdcal hb- 
tory and kindred departments. 

The library possesses four of tiie original >oa^ 
tures of Nineveh, sent to America by fine Rer. W. 
F. Williams, American misnonary at MosoL 

Tliere have been but three specudly appointed 
liltrarians, the duty before 1805 having heea Re- 
charged by tutors — ^Professor Eingsk^, Joriah 
Willard Gibbs, and the present incombent, Ed- 
ward 0. Herriok. In the Thimbnll Gralleiy, 
the College possesses a constant means cf at* 
traction to visitors. There are collected a valo- 
able series of Revolutionary pointsngs by the 
artist from whom the building has been named, 
and beneath which he lies buried, with many 
otlier works of interest, portraits of the coOege 
presidents, and Illustrious men of the stale, m* 
eluding the celebrated family gnrap of Deaa 
Berkeley and his friends, painted by Smibert 

The Phi Beta Kapim Society of Yale was oiw 
pnixed in 1780. Its catalogue shows a Hst of 
honored names, from the poets TrvmboU and 
Barlow to the present day, lu orators and poeM 
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have inelucledf among others, Edward Everett, 
T. S. Grimke, Gardiner Sprinjr, James Kent, 
Albert Barnes, Horace Busbnell, Edward Robin- 
Foa, Daniel Ix>rd, J. G. Percival, Elizur Wright, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wm. H. Seward. 

Hio collepo societies, th« Linonian and the 
Brothers in Unity, are supported with spirit To 
the last, literary men are indebted fur the first 
edition of the Alphabetical Index to $uhject$ 
treated in 2ieriett$^ prepared by William Fre- 
derick Poole, its librarian. 

The Yale Literary Ifagasin^^ contributed to 
by undergraduates, was commenced in 188G,* 
and has Wn well sustained since, being by far 
the longest-lived publication of its kind. Its 
series of portraits and lives of the Presidents and 
Professors are vahiable; while it has publislied 
original articles of merit from the pens of Colton, 
Bristcd, Thompson, Mitchell, Finch, and others. 

Comparing the catalogues of the two oldest 
colleges, Harvard and Yale, we find, tliat up to 
the dose of 1854, in the former institutioQ tnere 
had been, from the year 1642, 6,612 alumni, of 
whom 2,278 were then survivors; and of Yale, 
from 1702 to the close of 1853, there had been 
6,212 graduates, of whom 8,065 were living — so 
that in point of number of living alumni tlie 
latter institution stands at the head of the ool- 
ites of the country. 

JONATHAN EDWABBB. 
JoxATRAN Edwasda, One of the first mctaphvsi- 
cians of his age, and the last and finest product 
of the old Puritanism of America, was bom 
in East Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1703. 
His family and culture were strictly evangelical. 
Four generations back, on his father^s side, his 
ancestor was a clergyman of the Established 
Church in London, in the time of Elizabeth. His 
son emigrated to Hartford, in Connecticut, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was a 
merchant, as was also his son Richard, who super- 
added to that worldly calling a life of eminent 
niety. The nest in descent was the Rev. Timothy 
Edwards, the father of our autlior. He was a 
graduate of Harvard, and tlie first minister of 
East Windsor. In the old French war^ he aocom- 
{Minied an expe^tion as chaplain on its wav to 
Canada. He married the daughter of the l^v. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, with whom 
he lived more than ijxty-three years — ^liis widow 
surviving him twelve years, wlien she died in her 
ninety-ninth year. This lady, the mother of 
Jonathan Edwards, is spoken of as possessed of 
superior force of nnderstanding and refinement of 
character. The father was a man of learning and 
devotion to his ministry. 

It is impossible to study the portrait of Jona- 
than Edwards without noticing an air of purity, 
a tinge perhapaof feminine diaracter, a look of 
thorougn earnestness, and an expression of native 
delicacT. Energy and reserve seem to be happily 
blended in his countenauce.t On reading Hm 
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narrative of his vonthful studies and early devc- 
lopements of intellect and piety, we see an exube- 
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ranee in both which indicate a richly endowed 
nature. Education, whatever it may bo with 
such a man, is siinnly the mould to l>e filled by 
his genius. In otner places, in other rehtions, 
he would always be a man of mark. In tlie field 
of the belles lettres, if lie had cultivated them, he 
would have shone as on acute critic and poet; 
among men of science, as a profound and original 
obsen'er; among wits, as a subtle philosoplier. 
As it was, bom in New England, of the ghostly 
line of Puritanism, all his j>owors were confined 
to Christian morals and metaphysics. 

The religious element was developed in him 
verr early. At the age of seven or eight, in a 
period of religious excitement in his faUicr^s con- 
gregation, he attained a height of devotional 
fen*or, and built a booth in a retired swamp for 
secret prayer, with some of his sdiool oompanions. 
His account of his ^* early religious life is pure and 
fervent, recalling the sublime imagination of Sir 
Thomas Browne of tliose who have understood 
Christian annihilation, gustation of God, and 
ingression into the divine shadow, and have had 
already an handsome anticipation of heaven.** 
Nature at that time was transfigured before him. 
It was the thorough consecration of a mind of 
the strongest |K>wers and finest temper. His love 
of nature was a trait of his bojhood. Before the 
age of twelve he had written a minute orcount of 
the habits of a forest spider. When tlie world 
gained a great meUphysidan it perhapa lost an 
admirable natural histcnian. 

Edwards entered Yale College in hia thirteenth 
year, when he fell iu with Lockers Essay on the 
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T7n<leTstandin^, which he read with great zest. 
It was always hU hahit to think and write as ho 
read, so tliat his pen, as his biographer remark;!, 
was always in his liand. This course add.4 to 
the exactness and bbor of study, and begets a 
Iiabit wliich, amidst the infinite riches of human 
learning, is not readily expended. It is not sur- 
prisiiilGr, therefore, that £<lwarda afterwards came 
to devote nearly two thirds of the day to study, 
lie was gradnated at the college with the highest 
honor, and continued to reside in the institution 
two years, for the study of the ministry. His 
first clerical occupation was in New York, where 
he preached to a congregation of Presbyterians in 

1722, in his nineteenth year. His me<]itatioiis at 
this time were full of ardor and humility. '* The 
soul of a true Chrirttian, as I then wrote my medi- 
tations,'' says he, *^ appeared like snch a little 
white fiower as we see m the spring of the year; 
low and humble on the ground, opening its bosom 
to receive the pleasant beams of the sun's glory; 
rejoicing, as it were, in a calm raT»ture, difi'using 
around a sweet fragrancy; 8tan<lii:g peacefully 
and lovingly, in the midst of otlier fi jwers round 
about; all in like manner opening their bosoms, 
to drink in the light of the san^'' He records his 
frequent retirement "into a solitary place on the 
banks of Hudson's river, at some distance from 
the city, for contem])hitioii on divine things and 
secret converse with God; and had many sweet 
houi-s there.^* Before he had completed bis 
twentieth year, ho liad solemnly arranged a 
series of seventy resolutions, which were to be 
the guiding principles of his life. These rchite to 
the absolute porfonnimoe of duty without i-egard 
to immediate motive or difficulty ; to the intensity 
of <»ccnpation, — "to live with all my might while 
I do live " — to regard the various moral duties, 
to practise the minor moralities, "in narrations 
never to s])c:ik any tiling but the pore and simple 
verity." The lifty-firat resolution, dated July 8, 

1723, is a singular ex]>ression at once of submit 
sion and' of strength of will: — ^**that I will act so, 
in every respect, as I tliink I shall wish I had 
done, if I should at last be damned.^ A private 
religious Diary which he wrote, commences Dec. 
18. 1722, and doses June 11, 1726. One entry 
marks the student, and the comparative isolation 
of the man from the worid:— " I am sometimes 
in a frame so listless, that there is no other way 
of profitably improving time but conversation, 
visiting, or recreation, or some bodily exercise. 
However, It may be host, in the first place, before 
resorting to either of these, to try the whole 
circle of mv mental employments.*' This was 
dangerous theory and practice with lus delicate 
cmstitntion. 

From New York, where he resided eight 
montlis, he returned to a tutorship in Yale, where 
he remained tiU he became associated, in 1726, 
on his ordiiuition, with hfs grandfather, the Rev. 
Mr. Stoddard, in. his minUtry at Northampton, 
In July of this year he married Miss Sarah 
Pierreiiont, the daughter of a clergyman of strong 
clerical connexionS| and a young hidy of eighteen, 
of unusoal beauty. The spiritual description of 
her gentle Imbits, written by Edward*, apparently 
on reporU of heroxceQenoe broogfat to hmi.when 
site wa% but tldrteen years of age, is the vimkmh 
melons oihniratlon of thebiTerinthesalnt ^They 



; say,** writes on a blank leaf the pore-minded 

> young man of twenty, ^tliere is a vimng lady in 

!now Haven who is beloved of that Great Being, 

who made and rules the world, and that there are 

certain reasons in which tills Great Being, in some 

' way or otlier invisible, ooitieH to her and fills her 

\ mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that t'he 

hardly cares for anything, except to meditate on 

I him — that she e3Epeet% after a while, to be 

I received up where he is, to be raised np ont of 

j the world and oaoght up into heaven ; being 

I assure<l that he loves her too well to kt her 

I remain at a distance from him always. There 

I she is to dwell with hiin, and to be ravislied 

j with his love and delight for ever. Therefore, ii 

you present all the world before her, with the 

richc>t of its treasures, ^be disregards it and, 

cai-es not for it, and is unmindlVil of any pain or 

I affliction. She has a strange sweetness in her 

niiind, and singular parity in her afifcctions; is 

most just and conscientioas in aD her conduct; 

and you could not peisnade her to do anything 

wrong or sinful, if yon would give her all the 

world, lest she sliould offend tliis Great Being. 

She is of a wonderlnl sweetness, calmness, and 

universal benevdeiice of mind; especially after this 

Great God has manifested himself to her mind. 

She will sometimes go about from place to place, 

singing sweetly^ and seems to be always full of 

joy and pleasure^ and no one knows for what. 

Slie loves to be alone, walking in the fields and 

groves, and seeins to have some one invisible 

always conversing with her.*^ * 

His preaching at Northampton was devoted to 
an awakening of seal and restoration of strict 
devotional conduct, which bad somewhat dedined.^ 
Hiscourse was attended at the outFct with cuceefs; 
a revival, a class of religions exerciser for which the 
town had been cdebriOed, in 1785, adding largely 
for the time to his congregation. An account of 
these scenes was publi^ed in " A Narrative of 
Surprising Conversion?!*' by Eilwards, reis^ied in 
London, Mith a preface by Dr. Watts. Otlier 
solemnities of the kind attended his ministry at 
Northampton. To mark the dJctinctions of what 
he considered tme religion, he wrote the discri- 
minating Treatise 0n RUigiov AffeeiionB. 

Whether the disdpline attempted by Edwards 
was overstrained or impolitic, or the system of 
theology which he pursued was morelogioal than 
practicable, serious differences arose with the 
people, which eventnally, after he had preached 
at ^Northampton for twenty-three years, oompelled 
his retirement One pmnt of difiScnlty was his 
chonfle in the test for the Communion. This rite 
had been regarded as a means to eonversion 
rather than the end; and persons admitted to 
membenhip nnder it without a distinct professioiL 
In opposing this view, which bad been de> 
liberately established by his grandfather and 
predecessor^ and enforcmg his i^onvictioDs, Ed* 
wards was governed by the logical morality of 
his early resolutions. He issued his work, "^Aa 
Humble Enquiry into the Rules of the Word of 
Ood, oonoendnc the QuoBficatioDs requisite to 
a complete sUnding and fhll eommunioo in the 
Visible Ghri«tlaa Ohiirbh.** The townspeople 
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instigated controversial replies and held meetings 
of disApproval; the resnlt^ after a great' deal ctf 
unhappy agitation, was Edwards^s dismission, in 
1760, bj an Ecclesiastical Gi>nndl. He was in- 
st'iUed the next year minister at Stockbridge, 
Mass^ and missionary to the Indians then in that 
vicinity. It was at this post, where he c<m- 
tinned six years, that he wrote, in the midst of 
cares and anxieties, in the short time of four 
months and a lialf, his *^ Essay on the Freedom of 
the W'ilL"* This work is written with great com- 
pactness, never swer^'ing from the line of the argu- 
ment While men will continue to act as if they 
were free, Edwards will still convince them that 
they are bound by the iron hand of necessity. 

With metaphysicians it has always taken the 
highest reputation. Itsworth has been pronounced 
by "mouths of wisest censure." 

** In theNcw World," said Dugald Stewart, "tlie 
state of sodcty and of maimers has not hiUierto 
been so favourable to abstract science as to pur- 
suits which come home directly to the business 
of human life. There is, however, <me metaphj^- 
sician of whom America has to boast, who, in 
lo^cal acutencss and subtlety, does not yield to 
any disputant bred in the Universities of Europe. 
I need not say that I allude to Jonathan Edwards. 
But at the time when he wrote, the state of 
America was more favourable than it now is, or 
can for a long i)eriod be expected to be, to such 
inquiries as those which engaged his attention; 
inmiiriea, by the way, to which his thoughts were 
evidently turned, less bv the impulse of specula- 
tive curiosity than by his anxietv to defend tlie 
theological system in which he had been educated, 
and to which he was most conscientiously and 
zealously attached. The effect of this anxiety in 
sharpemng his faculties, and in keening his 
polemical vigilance constantly an ths alert^ may 
oe traced in every step of his argunient^'t 

Hazlitt, whose "Principles of Human Action" 
show him to have been a close and original 
student of mental phenomena, and whose know- 
ledge of incta]>hysical authors entitles him to an 
authoritative opinion on the'subject, says of the 
** Treatise on the Will " and its author : " Having 
produced A/m, the Americans need not despair of 
their metaphysicians. We do not scruple to say, 
that he is one of the acntest, most powerful, and 
of all reasoners the most conscientious and sincere. 
His closeness and candour are alike admirable. 
Instead of puzzling or imposing on others, he 
tries to satisfy his own mina. * * Far from 
taunting his adversaries, he endeavonrs with all 
his might to explain difficulties. * * His 
anxiety to clear up the scruples of others is equal 
to his firmness In maintaining his own opinion.*^ 

A manuscript note, by Judge Egbert Benson, at- 
tached to the copy of The Freedom of the WilU^ 
the original Boston edition of 1764, with the snb- 
tcrib<ffs* names appended^ presenred in the Kew 
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York Society Library — records a remark of 
Hamilton on this book. **The conversation led 
to the question whether he had ever read the 
work of Edwards on the Will ? He told me he 
had. I then asked him what he thought of it. 
He replied, that he presumed nothing ever came 
from the human mmd more in proof that man 
was a reaeoning animal. It is unrelaxed logicfd 
statement throughout — ^frum the first page to the 
last a consecutive series of arguments, the only 
digression from the main propositions being quali- 
fications of the sense, expressed in the same bricf^ 
rigid 8t^le. Its chief aim is to maintain a point 
of Calvinism against the attacks and tenets m the 
Arminians." 

On the death of Burr, the President of Prince- 
ton College, in 1757, Edwards was chosen to 
succeed him. Burr was the father of the cele- 
brated and unscrupulous Aaron Burr, and the 
son-in-law of Edwards; so that the matemid 
grandfather of the unhappy politician was the 
exemplary divine. Burr, with little of his 
morality, may have inherited a great deal of his 
subtlety. 

Edwards's letter to the TVnstees, dated Stock- 
bridge, Oct 19th, when he meditated acceptance of 
the post, enters curiously into the physuJogy of 
his condition : — " I have a constitution in many 
respects peculiarly unhappy, attended witli flaccid 
siilids, vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low 
tide of spirits, often occasioning a kind of childish 
weakness and contemptibleness of s])eech, pre- 
sence, and demeanor, with a disagreeable dulness 
and stiffness, much unfitting me for conversation, 
but more esiiecially for the government of a col- 
lege." He had, up to this time, for many years 
6i)ent fourteen hours a day in study. Yet, with a 
feeble frame from diildhood, by temperance and 
method, he could endure these labors, and find 
himself, at the age of fifty-four, ^^as well able to 
bear the closest study,*' he says, ^*as I was thirty 
years ago." It is, perhaps, difficult under these 
circumstances to determine whether ho was sus- 
tained or worn out by literature. The occupa« 
tion in his study, which *^ swallowed up his mind,** 
was, he tells us in the same sentence, *^the chief 
entertainment and delight of his life.** The 
ei\]oyments of tlie scholar, if they caused, also 
compensated the unpleasant dysneptio fTm|)tom8 
which the philosopher somewliat pedantically 
recounted. 

In January, 1758, Edwards was instaOed at 
Princeton. In the same month his fiither died, 
at the venerable age of eightv-nine. The small- 
pox then prevailing in the vicinity, Edwards was 
inocuUteo, a course for which he took not only 
tlie advice of his physician but the consent of hui 
college corporation, A fever set in, in oonse- 
qnence of this act of precaution, which eauaed 
his death in his fifty-fihh veu*, March 22, 1768. 
His daughter, Mrs. %nrr, aied suddenly about a 
fortnight after, and hia wife in October of the 
same year. 

Edwards left a flunily of ten ehndrm, one of 
whom, bearing his father's name, became a Doctor 
of Divinity and President of Union Oolkge. 

Hia second son, Pierrepont, was Jndae of the 
United States Cotirt for the District of Oonnee- 
tiont He died at Bridgeport in 1828, at the age 
of78. OneofhisionsDeiBameQovemcirofOcn* 
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n^cticnt, anotlMr It the Hon. Ogdtfi SdwurdA of 
Now York. 

The tributes to Edwaitls^s powers of mind end 
tlcvont lif^, in addition to those we have qnotcd, 
by Chabnera Robert Hall, Mackintosh^ Isaac 
Ta^'lor, and others, leave nothing nnsaid, In the 
way of eulogy, of hU metapliysicftl ability .♦ His 
practical devotional style wa.^ while argumenta- 
tive, warm and affectionate, dwelling on the elevat- 
ed poetry of the scripturoc Dr. Alexander has 
described his cliaracter as a preacher. *^ Ue was 
commanding as a pulpit teacher, not for craoe of 

EQTMyn; he was slender and shv; not for elocution; 
is voice was thin and weak; for any trick of 
style; no man more disdained and trampled on It: 
— ^but from hi;» immense preparation, long fore- 
thought, sedulous writin'T of every, word, toucli- 
ing earnestness and holy life. lie was not c man 
of company ; he seldom visited his hearers. Yet 
there was no man wliose mental power was 
greater. Oommoa consent set him at the head 
of his profession. Even in a time of raptures and 
fiery excitement he lost no influence. The inci- 
dent is familiar of his being called on a sudden to 
take the place of WhitefieM, the darling of the 
people, who failed to appear when a multitude 
were gathered to hear hinL Edwards, unknown 
to most in person, with unfeigned reluctance, such 
as a vainer man mi^ht feel, ro.se before a disap- 
pointed a-^sem1>ly and proceeded witli feeble man- 
ner to read frotn his manuscript. In a little time 
the audienco w.is hushed ; but thb was not alL 
Before they were aware, they were attentive and 
soon enchained. As was then common, one and 
another in the outskirts would arise and stand ; 
numbers arose and st4K>d; tliey came forwanl, 
they pressed upon the centre ; the whole assembly 
rose; and before heamcluded sobs burst from the 
amvulsed Uirong. It was the power of fearful 
argument. The serin in is known to be in his 
wjrks.'t 

Edwards in most of his writing, beyond exact- 
ness, paid little attention to style; andjudmngby 
tlie anecdote related by his 'eldest son. tliat his 
no luaintince with Richardson''s novel of Sir 
Charles Grandison, about the time of his leaving 
Northampton, led him to think of its amendment,} 
h3 must have been, in early life, unacquiunted with 
tha best English models. 

The works of President Edwards were collected 
in ten volumes in New York in 1829. The first 
is occupied by a life, written by Sereno £. 
D wight, which includes the diaries; the Treatises 
on the Will and the Affections form portions of 
separate volumes; there are several series of dis- 
courses, doctrinal and practical, and the tenth 
volume is taken up with Edwards^s Memoirs of the 
Ifissionary Brainerd. which was first published 
in 1749. 

f Tber %f •nvmoratad by I>r. BunacI Mlttcr In bU life of 
Bdwvd^ la SparkA** Blo|^ toL tUL oFUm Ant MrtoR. 171-187. 
Th« raffsranoa to Chalmcra It bis Cbrittlaa and Clrl« EooaomT 
of Lars« Towhr. 1. 81S-823L To Bobcrt nail, bla Works, 111. L 
^^79. ToMaokiBtorii.bls Momolrt, L S2, mi4 Pit«T«» o? 
Etbloal Phllosuphjr, 106. Isom Taylor praflxad aa ** Kssay o« 
tba applloaUoa of Ab5tnet ReaHMitiig to tba Ckriatlaa Dm> 
tri•)«^'* to an adltloa of tba Tiaatl<«a on tba Win. 
^ t MS. OaaUnntal I>li«oania at tba Colkfra of Nav lafaer, by . 
tbo Rot. Jaman W. Alaxand^r. Tba t4>n«rKdwai^'hM<rnion ' 
wsn DoQt xxxll. 81 It Is tba flftMnth sarmon of tba fowtb. ' 
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OHABLBS CHAUiror. 
Chakues Chaukot. a great-grandson of Chailes 
Channcy » the second president of Harvard OoUege, 
was bom in Boston, on Uie first day of the jmi 
1705. At the age of seven he lost hb fiither, a 
merdiant of Bo^on, and son of the Rev. Inubc 
Channcy. He entered Harvard at the eariy age 
of twelve, and was graduated with hic^ honorin 
1721 . In 1727, he was ordained a colTeacne with 
the Rev. Mr. Foxcroft, in the pastoral diaige of 
the first church in his native town — a oonne^ion 
which continued for forU years, nntil Uie death 
of Mr. Foxcroft, after whidi he remained in sole 
charge of the congregation for ten veanL He 
was tiien assisted by the Rev. John Cuuke, nntil 
his deatli, on the tenth of February, 1787. Dr. 
Chauncy enjoyed a great reputaticm as a scholar 
and theological writer. 

The straightforward tendency of his mind, and 
his great dislike of anything tending to pande 
or affectation, combined with his aversion to 
Whitefield and the French school of preaching, 
led him to adopt a studied plainness in the oom- 
position and delivery of his sermons.* He was 
wont to say he besought God that he mifflit never 
be an orator, on which a wit remarked that his 
prayer had been fully granted.! His strange 
want of appreciation of poetry, shown by Ids ex- 
pressed wish that some one would translate Ptoa- 
dise Lost into prose, that he nught understand it,t 
shows that he had litUe sympfllhy with imagina- 
tive or rhetorical effort His voice was f<MbIe, 
and his delivery quiet He was nncomproinising 
in his erposure and denunciation ci ever^ depart 
tnre from the strict mles of inte^ty. either by 
public bodies or by private individuals, his own 
affairs being regulated with the utmost exactness. 
*' During the period,*^ says Otis, ^^tiiat some great 
lo&ces were experienced bv tno flnctnation of 
paper money, he preached the election sermon, in 
1747, before the governor and lecisktnre; on 
which occasion, he spoke in very plain terms of 
their duty, as honest men and legislators, and 
said, that if their acts were nnjnst, they would 
one day be called upon to answer for them. The 
discourse gave some dissatisfaction, and a dis- 
cussion arose whether it shonld be printed. To 
a person who came to tell him oi this diffionlty, 
he answered, *It shall be printed, whether the 
General Court print it or not; and do yon. rir, 
say from me, that if I wanted to initiate and in- 
struct a person into all Idnds of iniquity and 
double-dealing, I would send him to onr Genertl 
Court 1 '" It was " printed by Order of the Ho- 
norable House of Representatives,*^ with a motto 
on the tide from Deuteronomy xvi. 20— *^ That 
which is altogetiier Just shalt thoo foltow.** He 
was an active oontroverFialist, publishing In 1742 
and 1748 sermons On th$ Variaui Gijh ^ Jfi- 
ii^esn. On EnthvHa$m, and on the Oujhpciurim^ 
of the Holy Ghoit, directed against whitefield. 
These were followed by An Jeeount ^ lAe 
Frtntk Fropheti, and AtmnabU 7%9uphi$ m 
th€ Staf ^ Bdigwn in Nem England. In 
the preparation of the last named wotk, whioh ' 

• "AsapraaclMr.bt was plain toajacrnvMbaabaaMM 
milbsblonabla 1^, tba_praMnt acd.*^-P«Baral Utmrn \if tbs 
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forms anoctaTOToloiQe, he tmvelled seTernl liun- 
dred imles to collect facts,* tending to show the 
dangers of the appeab to excitement practised by 
AVhitefield and the rerlTal school In 1762 he 
published a sermon on The Validity qf rresby- 
tarian Ordination ; in 1765 IStelts SermoM on 
Seaoonabls and Important Subjoets^ tho chief 
of which was justification by faith; in 1767, 
Jfemarl$ on a Sermon of the Bithop ijf Laniaffy 
and in 1771, a complete view oi Episcopacy, as 
exhibited from the Fathers of the Christian 
Clmrch, until the close of the second century, 
in which ho endeavored to prove tliat that fonn 
of government was not sanctioned by the usage 
of the primitive church. With these views be 
was, as might be expected, a participant in the 
hotly waged controversy on tlie proposed intro- 
duction of bishop into the colonies by the English 
Sovemment, publishing in answer to Dr. Chan- 
ler^s ^ Appeal to the Public,^* on tho Eni^opal 
ride. An Appeal to the Pvhlic^ annrerea in be- 
half of hon-EpiKopal Churchoe. Chandler an- 
swered by "The Appeal Defende<l," Chauncy 
re^nde<1, and Chandler again in turn replied. 

Dr. Chauncy's printed sermons are in nil about 
rizty in number. His last works were The 
Myetery hid from Ages^ or the Salvation of aU 
Men^ which he considered the most valuable of 
his writinp,t Dutertatione vpon the Benerolenee 
qf the Deity ^ both printed in 1784, and a volume 
on The Fall of Man^ and it$ (^nM^u^ncei, which 
fippearc<l in 1785. 

He took a warm interest in the success of the 
American cause during tho Revolution, and was 
wont to say that if tho national anns were in- 
sufficient, angels would be sent to fight for the 
( of freedom. 



TB0MA8 CHALKLBT. 
TnovAS CQALinjiT informs us in the opening line 
of Ills "Life, Labours, Travels, &cJ^ tnat he was 
^^bom on the tliird day of the third month, 1675, 
in Southwark,'* London. He gives a touching 
picture of the persecutions to which his sect of 
Friends were exposed, even from their lender 
years: 

*' When between eight and ten years of age, my 
father and mother sent me near two miles to acbool, 
to Richard 8coryer, in the suburbs of London. I 
went mottly by myself to the school ; and many and 
various were the ezercisea I went tlirough, by boat* 
in(p and stonings along the streets, being di«tin- 
gmshed to the people, by the badge of plainness 
which my porents put upon me, of what profession 
I was : <fiven telling me, ** it was no more sin to kill 
me than it was to kill a dog.** 

He relates his spiritual experiences at great 
length, oommencing with Ids tenth year. At the 
age of twenty he was pressed on board a man-of- 
war. He passed the night in the hold, having 
nothing to lie upon but casks, and among wicked 
men; **and as we were shut up in darknesS| so 

• « I hKW bMR a drew oTimir* tlm thrM bandi«4 m•••^ and 
IwA, by thU mMM, «n A|«iM»rtnnil.r M Kotm thronrli m invnt 
avmber of towns In thl« Mid tbe nrlslibonnBfi in»v#niiiM>iit of 
Cminoctleut, mi4 of hsTlnft nrnonol <>i»iiT«rwitlAii villi moat 
•r tho mlnMm, aad msigr oCkir fsattoOMa la tks soantfy.** 
->rrpfhfti, KKlS. 

< CkrlM^ rwwnd Smms. 



was their conversation dark and he1K>h.'* On 
being a>ked, in tlie morning, " if he was willing 
to s«rve his Majesty," he answerd, that he was 
willing tu serve liim in his business, and according 
to his ooii.xcience ; " but as for war and fighting, 
Christ liad forbid it in his excellent Sermon on 
the Mount ; and for that reason 1 could not bear 
anus nor be iuatrumeutal to destroy or kill men.^* 
" Theii,^^ he continues, 

** Tlie lieutenant looked on mc and on the people, 
and said: * Gentlemen, what shall ve do with this 
fellow f Ho swears he will not fight.* Tlie com- 
mander of the vessel made answer: *ICo, he will 
neither swear nor fight' Upon which they turned 
me on shore; I was thankful tliat I was delivered 
out of their hands; and my tender parents were 
glad to see me ogain." 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship to his 
father, of seven years, he *' went to his calling, 
and got a little money (a little being enough) 
which I was made willing to spend freely in the 
work and service of my great Master, Christ 
Jeiius." He was soon after " concerned " to travtl 
and preach about England, and after a few months 
passed in this manner, and a brief return to his 
calling, he " found himself engaged in the love of 
the gospel, to visit friends in America." After a 
long passage, he landed at the mouth of the 
t*atuxent river, in Mairhmd, in January, 1698. 
Kext followed a year of travel, during which lie 
visited New England and Virginia, where he 
found an aged friend " "who was ninety-two years 
of ago, and had then a daughter two years old." 
A note infonns us that he saw this vigorous vete- 
ran, some time after, " weeding Indian com with 
a hoe, at the ago of 106. He died a year after 
haWng seen tho child of his fourscore and ten 
years married." After " Fevcral good and open 
meetings in Virginia," friend Chalkloy "found 
himself dear of America,'' and retunied. to 
England. 

He soon after married Martha Bcttcrtcn, lie 
being in his twenty-fourth and i*he in her twentv- 
first year. As she "had an excellent gift of the 
minit«try given her," the step confirmed him tlie 
more in his vocation of preacher, and after a 
Journey in Ireland, he decided to remove perma- 
nently to America. Settling his wife in Phila- 
delphia on his arrival, he vi^^ited Bnrbac^oes, and 
on his return. **went through Maryland and 
visited friends in Virginia and Korth Carolina, to 
the river Pamlico, where no travelling Friends 
that ever I heard of, were before." He describes 
an Incident of his Journey with great beauty : 

" In goioff to and coming from this place, .ws lay 
two nights in the woods, and I think I never dent 
better in all my life. It was the eighth hour In the 
eveninff, when I laid down on the ground, one night, 
my Bad<lle being my pillow, at tlie root of a tree; 
and it was four o'clock in the momirg when thev 
called me. 'When I awoke, I thought of good Jaeob's 
lodging he had on tho way to Padan Aram, when 
he saw the holy visions of angels, with the ladder, 
whose top reached to heaven. Veiy sweet was the 
love of God to my soul that motning, and the dew 
of the everlasting hills refreshed me : and I went on 
my way praising the Lord, and nagnill^hig tbe God 
of ny sarratioi*.* 

I After * honehaokjonnMy of about a Uioaamd 
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miles, in this manner, lie pesAed % few months «t 
home, '* following my bosinetu in order to the 
(. maintenance of my fiuniW.** lie next Tisited 
Rhode Is^Iand, which he found in tlie midst of 
troubles witli the Indiana, where lie exhorted 
Friends to maintain their non-resistance princi- 
ple:S And 8ajs that thos^ who did so were nnmo- 
. ^ tested by the savages. 

^* After thoroughly visiting friends in those 
parts'^ he returned through Connecticut and Long 
Island to Philadelphia, but was soon off agmn to 
Maryland. lie thus continued travelling about, 
** rising early, and laying down late; many days 
riding forty, fifty, and sixty miles a day, which,^* 
he naively adds, ^^ was very Uborious, and hard 
for my fiesh to endure, being corpulent and heavy 
from the twenty-seventh year of my age ;" wth 
occasional intervals of re»t at home, until the 
middle of the vear 1707, when he again visited 
Barbadoes, and sailing thence for England, was 
shipwrecked on tlie coast of Ireland, but without 
sustaining personal injury. UiK)n leaving Ireland, 
he Journeyed through Great Britain, and afrer a 
visit to UoUand and Germany, returned to PhUa- 
delphia. 

On ft subsequent voyage, frx)m the Bermudas, 
in consequeufin^ of a long continuance of calms, 
the stock of provisions became scanty. The ves- 
sel being consigned to Chalkley, and under his 
care, the crew began to upbraid liim for the 
scarcity, and ^* tell dismal stories about eating one 
another.*^ 

"To stop their murmuring,** be says, " I told them 
they Bhouid not need to cast lots, which was usual 
in euch eases, which of us should die first, for I 
would freely offer up my life to do them good. One 
said, ' Qod blessyou I i will not eat any of vovi' 
Another said, ' He would die before he woula eat 
any of me ;' and so said several I can truly say, 
on that occasion, at that time, my Ufe was not dear 
to me, and that I was serious and ingenuous in my 
proposition: and as I was leaning over the side of 
the vessel, thoughtfully^ consideriiig my proposal to 
tlie company, and lookine in my mind to Him that 
made me, a very large dolphin came up towards 
the top or surface of the water, and looked me in 
the face; aud I called the people to put a hook into 
the sea, and take him, for here is one come to redeem 
me (I said to them)^ And they put a hook into the 
sea, and the fish readily took it, and they caught 
him. He was longer than myseUl I thinjc he was 
about uz feet long, and the largest that ever I taw. 
This plainly showed us that we ought not to distrust 
the providence of the Almighty. The people were 
quieted by this act of Providence, ana murmured 
no more. We caught enough to eat plentifully of 
till we got into the capes of i>eiaware.* 

Clialkley^s journal was continued to within a 
few days of his death — an evont wliich fonnd him 
occupied in the work of his itinerant ministry at 
Tortola, one of the Friendly Islands. *^Our 
ancient worthy fHend^^ as Israel Pomberton ten* 
derly calls him, in tlie Testimony of the Montlily 
Meeting prefixed to his Journal, died i^fier a few 
days* iUneBai of a fever, in the month of October, 
1749. ' 

The Joamal, of which we luive endeavored to 
convey a f«ir idea to our reoden, was published 
with A colleetion of the author^s writings, in Phi- 
hidelpfaia, in 1747. A rapriati ia an octavo 

vou i^-t 



\ volume of 656 page% appeared at New Yotk, In 
1808. His works form about one third of its coa- 

, tents. They consist of a series of religioDs traets, 
the chief of which are entitled: &d't Qrmi 
Line untb Mankind thrauyh Jmu Chrkt our 
Lord; A Lotina Invitation to Young and OlL 
in Holland and eUevahert^ to utk and hto AU 
mighty God, and to prepare in tifne for their 
Eternal Welfare; O^eervatione on CkrieCe 
Sennon on the Mount; Chrief'i kingdom 
Exalted; and Youth Pertuaded to Obe&nee^ 
Gratitude^ and Honor to God and their ParenU, 
To these are Joined a few prodnctions of a con- 
troversial nature ; hut even these, as thdr titles 
show, are pervaded by the usual kindly i^irit of 
their writer.* 

He introdnced the first named of theie in a few 
brief but happily penned sentences : 

" In sincerity and unfeigned love, both to God and 
man, were these lines penned. I desire thee to pe- 
ruse them in the same love, and then, peradventare^ 
thou mayest find some sweetness in them. E^peet 
not learned phrases, or florid ezprewions; for many 
times heavenly matter is hid in mean sentenees, or 
wrapped up in mean expressions. It sometimes 
pleases God to reveal the mysteries of his kingdom 
(through the grace of his son our Lord Jesus Christ,) 
to babes and sucklings; and he oflentunes ordains 

S raise out of their moutlis; one of which, reader, I 
esire thou mayest be. My intent in writing these 
sheeU is that the^r, through the help of God*s grace 
and the good spirit of Christ, may stir up true love 
in thee ; first to God and Christ, and then to man; 
so tliou wilt be fit to be espoused to him, who is 
altogether lovely, (that is Christ) which is the desire 
d him who is tliy friend, more in heart than word, 

^'T. GtaAUOBT/ 

By a bequest in his will, the good Quaker 
founded tlie Library of the Four l^nthly Meet- 
ings of FriendsatPhiladelpliia. 

AQUIL^ BOflX. 

Bksjaudx Fbanxux narrates, in his Antobiognk 
phy, that on his first visit to Samuel Keimer, the 
printer, he found him ^composing an Elegy aa 
Aquila Rose, an ingenious youns man, of excel- 
lent character, much respected in the town, se- 
cretary to the Assembly, and a pretty poet" Thk 
brief sentence comprises ncariy aXl that is known 
of the person spoken of beyond the few laets to 
be gleaned from his own writings, and the com- 
mendatory verses of a few friends, both com- 
prised in a pamphlet of 56 pages, entitled, Poeme 
on eeveral oceaeione, Ig Aqutla Roee: to wUeh 
are prefixed, eome other pieeee writ to him^andU 
hie memory after hie deeeaee. CoUeeted and puh' 
lUhed by hie eon, Joseph Ross, if PhiladeMia. 
Philadelphia: printed at the JTew PHeUing 
Office, near the Market. 1740. 

Joseph Rose wm nrobablv ^the eon of AqoOa 
Rose,** whom iVanklin took aa an appientice, jm 
Btatod in his Aotobiogiaphv. 

The pamphlet contains ttio foOowiof . 

The good reoeplioB the poetical msimisilm 
writings of my deceased lather, Aquila Rose^ have 

^ Some Tralf Taodtr Senipiss ot fliinioiMM Asat tM 
frrm oTpcrar died tkt^OoS^ viSS'lSUTZt^ 
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met with in thii proTinee, from men of wit and 
taste, with a deaire of aome of theae to see them 
prin1>ed, induced me to collect what I conld. But 
many of his hest riecea were leut out after his 
decease, by ray mother, to persous who have forgot 
to return them: And perhaps the publisliing these 
few will put them in mmd of sending them to me. 

JoesFB R06& 

This is foDowed by an introductory poem "to 
the Memory of AquiU Rose, Deocos^u,'* which in- 
fomu ns tlmt, 

AlUon his birth, his learning Albion gave; 

To manhood grown, he eross'd the stormy ware; 

More Arts, and Nature*s wond'rous ways to find. 

Illuminate and fortify his mind : 

And to divert his eyes from cross affairs: 

For loTe disast'rous fiU'd his breast with cares. 

In Britain, he would say, he once was blessed. 

And all the joys of lore and life poesessM: 

But some strange power, who envied his repose^ 

Cbane*d his enjoyments to combining woes; 

Forc*d him to quit his former peaceful wa}*. 

And prove hia fortune o*er a foamy sea. 

Dear native land, he sadly said, farewell. 

And those soft shades where love and Silvia dwell: 

Blow soft, ye gales, and waft me from the sliore, 

I fly from love, and Silvia see no more. 

Long, Uien, the wanderer saiFd from land to land, 

To servile business of rough sens constraint: 

Tet not the less, where'er their vessel steer*d. 

Strangers admii^d hun, as his mates revei'd. 

Rose well some post of eminence could grace, 

AVho^ dad in tar, suppUea m sailor's place. 

lie travels till our western tract he trode, 
Which, as he found a home, here made his last 
abode. 

He has a fit of sickness on his arrival, and is, 
consequently, somewhat dispirited, but cneerM- 
nesa returns with health. 

Then, lively, fivm hia languid bed he roce^ 
Free*d of his pan^s and melancholy woes; 
Industrious arts his active hands could use; 
lie would the bread of slothful means refuse. 
Them to his proper livelihood he Join'd, 
Where leaden speech unloads the laVring mind. 
And graven words to distant ages tell 
What various things in times foresone befell: 
Aa Mercury cuts through the Tieldin| sky, 
80 thro* the work his nimble nnfpers fly: 
His novel skill spectators thronging diW, 
Who haste tlie swift eompotitor to view; 
Kot men alone, but maids of softer air 
And nicer fancies, to the room repair: 
Pleased with such mild impediments he frames, 
Aa they request, their dear enehanting name% 
To grace a book, or feast a lover's ere^ 
Or tell eompanions of their fancied W. 
With complaisanee he still diamias*d the train. 
None ever sought his eourtesr in vaia : 
Each traoaient fair one took ner name away. 
But thee, Maria— Twas thy doom to stay; 
Twas soon reversed, the work of his quick hand, 
BhoK did thy name so gaily printed stand ; 
Both hearts consent new letters to eonpose. 
And give io thine the pleasing name ofRea& 

Kow here the bard oy his own ehoiee was if^ 
(Renonneittff farther rambling) io a bride } 
Albion for renas3ivania he redgm^ 
And Bov no wore ai Silria's loss repines; 



Next- 
He counsels witli himself what means to nse^ 
To live with oredit^ and what baits refuse; 
First, clerk to our Provincial Senate rais*^ 
He found, besides the stipend, he was praise«i 

And now a greater task he takes in hand. 
Which none but true proprietors understand. 
What pity 'tis tliey seldom live to taste 
The fruits of those pure spirits that they waste I 
For works so hard and tedious, was it oiown 
A poet e'er did poetry disown ? 
Or for a distant livelihood give o'er 
Those instant pleasures that he felt before t 
Yet so Aquila did-— the rustic toil. 
To make firm landings on a muddy soil. 
Erect a ferry over Scliuylkil's stream, 
A benefit to thousand&--death to himl 

Look on the stream as it pacific flows. 

Which, largely bending, more the proepeet shows, 

A suumier sieht, none lovelier can be seen. 

And on the shore a varied p^rowth of green : 

The poplars high, erect their stately heads, 

The tawny water-beach more widely spreads; 

The Unden strong in breadth and height, ia there. 

With mulberry-leaves — ^And trees with golden hair, 

These of a smaller stem, like filberds seem, 

But flatter-leaf 'd, and always love the streanL 

Here grows the jagged birch; and elm, whose 

leaves 
With sides ill-pair*d the observing eye perceives; 
Yet nobly tall and great, it yields a shade 
In which cool arbours might be fitlv made: 
Such is the linden, such the beech above. 
Each in itself contains a little grove. 
Here hickories, and oaks, and a»hes rise. 
All diff 'ring, but much more in use than siae ; 
And walnuts, with their yellow bitter dyesL 
The fragrant sassafras enjoys a place ; 
And crabs, whose thorns their scented Uossoms 

jjraee: 
Parsimmons vex the ground, so thick they shoot, 
But pleasant is their Tate autumnal fruit 
Tedious to name tlie shrubby kinda below. 
That mingled for defence, in clusters grow. 
Two plants remain, with flow'rs unlike, both &ir. 
And both deserve th' iueenious florist's care ; 
The wild clthea, red, and white, and eream. 
And scorlct cardinal^ with dazzling gleam : 
These tempt the humming bird, whose misty wings 
Support him as he sucks Uie flow'r and sings; 
Low is his voice, and simple notes but few; 
And oft his little body's lost to view ; 
When he the creeper's blossom tries to draia« 
The blossom will Lis beak and tail eontaia ; 
But his gay-eolored plumage forms a show 
As mizt and vivid as the sky's fair bow. 

80 great variety no tract ean boast, 
Of like dimensions, as thif narrow eoest 
The botanist might here fhid exercise ; 
And every eurions man regale his eyea 
The grass shines glist'ning of a Uvely greens 
And northward henee the Quany-hiUls seen. 
Whose top of late with Terd*rous pines is erown*d ; 
With forest trees of various kinds aronnd. 

And often here, the eleamess of the stream 
And severed gravel-banks, invite to swim: 
But anglers roost their freonent visits nay, 
To toss old-wives, and diubs, and peren ia day; 
And sometimes find the tasteful trout their prey. 
Others with greater pains their big hooln baiti 
But for the nobler biU they seldom wail; 
The time to kaow their good snscsss a4iom» 
Aad IsU Ml by neil morning !• letnni ; 
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Hien, book*d, tli« weiffhiy rock-iUh dmtr to ahor« 
By line* to bosliet ty^d, or thoao tbdy moor. 

• • • • • • 
He saw bk eaosewsyi firm above tbo warot, 
And ui^h the deepe unleM a storm outbravet; 
When gluts unusual, itrong with wind and rain, 
Sweird Schujlkire watom o*er the humble plain. 
Sent hurrying all the moveables afloat, 

And drove afar, the needful'et thing, the boat 

Twas then, that wadinff tliro* the ehilling flood, 
A cold ill humour mingled with his blood. 

• ••••• 
Physicians trj'd their skill, his head relieved, 
And his lost appetite to strengtJi retriev'd: 
But all was flatt'ry — so the lamp decays* 
And near its exit gives an ardent blase. 

Fkx>m the title to another poem to the raeinoiy 
of the autlK>r in the same coUection by Ellas 
Bockett, we leam that Rose died on the twenty* 
second of August,* 1728, at the age of twenty- 
eight The verses collected by his son occupy 
twenty-edz iu<Hlc*rate-6ized pages only. They 
display skiU and ease in versitication: — 

TO ns ooMFjLinoir at ssa. 
Debarr'd, my friend, of all the Joys 

The land, and charming sex ean give, 
Nor wind, nor wave, our peace destroys; 

WVU Uugh, and drink, and nobly Dveu 

Tlie genVous wine imparts a heat 
To raise mnd quicken every sense. 

No thoughts of death our bliM defeat* 
Kor steal away our innocence. 

Secure, should earth in ruins lie, 

Should seas and skies in rage combiae; 

Unmov*d, all dangers well defie. 
And feast our souls widi generous wine. 

For, should a fear each sense possees, 
Of chilly death and endless fate, 

Our sorrow ne*er can make it less; 
But wine alone can di&sipate^ 

Then fill the glass; nay, fill a bowl. 
And fill it up with sparkling wine; 

It shall the strongest grief eontroul. 
And make soft wit with pleasure Join^ 

To this we may add a copy of veraes, written 
in 1720, proving the antiquity of the now preva- 
lent American enstom of New Tear^s Carriers^ 
Addresses:— 

f acE, waoTB BT nx roa tbs bots wno ciaaiED orr tbs 

WCKKLT KXITB-FArKM TO TBSIR MASTSK'S CCaTOMCM IN 
PRILAABLTUIA : TO VBOM CaMMOyLT, BTBBT VBW TBAB^ 

BAT, xasT roBuurr vaosm or tub kdibi. 
Full fifty times have rouVd their changes on, 
And ull the year's transactions now ara done; 
Full filly times I've trod, with eager haste. 
To bring yoa weekly news of all things past 
Some grateful thing is due for such a task, 
Tho* modesty itself forbids to ask; 
A silver thought* express*d*in ilUhap'd cm, 
Is all I wish; nor would I ask for more. 
To grace our work, swift Mere'ry stands in view; 
Fve been a Zirim^ Jfer^rg stiU to yoo. 
Tbo ships and Uresome posU advices brings 
Till we impress it, 'tis no eurrent thing. 
0— — n BBsj write, but B fs art almis 



Distributes news lo all th* ezpeettng town. 
How far remoVd is this our western shore. 
From those dear lands our fathen knew before; 
Yet our bold ships the raging ooeaa dare. 
And bring us constant news of actions there. 
Quick to your hands the fresh advices come. 
From England, Sweden, France, and ancient Rome. 
What Spain intends against the barbaious Mooi% 
Or Russian armies on tlie Swedish shorea 
What awful hand pestiferous judgments bean, 
And lavs the sad Marseilles in death and tcaiiL 
From George alone what peace and plenty spring. 
The greatest statesman and the greatest king. 
Lonff may he live, to us a Uessiug giv'n. 
Till he shall change his crown for £at of heaVn. 
The happy day, Ihar Sir, appears as'in. 
When human nature lodg*d a God within. 
The angel now was heai9 amongst the swains; 
A God resounds from all the distant plains: 
O'eijoyed thev haste, and left their fleecy care. 
Found the blest Child, and knew the God was 

there. 
Yet whilst, with gen'rous breath, you hail the day. 
And, like the shepherds, sacred homage pay. 
Let ^en*rous thought some kindly grace iuAise, 
To him that brings, with careful speed, your Nbwb. 

BAXnEL XEDCEB. 
When Franklin first arrived in Philadelphia be 
was taken, it will be remembered, by old Mr. 
William Bradford, to the oflSoe of Keimer, then 
Just commendng business, and ensaged upon a 
perfonnance of his own, which he uterally oom- 
posed at the stand, setting up tiie types as the 
ideas came to hit mind. This was an Elegy on 
the young printer, Aquila Rose, of whom ¥Feliave 
lust given some account; and which it was the 
lot of Benjamii^ Franklin to print off when its 
author hod finished it The Eiegy has long since 
become a great Uteraiy curiosity, and it cost us 
some pains to find any reprint of it; but K>ur 
intention to do Justice to the literary associates 
of Franklin was at hist assisted by a inference to 
Hazord^s Register of Pennsylvania, where wa 
found the wofal baUad renrddoced from its ori- 
ginal hand-bill form of the year 1723, after a 
sleep of more than a hundred years, in 1826.* 
As it is carious as a quaint spedmen of printing 
in the Franklin connexion, beudes being a picture 
of the times, it should be mentioned that it was 
*' ornamented with the usual symbols of death— 
the head and bones and hour-glass,'* and that it 
was ''printed in the High-street,** for the price 
of twopence. The italics and cq>itals ara(it 
strikes us at this day, somewhat caprictous. we 
have preserved them as they occur. 

Keimer, coming from the old worid, was a die- 
racter. He had been, Franklin tells us, ''one of 
the F^nch prophets, and could act their enthiH 
elastic agitations,** a stock in trade upon which 
he was disposed to set up in Amenea as the 
evangelist of a new relision. Franklin ww in 
the habit of arguing with him on the Socratie 
method, and was so sncoessfiil that he gained his 
respect, and an invitation to Join him in the 
l>ftrtnership oftiie new doctrines. What th^ 
were, the worid has never ftiUy lesraed. It to 
only knownfiromthe Autobiography thafKelmr 
wove hb beard at flill length, because sonewhen 
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in the Moeuo law it is «ud, Thou $kdU not mar 
the eomen of thy heard. He likewise kept the 
seventh day Sabbath; and these two points were 
essential ^ith liiin.** His Socratio friend from 
Massachusetts saw the weakness of his assodate, 
and ingeniously proposed, as an addition, absti- 
nence Horn aiiiinal food, a trial of which, in a 
short time, broke down both the man and his 
system. 

Kdmer, after awhile, left for the West In^es. 
where we hear of liim in 1734 as the editor of 
the Barbadoes Gazette^ in which capacity he 
found himself in the society of a very gentle- 
manly company of people, who sometimes for- 
got to pay the pnnter,* and, somewhat too 
recklessly ventilating his opinions, was bound 
over to keep the peace for six months for pub- 
lishing a libd. A collection of pajters from this 
journal was, in 1741, printed in London, with 
the title, Carihbcana^ in two quarto volumes, 
arranged in a stilf imitation of the Tatler. There 
is now and then a tolerable passage, but the mass 
is a lamentable series of stale, unimi>ortant politicSi 
slightly alleviated by compliments to reigning 
toasts and beautieSi who can no longer by thw 
presence give zest to the dulness of thdr adnurera. 
This is the last we see of Eeimer; but his ghost 
still walks the earth in vagrant and unsettled 
members of his craft, equally ready to print otlier 
iieople's ideas and their own, quite as capable of 
handling the pen as the conqiosing stick, and 
lucky if their crude tendencies to spiritualism are 
rest]:ained by as exacting a corporeal syst^n* 



• His oooipUInt on one of tbeM oooMlons bis beoa pra- 
ecnred hj Thoiuiit in tbo UUtory of Prlutlnf (tt. «SS)b 

r»ocN iIm Buka^lew GutU* •tiimf 4, m. 

To ftoM uwt'd-bo^ovifhi OMilemm^ «A« ktntiUmff tofem 
thUpnptr^ and ntverpaidjbr it^ and mm» flMc«r to 4migm 
to pay /or ik 

Tho Sofrc^tfid LamemMkm efSamud JCcinMr, ^rimUr ^ftka 

Sarbadot* GameUo, 
What n pity It Is that Mine modern brsmdoe^ 
Who dno ibemMlTcs gentlemen bore In Bubn , 
Sboold time after time, run In debt to tbetr nrlotcci 
And eai« not to paj Urn In Summer or WIn&rl 
A Mint bj tbe bairt of bit beard, bad be got Vn. 
Mlpbt be tempted to swear [instead of P^z lOt^eB.! 



lie ne'er found before, socb a itaroel of WTOlcbe% 

ras, and racb sbofflen, nut oflk and < 
]f tbls la tbclr booestj, that bo tbol 

' ' • '»r tbe last,- 

T, type feels no i 



Amendment seise one ; for tbe last,— Oo vpoa hcb 
In Penn's wooden eonntrr, type feels no dlswlet; 
Tbeir ]^nter Is ricb and is mailo tbeir Pott Master^ 



Hto fstber.t a printer, la paid for bis vwk. 
And vallovs In plenty Just now at New Xol^ 
Tbo* quite past bis labovr, and old as nj panmniw 
The soT<»niment pars blm pounds sixty per niiinH^ 
In Mkrrland's nrovlnoe, as well as VlrKlmi^ 
To Justice and honour, I am, stn» to win y% 
Tbeir printeit I*m sure «an make It appstt, 
Kacb proTince allows two bandred a year, 
Bt hws they bare made for Typofrapb'S w% 
Be*s paid M thousand welftbt eountiy prod— tb 
And if yon enquire but at Booth QsTottna,! 

Gb, methinkJ In that namo there Is sometbtM dNtea, thll 
ko patriots thpy're done what to boooor redooad^ 
They i»Te him (their evrreney) 00 seors poeadk 
Fen type at Jamaloa, oor Ishmd^t Npfuto^ 
Is sble to ride In her ohailot or eoaoh. 
Bnt alas your poor type prints no flirarcn llko NalK 
Curs'd, ebeat'dTiibns^dby eaeh pltlM feUow. 

Tbo* worklnf like slaya, with seal and tnM c , 

Bo «an searort yet as yet ot*Ii salt to his ponldgVb 

Tbo ivasoD Is phr- ' *"^ *'^-* — ._•— 

BathoNkMVea 



14 net as yet vrn salt to his ponwgVb 
I pkan;— those aot by last f«lc»-> 
im havo bit Mas, dl ]la»«Uto fcckb 



AX XUMT, 

On the much LsmeDted DEATH of the INGENIOUS 
and W£LLrB£LOV£D 

AQUILA ROSE, 

CLERK to the Honourable Assesiblt at Philadel- 
phia, who died the :Mth of the 4th month, 1728. 
Aged 28. 
What Mournful Aocents thus seeott mine Ear, 
What doleful eechoea hourly thus appenrff 
What Siglis from meltiiifl Uearts proclaim aloud. 
The Solemn Mourning of this numeroua Crowdff 
In Sable CHARACTLRS the News is Read, 
Our IlosB is withefd and our Eagles fled 
In that our dear Aquila Roev is dead, 
Cropt in tlie Bloouiing of his precious Youth I 
Wlio can forbear to weep at such a Truth 1 
Assist ye Philadelphia^ with Consent, 
And join with me to give our Sorrows Vent, 
lliat having wept till Tears shall trichling p^lide. 
Like Streams to Delaware from SehuylkU hide. 
My painful Muse being eas*d may then rehearse, 
Between each Sob, in EUyiack Vene, ^ 

(And in soft Numbers wafble forth Desire,) 
To breath his Worth, wann*d with Angelic Ffre. 
But why do roy ambitious Hioughts presume 
To span the glorious Sun, or gra»p tlie J/oo» ; 
The Task confounds! — ^But yet I dare begia 
To east my Mite an humble Off *ring in, 
Tliat noble Bards in strains more lofty, may 
Conjoiu'd, our great and heavy Loss display. 
To distant Climes where his Great Worth was 

known. 
That they to us may eccho back a Groan. 
For there are bright Youtlis, who when they hear 
The dismal Tidings, so his Worth revere. 
In melting florid Strains will then rehearse 
The Praise of Him who constitutes our Versa 

Belov'd he was by moat, his very Name, 
Doth with deep Silence his great Worth proclaim 
As if Kind Heaven haid Secrets to disclose. 
By Royal Terms of EayU and a Ram^ 
The Arms most near akin to EnglandM Crown 
Kaeh Roral Emblem this sweet Truth does own. 
And liTcly noble Images affords, 
On^a Queen of i^oicrrs, the Othtr King of Bhda 

His Qualities, will next besi)eak his Fame, 
A Lovely POET, whose tweet fkvgrant Name, 
Will last till circling Years shall cease to be. 
And sink in vast profound Eternity. 
His flowing Members and his lofty Rhime^ 
Have breath'd, and spoke his Thoughts, thro* every 

Line, 
So warm'd my Soul (and oft inspired my Tengne^) 
As if a CherA or a Seraph sung. 

A geu'rous Mind tow'rds all his Friends he bore, 
Searee one he lost, but daily numb'red more. 
Some say he'd Foes; his Foes I never knew ; 
Who spoke ill of him, mostly spoke untrue. 
Courteous, and humUe, pleasant, Juat and wisi^ 
No Affectation vain did in him riiei 
Sincere and plain, (I make net any Doubt) 
He was the same Wilhin Side mWithomt 
He loved plain IVuUi, but hated formal Cant 
In those who IVuth and Honesty did want 
A curious Artist at his Buainets, be 
Could Think, and Speak, Compom, Otrfttt ao tn% 
To make a Dead man apeak, or BUmd to see. 

Of different learned Tongues, he aomewhat knew. 
The Frentk^ the Latin, Oreek and JMrns tea 
Finn to his Vowa, a tender JfNsftantf prov'd 
And Father-like, hia Princely Babe helov*a. 

Our Wise and Great Vice Ro/ did him leapeel^ 
Our learned Maypr (I know) DID him affeeti 
Ow gmva il«s«MW|f TaCed Um moel tt| 
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Their wM DcbatM Id Writing to eofuiiitk 

By which grtal Uononr thoY did detrly th«w. 

To Write, as well m Frini, be folly knew, 

And what was ttill oiore Great, and wortliy Note, 

(it's said) they ffave him too a Casting Vote. 

But stop my liu^ and gi\*e thy Sorrowa Tent, 
Such Sorrows which in Hearta of Krienda are pent. 
Search deep for Sight and Groaua in Natiir«*a 

Store, 
Tlien weep so long, till thou canst weep no more. 
Next Suiniucr all thy Strength, and others eall. 
To tell his Death, and solemn Funeral 

While on his Death-Bed, oft, Dear Lord, ho eiy'd. 
He sang, and sweetly like a Lamb ho dy*d. 
His Corps attended was bv Frienda ao soon 
Froni Seven at Morn, till One arclock at Xoon, 
By Master-Printers cnrried towards his Grave, 
Our Cittf Printer such an Honour garo^ 
A Wortliy Merchant did the Widow lead. 
And then boUi mounted on a stately steed. 
Next Preaehera, Common Council^ Aldermen, 
A Judje and Sheriff grac'd the solemn Train, 
Nor faii'd our Treasurer, in respect to come. 
Nor sUid the Keeper of the ROLLS at home, 
Our aged Post Master here now appeart. 
Who had not walked so for for twice Twelve Tears, 
Witli Merchants, Shopkeepers, the Young and Old, 
A numerous Throng not very easy told, 
Hie Keeper of the SluAL did on Him wait, 
Thus wai he carry*d like a King, in State^ 
And whit still .idds a further Lu»tre to*t, 
Som3 role well mounted, otliers walked afoot, 
Church-Folks, DiMcntert, here with one Accord, 
Their kind Attendance readily afford. 
To shew their Love, each differing Sect agree 
To Bra?e his FunVul with their Comiwny, 
And wliat W.U yet more gniteful. People '4xf^ 
Belo-y'd hi Uo*d, 8eo how belovd hi d/i. 

When to the crowded Meeting he was bore, 
I wept so long till I could weep no more. 
While b'iaHteoM LIGHTFOOT did, like KooVm 

0oTe, 
Sweetly display God*8 VnieerBoi Lom; 
His Words like Balm (or Drops of Honey) laid. 
To heal tliose Woundi Grief in my Heirt had mado. 
Three other Preachers did their Task fulfil, 
Tlie Loring Chalkier and the Lowly Hill, 
The famous Lamfdcie did the Sermons end 
For this our highly honoured, worthy Friend. 
And now with Joy, with holy joy we'll leave. 
His Body resting in his peaceful Graven 
His Sout, in the blest Arms of ONE above. 
Whose brightest Character ia that of LOVE. 
A GOD that's slow to mark, what's done amis! 
Who would fud 9er9€ to dear o Ood at thi9f 

In whose kind, graeious lovely arms well leare 
him; 
For HE who bought him, has most Right to haro 



QEOBOS WEBB 
Is another of Franklia'a early literary anooiatee 
in Philadelphia^ wboee charaotera UTe In the 
pages of the Antobiography. Franklin found him, 
on Ills return from England, a yonth of eighteen, 
apprenticed to hit fonner roa^r Keimer, who 
had ^* bought hit time** for four years. Webb 
wai a runaway adventurer from England, and 

Eive this aoooant of himselt; a^ Franklin has re- 
ted it:-»^ That he wan bora in GkNioe«ter, edu- 
cated at a grammar-schoc^ and had been distin* 
gnlshed among the scliolars for some appannt 
snperiority in performing his part when they ex- 
hibited plan's; belonged to tlie WiU* Qub there, 



and bad written some pieces in prose and vcm, 
which were printed in the Okmoeifter newattapers. 
Thence was sent to Oxford ; there he contimied 
about a year, hot not well satisfied ; wishing, of * 
all things, to see London, and become a player. 
At length, receiving his quarteriy aUowance of 
fifteen guineas, instead of discharging his debts, 
he wei^t out of town, hid hia gown in a ihrze- 
bush, and walked to London : where, having no 
friend to advise him, lie fell into bad compaDi^ 
won spent his guineas, found no means of being 
introduced among the players, grew neceHsitocis, 
pawned his clothes, and wanted bread. Walking 
the street very hungry, and not knowing what to 
do witli himself, a crimp*s bill was put into hia 
hand, offering immediate entertainment and en- 
couragement to such ss would bind themselves to 
serve in America. He went directly, signed the 
indentures, was put into tiie ship and came over; 
never writing a Une to his friends to acquaint 
tliem what was become of him. He was hvely, 
witty, good-natured, and a pleasant oompanioa ; 
but idle, thuughUeas, and imprudent to the last 



^Vebb was afterwards enaUed to rsise himself 
out of his apprenticeship into a partnership with 
Keimer, and ne became a member of Fhmklin'^s 
conversation dub, the JunU; and in 17^1 per-, 
pet rated a copy of TersMs, entitied BaUksLortf 
Hall^ descriptive of a place of entertainment in 
the suburbs, which was published with the honor- 
able tiUe of ^ A Poem,^ with a motto fhnn Cicero 
on tlie titie-page, and two complimentary efiii- 
sions in ver^e bv J. Brientnall ana J. Taylor, who 
showed themselves hopefbl of the American mnae 
on the occasion. 

Taylor at the time kept a mathematical school 
in the city, and puUished an almanac,* whidi 
preceded Franklin's. He published, in 1728 a 
poetical piece entitied P^nnMyUwiia, He w«s 
alive in 1786, in an extreme old age. 

Wliat further became of Webb we know noC 
We are content with this look at him throng 
the Franklin microeoopa. 

BATOBBUMi* MAIX: ▲ MBIL 

O spring, thou fairest seaaoa of the year. 

How lovely toft, how sweet doat thou appear I 

What pleasing landakips meet the gaang eye I 

How beauteous nature doss with nature vie : 

Gay acenes around the fooey does iuvite. 

And universal beauty prompta to writsi 

But chiefiy that proud Dome on I>elaware*a stream. 

Of tiiia niT humble song tiie nobler theme^ 

Chuma all the tribute of these rural la^rik 

And tunes e*en my harsh veiee to slug ita praise^ 

8aY, goddesa, tell me, for to thee is known, • 
What u, what wsa, and what shall e*er be done; 



• TiM first book nrlnt«4 ta PwinsjrHaak wis • __ 

fM tiM T<w of Ibo ChitoUan Aoeoant ISST. By Dwitel LMds, 
Stadeat la Affrieultare. Printed snd sold by WUIisa Bnd- 
ft*id. Bsar Pbllsdelphte, la Pransrlvsals. pro aaao isn.** 
Leeds left tbs oolony not long sfler In dadfceoa wttk ^ 
Qnaketi, ss wo mur tnfcr ftvm bis Dsmphlet imMMMd ^ 
BnMlfoi3,lBNewTork,la1«M: •* A Tnimpet so«nd«d oat ol 
the WlldcrneM of Ameiks, wblek aay servo ss a wamlna lo 
the govrmment snd fienple of finfland to bewars «f Qaske^ 
lun : wherein Is shown bow la Pennsjivaola sad^tbeivom, 
where they " - - - 
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Why aUnds this dorat cnetod on die pbinf 
For pl«unre was it built, or elto for gain t 
For midnight revels was li erer tlioaght, 
Shall impious doctrioas aver hero be taught f 
Or elaa for nobler purposes desigu'd^ 
To cheer nod cultivate the mind, 
With mutual love each glowing breast inspire^ 
Or cherish friendship's now degenerato fire, 
^yi goddess, MT, do thou the truth reveftl* 
Say, whnt was the design, if good or iUt 

Fired with the business of the noisT town. 

The weary B;itchelori their cares oisown ; 

For this loved scat they all at once prepare,^ 

And long to breathe the sweets of country air ; 

On nobler thoughts their aetiva minds employ, 

And a select variety enjoy. 

lis not a revd, or lascivious night, 

That to this ball the Batchelors inTite; 

Much less shall impious docti-incs here be toui^t, 

Blush ve accusers at the very thought: 

For otner, O far other ends oesigned. 

To mend the heart, and cultivate the mind. 

Mysterious nature here unreilM shall be^ 

And knotty points of deep philosophy ; 

'Whatever wonders undiscoverM are. 

Deep hid in earth, or flonting high in air. 

Though in the darkest womb of nieht inrolVd, 

Shall Dy the curious searcher here be sc^T'd. 

Cloee to the dome a garden iliaU be join'd, 

A fit employment for a studious mind : 

In our vast woods whatever samples grow. 

Whose virtues none, or none but Indians know. 

Within the coi^nes of this garden brought. 

To rise with added lustre shall be taught: 

Then cull*d with Judgment each shall yield its juicc^ 

Saliferous balsam to the sick man's use : 

A lonffcr date of life mankind shall boast, 

And death shall mourn her ancient empire loot 

But yet sometimes the aU-iiispiring bowl 

To laughter shall provoke and cheer the soul ; 

The Jocund tale to humor shall invits^ 

And dedicate to wit a iovial night 

Kot the false wit the cneated world admires. 

The mirth of sailors, or of country squires ; 

Kor the gay punster^s, whose quick sense afiorda 

Nought but a miserable play on wotds ^ 

Kor the grave ^i^«ii«*s^ whose inouinng head 

With musty scrape of Journals must oe fea : 

But condeieending, genuine, apt, and fit, 

Good nature Is the parent of true wit; 

Though gay, not loose; thou^ learned, yet still 

dear: 
Though bold, yet modest; human, though severe ; 
Though nobly thirsting after honest Dune, 
In ^te of witfs temptation, keeping friendship*^ 



O friendship, heavenly flame I by fiur abova 

The ties of nature, or of dearer love : 

How beauteous are thy patha, how well desicna^ 

To soothe the wretched mortal'a rettleia mina I 

By thee inspired we wear a soul sedate. 

And eheerlbl tread tha thorny paths of firta. 

Than musie too shall ehear this fidr ibodi^ 

Musie, the sweetest of the gifts of God; 

Musie, the language of propitious love ; 

Musie, thai things inanimate can move. 

Ye winds be huSi'd, let bo ptesuraptnoa 

Now dare to whistle througn the rustling trees ; 

Thoa JMmmmrt a while forget to rear, 

Kor dash thy isaming surge agafaMt ttie aheves 

Be thy green nymphs upon thy surlhee fcund, . 

And let thy eujpuuit waves soa f ssi the aomid; 



Let thT attentive fishes all be nigh ; 

For fish were always fiieiids to harmony ; 

Witness the dolphin which Anon bore, (. 

And landed safely on his native shore. 

Let doting cynics snarl, let noisy seal 
Tox this design with act or thought of ill ; 
Let narrow souls their rigid morals boast. 
Tin in the shadowy name the virtue's lost; 
Let envv strive their character to blast, 
And fools despise the sweets they cannot taste ; 
This certain truth let the inquirer know. 
It did from good and generous motives fiow. 

JOSEPH BBIEKTNALL 
Wab another mcinbcr of the ^Junto.** whom 
Franklin has sketched In a few words: — ^A 
cdpier of deeds for the scriveners,— a cood-nA- 
tored, friendly, middle-oged man, a ^at lover of 
poetiy, reading all he could meet with, and writ- 
ing some that was tolerable ; very ingenioas In 
making little knick-knackeries, and of sensiUe 
oonversfttion.** 

When Keimer, through the treacherous friend- 
ship of the O^ord scapegrace Webb, be^une 
acquainted with Franklin's plan of starting a 
newspaper, and anticipated the project ; Franklin, 
whose plans were not fully ripe, threw the weight 
of his tolentintotlie opposition journal of Bradford, 
The W<€Jc}y Mercury^ where be commenced pub- 
lishing the faeries of Ei^nys, in the manner of the 
8|)CCtator, entitled. The £u9y'.Body* Tlie first, 
filth, and eighth numl>ers were Franklin*s, and 
they were afterwards continued for some months 
by brientnall. A more practical satisfaction soon 
followed, when Keimer^s paper fell into Franklin^s 
hands, and became known as tiie Philadelphia 
Qautte^ of 1729. As a spe<*imen of Brientnall 
we take his lines prefixed to Webb*a ^ Batchelon* 
Hall:" 

The generous Muse concem*d to see 

Detraction bear so great a sway, 
Descenda sometimes, aa now to tnee^ 

To chase ill lame and spite away. 

Censorious tongues, which nimbly move^ 
Each virtuous name to persecute. 

Thy muse has taught the truth to proves 
And be to base conjectures mute^ 

Let every deed that merits praise^ 
Be justly crowu*d with spritely verse ; 

And every tongue shall give the bays 
To him whose lines they, pleas*d, rehearse 

Long stand the dome, the garden grow. 
And may thy song prove always tnie: 

I wish no greater gMid below. 
Than thia to hear, and that to view. 

JAMXS RALPH. 

Tns exact birthplaoe of this writer^ who at- 
tained oottsideroble distiuotion by hit politloal 
pamphleta and histories In England, ana whoso 
memory has been embalmed for posterity In the 
autobiography of Franklin and tne Dnnclad of 
Pope, hoa never been precisely asocrtoined. We 
first hear of him in the company of IVanklfai at 
Philadelphia, aa one of his young literary enmiea 
whom the sage eonfessoa at that time to nave In* 
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doctrinated in infidelitr. In those dayi Ralph 
was ** a clork to a merchant," and much inclined 
to "give himself up entirely to poetry. He 
was,^* addi Frnnklin, " ingenious, genteel in his 
manners, and extremely eloquent; I think I 
never knew a prettier talker." He embarked 
with Franklin, as is well known, on his fii-st voy- 
a^ to England, leaving a wife and child behind 
• him, as an illustration of his opinions, and tlie two 
cronies 8|»ent their money in I>ondon together, 
" inseparable companion^'' in Little Britain. lialph 
rapidly went through all tlie phases of the old 
London sc'lux>l of preiuiration for a hack political 
pamphleteer. He tried tlie i»layhonse, but Wilkes 
tliought he had no qualificationa for the stage ; 
he projected a wceklv paper on the plan of tlie 
Spectator, but the publisher Roberts did not ap- 
prove of it ; and even an attempt at the drudgery 
of a scrivener with the Tenii>le lawyers was un- 
' successful. He managed, however, to asdooiate 
with his fortunes a young milliner who lodged in 
the house witli the two adventurers ; but he was 
compelled to leave her, and so into tlie country 
for the employment of a schoolmaster, and Frank- 
lin took advantage of his absence to make some 
pro]K)sals to the mistress which were rejected, 
and which Ralph pleadod afterwards as a receipt 
in full for all his obligations, pecuniary and other- 
wise, to his friend. While in tne provinces, where, 
by the wav, he called himself Mr. Franklin, he 
found em)>loyineiit in writing an epic poem which 
he sent by instahnents to his fnend at London, 
who dissuaded him from it, and backed his 
opinions witli a copy of Youiig^s satire on the 
folly of authorship, which was then just pub- 
lished. He continued scribbling verses, however, 
tUl, as Franklin saya, " Pope cured him." His 
first publication appears to have been Nhht, a 
poem, in 1728, which is ooimnemorated in the 
couplet of the Dunciad : 

Silence, ve wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes Night hideous — answer him ye owls:* 

a compliment which was pmd not so much to that 
poem, whatever its demerits, as to a poetical 
squib which Rsdph had published, entitled Saw- 
nty^ reflecting nnpleosently on Pope, Swift, and 
Gay. Night was followed in 1729 by the Epio 
Zeunui, or the Lore qf Liberty, It is an octavo 
volume in three books, a Bt«>ry of love and war 
of a Peruvhin chieftain whoso mistress is captnred 
by the Spaniards, and recovered again, whde the 
hero faUs in a grand battle. Of this woric the 
curious reader of Franklin may be pleased with a 
Biiocimen, and we accordingly quote a passage 
from a copy in the Harvard College library, the 
oidy one we have met with. 



Tis hard for man, bewflder^d in a i 

Of doubtfal rea^'ntngi, to assign the l 

Whv heavVs all-raling pow'r sopremely Jttrt 
And good, shou'd give Iberia's emel sons 
Unbounded leave to travel o*er the globe. 
And search remotest cUmes ; to stretch their sway 
Through all the western world ; to exile Peace 
And Liberty, with all their train of leys 
From the afflicted lands ; and proudly ves 
Ih' unhappy nations with oppressive rale 



In ages past, as tine revolVd the year, 
Twu afl a round of innocent deUgbts; 
Ihe fearlets Natives rarely heard of war 
And its destrnettve ills ; Famine, Dise a se, 
And sll the various plairaes of other realnia» 
Were there unknown; ufe was a constant scene 
Of hannleaa pleasures ; and, when fiiU of days. 
The woodland hunter and tiie toiling swain 
like ripen*d fruit that, in the midnight shade. 
Drops from the bongh, in peace and silence sank 
Into the grave. But when the Spanish troops,, 
In search of plunder, crowded on the shore. 
And claimed, by righi divine, the soverriga nil% 
Another Mcne began ; and all the woes. 
Mankind can suffer, took their turn to reign. 

A Pindaric ode in blank verse. The Iftie^iAd- 
dreu to ths King^ was another of Ralph^a poetical 
attempts. The year 17S0 produced a play, Th» 
Fashionable Lady, or HarUquifCe Opera, per- 
formed at Goodman^s Fields, followed by several 
others, The FaU of the Earl qf Emx^ La^oyor^M 
Feaety and Astrologer, Pop^ not the fiiireat 
witness, says that he praised himself in the jour- 
nals, and that upon being advised to stndy the 
laws of dramatic poetry before he wrote for the 
stage, he replied, ^Sliakspeare writ without 
rules.*"* His ability at writing, however, and 
making himself useful, gained him the support 
of Dodingion, and aecnred him a puff in that 
politician's Diary. He wrote in the newspaper* 
of the day, the London Journal, the Weekly ' 
Medley, and publislied The HemetHbraneer in the 
use of his patron. His History ef £nylemd 
during the reigns of King William^ Queen^ Anne^ 
and OeorgeL ; with an IntroduetoryJSecieieofthe 
reigns <^ the Royal Brothers Charles JLmmd 
Jaines IL ; in uhieh are to hejfound the seeds 4ff 
the Revolution, was published in two huge folioa, 
1741-6, and he is said to have had in it Doduig- 
ton*8 assistance. He waa also the anthor of two 
octavo volumes on The Use and Abuse ^Farlia^ 
menu from 1660 to 1744, and a Retire <(f the 
Fublie Buildings rf London^ in 1781, haa been 
attributed to him. Charies James Fox haa apokeo 
well of hia historical "' acnteness"^ and ^ diligence** 
and noticed his ** sometimes fiilling into the com- 
mon error of judging by the event*^ Hb lait 
production in 1758, for which his active ezpeii- 
encea had fUlly supplied him with material, waa 
entitled The Case of AiUhors by Fnifessien or 
Trade Stated, with regard to Booksellers, the 
Stage and the Fublie. ""It la,** aays J)tsk% 
^ composed with spirit and feeling ; ennmerating 
all the bitter evils Inddeut to an employment ao 
precariona, and ao inadeqnatdy rewarded; and 
abounds in anecdote and entertainment.^ Hav- 
ing thna recorded what he had learnt of thit 
profession, and obtained a pension too late to 
tfidoy it tong, he died of a fit of the gout at 
Chiswiok, Jan. H, 176>.t 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN UTERATURE. 



BENJAMIN FRiKKUN. 
BBXJAM12I Fbanklin, wIkm^c Terj name, since it 
was consecrated by tho poet Cbaaoer, in freshly 
BuggcstiTe of freedom, was bom in Boston, Janu- 
ary 17, 1706. He was the youngest son of the 
youngest son for five generations, the fifteenth dhild 
of his fatlicr out of a family of seventeen, fourteen 
of whom were bom in America, and of these ten 
were tho children of his mother, the second wife, 
and all grew up to years of maturity and were 
married. His fatlier was a non-confoniiist emi- 
grant from Enghmd, who came to Boston about 
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BirtbpkM of FffukUa. 

1685, a man of strength and pradenoe of dia- 
meter; descended fW>m a family which, though it 
could claim no other nobility than in nature^s he- 
raldry of honest labor, had shown conaderable 
persistency in that; holding on to a small freehold 
estate of thirty acres in Korthamptontshire for a 
period of three hundred years, the eldest son stea- 
dily pursuing the business of a smith. Frnnklin 
was not averse to Uiese daims of antiquity. In 
his Autobiography he mentions having exnmine<l 
the registers at Ecton, and ^ found an account of 
the family marriages and burials from the year 
155A on ^y." An uncle who died four years before 
his illQstrioas nephew was bom, heralded the 
rising instincts of the race by his straggles out of 
the sinithery into a legal education, and a position 
of considerable influence in the countv. There 
was also some taste for literature makmg its ap- 
pearance fit)m another nnde, Bei\jamin, our 
fVai)klin*s godfather, who lived to an old age In 
Bo5toB, and left behind him, in 1728, two onarto 
volumes of manuscript poems, occasional lamily 
verses, acrostics, and tlie like. One of these com- 
positions, sent to the young Bei\}amin at the age 
of seven, on some demonstration of precodty, 
turned oat to be prophetic. 

ssiiT 10 mmujkMn nuinuii, 1721 
^t time for me to throw aside ray pen, 
When haoipiig sleeves read, write, and rhyme like 



This forward spring fnretdls a pleatcoas crcm; 
For, if the bud boor grain, what will the topi 
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If plenty In the verdant blade appear, 
What may we not »oon hope for in the ear! 
When flowers are beautiful before they're Uown, 
What rarities will afterward be shown! 
If trees good fruit uii'noculated bear. 
You may be sure 't will afterward be rare. 
If fruits nre sweet before they Ve time to j-ellow. 
How luscious will they be when they are mellow ! 
If first year's shoots such noble dusters send. 
What laden bouglis, liliigedi-like. may we expect in 
the end! 

In 1710 he had written this Acrostic to his 
nephew. 

Be to thy parents an obedient son ; 
Each duy let duty constantly be done; 
Kever give way to sloth, or lust, or pride. 
If free you*d be from thousand ills beside ; 
Above all ills be sure avoid the shdf 
Man's danffcr lies in Satan, sin, and sdC 
In virtue, learning, wisdom, progress mnke; 
Ke'er shrink at suffering for tliy Saviour's soke. 

Fraud and all falsehood in thy dealings flee. 
Religious always in thy station be; 
Adore the maker of thy inward port, 
Kow's the accepted time, give hira thy heart; 
Keep a good conscience, 'tis a constant friend, 
like judge and witness this thy aets attend. 
In heart witli bended knee, alone, adore 
Kone but the Three in One for evermore.* 

Franklin^B mother represented a literarr naiiks, 
of the old province of Jlnssncliusetts. She was 
ihe daughter of Peter Folger, of whose little poeti- 
cal volume, ^ A Looking Glass for the Times,** 
asserting liberty of conedence, we have olready 
given some aocoont.t 

The early Incidents of Franklin^s life are hap- 
pily familiar, through the charming pages of the 
Autobiography, to every American reader. There 
is not an intdfigent school-boy who does not know 
the story of his escape from tlie noisome soap and 
candle manufactory of his father into the printinf^ 
oflSce of his brother ; his commencement of the 
literary life, when, like the young Oliver Gold- 
smitli, he wrote boUads for the streets, on the 
Light-house tragedy and Black-beard the pirate, 
and desisted from this unprofitable course of poetiy 
when his father told him that ^ verse makers were 
generally beggars;*' his borrowing books and sli> 
ting up In tiie night to read them ; buying otlien 
for himself, and finding opportunity to study them, 
by the savings of time and money In his printin|^ 
omce dinner of a slice of bread and a glass of 
water ; his stealthily slipping his articles under 
the door of his newspaper office, the KewEnaland 
Courant^ at night ; his endurance of various siighta 
and hmnilities, till nature and Intellect grew too 
strong In him for his brother's tyrumv, when he 
broke the connexion of his apprentioesiiip and be> 
took himself to Phihddphia, where he ate that 

* Mr. Spsrks nmMt% tbsM va tnnt from IIm V8. whunss 
still proe^nrod Sn Boston. **Tlio liMi4vritlDg,** mf bo, **is 
bcantlfoL with occavlonal SMdmcns of »bortliMid, la wkkh 
Dr. FnwkUn Mrs bb ancle mssklltod. Tbo pottUl 
oT the eompovllloiM ornnot be ranked btgb, bat fk^qnos 
nNwnre Is smooth end the rhjmes sre well cbeveo. 
tboof hta run chiefly on nmnil end MNgliMie sahlectik 
of the pMlm* are mmphmwd to metre. The nssKloff aTL^ 
tleeonthenenMeofhbMendewMafliTerifeexerdHL These 
ore Hkewlne numeroot proolh «r hie Insenaltf la thnnlaf sno* 
.. -imd other dai1ess.-TkiteadtelalJKb 
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'roemornblo ** puflSr'* roH in th« str^etx, observed m » 
lie went tdon^^ hj Mi^ Read, hi« future wife ; his ' 
first sleep in tlie city in the Quaker meeting ; his ! 
print) n}*-bouse work and education ; his singular | 
associiition with Governor Keith, and the notice ; 
which he received from Burnet, the Governor of ' 
New York, as he jounieyed along, marking tlius 
early his career and influence with titled |M:r>on* 
ageit, which carried bim to the thrones of kings 
themselves* I 

That *^odd volnme of the Spectator,** too, 
whicli directed his youtliful tastes, how often do 
we meet with its kimily influences in American '• 
literature. It turns up again and again in tbe 
page-* of Freuean, Dennie, Paulding, Irving ; and 
we have ha<} anotlier gix>d look at it lately 
through the lorgnette of Master Ik Marvel.^ 

Franklin left Boston at seventeen, in 1728; 
visited Engkind the following year, worked at his 
trade, and wrote a treatise of infldel metai)hysic«, 
and returned to Philadelphia in 1726. The* plan 
for the conduct of life which he wrote on this 
voyage homewanls, has been lo<t. Itssco|)e may 
beVeadily gathered from his writings. Industry, 
we may be sure, fonned a prominent feature m 
it, and economy of hnppiiie^^s the next, by which 
a man should live on as good tenns as po^<ible 
with himself and his neiglil>ors. lu his early life, 
Franklin had expo^^nl himself to some danger by 
his habit of criticism. More than one passage of 
his writings warns the reader against this ten- 
dency. Though he never appears to have wiuited 
firmness on pro)K.*r occasions, he settled down u|)on 
tho resolution to speak ill of no one whatever, 
and as much good as possible of everybody. 

On his return to Philadelphia, he established 
the club, the Junt^ which lasted many years, and 
was a means not only of im)>rovement but of po- 
litical influence, as lus opportunities for exercising 
it increased. The steiM of Fniiiklin^s progress 
were now rapid. He established himself as a 
printer, purchased the Pennsylvania Oatettc^ then 
recently started, and which he had virtually pro- 
jected in 1729; published the same year a 
pamphlet, A Modest Enquiry into the Kaiwre 
and Xeoeuity ^ a Paper Currency ; married in 
1730; assisted in founding the Philadelphia 
Library in 17SI ; the next year ]>ub1ished his Al* 
manac; was chosen in 1736 clerk of Uie General 
Assembly ; became denuty p<istinaster at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 ; was all tliis while a printer, and 
publishing the newsimper, not dividing the dnUes 
of bia printing office with a partner until 1748; 
in 1741 pnblisiied Tke General Magatino and 
Hintorieal Chronicle for all the British Planta- 
tione tA America; invented the stove which 
bears his name in 1742 ; pn>poeed the Amerieam 
Philemphical Society in 1748 ; established Uie 
Academy, out of which the University of Penn- 
•ylvania finally grew, in 1749 ; in 17S8 demon- 
•trated his theory of the identity of lightning 
with electridtr by his famous kite experiment in 
a field near Philadelphia; on the anticipation of 
war with France was sent as a delegate to the 
CiHigress of Oommissionert of the Colonies at 
Albany in 1754^ whore be propoeod a aystem of 
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nnlon whicli in important polnta antieipaled ilia 
present Confederation ; opposed taxation "bypaiw 
liament; assisted Braddock^s Expedition by his 
energy ; was Idmself for a short time a mifitaiy 
commander on the frontier in 1766; was tlie 
next year sent to England by the Assembly, a 
popular rei>re9entative agdnst tiie pretennom of 
the Proprietaries, when Massachusetts, Marylandy 
and Georgia also appointed him their i^ent; 
took part in tiie Historical Jieview of Penneyl- 
tania^ a trencluuit volume on the ai&irs of the 
Colony, in 1759 ; wrote a pamphlet, The JntereU 
qf Great Britain Considered in Uie retention of 
Canada, in 1760; received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the Univernties of Kdiubnrgh and 
Oxford, and returned to America in 1762. Two 
years after he returned to EngUuMi aa Colonial 
agent ; pursued his ooorse industrionsly and 
courteously for the interests of the old Cvovem- 
ment, but finnly for the right claimed at home; 
bore a full Ejeamination before Parliament on the 
relati(»ns of America to the Stamp Act, which was 
published and read with genend interest; was con- 
fronted by W edderburn, tlie Solicitor-General for 
the crown, as counsel for Hutchinson at the me- 
morable privy cooiidl examinatitm of Jannair, 
1774; returned again to Philadeluhia in 1775; 
agiied the Declaration of Indepenuenoe in Con- 
gress ; went amba^'sador to France in October of 
the same year, when he was seventy, and dis- 
played his talents in diplomacy and society; 
returning after rigiiing the treaty of peace in 1785 
to America, when he was made President of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for three years; 
was a delegate to the Federal Convention in 1787, 
and retaining his fhll powers of mind and eoiiati- 
tutional cheerfulness to the last, died April 17, 
1790, in his eighty-fonrth year. 

The fiunons e|Mtaph which he wrote in his dayt 
of youth, at the age of twenty-three, was aot 
phioed over his grave in PhibMlelphia. 

The Body 

Of 

Benjamin Fhmkliap 

Printer^ 

(like the oover of aa old book* 

Its contents torn cmt, 

And stript of its letteriog and gilding,) 

Lies here, food ibr worms. 

Yet the work itself ■hoU not be lost, 

For it will, as he believed, appear oiiee met^ 

lu anew 

And more beaotifid editios. 

Corrected and amended 

By 

The Author.* 
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He directed a simnler inscription in his will: — 
** 1 wish to he hnried by the side of my wife, if it 
may be, and that a niarble stone, to he made hy 
Chaiubcr^S six feet long, four feet wide, plain, 
with only a siiiall moulding round the upper edge, 
and thin inscripdon, 

Benjamin^ 

▲KD > Frajhoxb. 
Deborah) 

178—. 
he placed over ns both." 

One of the most memorable incidents in Frank- 
lin's life, was his appearance, in 1774, before the 
Coiuniittee of tlie Privy Council, on the hearing 
of the Petition of tlie Alaiv>achusetts i»euple, fur 
the recall of Hutchinson and OUver, wliosc mina- 
tory letters ho had been instrumental in publish- 
ing, and thereby liglited the torch <^ Revolution. 
Franklin had there to meet the assatdt of Wed- 
derbum, the Solicitor-General of tlie Crown, who 
attacked him with the sharpest wit and fiercest 
insolence. Franklin represented his agencj* in tlie 
matter of procuring and forwarding the letters to 
America, as a pubhc act, dealing with the public 
corre>}K)ndeuce of public men. Wedderbum iii- 
Teighed against it as a tlieft, and betniyal of 
private confidence. " Into what oom|Mmies,^* he 
exclaimed, "will the fabricator of tliis iniquity 
hereafter go with an unembarrassed face, or witti 
any semblance of the honest intrepidity of vir- 
tue? Men will watch him witli a jeakms eye — 
tliey will hide their papers from him, and lock up 
tlieir escritoires. Having hitherto aspired alter 
fame by his writing*, he will henceforth esteem 
it a libel to be called a man of Utten — homo 
trium Uterarum ;"♦ and, in allusion to Franklin^s 
avowal of his share in tlie transaction — ^ I can 
, compare him only to Zanga, in Dr. Young's Re- 
Tenge— 

Know, then, 'twas I» 
I forged the letter — I dispofetl the picture— 
I hoted, I detpised — and I destroy. 

I ask, my Lon?, whether the revengefhl temper 
attributed by poetic fiction only to the hloody- 



Ihls, In m Latin Epitaph on tbo London bookneller, Jacob Toa* 
fon. pabll9bed with an Englbh tnu)»latlon in the GttUieman's 
MaiftttiM tor Feb. 1786^ Thla la lu eonehialofr— 

rif^'i] n-lib the ^^/^f TTfii i^i'ihtUd^ 
Ai^(i to a tf ttcr Utt triinjJ*rf*d^ 

Lt&t Xht^firirt pti's^ (if dmth tboiildbt^ 
Grcit vtlliiitr a Wi/»tt to lb*fl ; 
jlnd thnm wW iRftnjr HtttM p-JT** 
£bou1d vaot ««k^ tith for \hU |;iv«& 
«* SUif pA^wRCtr arvd drop ■ l^nr; 
Hf'T* lift a flolfd B^N,-Jiikcl3ef : 
TJiit niarblv in4^^ here U p1ae'4 
To Lt?IU thut «l>ri] be fpun^l iir^c'4 
ni» hofik fit i{tr \i^ dk^il vlth fHffL 
T<?1 li» liT tTlJ(i iiTnl f'f Tiwlne 1 '" " 
A i-itw *«l{[lHin tuay csptct, 
■ f : ! rj 'f and m«in 
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minded African, is not surpassed by the coolness 
and apiithy of the wily New fingknder.*^ 

A disitinguished company was present in the 
Council Chamber; among others, Burke, Priestley, 
and Jeremy Bentham. The last has described 
Fraiiklin^s quiet endurance of the scene : ^ Alone 
in the recess, uu the left hand of tlie president, 
standing, remaining the whole time like a rock, 
in the same posture, his head resting on his left 
hand, and in that attitude abiding the iielting of 
the nitilcss btomi."t PricstleyJ says that Lord 
North was the only one of the ooiiucil who be- 
haved with decent gravity. To conciliate his 
fellow Englishmen, Franklin had dressed himself 
carefully for tlie occasion in a costly huit of Man- 
chester velvet, and Priestley adds tlie stor}* d 
Frankliii^s triumph: — ^' Silas Deane told me that, 
when they met at Paris to sign the treaty be- 
tween France and America, he purposely put on 
that suit.^*§ Verily Franklin had his revenge in 
the swift pursuing decrees of fate. An epigram- 
matist of the times declared the end : — 

Sarcastic Mwney, full of spite and bate. 
On modest Franklin poured bis Tenal prate; 
llie calm philosopher witliout reply 
AVithdrev — and gave his couutiy hberty :| 

and the retributive pen of the historian lias 
punted to the fhial reputation of the two actors 
m the scene — ^the usuqiing tyrant of the liour 
and the gei lerous benefactor (»f the age. ^ Frank- 
lin and Wedderburii parted; the one to spread 
the celestial fire of freedom among men ; to make 
his name a cherished household word in every 
nation of Europe; and in the beautiful language 
of Washington, ^to be venerated for benevolence, 
to be admired for talents, to be esteemed for pa- 
triotism, to be beloved for philanthropy:^ the 
other, childless though twice wedded, unl>eloyed. 
wranghng with the patron who had impeached 
his veracity, busy only in * getting everything he 
«ould * in the way of titles ukI ridies, as the 
wages of corruption. Franklin, when he died, 
had nations for his mourners, and the groat and 
the good throughout the world as bia eulogists ; 
when Weddcrbum died there was no man to 
mourn; no senate spoke his praise; no poet 
embalmed his memory; and liis King, hearing 
that he was certainly dead, said only. *^then he 
has not left a greater knave behind him in mr 
dominions.* **T 

The finest study of Franklin fo in his Anto- 
biographv. Simple hi style, it is tinged by the 
peculiar habit of the author^s mind, and shows 
his humor of character in ])erfection. Notice, for 
instance, tlie lurking tone of admiration of the 
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cnfty old $opbist«r, in the acooiini of the conyerea- 
tion of old Bmlford with Keiuier, tlie printer, on 
FranklinV tirst introduction; or the edroitn^es 
with which, wiien he is about being caught in his 
own web, wlien he is rcconuneiidiitg nuidesty in 
pniposing critical opinions, and falls himself to 
amending a c«>uplet of Po|>e — he \cntures his 
emendation, and recovers his ]M>8ition by a<lding, 
^This, however, 1 bhouild sabuiit to better Judg- 
ments." 

Tbere is a simplicity in this book wliich cbanns 
ns in the »uiie way with the humorous touclies 
of nature in tlie Vicar of Wakefield. Franklin^b 
Boston bn»ther in the printing-office, — irascibk^ 
jealous, and nKrrtified on the Ktum of tlie fe^ucoess- 
ful adventurer, who is pUying off his prosperity 
before tlie wiNicmen, is an arti>Vs picture of lift^ 
drawn in a few ciinclasive touches. 80, too, is 
Keimer as liappily hit off as any pensunage in Gil 
B1a«s particularly in tliat incident at tlio break-op 
of Franklin'd sy!»tein of vegetable diet, which he 
had adopted ; he invites his journeymen and two 
women friends to dine with him, providing a 
roast pig fur tlie occasion, which being prema- 
turely served u\x, is devoured b^ the enthnsiai^ 
before the Cdtnpany arrives ; in that effective 
sketch, in a ]>ar.4«rraph of the Philadelphia City 
Croaker, w}K>se giio»t >ix\\ walks every city in the 
world, m<»>-(cing pros]>erity of every degree, — ^"a 
person of note, an elderly man, with a wise look 
and a very grave manner of speaking.^^ Hie 
Autobio^pliy was written in several portions. 
It was lirst commenced at Twyford, tlie country 
residence of the good bishop of St. Asapli, in 
1771, and addressed to his son tlie Governor of 
Kew Jersey, and C4m tinned at intervals, till the 
Revolutionary War occupied the writer's thne 
exdu^ivelv. It was again, at the solicitation of, 
his friends James and Vanghan, resumed at< 
Passy, in 17S4, and afterwards continued in Ame- 
rica. Tlie history of the several editions of this 
work is cnrious. It was first, as was tiie case 
with Jeffer<ii's ^ Notes on Virginia," publis^hed 
in Frcnrlu translated from tlie authors manu- 
script. This version was re-translated into Eng- 
lish, and jmbllshed for the first time in that kiu- 
giioge, in London, in 1798. Oddly enough, in ano- 
ther French edition, which appeared in Paris, in 
1798, tlie autobiography was a<niin translated into 
French, fn:n the English version of the foreign 
language. The woric, as Franklin wrote It, in his 
native ton^nte, was first given to tlie world in tlie 
collection of his writings, by his grandson, William 
Temple Fmnklin, in 1817. The translation from 
the Frencli is still in cironlation in this country, 
notwithnanding the publication of FrankUn^s 
original; though the authoritative edition of 
6|)arks has of late set an example which will 
drive all other copies than the genuine one from 
themaiket* 



• To tiM Ul AiMrican •ditlont s eontlBnttloii was addod by 
Dr. lIoBij ScnWr. lie wm oTOoruiMi parantoce, born In Phi- 
ladolpbla, aboot tJIO. Ho wm n pupil of I>r. Kiiase, In Greek, 
I^itln, wi4Gemaii, wfaen tbat dlTlno.afterwBrd»o«tablMie4 In 
New York. v»« eonneeted wttb tbe Unlvoivltjr of Pennsyhm- 
aln. H« MndM modlelnc, whicb bU bMlib bardlr alloved 
bin lo prwtl^ Obtainlnff n »ltnallon In ono of tiio nnbtto 
olBoct of ibe ITnlUd 8uto« covommont, be ww enimred In tb« 
•tndjr of tbe lew, wben be died eerijr In lilb. lie witite for Ibo 
ionrnele «f ibe day i bnt tbe only publlenlloB by whlrb lie will 
U ronnHilifi<,b bto eoatla e ntiea nf ths LUb of Fnaklln. 



The Autobiography, oontinQed from tiiBe to 
time — the latter )M>rtions of it were written m 
kte as the year 1788--oonolades with FWmUin^s 
arrival in England as agent oT the Assembly, 
against the Proprietaries In 1757. The thhty- 
tliree years of his Hfe tlien unexpired were to be 
fiUcd with momentous interests ; his partidpatioii 
in which ss the manager and negotiator of the 
infant state throws into the shade tlie litenitare, 
which continued, however, to employ him to tlie 
It was during his last sojooni at PariSi 




amidst the cares of state, that he composed those 
literary essays of such general fame---the Epks- 
mera. Petition of the QU^ the WkiUle^ and the 
Dialogue with the Gout^ written for the amose- 
meiit of the brilliant friends, including Ifadame 
Ilelvetius and Elaine Brillon, who enhTened hb 
age and eares at Passy and Antenil. 

While Franklin was a printer in London, he gBT« 
vent to hisiihilosophical ^new8 by printingapami^ 
let entitled A IHmertation ei» Lihertff ana A'esas- 
«»7y, Pleoiure and Pain^ in a Letter to a Friend, 
Tills was in 1725. . Though he expresses a dislifce 
of the publication, he recurs to it with some 
paternal affection both in the Autobiography and 
in his Correspondence. The essay belonged to 
the school of )iande^*i1Ie in obliterating the 
distinctions between virtue and rice, and readily 
introduced the young printer, who was not nine* 
teen years of age at that time, to that areh-«ikepticL 
the author of '' The Fable of the Bees,** who h^ 
an entertaining dub in Cheanside. The pampUst 
was started in the busy brain of the oompositor 
by his aetthig up Wollaston*s ^Belic^ of 

Bejood tbii. tbe memorr of tbo niMi bad ahaoat pi tl i b e^ 
wlien tbe lbi«s«>lnr partleubm were witb diflenltr cettMlei 
b7 l>r. Jobn W. FmncK oTfbU dtj, wbo eommnaloaled tbe 
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Kature^" to "which H -was intended as a reply. 
Its argument was a subliiiuiled optimism argning 
everything in the world to be right from the 
attributes of the Deity of wisdom^ goodness, and 
power. The motto was from Dryden : 

Whatever it, is right But purbiind man 
Sees but a part o' the chnin, tlie nearest Unks ; 
His eyes not cfirryiug to that cqusl beam. 
That poises all alAive. 

Onehundred copies only of the work were print* 
ed ; a few were given to friends ; the author became 
dissatisiied wiu the production, and burnt the 
remainder, excepting a copy filled with manuscript 
notes, by his acauaintance at the time, a surgeon 
named Lyons, who wrote on the ** Inf&Uibility of 
Human Judgment*^ This tract has not been 
printed In any edition of Franklin^s works. 
When Mr. Sparks published his edition in ISiO, 
it was tlionght to be entirely lost Tliat editor 
expressed his belief that ** no copy of this tract is 
now known to be in existence.** bir James Mack- 
intosh searched for it in vain. Since that time a 
oopy has been found in England. James Crosf- 
ley communicates the fact to the antiquarian pul»- 
lication, Nbtet and Querist* It is a pamphlet of 
sixteen closely printed octavo pages. It is ad- 
dre^ed to Mr. J (ame^) R (alph), and commences 
with the comprehensive dc^daration : **I have 
here, according to your request, given you my 
present thoughts on the general state of tilings in 
the universe;*' and concludes with the undeniable 
assertion, ^^Tinth will be truth, though it some- 
times proves morttfring and distastefVii.'' 

Poor Bi^artTi Almanac was conmienced by 
Franklin in 1788, and continued for twenty-six 
years, to 1758. It was put forward as the ]>ro- 
duction of Richard Saunders, Philomath, print- 
ed and sold by B. Franklin. Its quaint humor 
and homespun moralities made its successive 
issues creat favorites with the people, who to their 
credit Imve always shown an avidity for popular 
publications of humor and sagacity, from Cotton 
Mather^s grim moralities down to the felicitous 
Mrs. Partington, who gets the smallest modicimi 
d wisdom out of the greatest amount of nonsense. 
About ten thousand copies were sold of it anni> 
ally, a great number for the times. As in the 
ease at most very popular works, tlie early edi- 
tions were literaUv consumed by its ardent ad- 
mirers. One of the old copies is now considered 
a great rarity ; and a cumnlete set was found by 
Mr. Sjiorks to bo nnattainaolcf 

Its greatest iM>pularity was achieved when a 
nnmber of Poor Richard's aphorisms were col- 
lected and prefixed as an haransue to the people, 
J%e Wof U TFeaZ/A, to the almanac for 1759. 
In thb concentrated form Poor Richard passed 
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into general circnlation as apopular tract in news* 

Sapers and bruad^lteets. Franklin himself attri- 
utes the growing plenty of money in Phikdcl- 
phia after its appearance, to the practice of its 
economical preceiits. Three translations have 
been made of it in French, where it passes as La 
Science du Bonhomme Bichard. It was printed in 
modern Greek at Didot's press in Paris m 1828. 

Poor Richard^s matter consists of Mr. Saunders^s 
facetious annual introductions; a bit of homely 
poetry for the month ; with the interspaces of the 
Calendar, left after the important weather pro- 
phecies sprinkled -down the page, filled with sen- 
tentious maxims. Some of these are coarse and 
homely for the digestion of ploughmen ; others 
show^ the nicer edge of Franklin^s wit and expe- 
rience. Rhyme lends its aid to rea^n ; and prac- 
tical morality has work to do which rendere her 
not very dainty in the use of words. Temperance 
and independence have sturdy advocates m Poor 
Richard. " It is hard," says he, ** for an empty 
sack to stand upright" ** Drink water, put the 
money in your jMickct, and leave the dry bellv- 
ache in the pimchbowL" **If you would be 
reveng'd of your enemy, govern yourself." 

" If you ride a horse f>it dooe and tight* 
If you ride a man, lit easy and light" 

** If yon would not l)e forgotten as soon as von are 
dead and n>ttc*n, either write things worth read- 
ing:, or do tilings worth the WTiting." ** Fish and 
visitere smell in three days.** "As we must ac- 
count for every idle word," so we nmst for every 
idle silence.** The i>oetr>' is in a few more lines 
than tlie moxhns, generally with a home thrust at 
vanity or vice. 

That aU from Adam first begun. 

Since none but Wliirton doubts, 
And that hie son, and his son's son 

Were ploughmen, clowns, and louts; 
Here lies the only diiferenee now, 

Some shot off uite, some soon ; 
Your sires T th' morning left the plougU 

And ours T th' afternoon. 

And sometimes a little playful elegance: 

My love and I for kisses play'd» 

She would keep stakes, I was eonient. 
But when 1 won, she would be i>aid, 
Tliis made me ai^k her what she meant: 

Quoth she, since you are in this wrangling veb, 
Here, take your kisses, give me mine again. 

When Paul Jones, In Paris, in 1778, wm 
making application to tlie French Government 
for a military vessel to pursue his career at sea. 
wearie<l out with the delay of the officials, ana 
the neglect of his lettera from the sea-ports, he 
happened to take up an old number of franUin*s 
Almanac, and alighted on this sentence of Poor 
Richard, *^ If yon would have your business done, 
CO ; if not, send.** Ho took tlie advice, proceeded 
himself to the capital, and pushed his apiJlcatlon 
so sacoessftilly, that in gratitude to the oracle he 
obtained permission to call the ship granted to 
him the Ban Bamme Biekard.* Its fortanM 
soon made the French translation of tlie name as 
fmniliar to American ears as the origiiial Poor 
Rlobanl 
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Franklin's rolntninous oorreiipondenoe would , 
alone have given him high Uterarv retmtation as j 
a letter writer. His essential philanthropy, good 
humor, wit, and ready resources, are every- I 
where apparent in this. It is the best imrt of mt • 
convcrsntion, vital for posterity, and we inay 
rt-adilv imagine from it now Franklin t'llkcd, as 
witli liis fine tact he always oflTera something in- 
s]»lring, useful, and entertaining to Ids friends, 
lint it is to the ])erspicuity, mctliod, and c&<« of 
Franklin^s phi1o:topliical writings that his solid 
reputation will remain greatly indebte<l. Tliese ' 
qualities cannot be better described than in the 
words of Sir IIum])hre\' Davy, tlie generous en- 
comiast of his scientinc brethren, who himself 
practised every grace which he attributed to 
others : — " A singular felicity of induction giuded 
all his researches, and by rery small meana b« 
established very grand truths. The style and 
manner of his publication on electricity, are al- 
most as worthy of adminition as the doctrine it 
contains. lie has endeavoured to remove all 
mystery and obscurity from the subject He has 
written equally for the uninitiated and for the pld- 
losopher ; and he has rendered his details amu!>ing 
and perspicuous, elegant as well as simple. Sci- 
ence ap])0arB in his language, in a dress wonder- 
fully decon>ns, be<t adai)ted to display her native 
loveliness. He h&s in no instimce exhibited that 
fal<e dignity, by which philo^phy is kept aloof 
from common applications; and he has sought 
rather to make her a useful inmate and servant 
in the common habitations of man, than to pre- 
serve her merely as an object of admiration in 
temples and ])alaces.'^ 

The unifonn industry of Franklin was im- 
mense ; and though writing was but an incidental 
pursuit to one who was not an author by pro- 
fession, and derive<l no revenue from his pen, tlie 
aggregate of his distinct literary compositions ont^ 
* distances tlie lalK»rs of many who have worked i 
directly for reputation and the booksellers. As | 
enumerated by Mr. Si>arks,t the list of his writ- 
ings, seitarate books,, articles, or distinct ])apers, 
]nilo|)ondently of his huge correspondence, amounts 
to Uiree hundred and fonr items, thickly sown 
along his busy years — and he was always busy 
—from 1726 to 1790. They exliau^^t every 
method of doing good practically, which feu 
within the range of his powers or- experience. 
They are upon topics of individual and social un- 
provement, of the useM arts, which adorn and 
ameliorate daily life, of the science which en^ 
hirges the powers of the mind and increases the 
comfort of tlie body, of political wisdom, extend- 
ing from the direction or a village to the oontruL 
and prosperity of the state. In every form of 

Eurely human endeavor, the genius of Franklin 
I iiaramonnt There were prindnkss in philoso- 
phv and religion beyond his ken, nelds of qieco- 
latlon which his telescofio never traversed, metA- 
plO-sic moes of the soul to the electric powers 
of which his lightning rods were no eoncinoton. 
In the parcel allotment of duties in tins worid, 
his path lay ia the reckon of the pmctSoaL In 
the wonis of cor great sire to the archangel, be 
itti^t have profeseied that 



To know that which before in Iim ia dafly lift 
Is the prime wisdom. 

There he was seldom at &nlt; oool, wazy, 
political, never betraying hiuteelf^ never betraying 
the state: in the knguage of his American histo- 
rian, a writer himself skilled in aliairs : ^ Franklin 
was the greatest diplomatist of the eigliteenth 
century. He never spoke a word too soon ; he 
never spoke a word too late; he never spoke a 
word too much; he never (ailed to qieok the 
right word at the right season.*** 

We have idluded to Fraiildin's philosophy as 
indicative of tlie religious powers. Here it may 
be said tliat he rotlier lived by them than in 
them. He appreciated the devout and transoen- 
dent labors of such men as Jonathan Edwards; in 
hiying tlie foundations, and could empty his 
poci^ets at the heart-stirring appeals of \V hite- 
neld. His fiiendships, in EngUuid and America, 
were with bishops and divines. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph, of Sodor and Man, no less than the 
Methodist Whitefield, were his friends; and he 
could cast an eye backwards with affection and 
reverence, from the glittering salons of Paris, to 
the dark shades of Puritan ancestors. There was 
a sound vein of piety in his composition, which 
bore its fruits; nor had French levity, or com- 
panionship with tlie encyclopaedists, blunted his 
reli^ous education. His warning hand, raised to 
Paine on the eve of his infidel publication, 
deserves to be remembered, with his ai^al to the 
obligations of that arch-oorrupter hin:^elf to rdi- 
gion : '' Perhaps you are indebted to her originally, 
that is to your religious education, for the habits 
of virtue upon which you now justly value your- 
self. You might cosily dispky your excdlent 
talents ci reasoning upon a less hazardous sub- 
ject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most 
distinguished authors: for. among ns it is not 
necessary, as among the Hottentots, that a jonth, 
to be raised into the com|iany of men, shoold 
prove his manhood by beating his mother.^ In 
the same letter, he asserts hb belief of a partica- 
lar Providence, which he onoe so eniphatically 
announced in the Convention of 1787.f At the 
close of his life. President Stiles of Yak, drew§ 
from him an expression of his religions opinions, 
in which he simply annonnces his belief in the 
unity and moral government of the D^ty, and 
the paramount '^system of morals and reli^oii'* 
of '* Jesus of Nazareth,'' as "" the best the worid 
ever saw, or is likely to see ;** but his interpieta- 
tion of what the Utter was, would probably have 
differed much from that of Dr. StitesJ 
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One of bis very last aeta, on Ub death-bed, was 
to recite to his faithful attendant, "Mn, Hewson, 
tlie daughter of his London landlady, the simple 
and elevated verses of good Doctor Watts.* 

The compliments to Franklin, the sage, philoso- 
pher, politician, would fill a volnnie. Perhaps 
the Latin epigraph, written by the philosopher 
Tuigot, has been the mojt productive ever jMiid: 
Eripuit oolo fulmen tceptnimque tyranni&f 

IBs portrait is frequently graced with similar 
inscriptions, of which the best is tliat from Horace, 
placca b^ Bishop Shipley in the edition of the 
Miscellanies of 1779, Intn wrdidut amtar No- 
tura Verique.t 

He was equally admired by peasants and 
kings; Louis XV., *Hhe grand monarch,^ com- 
manded a return of his thanks to Mr. Franklin 
^*for his useful discoveries in electricity ;*'§ the 
oonrt of Louis XVI., its philosophers, wits, and 
ladies of fiishion, hailed Aim with enthusiasm; 
Chatham was his eulogist in England, and Wash- 
ington in America; he had the best men in both 
hemispheres for his friends and correspondents; 
towns and counties, and even a state, have been 
named after Iiim;| his portrait and bust are 
fiimiliar as those of Woshmgton; ^^ Every penny 
stamp,^ says Robert C. Wiuthrop, happily, m his 
address, Archimedn and Franlchn^ ^ is a monu- 
ment to Franklin, earned, if not established by 
himself as the fruit of his early labors and his 
signal success in the organization of our infant 
postofBce.'^ His writings are read with equal 
zest, though with different emotions, in diildhood 
and age— «s the old man goes out <tf the world 



Mji, that ihcj were eneonnged br tlie statements «r th« 
defenders of CbrisUanity, the Boyle lecturers; bat In snch 
eases, it Is less tbo aipiment than the predisposition which 
iUis to eooTlneeu 

• Epes Su^nt*! Memoir of Franklin, 110 ; prefixed lo a well 
dioMn selection of the wrltlngSi agroeablf pretenti'd. 

t Tills inscription b}' Tnrjrot, which has bov^n ascribed to 
Condoreet and Alirebean. first appears In the oorrespondence 
of Orlmm and Diderot, April, itTS, and has been tnoed to n 
line of the Anii-Lficretiut of Gardlrud de PoUpiae, UK L, 
vene S7, which reads: 

Eripnitqae Jorl fkilmen, Phceboqne saglttaa: 
And thence to ifanflinsi lib. L, Tcrsc 1C4, where he lajn of 
Spleaniai 

Erlpnltqne Jori fhlmen, viresqne TonantL 

KotesandQneriee,TL 6a 

Taking the lanrel from the brow of Epknms to place It 
npoB the head of Franklin is not so Inappropriate when we 
leoall the sketch of the fonner by lAicretlot 
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repeating to the grandchild at the fireside the 
I4)ologue of quaint familiar wisdom which he had 
learnt in his primer. 

The genius of Franklin i^ omnipresent at Phila- 
delphia. It points to his Dbrary, his Philoso- 
{hical Society, his Univeraty, his Hospital, the 
nstitute. At Boston, his benevolenoe still lives 
in tlie provisions of his wOl, his silver medal for 
the encouragement of scholarship in the free 
grammar f^hools, in gratitude for nis own ^* first 
instructions in literature,^* and in a ftmd to he 
loaned to young mechanics. At one time it was 
thought the influence of Poor Richard had pro- 
duced a too general thrift and parsimony: but 
these were not the vices of Franklin^s instructions, 
but the virtues of a young state building up its 
fortunes by economy and endurance. Now tliese 
maxims are simply the correctives of rapidly in- 
creasing prodigality; the mottoes and incentives 
to honorable toil and frugahty throughout the 
land. For Franklin having been bom in one 
part of the country, and found that development 
in another which would probably have been 
denied him in his birth-place, and having been 
employed abroad in the service ai several states, 
and afterwards in behalf of them ap, is properly 
the son of the Union and tlie nation, — ana his 
life, as his fame, belongs to his countiy. 

For extracts from Franklin^s writings, passing 
over the scientific portions, as hardly admitting 
of separation from the context, and leaving his 
political papers for the historian, we may properly 
give several of those essays which liave chiefly 
promoted his popular literary reputation. Of 
these the Parable cnPertfoitwnhia always been 
considered one of his most characteristio eflTorts. 
It was his habit to call for a Bible and read it as 
a passage of the Old Testament, till it became 
public property by its appearance in Lord Kames*t 
Sketches of the Ilistory of MaiL in 1774, where 
it apx)ears as ** communicated by Ben{amin Frank- 
Hn.'' Vaughan then placed it in his edition of 
Franklin. The apologue was soon discovered in 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying, who 
quotes it from ^the /ewa' books." It then 
turned up in the dedication of a book published 
at Amsterdam, in 168CL a translation fh>m the 
Hebrew into Latin, by George Gentius, of a work 
on the Jewish Calamities. Gentius carries it 
back to Sadus, who, it appears, is Saadi, the Per- 
sian poet, who. as Lora Teignmonth related to 
Bishop Heber, nas the story in the second book 
of his Bostan; and canning the antiquity still 
fiirther, Saadi says the stoiy was told to him.* 



▲ rjLSABLi Aflams 1 

1. And it earns to poas after thaae thingi» that 
Abraham sat in the door of his tent» about the going 
down of tha son. 

S. And behold a man, bowed with age, earns from 
the way of the wilderness, leaning on a stoil 

a. And Abraham arose and met him, and Mid nolo 
him, ** Tnrn in, I pray thee^ and wash thy feet» and 
tarry all ni{;ht, and thou ahaU arise early oo Hm 



morrow, and go on thy wiqr** 
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4. But the man Boid, '* Naj, for I will abide under 
t]iit trteT 

fi. And Abraham preMcd him greatly ; bo he 
turned, and they went into the tent, and Abraham 
baked unleavened bread, and they did eat 

6. And wlien Abraham saw titat the man b1es»ed 
not God, he »iid utito him, ** Wlierefore do«t tliou 
not worship the most high God, Creator of heaven 
and earth f 

7. And the man answered and said, "I do not 
worshif) the God thou spcakest of, neither do I eall 
upon his name ; for I have made to invsclf a fi^od, 
which abideth alway in miae house, au^ providcth 
me with all things." 

8. And Abraham's zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose and fell upon him, and drove bim 
forth with blows into the wAdemesaw 

9. And at midniglit God called unto Abrolmm, 
^yi->gt *' Abraham, where is the stranger!** 

10. And Abraham answered and said, " Lord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name; therefore have I driven him out from 
before my face into the wilderness." 

11. And God said, ** Have I borne with him these 
hundred ninety and eight years, and nourished him, 
and^ clothed nim, notwithstanding his rcbellioa 
against me; and couldst not thou, that art thyself a 
sinner, bear with him one night T 

12. And Abraham said, " Let not the anger of the 
Lord wax hot against his servant; lo, I have ^nned; 
lo, I have sinned ; forgive me, I pray thee." 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into tho 
wilderness, and sought diligently for the man, and 
found him, and returned with hmi to tlie tent ; and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him 
away on the morrow with gifU, 

14. And God spake again unto Abraham, saying, 
Tor this thy sin shall thy seed be afflicted four 
hundred years in a strange land; 

15. '* liut for thy repent^inee will I deliver them ; 
and they shall come forth with power, and with 
gladness of hearty and wiUi much substance." 



TBI bwimsba; 

AH BXBixif OP mntAX un, 
7b Madame BHOon^ of Pamff, 
Written la ma 
YoD may remember, my dear fKend, that when 
we lately spent that happy day in the delightful 
garden and sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I 
stopped a^ little in one of our walks, and stayed soma 
time behind the company. We bad been shown 
numberless skeletons of a kind of little fly, called an 
ephemera, whose succesave generations, we wcrt 
told, were bred and expired within the day. I 
happened to see a living company of them on n 
leaf, who appeared to be engaged in eouTenation. 
Yon know i under.'ttand all the inferior animal 
tongnesL VLy too great Application to the study of 
them is the best excuse I eon ffive for the little pro- 
greaa I have made in your eharmiitg language. I 
listened through curiosity to the discourse of thesa 
little creatures; but as tbey, in their national 
vivacitv, spoke three or four together, I eonld make 
but litUe of their conversation. I found, however, 
by some broken ezpressiona that I heard now and 
then, tticT were dispnUng warmly on the merit of 
two foreign musicians, one a eonstn, the other a 
flieaeMe; in which dispute they spent their time, 
*^ng>7 M regardless of the iboiiness ef life aa if 
tnej had been nire of living a month. Happy 
P^pie I thought I ; yon are certainly under a wise^ 
J«H» and nild goTemaettt^ ainee you bare no pyUie 



ffrievancea to eenpkun of, nor any anlject 
tton but the perCcctiona and hnperfeetions of foreign 
musics I tnnied my head from them to an old grey- 
headed one, who was single on another leaC and 
talki iiir to himadC Being amused with his soliloquy, 
I put it dow I in writing, in hones it will likewise 
amuse her to whom I am so mnen indebted for the 
most ple:i«ing of all amoscmeutsi her ddieioos eom- 
pany and heavenly barmonr. 

'* It was^" sttd be^ " the opinion of learned philoso- 
phers of our race, who lived and flourished long 
before my time, that this vast world, the Moulin Joly, 
could not itself subsist more tlian eighteen boms; 
and I think there was some foundation for that 
opinion, sinec, by the apparent motion of the great 
luminary that ^vea life to all nature, and which in 
ray time has evidently declined considerably towards 
the ocean at tlie end of our earth, it most then finish 
its course, be extinguished in the waters that sur- 
round us, and leave the world in cold and darknea^ 
necessarily producing univer9.nl death and destme- 
tion. I biave lived seven of those hour% a great age^ 
being no less tlum four hundred and twenty minutes 
of time. IIow veiy few of us continue so hmgl I 
have seen generations bom, flouiish, and cxpirSL 
My present friends are the children and grandchil- 
dren of the friends of my youth, who are now, alas^ 
no more ! And I must soon follow them ; for, by the 
course of nature, thouj^ stUl in health, I eannot 
expect to live above seven or eight minutes lon^. 
What now avails all my toil and labor, in amassing 
honey-dew on thia leaf, whic^ I eannot live to 
enjoy! What the political struggles I have been 
engaged in, for the good of my compatriot inhabit^ 
ants of this bosh, or my pliifosophieal studies for 
the benefit of our race m general! for, in politiei^ 
what can lawa do without morals! Our present 
race of ephemerse will in a course of minutes becoois 
corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, and 
consequently as wretched. And in philosophy how 
small our progress! Alas! art is long, and life is 
short! My fnends would comfort me with the idea 
of a name^ they say, I sliall leave bdiind me; and 
they tdl me I have Irred long enough to natnre and 
to glory. But what wfll fame be to an ephemera 
who no longer existsf And what will become of 
all history in the eighteenth hour, when the world 
itself, even the whole Moulin Joly, shall eome to its 
end, and be buried in universal roinP 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid plea- 
sures now ronmn, but the reflection of a long life 
spent in meaning well, the sensible eonversation of 
a few f^ood lady ephemeite, and now and then a 
kind anule and n tone from the ever nmiahle Aif- 



«■• wntevin. 

I naoBTBn my dear friend's two letien^ ese for 
Wednesday and one for Saturday. Hue it again 
Wednesday. I do not deserve one for to-dqrt ^ 
cause 1 have not nnawered the foraiw. Boft^ indo- 
lent aa I am, and averse to wrttinK, the fear ef 
having m> more ef yoor pleasing episaea, if I do net 
eontribufte to tfie oorresmMidenee, obliges me to take 
op mr pen; and aa Mr. & has kindly seat me word, 
that be seta out to-morrow to aee yon, iartead m 
apending this Wednesday evening aa I have dooeili 
na mesak es^ in your dellAtfal eompany, I dt devi 
to spend H in blinking <rf you. In writing to yo«» end 
In rendiitf orer and over again yoor lettMii 

I am farmed with your dea^4p«ieA efFtendb^ 
nndwithymirplanefUvmg there; aadleppfM 
BMiieCye«reoMlnBian*that»intUaeHitlni%we « 
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•honld draw all fhe good we can from this world, 
la my opinion, we might all draw more good from 
it than we do, and suffer leM ctU, if we would take 
eare not to give too much for wkittUt, For to me it 
aeems, that most of the unhappv people we meet 
with, are become so by neglect of tiint caution. 

You ask what I mean f You love atories^ and will 
excuse my telling one of myiel£ 

When 1 was a child of seven years old, my friends, 
on a holiday, filled my pocket with coppers. I 
went directly to a shop where they sold toys for 
children ; and, being charmed with the sound of a 
whittle, that I met by the way in the hands of 
another boy, I Toluntarily offered and gave all my 
money for one. I then came home, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased with my 
tohiitU, but disturbing all the family. My brothers, 
and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain 
I had made, told me I had given four times as much 
for it as it was worth ; put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest of the 
money ; and laughed at me so much for my folly, 
that 1 cried with vexation; and the reflection gave 
me more chagrin than the vhitiU gave me pleasure^ 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the 
impression continuing on my mind ; so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, 
I said to mVself, J>on*t give too muck for the whUile ; 
and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and obsenrcd 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too nweh for the whietU, 

When I saw one too ambitious of court fisTor, 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levees, his 
repose, hu liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, 
to attain it, I have said to mysell, ThU man givee too 
mveh for hie whittle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, eonstontl j 
employing himself in political Wtlea, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that ueslect, He 
jxtye, indeed, said I, too much for hie whietie, ^ 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
eomfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the 
Joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accu- 
mulating wealth, Poor man, said I, you pag too much 
for your whielte. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing 
every laudable improvement of the mind, or of his 
fortune, to mere corporeal sensations, and ruining his 
health in their pursuit, Mietaken man, said I, gou are 
providing pain for goureelf inetead of pleature ; gou 
give too much fir gour whietU, 

If I see one fond of antearanee, or fine elothe% 
fine houses, fine furniture, nne equi|)affe8, all above 
his fortune, for which he contracts debts, and ends 
his eareer in a prison, Aloe! say I, he hoe paid dear, 
verv dear, for hie whietle. 

When I see a beautiful, Bweet4empered girl mar- 
ried to an ill-natured bruto of a husband. What 
^P^y* My If ikai the eheedd pag eo much for her 

In diort, I coneeiTe that great part of the miseries 
of mankind are brought upon them hv the false esti- 
mates they have made of the value or things, and by 
their aiviftg too mweh for their whieiUe, 

Yet I ought to have eharity for these unhappy 
people, when I consider, that, with all this wisdom of 
which I am boasting, there are certain things in the 
world so tempting, for example, the apples of Kinc 
John, which happily are not to be bought; for if 
thef wer« nut to sale by auction, I might Tory 
easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and 
find that I bad onea mora given too niueb to tiM 



Adieu, my dear friend, and beliere me ever yonrt 
Tory sincerely and with unalterable affection, 

B. Fraxkuil 



niAUMiri ai.rmjm ntAincuir ahd nn aonre. 

MiD5iGin; SS October, ITBOL 

Franklik. Ehl Ohl Eh I What have I done to 
merit these cruel sufferings! 

Gour. Many things; you have ato and drank too 
freely, and too much indulged those legs of yours in 
their indoleneei 

Franklcc Who is it that accuses met 

Gout. It is I, even I, the Gout 

Frankun. What! my enemy in person! 

Gout. No^ not your enemy. 

Fr.%nklin. I repeat it; my enemy; for you would 
not only torment my body to death, but ruin my 
f^ood name; you reproach me as a glutton and a 
tippler ; now all the world, that knows me, wiU allow 
that I am neither the one nor the other. 

Gout. The world may think as it pleases; it is 
always very complaisant to itself, and sometimes to 
its friends ; but I very well know that the quantity 
of meat and drink proper for a man, who takes a 
reasonable degree of^exercise, would be too much for 
another, who never tokes any. 

Franklix. I take— Ehl Ohl— as much exercise— > 
Kb I-*as I can. Madam Gout You know my seden- 
tary state, and on that account, it would seem. 
Madam Gout, as if you might spare me a little, seeing 
it is not altogether my own fault 

Gout. Not a jot; your rhetoric and your polite- 
ness are thrown away; your apology avails nothing. 
If your situation in liie is a sedentary one, your 
amusements, your recreotions, at least, sliould be 
active. You ought to walk or ride; or, if the 
weather prevents that, play at billiards. But let na 
examine your course ot life. While the mominsa 
are long, and you have leisure to go abroad, what do 
you do? AVhy, instead of gaining an appetito for 
breakfast, by salutary exercise, you amuse yourself 
with books, pamphlets, or newspapers, which com- 
monly are not worth the reading. Yet yon eat an 
ii;ordinaU breakfast, four dishes of ten, with cream, 
and one or two buttered toasts, with sVees of hung 
beef^ which I fancy are not tliincs the most eanly 
digested. Immediately afterwara jrou sit down to 
write at your desik, or converse with persona vho 
apply to you on business. Thus the time passes tiU 
one, without any kind of bodily exercise. But all 
tliis I ieould paidon, in regard, as yon say, to yonr 
sedentary condition. But what ia your prnetico 
after dinner! Walking in the benutinil gardcna of 
those friends, with whom you have dined, would bo 
the choice of men of sense ; yours is to be fixed down 
to chess, where you are found engaged for two or 
three hours I This is yonr perpetual recreation, 
which is the least eligible of any for a sedentary man, 
because, instead of accelerating the motion of the 
fluids, tlie riffid attention it requires helps to retard 
the circulation and obstruct internal secretionii 
Wrapt in the speculations of this wretched gama^ 
you destroy your constitution. What can 1m ex- 
pected fitNn such a course of living, hot a body 
replete with stegnant humors, ready to fall a prey 
to nil kinds of dan^^eroua maladiesi if I, the Govt, dA 
not occasionally bring yon relief by agitating Uieso 
humors, and so purifying or dissipating them 1 If H 
was in some nook or alley in raiii^ dcpriyod of 
walks, that you played awhile «l chen after dinner, 
this might bo excusable ; but the mmo taato preyaOi 
with yon In Passy, Antenil, MenmartrSb or finnoj^ 
places where there are the finest gardens nnd wall^ 
m pora air, beantU^ women, nndmoat l y am bi t nnd 
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iastractiTe eonrerMtioii; til wUch yoa night enjoy 
by frequeatiiig the walks. Bot theM «r« rejeoUd 
for Uiis abominable game of che«i Fie, then, Mr. 
Frauklinl But aiuidbt my iii»tructioiia, I had almort 
forgot to administer my wholesome oorrections ; so 
take that twinge, — and thut 

Fbankuk. Ohl Khl Oh I Ohhhl Ai mtich in- 
■tructioa ad you please, ^lodam Gout, and as many 
reproaches ; but pray, Madam, a truce with your 
correctional 

60OT. No, Sir, no,— I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for j'our good, — therefore— 

Fraxkun. Oh ! Klihh 1— It is not fair to say I take 
no exercise, when 1 do very often, going out to dine 
and returning in my carriagou 

Gout. That, of all imaginable exercises, is tiie most 
slight and insignilio:iiit, if you allude to Uie motion 
of a carriage su:4pcndod on springs. By obscrriug 
the degree of heat obtiined by different kinds of 
motion, we may form an estimate of the quantity of 
exercise given by each. Thus, for example, if you 
turn out to walk in winter with cold feet, in an 
hour's time you will be in a glow all over ; ride on 
horseback, the same effect will scarcely be perceived 
by four hours' round trotting; but if you loll in a 
carriage, such as you have mentioned, you may 
travel all day, and gladly enter the last inn to warm 
your feet by a fire. Flatter yourself then no longer, 
:hat half on hour's airing in your carriage deserves 
the name of exercise. Providence has appointed few 
to roll in carriages, while he has given to all a pair 
of legs, which are machines infinitely more commo- 
dious and serviceable. Be grateful then, and make I 
a proper use of yours. Would you know how they 
forward the circulation of your fluids, in the very 
action of transporting you from place to place ; ob- 
serve when you walk, that all your weight is olter- 
natdy thrown from one leg to the oUicr; thit 
occasions a great pressure on the Tcssels of the foot, 
and repels their contents; when relieved, by tlie 
weight being thrown on the other foot, the vessels 
of Liie first are allowed to replenish, and, by a return 
of this weight, this repulsion again succeeds ; thus 
accelerating the circulation of the blood. The heat 
produced in any given time, depends on the degree 
of this acceleration; the fluids are shaken, the 
humors atteimatcd, the secretions facilitated, and all 
goes well; the cheeks are ruddy, and health is 
Citablished. Behold your fair friend at Autcuil; 
a lady who received from bounteous nature more 
really useful science, than half a dozen such pre- 
tenders to philosophy as yon have been able to 
extract from all your books. AVhen she honors you 
with a visit, it is on foot She walks all hours of 
the day, ond leaves indolence, and its concomitant 
maladies, to be endured by her horses. In this see 
at once the preservative of her health and personol 
charms. But when you go to Auteuil, you must 
have your e:irria2e, though it is no further from 
Pa9«y to Auteuil than from Auteuil to Passy. 

FaANKLiN. Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 

Gout. I stand eorreeted. I will be siieiit and con- 
tinue my office; take tiiai, and that 

FaAXKLix. Oh I Ohhl Talk 0.1, 1 pray yoni 

GooT. Ko, no ; I have a good number of twinges 
for yon to-night, and you may be sure of tome more 
to-morrow. 

FRANKU-t. What! with such a fever I I shall 
go distroeUd. Oht £hl Con no one bear it for 
met 

GoOT. Ask that of your horses ; they have served 
yon faithfully. 

FliANBUx. IIow ean yon so emelly sport with my 
tonnentif 

Oovi; BportI I nm ToryMrious^ I have kera n 

TOU t.— « 



list of oifenees agoinst yonr own health dktinetly 
written, and eon justify every stroke tnflieted oa 
yoQ. 

FhAKKUN. Read it, than. 

Gout. It is too long a detail; bnt I will briefly 
mention some partieulora. 

Frakklin. Proceed. I am all attention. 

Gout. Do you remember how often yon have pro- 
mised yourself, tlie following morning, a walk in the 
grove of Boulogne, in the garden de la Mnette, or in 
your own garden, and have violated your promiee, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at an<mier too 
warm, too windy, too moist, or what else yo« 
pleased ; when in truth it was too nothing, but yonr 
insuperable love of ease.f 

Fa-iNKLiN. That 1 confess may have happoacd 
occasionally, probably ten times in a year. 

Gout. Your confession is very far short of tho 
truth ; the gross amount ia one hundred and ninety- 
nine times. 

FoANKUir. Is it possible f 

Gout. So possible, that it is faet; yon may rdy on 
the accuracy of my statement You kuow \Mei 
Brillon*s garaens, ond what fine walks they eootoin; 
you know the handsome flight of an hundred etep% 
which lead from the terrace above to the lawm 
below. You have been in the praotie^ of risituig 
tills amiable fanuly twice a week, after dinner, and 
it is a maxim of your own, that ** a man may talco 
as much exercise in walking a mile, \xp ondT dowm 
stairs, as in ton on level ground." What on oppor- 
tunity was here for you to have had exercise ia 
both these waysl Did yon embrace it^ and bov 
ofteut 

FRahkum; I eonnot immediately answer that 
qnestton. 

Goui: I will do it for you; not oneeu 

FkANKUx. Kotoneet 

Gout. Even sa During the summer jon wnsii 
there at six o'clock. You found the charming lady, 
with her lovelv children and friends, eo^ to walk 
with you, and entertiin you with their agreeable 
conversation ; and what has been yonr ehoiee ff 
Why, to sit on the terroce, satisfying yonreelf with 
tlie fine prospect, and passing your eye over tiM 
beauties of the garden oelow, without taking ono 
step to descend and w.ilk about in them. Oa tho 
contrary, you eall for tea and the chess-board ; nnd 
lot you are occupied in your seat till nine o'elocik; 
and that benides two hours* play after diimer ; nnd 
then, instead of walking home, which would havo 
bestirred you a little, you step into your i 
How absurd to suppose that all thu can 
can be reconcilable with health, without my i 
position I 

FRAMKLcr. I am eonvineed now of the jnstneos of . 
|>oor Richard's remark, that '* Our debts and oar 
sins are alwap j^roiiter than we Uiiuk for." 

Gout. So it is. Yon philosopher! are tagea in 
your maxims, and fools in your eondnet 

Frankun. But do yon eharge among my 1 1 um% 
that I return in a earriase from Mr. Brulotnit 

Gout. Certainly ; for, having been seated all thn 
while, yon cannot object the fitigue of tlio day, nnd 
eanuot want therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Frankux. What then would yon have me do witti 
my earriaget 




poor peasants, who work in the Tineyards i 
grounds about tlie Tillages of Passy, Antenn, Ghail* 
lot do. ; you may find every day, mnong tl *~ 
serving eroatnres, fonr or five old men nnd ^ 
bent and perhopo erippled by weight of ; 
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too long ftod too groftt labor. After a moet fntigoing 
d«j, ihetc people have to trudge a mile or two to 
their moky hutk Order vour coachman to set them 
down. Thift U an act that will be good for your 
tonl; and, at the nme time, after your visit to the 
Brillont, if you return on foot^ that will be good for 
your body. 

Fkakkloi. Ahl how tiresome yon are! 

Goirr. Well, then, to my office; it should not be 
forgotten that I am your phyaiciaii. There. 

Krakklin. Ohhh! what a devil of a ph3*sicianl 

Govr. How ungrateful you are to say bo 1 U it 
not I who, iu the character of your physician, have 
saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy 1 
one or other of which would have done for you long 
ago, but for me. 

FK.iinujN. I submit^ and thank you for the post, 
but entreat the discontinuance of vour visits for the 
future; for, in my mind, one had better die than be 
eared so dolefully. Permit me Just to hint, that I 
hare also not been unfriendly to yon. I never feed 
phyvician or ^uack of any kind, to enter the list 
against you; if then you do not leave me to my 
repose, it may be said you are ungrateful toa 

Gout. I can scarcely acknowledge that as any 
objection. As to quacks^ I despise them ; they may 
kiU YOU indeed, but eannot injure me; And, as to 
regular physicians, they are at lost convinced, that 
the gout, in such a subject as you are, is no disease, 
but a remedy ; and wherefore cure a remedy ff — ^but 
to our business, — there. 

Fbakklix. Oh I Oh I — ^for Heaven^s sake leave 
me ; and I promise faithfully never more to play at 
ehesa, but to take exercise daily, and live temper- 
ately. 

Gout. I know you too well. Yon promise fair ; 
but» after a few months of good health, you will 
return to your old habits; your fine promises will 
be forgotten like the forms of the lost yearns elouds. 
Let us then finish the account^ and I will ga But 
I leave you with an assurance of visiting you again 
at a proper time and i>lace; for my object is your 
good, and you are sensible now that I am your mil 

Franklin would hardly hare made his title 
good In the old literature of Kew England, if he 
bad not written Tcrscs of some kind. The lines 
entitled ^ Paper*^ have been so often printed as 
his, and are so appropriate to his tastes, that we 
may f^ye them a place here, though eyidence Is 
wanting that he wrote them. In the MoMoehii^ 
MtU Magatine for August, 1794, it Is ^ven as 
"^ written by the kte Dr. Franklin," but In the 
Amerioan Mtueum of 1788, It is only ** ascribed** 
to his pen. Jir, Sparks doubts the authorship, 
bat prints the lines.* 

rma; a wobl 

Some wit of old,— such wits of old there wers^— 
Whose hints showed meaning, whose allusions eare^ 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind. 
Called dear blank poper every Inlisnt mind ; 
Where still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vies a htoL 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and tme; 
Uethinks a genius might the plan puftue. 
I, (ean you pardon my presumption ff ) I*- 
Vo wit^ no genius^— yet Ibr oaoe wlU tty. 

Various the papers yarious wanta prodoee. 
The wants of fiaUoB* eleganee, and vsSi 

• Weik^&Uk 



Men are as various ; and, if right I scan. 
Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray note the fop, — half powder and half laee,— 
Nice as a band-box were his dwelling-place; 
Hc*s the ffilt paper^ which apart you store. 
And lock from yulgar bauds in tue 'scrutoira 

Mechanics, servants, farmers, and so forth* 
; Are copy paper of inferior worth : "^ 
' Less prized, more useful, for your desk decreed. 
Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 

The wretch, whom avarice bids to pinch and 
spare. 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir. 
Is coarse brown paper; such as pedlers choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser*s eontrnst, who destroys 
• Health, lame, and fortune, in a round of joya 
\ Will any paper match him f Yes, throughout^ 
■ He*s a true sinking paper, past all doubt 

Tiie retail politieiaTi*s anxious thought 
. Deems thit side always right, and thai stark 
; naught; 

He foams with censure ; with applause he raves,—- 
, A dupe to rumors, and a tool or knaves; 

He*ll want no t^pe his weakness to proclaim, 
i Willie such a thing as foolscap has a name. 

j The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs higjh, 
I Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry, 
< Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure,-— 
! What's he ff Whatff Touch-paper io })• wart. 

\ What are our poets, take them as they fall. 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ff 
Them and their works in the same dass you'll find ; 
Ihey are the mere waste-paper of maiikind. 

Observe the maiden, innocently sweet ; 
She's fiur white-paper, an unsullied sheet; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains. 
May write his name, and take her for his paina 

One Instanee more, and only one Fll bring ; 
Tis the great man who scorns a little thing. 
Whose thoughts, whose djseds, whose maxims are 

his own. 
Formed on the feelings of his heart alone; 
Tme genuiiie royal paper is his breast ; 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best 

Of the song of Otmnttf Joan^ we haye the 
history In Prof. McVlckar's life of Bard.* At a 
supper of a cony|ylal dub, to which Franklin 
belonged, and of which Dr. Bard, the physldan 
of Washington, was then a member, omectlon 
was made. In Jest, to married men being allowed 
to sing die praises of poets* n^stressea. The 
next morning, at breakrast. Bard reodved the 
following song from Franklin, with a request 
that he would be ready with it by the next 



Of their C9iloes and Fhyllises poets may prat% 

I sing my plain eonntry Joan, 
These twelve years my wife, still the Joy eCiny 
life,— 

Blest day that I made her my ewn I . 

Hot a word of her fiMs, of her shap^ er her air. 
Or of fiames, or of darts, you shall hear; 

I beanty admire, but yirtael prissy 
That Cudes not in seyssty year. 

• DsuMsUe Xsmttfe sf Iks life sfloMfl BsPi, t^ U, 
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Am I loaded with cure, ahe Ukes off * lftrf« ihare. 
That tho burdea ne'er mekec me to reel ^ 

Does good fortune arriTe, the jov of my wifii 
Quite doubles the pleMore 1 leeL 

She defends my good luune, OTea when Tm to 
blame, 

Firm friend as to man e'er was giTen; 
Her compassionate breast feels for all the distressed. 

Which draws down more blessings from heaTen. 

In health a companion delightful and dear, 

Still easy, engaging, and free; 
In sickness no less than the carefulest nurse, 

As tender as tender eaa be 

In peace and good order my household she guides, 

Kight careful to save what I gain ; 
Yet cheerfully spends, and smiles on the friends 

Tto the pleasure to entertain. 

Some faults have we all, and so has my Joaa, 

But then they're exceedingly small. 
And, now Tm grown used to them, so like my own, 

I scarcely eau see them at alL 

Were the finest young princess, with millions in- 
purse. 

To be had in exchange for my Joan, 
I could not get a better, but misht get a worse. 

So rU stick to my dearest old Joan. 

Tho verses to the Jfo^Aer Country have been 
aaagned to Fmnklin^ second visit to England. 



We have an old mother that peevish is grown ; 
She snubs us like children that scarce walk alone; 
She forgets we*re grown up, and have sense of our 
own; 

Which nobody can deny, deny. 
Which nobody can deny. 

If we don't obev orders, whatever the ease, 
She frowns, and she chides, and she loses all pati- 
Eoee^ and sometimes she hits us a slap in the face ; 
Which nobody can deny, 4a 

Her orders so odd are, we often sospeet 
That oee has impaired her sound intellect ; 
But stul an old mother should have due respect; 
Which nobody can deny, 4e. 

Letfs bear with her humors as well as we can ; 
But why should we bear the abuse of her man! 
When servants make mischief, they earn the rattan; 
Which nobody should deny, &n. 

Know, too, ye bad neighbors, who aim to divide 
The sons from the mother, that still she's our pride ; 
And if ye attack her, we're all of her aide; 
Which nobody ean deny, 4e. 

Well join in her law-enita, to baffle all thoea 
Who, to set what she has, wiU be often her foes; 
For we know it must all be onr own, when she 

Whloh nobody can dony, deny. 
Which nobody ean deny. 

The Hkhani^i Sang we find ittribnted to 
FVankliD, in an old collection of tongs, •^The 
Charms of Melody,'* in Harvard library. 

Te narry meehanles eome Join In my song, 
And let yoor brisk ehoma eooM bonndlng along; 
IW some perhaps poor, and sosse rish there 

Ys( au'm wSked, happy and I 



> yoor 



(GMMtoa)— Happy and free^ 
Ui^y and free. 
Yet all are nuited, happy and frasi 

Te tailon of ancient and noUe renown. 
Who clothe all the people in oonntry and town; 
Remember that Adam {your lather and head) 
Tho' the lord of the worid, was a tailor by trade. 
Happy and free, m 

Masons who work in stone, mortar and brick, 
Ajid lay the foundation deep, solid and thick ; 
Tlio' hard be your labour, yet lasting your Umt, 
Both £^^t and China your wonders prodaink 
uappy and free, 4^ 

Ye smiths who forge tools for all tiades here bdow, 
You've nothuig to fear while you smite and yon 

blow; 
All things you may conquer, so happy yonr lot. 
If you are careful to strike while the iron is hot 
Happy and free, Ac 

Ye shoemakers nobly from ages lone past, 
Have defended your rights with the awl to ; 

Ust; 

And cobblers all merry not only stop holes, 
But work night and day for the gooa of our sods^ 
Happy and free, 4^ 

Ye cabinet-makers brave workers of wood. 
As you work for the ladles your work must be good ; 
Ye loiners and carpenters, far offend near. 
Stick close to your trades and you've nothing to 
fear. 

Happy and free^ Ac 

Ye coechmakers must not by tax be eontroTd, 
But ship off vour coaches and fetch us some ffold; 
The roller of your coach made Copemiens rMl, 
And foresee tne worid to turn round like a wheel. 
Happy and free, 4c 

Ye hatters who oft with hands not very fhir. 
Fix hats on a block for blockheads to wear; 
Tho' charity covers a sin now and then. 
You cover the heads and the sins of aU men. 
Happy and free, 4e. 

Ye carden, and spinners, and weavers attend. 
And take the advice of poor Richard, yonr friend ; 
Stick close to your looms, to your wheels, and yoor 

card. 
And yon never need fear of times going hard. 
Happy and free, 4e. 

Ye printers who give ns our leambgand new% 
And unpartially print for Turks, Christiana, and 

Jews; 
Let your fhvorite toast ever sound thro^ the i 
A freedom to press, and a volume in sheetc 
Happy and firee^ 4c 

Ye eoopen who rattle with driver and adas^ 
And lather each day upon hoops and on eeggs ; 
The famous old baflad of *< Love in a tob," 
Yon may sing to the tone of mb^-dnb-doK 
Happy and f^ 4c 

Ye ship4>nflderB, riggers, end makers of salK 
All reed the new Constitution prevaib; 
And soon yon may see on the prond swelliag tide^ 
The ships ef Cdnmbia triomphaatly ride 
Happy and free, 4c 

Baeh tradesman tarns out with his tools fai Ushaa4 
To cherish the erU end keep peeee thro* the land ; 
Eaeh anprentlee and Jonmeyman Join In ny ssa^ 
And let yonr fUlehoms eome bounding alei^ . 
Hqipy end frei^ 4c 
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DATm rssNoa 
John Pasxv, in a work to be hereafter noticed, 
has ^ inaertcd some poetical trooslatioiu from the 
Greek oud Latin, which were ooii»i|;ued to obli- 
vion, through the obliterating medium of rats and 
motiis under the sequestered canopy of au anti- 
quated trunk ; written between the years of 1720 
and 1780, by the learned and facetious David 
French, Esq^ late of the Delaware counties (now 
State).** 

Abs! poorTorickl All that we know of the 
career of the ^'learned and fitcetious** French is 
the record of hi^ death, and lor that we are in- 
debted to the postscript of a letter, dated August 
25, 1742: — ^^ David French was buried yesterday 
in Chester church by the side of his father, and 
Mr. Moxon succeeds him as prothonotary" (of the 
court at New Castle).* His father is stated, by 
Mr. Usher, to havo been Colonel John French, a 
prominent name in the local history of the lower 
counties. 

The translations, printed by Parke, are dx in 
nnmber ; four are from the first, fourth, eleventh, 
and twenty-sixth odes of Anacreon, and two from 
the ekgie^ of Ovid. The smoothness and ele- 
gance df their versification testify to the accom- 
plished scliolarship of the writer, and make ns 
regret some evidence of his ^ facetiouimess,** as 
wcil as learning^ liad not turned up in the ^^anti- 
quated trunk." 



Fein would 1 Atridcs praise. 
Or Cadmus sing in toueful lays; 
The strings wifi sound of love alone, 
Kor kuows my heart another tone. 
I changed the shell and ev*ry string. 
And now Alcides* toils I sing ; 
In vatu to sing his deeds I strove, 
Uy lyre would phiy of nought but lova 
Ye heroes now a long farewell I 
A softer theme best suits my sheU, 
Love's podsioB it will only telL 

On a bed of myrtles made^ 
Or on a greeny elover laid. 
Willingly I'd pass awaj 



In e:irousing— oil the cr 
Cujnd hv fay side s' 
With a Srimuer in 



tdskand* 



like a nevei^tanding wheel. 
Fleeting time is mnning still ; 
We oariclves will dust become^ 
And shall moulder in the tomU 
Oa my frrave why should you laj 
Oil, or gifts that soon decay t 
Rather now before Fm desid. 
With rosy garlands crown ny headi 
All the odors of the spring. 
With a gentie mtatreM bif eg, 
Ere I go to shades of night* 
in put aU my eares ta flij^ 

a 
OaJKiJ^ 
Oft by the maidens I am teM, 
Poor itnacTMa, thoa grow'sk oMI 

MbHy lyis iin4 Pestnr ef PMMflvuils, Igr J. F. 
*rs. Ulft toSL lIsM^ vdT tt. ffait &m 



Take the glas^ and see how years 
Have despoil'd thy head of lioirs; 
See, thy forehead buld af^peanl 

But whether hair adorns my hea4 
Or oil my goldeu tresses fled, 
I do not know, but from their lore. 
Resounding my approaching hoar. 
This truth 1 know, iiifallibly, 
"lis time to five, if d«ath be nigh. 

xii. 
ThaSwaUom, 
Say now, thou twit nt:g swallow, any. 
How shall I punish thee I which wayff 
Say, shall I rather dip thy wing. 
Or toi.gue, that thoa no more mayst suigf 
As cruel Tereut once is said 
T* have done, while yet thou wert a mold. 
Why dost thou, ere tlie mom is nigh» 
Prattling round my window flyf 
Why snatch BathjfUa from my arras, 
While I in dreams possess her ehaimst 



When Bucchtu revels in my tTeast* 

AU my cares are luU'd to rest ; 

CroBSos* self 1 then despise^ 

He*s not so happy in my eyesi 

Then from my lips flow wari>ling oonnd^ 

Sweetest music then abounds: 

Svith laurel wreaths I bind my brow, 

I look disdainfully below. 

Let fools impetuous mah to arms^ 

Me the gen'rous Lyiens chnrma 

Quickly give me, youth, tiie bowl. 

In one Inrge draught 111 drown my soul ; 

Here, rather let me drunken lie, 

Thaa sober, withoat wine to dia 

MATHEB BTUn. 
Tnn witty divine was bom in Boston, 1700. He 
was the son <rf' an Englishman, who died a year 
after his son's birth. On his mother's ride he 
was descended from Richard, the fonnder of the 
Mather family, and John Cottim. Leaving Har- 
vard in 1725, he was ordained in 1788 the first 
pastor of the Hollis Street Church. Here he 
remained nntU the outbreak of the Americftn 
Revolution, when, in consequence of bis adherence 
to the English government, this coimexion wai 
broken ofi'. In 1777 he was denounced In town 
meeting, and afterwards tried before a spedal 
court on the charges of having remmned in the 
town during the siege, prayed for the king, and 
received the visits of British officers. He was 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment with 
his family in a guard-bhip and to be sent to Eng- 
land. The first part of tae sentence was chang^ 
to confinement in his own house, and the seoond 
was never pot in ezeoation. Dnring this impri- 
sonment he amused the good neople of Boston by 
on one occasion V017 composeuly marching to and 
fVo before hb own door, mounting guard over 
himself, having persuaded hb aeiitiiiel to go on an 
errand for him on condition of supplying hia 
pkce dnring hia abaenoa. Tha gnard waa aoon 
removed, again restored, and not kng after dia- 
minsed— ohangea which oraw fVom the doctor tha 
remark that ^ ha had U«n guarded, reguardad, 
and disregarded.** Disregarded ha romalncd, ai 
ha waa hancafortli adfiwad lo Hva In rstiramant 
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We have a last g^limpse of Dr. Byles in tlie 
pondeooe of Franklia : 

Borton, 14th May, 1787. 

It it long since I had the ple.itare of writifig to 
you by Mr. £dwnrd Church, to th:ink yon f«ir your 
friendly mention of me iu a letter that I find was 
tmnsmlttcd to the University of Aberdeen. I doubt 
wlietlicr you ever received it, but, under great 
weakness ny oil age and a p.ihy, I seize this oppor- 
tunity of e np!oyiiig iny daughter to repeat the 
tliauks, which 1 aimei to express in that letter. 
Your Excellency is now the man, that I early ex- 
peeled to see yoiu I cougralulate mv country upon 
her having produced a Franklin, and can only add, 
I wish to rao3t you where complete felicity and we 
shall bo for ever united. I am, my de.ir and early 
(Head, your most affestionete and humble servant, 

M. BVLES. 

P.a I refer you to the bearer, Mr. Pierpont, to 
inform you how my life, and that of my daughterly 
hive been tared by your poimia. 




T 



\^m. 



His doath occDrred some month** after in 1788. 
Ho hfl two daughters, who remained unflincliing 
loyalists, residing together in their futher's house, 
on the corner of Nft^san and Treraont streets, 
which no offer would induce them to part with, 
taking their tea off a table at which Franklin 
had partaken of the same bevera^ blowing 
their fire with a bellows two hundred years old, 
going to church on Sundays in dre^tses of the last 
century, antil 1835, when one of them, as the 
"^^y l!?o^ died of grief, as it is sappiiscd, at hav- 
ing part of the old family mansioa pnlled down 
for the iraprovemsnt of the street. The survivor 
lived two years longer. Both were unmarried, 
and must have attained a good old age, as we find 
Dr. Byles*s daughters spoken of as a couple of 
fine young ladies by tbo Rer. Jacob Bailey* la 
177a. 



• Jten%BiilWywssboniat1t<»w1«r,ManL.la17tL Hswm 
•*Msle4l at llarvBfd CMIeftaw and aftsr vMtltif Enirland t<» o^ 
Isln 4oMoi ■*)d |Nlert*s ordsn, beeaina a inl«UNMrj tn Paw- 
•albfmHuK Mains. Adkorinc U ths erovn at ths ravptatliia, 
lis fstliea te Heva ■eacla» wiMie tiM fMBalaasr of Ms llfi vai 



Dr. BvlcKi^ reputatioii as a wit has 
shadowed his Just claims to regard as a pulpit 
orator. His published sermons, of which Mvml 
are extant, some of them having reached a 
second and third edition, show him to have ^ua- 
sessod a fine imagiimtion, great sldll in ampliticft- 
tion, and groat command of language combined 
with terseness of expression. Passages in these 
discourses would not do discredit to the best old 
English divinesi. Several were preached on pub> 
lie occasions, but are, like all his other disooursea, 
entirely free fiom the political allusions in which 
his brother clergymen so frequently indulged. 
On being a5dced why he avoided tliis topic, he re- 
plied, ^I liavo tlirown up four breast-work% 
behind which I have entrenched myself^ neither 
of which can be forced. In the first place, I do 
not understand politics ; in the second place, yoa 
all do, every man and mother^s son of yon : in the 
tliird pbce, you have politics all the we«k, pray 
let one day in seven be devoted to religion ; in 
the fourth place, I am engaged in a work of infi- 
nitely greater importance : give me any subject 
to pref^ on of more consequence than tne truths 
I bring yoUf and I wiU preach on it the next 

In U)e early part of his life, before and after 
his ordination, I>r. Bylea wrote and published the 
following poems: — 

To his Excellency Governor Bdcher, on the 
Death of his Lady, an Epistle. 1786, pp. 4. 

On the Death of the Queen, a Poem. 1788» 
pp.7. 

An Elegy addrei^sed to his Excellency Governor 
Belcher, on the Death of his Brotliei^in-law, the 
Hon. Daniel Oliver, Esq. ; pp. 6. 

The Cornet^ 1744^ pp. 4. 

The Oonfiagration, the God ai Tempest, and 
Earthquake, pp. 8. 

A portion of these were collected, with several 
otherH, in a small 18mo. volume ai 118 pagesi* in 
178G, with the following brief 

Prrfate, The Poema colleeted in these pagei^ 
were, for the most part, written as the amosements 
of looser hours, while the author belonged to the 
college, and was unbending his mind from severer 
studies in Uie entertainment of the classicii Moet 
of them have been several times printed here^ at 
London, and elsewhere, either separately or in niS»' 
cellanies : and the author has now drawn them into 
a volume. Thus he gives up at onee these lighter 
productions, and bids adieu to the aiiy Mussw 

Tlie poems are for the moat part devotional or 
eU<$;iac, including several hymns, verses written 
in Hilton^s Paradise Lost, To the lleinoiy of % 
Yonng Commander slain in a battle with the 
Indians 1724, To an Ingenious Tounff Gentleman 
on his dedicating a poem to the aothor, To Pfe- 
torio on the tight of Ids picturea, and venes to 
WntU and others. 

He also oontriboted a number of eMaji and 
occasional Tersea to the Kew Enghuid Weeklj 
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Journal. In 1744, A CoUmtian of PoemB 5y 
Seteral Hatidi* appeared in Boston. It is a 
capital xnisoellany of verses^ which seem to have 
been floating aboat in penodicals or manuscript 
at the period. Byles no doubt contributed M>me 
(tf its nfty-five pages, but none of hiH productions 
are pointed out in a copy now in the possession 
of Mr. George llcknor,t which bears on its title 
the inscription, '^Th. Bvles, Given her by her 
Father, Feb. 14, 1768,'* and contains several 
.annotations in the handwriting ai the original 
donor or owner. It is, however, easy to fix upon 
him the courtly answer to the following compli- 
mentary request, in which the blanks have been 
caraftilly filled up with the name cf Byles. 

^ » ftlUBUCO TO BOBBOW VOnll MOMMM. 

The Muse now waits from • • • 's hands to press 
Homei^s hish page, in Pope's IllustrioQS dress: 
How the j^eas'd goddess triumphs to pronounee^ 
The names of * * *, Pope» Homer, aU at onoel 

Soon as your beauteous letter I peruse. 
Swift OS on echo flies tlie answ*nng muse; 
Joyful and eager at your soft eommands. 
To bring my Pope submissive to your haadsi 

do, my dear Pope, transport th' attentive fair. 

And soothe, witb winning harmony, her ear. 

Twill add new graces to thv heavenly song, 

To be repeated by her gentle tongue; 

Thy brignt'ning page in unknown ehanns shall grow. 

Fresh beauties bloom, and fire redoubled glow; 

With sounds improved, thy artful numbers roll. 

Soft as her love, and tnncral as her soul: 

Old Homer*s shade shall smile if she commend. 

And Pope be proud to write, as • • • • to lend. 

It also contains a long and pleasantly written 
poem on Commencement Day, and a few bur- 
lesque ballads probably written by Byles or Joseph 
Green. One of these is as follows. 

A FVIX AJW TBUa ACCOTTKT OF BOW TBX LAXBNTABUB WICKBD 
FBXICCB AKD aiDlAM FIBATIS WCBB TABBX BY TBS VAUABT 

Good people aU, prav understand 

my doleful song of wo: 
It tells a thing done lately, aod 

not very long ago. 

How Frenchmen, Indians eke, a troop 
(who aU had drunk th^r eogues) 

They went to take an English b1o<^: 
O the sad pack of rogues! 

The English made their party goodt 

each was a jolly lad: 
The Indians run away for bloo^ 

and strove to hide like mad. 

Three of the fellowa fa a fright* 

(that b to say in fean) 
Leaping into the sea out-right* 

sows^ over head and earn 

They on the waves in wolU wIm^ 
to swim did make a strife 



• A Oons«tl0a or PoMMi. Br flcvsna llaads. 

Prtotsd sod Bold by B. GracB snd Ombpsbv, st thslr Prlntlnff 
lloHSs la Nswb«i7.slmt ; sad IX QmUb, Ib OomlillL ITdl 

^^%wftli«tlMriBrhlss oTtW Uad, Im» ks«i libendly 
plsssdsteafdiipoMlk9rMt.TWuMV. ^ 



[So in a pond a kitten eries, 
and dabbles for his life; 

While boys about the border seudL 
with brickbats and with stones; 
Still dowse him deeper in the mud; 
^ and break his little bones.] 

What came of them we cannot tell, 

though many Uiitigs are said: 
But this, besive, we know fall well« 

if they were drown*d they're dead. 

Our men did neither cry nor squeek; 

but foueht like any sprites: 
And this 1 to the honour roeak 

of them, the valiant wights! 

O did I not the talent lack, 

of 'thaniel Whittemore; 
Up to the stars — ^i* th* almanack^ 

rd cause their fsme to roar. 

Or could I sine like father Frendi, 

so clever and so high; 
Their names should last like oaken bencli» 

to perpetuity. 
How many pris*ners in they drew, 

say, spirit of Tom Lawl 
Two Frenchmen, and papooses two, 

three sannops, and a squaw. 

The squaw, and the papoose% they 

are to be left alive: 
Two French, three Indian men must die: 

which makes exactly fivei 
[Thus cypher. Sirs, you see I can, 

and eke make poetiy; 
In conunonwealth, sure such a man, 

how useful must he be I] 

Hie men were all eondemn'd, and try'd, 

and one might almost say, 
Theyl or be hang'd, or be repriev'd, 

or eUe theyl run away. 

Fair maidens, now seeeaw, and wail» 

and sing in doleful dumps; 
And eke, ye lusty lubys ah, 

arise and star your stumps. 

This precious po*m shall sure be read. 

In ev*ry town, Itro: 
In every cliimney comer sidd, 

to Portsmouth, Boston fra 

And little children when they cry, 

this ditty shall beguile; 
And tho* they pout, and sob, and sigli* 

shall hear, and hush, and smile. 

The pretty picture too likewise^ 

a4op looks well enough ; 
Tho* nothing to the purpose \is, 

*twiU serve to set It alt 

The poet will be glad, no doubl» 

when all his verse shall ssj, 
Eaeh boy, and girl, and Isss^ and Umt» 

for ever, and for aya. 

Tha collection also contains a number of eukn 
ffjes, which show that Byles was in high frivor In 
Boston. His reputaUon was boI| however, oon- 
fined to his own town or countiy, as ho ootres- 
ponded with Lansdowne. WatU, and Fopai th* 
latter of whom sent him hit Odyvsey. 

The Doctor was an Invetemto ponstar. Tho 
Rev. Jacob Bailey, tho Ifissdonaiy at Fdwiial- 
borough, beforo the Revolution, aays of him, after 
housoiiii 1778: •*!! 



a Tisit to his lKNise» 1 
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reach tSier puns renders h\s oonTersation rather 
distasteful to persoiu of ordinanf elegance and 
refinement** And Mr. Kettell* quotes eouM 
contemporarj verses to the same e£»ct : 

T1icre*8 panning Dylet proTokes our smilcft, 

A man of stately partii 
He yUits folks to crack his iokes, 

Which uerer meud their ueart&. 

With strutting gait and wig so great. 

He walks along the streets; 
And throws out wit, or what's like it, 

To every one he meeta 

The latter part of his parody of Joseph Green's 
parody on his p^hn, shows that ho was occasion- 
ally coarse in his Jesting; hut we have never 
heard any indelicacy or irreverence idleged i^nst 
him. 

The anaf which have, heen preserved, show 
iliat his reputation as a Wit was well deserved. 
There was a slough opposite his house, in which, 
on a certain wet day, a chaise containing two of 
the town council stuck fast. Dr. Byles canie to 
his door, and saluted tlie officials witli the remarlL 
** Gentlemen, I have often complained to yon of 
this nuisance without any attention being paid to 
it, and I ain very glad to see you stirring in thU 
matter now.** 

In the year 1780, a very dark day occurred, 
which was long remembered as ** the dark day." 
A lady neighbor sent her son to the l>octor to 
know if he could tell her the cause of tlie 
obscurity. ^My dear,** was the answer to the 
messenger, ^ give mv compliments to your motlier, 
and tell her that I ain as much in the dark as 
she is.** 

One day a ship arrived at Boston with three 
hundred street lamps. The same day, the Doctor 
happened to receive a call from a lady whose 
conversational powers were not of the kind to 
render a long mterview desirable. He availed 
himself of the newly arrived cargo to despatch 
his visitor. *^ Ilave yon heard the news ?** said 
he, with emnha<ds. ^^ Oh, no I What newsT 
" Why three hundred new lights have eome over 
in the ship this morning from London, and the 
selectmen have wisely ordered them to be not in 
irons immediatelv.^* The visitor forthwith 
decamped in search of the particulars of this inva- 
sion or religions liberty. 

When brought before his Judges at the time of 
his trial tliev reque»tel him to sit down and 
warm himself. "Gentlemen,** was the reply, 
" when I came among you, I expected persecu- 
tion; but I could not think you would have 
offered me the fire so snddenlv.** 

A mot oi Byles*s is related by the hospitable 
. wito of Boston, to the visitor, as he passes by 
King's Chapel, in Tremont street There are two 
ooorses of windows bv which that building is 
lighted on iu sides; the lower ones are nearly 
square. In allnsion to this architectural peoo- 
nanty of the square embrasures of iU solid walU, 

Sles said that he had often heard of eedesiasti- 
canons, bot never saw tiie portholes before. 
Anotlier, a revolationary wittidsm, does Jostioa 
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to Byles*i toryifm. When the British troops, the 
lobsters, passed his door, after entering tlie town: 
" Ah,** said he, ** now our grievancee wiH be red- 
dressed.*** 

Ilis system of practical Jokinq b sttd to have 
been as felicitous as his verbal, thooi^ rather 
more eipensive to the victims. 

The Doctor, however, oocasionally met Us 
match. A lady whom hi had long courted 
unsuccessfully, niarried a gentleman by the name 
of Quincy. "So, madam,** said the nnsoooess- 
tal suitor, on meeting her afterwards, ^ it i^peais 
vou prefer a Quincy to Byles.** *' Yes, for if there 
had been anything worse than hiU$^ God wonld 
have afflicted Job with thcnL** 

He was not, however, always nnsnooesslid with 
the &ir sex, as he was twice married. His first 
wife was a niece of Governor Belcher, and her 
successor, the dignity apparently diminishing 
witli the relationship, a daughter ai lieatenaot- 
Govemor Tailer. 

In person Dr. Byles was tall and well propor- 
tioneo. liis voioe was powerful and mefodioos, 
and he was a graceful and impressive q>eaker. 

flOM ▲ MMMUOm 0!f TIIS rKOMSTt VILCIWS OF TBB BOM; AS* 

m nnrvBB clouovc oumgu mt cnuB& 
It is a dying body, and therefore a vile Bodji 
Here oar Bodies now stand, perhaps flourishing la 
all the Pride aud Bloom o[ Youth: strong ear 
Sinews; moist our Bones; active and soppw oar 
Joints; our PuIbcs beating with Vigor, and oar 
HearU leaping with a Profusion of Life and Eiiergv. 
But oh 1 V aiti Appearance and i^udy Dream I Soray 
every man at lus best Estate, is altogether Vani^. 
He walks in a vain show, he glitters with delnsivs 
Colors^ he spends his years as an Idle Tale. What 
avails it, that he is now hardy and robost, who mmt 
ouickly paut npon a Deathbed. ^ What avails i^ 
that his uuibs are sprightlv in their easj MotioM^ 
which must quickl v stretch in their dying Agony. 
The Lips now floshVi with a Rosy Cdoor, will aaea 
quiver and tarn poleu The Eves that rose with s 
inmrkling Vivacitv, will fix in a ghastly Horror. 
The most musieai Voiee will be stopp'd; and the 
tuneful Breath fly away. Jhe Face where Beoaty 
now trium[^ will appear eold, and wan, and di»> 
mal, rifled by the Hand of Death. A eold swest 
will chill the Body; a hoarse Rattling will fiU the 
Throat ; the Heart will heave with Pain and Laboor, 
and the Lungs catch for Breath, hot gasp in vaia 
Cor Friends stand in Tears about oar Bed. Tbef 
weep; but they cannot help as. The very watsr 
with which they woold cool and moisten oar parelMd 
Mouths, we receive with a hollow groan. Anon ws 
give a Gasp, and they shriek oat in Distress^ **0k! 
Wt Oimt 1 Hiu J)emdr The Body in that Instsst 
stretches on Uie sheets, an awful Gotpssu 

• • • • • 

It is folded in a Winding Sheet, His nailed ia s 
bhick CofBn, and it is deposited in a silent Vad^ 
amidst Shade and Solitada The skin breaks sod 
moulders away; the flesh drops in Dwfc fkwa tfat 
Bones; the Bones are eovered with Uaek Moold, 
and Worms twist about them. The Cofllas brssk. 
and the Graves sink in, and the di^einted SksUloa 
strsws the kwdy Vaalt 

• • • • • 
Bvtehl what a blessed Cbaagt win tlie R«B^ 

• •• On Biy iHen to llMiMir ssys Mm Atei^ to Mb^ 
bloffmplir «r th« 3r«ar ITiS, M ftiond Um town M i# ttwg 
•lid M Dr. Bxk« of paaaloff nifmMy MMvssfd t^Mr^M^ 
■oMStadFdrMSad.* AasoMa Wscta & fUL 
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rection mnlse upon onr <]cnd Bodi^L TerliApe th« 
Womift have feasted themselves uimiq onr Lost Dust; 
but they shall refund it, and give bock every lAtom; 
all that reiiUy beltngi to our nunaerical Body. 
The Fishes perhaps have cnteu the Carcase, buried 
in the Waves, aiid Lost in the Depths of the Ocean. 
But the sea also shall return it W-k. and give up 
the Dead which are in it These Bodies mar dj^' 
solve, and scatter among the Elements. Our Fluids 
mnv forsake their Vesj^cls ; the i^olid contract, and 
fold up in its primitive Miniature^ And cveu after 
that the little iavigible Bones may moulder to finer 
Du^t, the Dust may rcfiue to Water, wander in a 
Cloud, float in a River, or be Wt in the wide Sea, 
aud uudistinguished Drop among the WaveiL They 
may be again sucked up by tlie Sun, and fall in a 
Shower upon the Earth; they may refresh Uie 
Fields with Dew, flourish in a Spire of Grass; look 
green in a Leaf, or gaudy in a Flower or a Blossom. 

m BvmsrLT, ▲ rrric or thb anuRBcenox; pbom tub 

MEDITATIOB 07 CAS8UC, TBB SOB Or AUUEO. AM KS&AT. 

What more entertaining specimen of tlio Xlesuiw 
rection is there, in the whole Circumference of 
Nature f Here are all the wonders of the Day iu 
Uiniature^ It was once a despicable Wonu> >t i< 
raised a kind of pointed little Bird. Formerly it 
crawled along with a slow aud leisurely Motion : 
DOW it flutten aloft upon its guilded Wiug& IIow 
much imnroved is its specklM Covering, when nil 
the Gauainess of Colour is scattered about its 
Pluxnngeu It is spangled with Gold and Silver, aud 
has every Gem of the Orient sparkling among its 
Feathers. Here a brilliant spot, like a clear Dia- 
mond, twinkles with an unsullied Flame, nud trem- 
bles with num*roua Lights, that glitter in a gay 
OoufnsioD. There a Saphire easts a milder Glcum, 
and shews like the blue £xp:uise of Heaven in a 
fair Winter Evening. In this Place an luncniM, like 
the caUn Ocean, displays its cheerful and vivid Green. 
And close by a Kuby — ^flames with the ripened 
Bhish of tbe Morning. The Bresist and Less, like 
Ebony, shone with a fflorioos Darkness; while its 
expanded Wings are edged with the golden Mag- 
nincenco of the Topn& Tliiis the illustrious little 
creature is furnished with the divinest Art, and 
looks like an animated composition of Jewels, that 
blend their promiscuous Beams about hioL Thus* 
O Cauifn, shall the Bodies of Good Men be raised ; 
tiius shall thoy shin«» and thus fly away. 

FBOH TBB OOXnAOBAnOK 

But 1 what sounds are abje to convey 
Hie wild eoiifttsions of the dreadful day I 
Eternal momitoins totter on their base. 
And strong conTulsionB work the valley'a face; 
Fierce hurricanes on sounding pinions soar. 
Rush o*er the land, on the toss'd billows roar, 
Aud dreadfol in resistless eddies driven. 
Shake all the crystal battlements of heaTea. 
See the wiM winds, big blustering in the air, 
Drire throush the forest*, down the mountains tear. 
Sweep o*er the Talleys in their rapid course. 
And nature bends beneath the impetuous force. 
Storms rush at storms, at tempests tempests roar. 
Dash waves on waves, and thunder to the shorOi 
Columns of smoke on heavy wines ascend. 
And dancinff sparkles fly before tne wind. 
Devouring flames, wide-wavinir, roar aloud. 
And melted monutnins flow a flery flood: 
Then, all at onee, immense the fires arise, 
A bright destraetion wraps the emekling tkiee ; 
While all the elements to melt conspire^ 
And the worid blaaes iii the final finw 

Yet aball ye, flamei^ the wasting globe itftM^ 



And bid the skies with purer splendour ilhlneb 
Th^ earth, which tlie prolific fires consume^ 
To beauty burns, and witlicrs into bloom ; 
Improving in Uie fertile flame it lies. 
Fades into fonn, and into vigour dies: 
Fre^lwlawnii.g glories blush amidst the blaze, 
Aud nature all renews her flowery face. 
With endless charms tlkc evcrln&ting year 
Rolls round the seasons in a full career; 
Spring, evcr-blouuiiijg, bii^s the fields rejoice; 
And warbling birds try their melodious voice; 
Where'er she treads, hlics ULbidden blow. 
Quick tulips rise, and sudden roi^es glow: 
ller pencil paints a thousand beauteous fcene% 
AVhcre blosMms bud amid immortal greens; 
Each Ktrenm, in maze^i, murmurs as it Hows, 
And floating forests gchtly bend tlieir bougliff. 
Thou, autumn, too, sitt'st m the fi^grai.t thade, 
Wh'le the ripe fruits blush all uiound Uiy head: 
Aud lavish nature, with luxuriant hands. 
Ail the soft mouths^ in g.iy confusiou bleudik 

VBW BXOLABP nTIOL 

To Tliee the tuneful Anthem ranrs. 
To Thee, our Fatheiv* God, and our^a; 

This wildemew we chose onr seat: 
To rights secured by equal laws 
From persecution*s iron daws, 

We nere have sought our calm retreat. 

Seel how the Flocks of Jesus rise I 
See! how the face of Paradise 

Blooms through tlie thickets of the wild 
Here Liberty erects her throne ; 
Here Plenty pours her treasures down ; 

Peace snules, ns hc-iveuly cherubs mUd. 

Lord, guard tliy Favors : Lord, extend 
Where farther Western Suns descend ; 

Nor Southern Mens the blessings bound; 
Till Freedom lift her cheerful head. 
Till pui-e Religion onward spread, 

Aud besmiii.g wrap the world around. 

JOSEPH QBEEN. 
Joespn Gree!!, xvho, during the greater part of a 
long lifetime, maintained tlie reputation of bdng 
the foremost wit of his day, ivas liom in Bofiton, 
in 1706, and took his degree at Harvard, at the 
age of twenty. He next engaged in busmess aa 
a distiller,* and continued in mercantile purhuits 
for many years thereby oma^^ing a large fortune, 
WitlioQt taking a prominent part in politicfi, his 
pen was always ready when any occasion for 
satire pre^nted^ to improve it for tlie oolainns of 
tho contemporaiy pre^ or the separate venture 



^ ^JU44. 



of a pamphlot These eff^skms wore in smoothly 
written verse, and are fhll of liuiiior. One of tha 
most prominent is, EnUTUAnmmki for A Fm- 
(«r*s Ecening: leing a full and trv4 Aeeaunt ^a 
tery strange and itonderful Sight tsen M Bo$t»m^ 
^n tie tiotnty^ieventh oflkeemher^ 1749, at maoH 
day^ the truth ((fithick eon he atleeted hy a great 
nwnher at people^ uho actually §aw the eatac 
uith thetr own eyee^ hy ms, the Hon, B. R Eeq. 
Tills long title is a prelude to a poem of somo 
dozen looi«e] v printed oetavo pages only« In whloh 
the celebration of a masonio ibsUral la a ohurdi 

• "AuMUeaifadtht ^OUsi^^sAs.'wj^iba 
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is satirized : the proecssioii to the place of assein- 
blogo; the sornion heard; the o4journinent to a 
tavern, and tlio junketing which followed, being 
the subject matter, the writer evidently regarding 
a place of public worship as an incongruous loca- 
lity for 8uca an assemblage. It is thus summed 
up in the opening lines: — 

O Mum renow»rd for •tory-telling. 

Fair Clio, leave thy aiiy dwelling. 

Kovr while the slrcami like marble stand, 

Hcl I fast by winter** icy hand ;^ 

Kow while the hills arc cloth'd in stiow ; 

Kow while the ke.-n north-wo^t wiiidi blow; 

Fro:n the bleak fields and chilling air 

Unto tlio warmer hearth repair: 

Where frie.ids in cheerful circle met 

In social conversation sit 

Cotne, goddess, a:id our cars regale 

Wi.h a diver:i!)g Christmas tale. 

O come, and in thy verse declare 

Who wore the men, and what they were, 

Anl w!»at t!icir uames, and what their fame^ 

And what the caii^e for which they come 

To house of Go.l from house of alo» 

And how the ]iarson toU his talc : 

How they rctura'd, in manner odd. 

To house of ale from bourse of God. 

Another of hi^ poems is A Ifour^ftil Lamen- 
lotion for the Death of Mr, OH Tenar^ wriUen 
after a c!iango in the currency. He was lUso a 
contributor with Byles and others, to "A Collec- 
tion of Pocmg, by several hands," published at 
Bv«ton, in 1744. An Elegy on the tonj-erpceted 
death of Old Janus (the New England Weekly 
Coiirant) is no doubt fro:n the pen of one of the 
two wits whose productions it is not always easy 
to distinguish, and whose talents were conibinod 
in a wit combat which excited inndi merriment 
at the time. It arose from the desire of Governor 
Belcher to secure tlie good company of Dr. Byles 
in a viMt by c^ea td some Indian tribes on the 
eastern coast of the province. Byles declined his 
invitation, and the Gox'emor set sail from Boston, 
alune, on a Saturday, dropping anchor before the 
castle in the bay, 'for Sunday. Here he per- 
suaded the chaplain to exchange pulpits with the 
eloquent Doctor, whom he invited on board in 
the afternoon, to tea. On leaving the cabin at 
the conclusion of the repast, he found him:^lf, to 
his surprise, at sea, with a fair wind, the anchor 
having been weighed while he Wiis talking over 
the cheering cup. Return was out of the ques- 
tion, and the Doctor, whose good-natured counte- 
nance seems to indicite that he could take as well 




paring for divine service, . 
was no hymn-book on board, and to meet tlie 
emergency, Byles oomposed a few verses. On 
their return Gfrecn wrote an aooount of this im- 
promptu, with a parody upon it, to which Bvles 
respondel by a poem and parody in return. Tlie 
whole will be found at the conclusion of this 
article. 

Greenes satire win universally directed agmnst 
arbitrary power, and in fuvor of freedom. He 
frequently parodied the addrcMOs of Governor 
Beloher, who, it i^ supposed, stood in some awt 
of his pen. In 1774^ after the withchnwal of tlie 
ehorter oC MissMhtisetto by Iho British PariUir 



ment, the eouncHlors of the provinoe were ap- 
tioinled by the crown, instead of as heretofore 
Dcing chosen by popular election. One of theeo 
appointmenti was tendered to Green, but imme- 
dmtely declined by him. lie did not, however, 
take any active part on the popular side, the qiuet, 
retiring habit of hi^ mind, combining with the 
infinnitics of his advanced years, as an induce- 
ment to repose. In 1775 he sailed for Enghind, 
where he p«^scd the rein;under of his life in a 
seel uded but not inhospitable retirements He died 
in 1780. A humorous epitaph written on Green 
by one of his friends, in 1743, indicates the popu- 
lar appreciation of his talents: 

Riste Viator, here lies one, 
Whose life was whim, whose soal wss pan. 
And if you ga too near his heanc, 
He'U joke you, both iu prose and veist. 

wmn wM i iEi i vcbiso ▲ totacf* 
Great God thy works our wonder i-sise; 

To thee our sweUing notes belong; 
While skies and wi:a€U S-td rocks and seas 

Around shsU echo to oar song. 

Thy power produced tliis mighty fnuno^ 
Aloud to tlice the tempesU roar, 

Or softer breecej ta:.e thy name 
Gently along the shelly shorsu 

Round thee the scaly nation roves, 
Thy opening haua« their joys bestow. 

Through all tlie blushing coral grove*. 
These siieut gay retreats below. 

- Bee the broad sun forsake the skies, 

Glow OB the waves aud dowaward gUd<:^ 
Anon heaven opens all its eyes, 
And star-beams tremble o^er the tideu 

Each various scene, or day or night, 
Lcir«l ! points to tliee our noorish'd soul; 

Thy glories fix our whole delight; 
So the toueh'd needle coarto the pole. 

In David*s FSoIms an oversight 
Byles found one morning at his tsa^ 

Alas I that he should never write 
A proper psahn to slug at sea. 

Thus ruminating on his seat, 

Ambitious thoughts at length prevail'l 
The bard determined to complete 

The part wherein the prophet faiVd. 

He sat awlule and stroke I his mns^* 
Then taking up his tuneful pen. 

Wrote a few stansas for the use 
OS his seafisriug brethren. 

The task perform*d, the bard eonteni, 
Well chosen was each flowing word; 

On a short voyage himself he went» • 

To hear it read aad sung ea board. 

Jfect serious Christiaiw do aver, 
(Their credit sure we may rely on,) 

In former ti*nes that after pmrer, 
Th<^ used to sing a song of Zion. 

Our modem pamon hnvi-^c prayd. 
Unless Imid fame <mr lii^.th beffmDes 

Bat down, took out his book ami said, 
•«Let*to sing a psalm of Mather Bytoi^* 
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At fint, when he began to read. 

Their heads the assembly downward hong. 
Bat he with boldness did proeeed. 

And thnt he read, and thna they eiuig. 



With rest amazement we surrey 

The wonders of the deep. 
Where maekerel swim, and porpoise play. 

And crabs and lobsters creep. ^ 

Fish of all kinds inhabit here, 

And throng the dark abodes 
Here haddock, hake, and ilouuden arc. 

And eels, and perch, and cod. 

From raging winds and tempests free. 

So smoothly as we pass» 
The shining surface seems to be 

A piece of Bristol glass. 

But when tlie winds and tempests riso« 

And foaming billows swell, 
Ihe vessel mounts above the skies^ 

And lower sinks than heU. 

Our heads the tottering motion fed. 

And quickly we become 
Giddy as new-dropp*d calves, and reel 

Like Indians drank with i 



What praises then are due that we 

Thus far have safdy got, 
Amarescoggin tribe to see^ 

And tribe of Peuobsoot 

rAlOftV BY XAIBSS WTOX. 

In Byles's works an oversight 

Green spy'd, as once hesmok*d hb chunk; 
Alasl that Byles should never write 

A song to sing, when folks are drank. 

Thus in the chimney on his block. 
Ambition fir*d the 'stiller's pate; 

He summon'd all his tittle stock. 
The poet*e volume to complete. 

Lonff paus'd the lout, and scratch'd his skull, 
Tnen took his chalk [he own'd do pen,] 

And scrawrd some docgrel, for the whole 
Of his flip-drinking brethren. 

The task perform'd— not to content- 
Ill chosen was each Grab-street word; 

Strait to the tavera dub he went, 
To hear it bellow'd round the board. 

Unknown delijghts hia cara explore^ 

Inured to midnight eaterwauli^ 
To hear his hoarse companions roar. 

The horrid thing hia anleess serawliL 

The elub, if fame we may rely on, 
Conven'd» to hear the dranken eatdi. 

At the three>horse-shoes, or red lion— ^ 
Tipling began the nightTs debaoeh. 

The little 'stiller took the pint 

Fall fraught with flip and sc 
And, after a long stuttVing, mesAt 

To sing a song of Josy Green. 

Soon as with stamVing tomrne, t» rend 

The dranken ballad, he beffan. 
The einb from elarn'ring strait reeede^ 

To hear Urn roar the thing alooib 



Drink of all smacks^ inhabit here^ 
And throng the dark abode; 

Here's ram, and sugar, and small beer. 
In a continual flood. 

From cruel thoughts and eonseienee free. 
From dram to dram we pass: 

Our checks, like apples, ruddy be; 
Our eyebalU look like glassL 

At once, like furies up we rise. 

Our raging passions swell ; 
We huri the bottle to the skies^ 

But why, we cannot telL 

Our brains a tott*ring motion fed. 

And quickly we Moome 
Sick, as with negro steaks,* and red 

Like Indians orunk with ram. 

Thus lost in deep tranquillity, 

- We sit, supine and sot, 
Till we two moons dbtinctly 



Liii we two moons dtstincti] 
Come give us t'other pot 



Withes 

The enn to broad, so deep, 
Where pvneh eneeeeds to Nrong 

BolklnddightMflip^ 



Dr. Bjles*s cat, alluded to in the piece just quot- 
ed, received the compliment of on elegy at her 
decease, which is stated, in an early manuscript 
copy in the Philadelphia library, to be written 
by Joseph Green. The excellence of the lines 
will, perhaps, emlmlm grimalkin in a more than 
£g>*ptian perpetuity, and give her claim to rank, 
at a humble distance, with the great ones of her 
race : *^ Tyb our cat,'* of Gonuner Gurton's Needle, 
the sportive companion of Montaigne in his tower,t 
and the grimalkin who so demnrely graces tiie 
top of the great arm-clioir of the ikmous Dr. Syn- 
tax. Our copy is taken from the London Maga- 
zine of November, 1783, where it is introdnocnl 
by a request for its insertion by a subscriber, and 
is aeoompanied by the psoha and parodies already 
quoted. 

Taa roar's LAmnrrATiov voa tm ums or ms cat, wmca 
KB man to call as Mesa. 

FaUs qiusdsm d«lldOB erst c^Jnadara AdolMcentls. 



Opprcss*d with grief in heavy strains I nonm 
Tne partner of mr studies from me torn. 
How shall I sin^f what numbers shall I ehnsef 
For in my fav*nte cat Fve lost my muse. 
Ko more I feel my mind with raptures fir^d, 
I want those airs that Puis so oft inspired: 
No crowding thoughts my ready fancy filly 
Nor words run fluent from my ea^ quill ; 
Yet shall my verse deplore her erael fSite^ 
And celebrate the virtues of my eat 

In acts obscene she never took delight; 
No caterwauls disturb'd onr sleep by night ; 
Chaste as a virgin, free from every stain. 
And oeighb'ring eats mew*d for her love in vafau 

She never thirsted for the chickens' blood ; 
Her teeth she only used to chew her food ; 
Harmless as satirca which her master wrHei^ 
A Ibe to seratehing, and naosed to Inte^ 
She in the studv was my eonstaat mate ; 
There we together manT evenhigs sat 
Whene'er I felt my towMag tktiw fail, 
I stroked her head, her eais^ her back, and tall; 



eThKssyssaeilclesI m«s e n rtaasl !• Ike aoMB, sflaiss 
to wkst Miisd St • sMiTlvtd slab «• wkMi vTOMeabe- 
lMif«4. wbers ttssks eat from tke raai|»ef s issA nscfs weie 
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And M I rtroWd improT'd my dying tang 
Fr<an the sweet notei of her melodioiu toogiM: 
ller purre and mews so evenly kept time, 
She purr'd in metre, and she mewM in rhym^ 
But when my dulueas has too stubborn prov'd. 
Nor could by I'uds*s music be remoT'd, 
Oft to the well-known volumes have I gonc^ 
And stole a line from Pope or Addison. 

Ofttimes when lost aimdtt poetic beAt» 
She lenping on my knee has took her seat | 
There saw the tliroei Uiat rock'd my lab'nug brain» 
And lick*d and daw'd me to myself again. 

Tlien, friends, indulge my grief, and let me moam. 
My cat is gone, ah I never to return. 
Now in my study, all tlie tedious nighty 
Alone 1 sit^ and unassisted write; 
Look often round (O greatest cause of pmn)^ 
And riew the numerous labors of my brain ; 
Those Quires of words airay'd in pompous rhyme^ 
Which braved the jaws of all-devouring time. 
Now undefended a:id unwntch*d by eat% 
Are doom*d a Tietim to the teeth of ratSb 

Green, like Byles, and almost all men of tme 
hamor, could pass from gay to grave with grace 
and feeling. The Eclogue Sacrii to the Memory 
qf the Ret. Jonathan Mayhew* which ia attn- 
bnted to him, amply meets the requirements of its 
ooconoiL It la tiuly described in the prefatory 
argoment. 

^ Fidolio and Dnieiua, young men of a liberal 
edncation, who maintained a ^reut esteem and 
afTecUoiiate rcjj^ard for the deoensod, were ecpo- 
rated from each other for several years, fldetio, 
after a long absence, pays an early vimt to Du- 
leios, his friend and former companion, wbom he 
finds in his bower, employed in stud^ and con- 
templatioQ. Their meeting begins with mntoal 
tokens of love and atfection; after wliicfa they 
enter into a discourse expressing the beantifu 
appearance of the summer season, and their ad- 
miration oi the works of Providence ; represent- 
ing, at the same time, the beautiful but short- 
lived state iA the flowers; from whence Fidelio 
takes occasion to draw a similitude tyincal ai the 
frailty and uncertainty of human life ; ne observes 
^ stalk of a vine which has been btely struck 
by tlmnder. This providential event reminda 
Fidelio of the afflictive dispensation of the law of 
God in tlie death of a late useful and worthypos- 
tor, whidi he reveals to his companion. They, 
greatly dqjected, bewail the loss or so trusty, use- 
fiil, aiM worthy a man, but mutually console each 
other, by representing the consummate happiness 
whidi saints ei\)oy upon their admisrioo to the 
mansions of immortal felicity. They eondnde 
with an ode, expressing a due nhmisuoa to tha 
win of IleaTen.*^ 
We qnote this oondunoo. 

Parent of alll thou sonree of light! 
Whose will seraphie powers oMy, 
The hearenly Nue, as one vnits^ 
And thee their ▼ow'd obeMsaee paj. 

• An Spleens Bsersd to the llsmeiy ef th» Bsv. Dr. 

ThowlM.tbslwt.thsploo^Midt 

Live la their 4MtiHi sod flonHih la lbs fravt^ 



«^ Lord, to eimBeenite 
0«r ^Mk ripe fitiiu of early day% 
To thee^ whose eare to as is greats 
Whose love demands our eoootant praiML 

Thy ooYereign wisdom lbrm*d the plan, 
Ahiughty power, which none eontrd ; 
Then raisM this noble ttmcture, man, 
Aad gave hun aa immoital souL 

AH earthly beings here who moTe^ 
Exp e rien ce thypatemd eare^ 
And fed the influenee of thy love, 
Wluch aweetens life from year to year. 

Tbon hast the keys of life and death. 
The springs of future joys and bliss ; 
And when thou lock*st our door of b rea th , 
Frafl life and all its motions eease. 

Oar mom of years whieh smile in bloom. 
And those arriv*d at eve of a^ 
Most bow beneath thy sovereign doon^ 
And qolt this frail, this moftd stageu 

In aD we see thy sovereign sway, 
Thv wisdom guides the ruliiig sun ; 
BttbauBsiTe, wo thy power obey, 
In all we own ''thy will is dooei* 



lise^ 
weerave; 



O may oor thooghts superior rii 
To tlungs of sense whieh here w 
Hay we with eare that interest piiaob 
Whieh lies so fer beyond the gnre. 

.Coodoct as safe through each event. 
And dmnging eeene of life bdow ; 
Till we arrive where d.iys are spent 
In jeys whieh ean no changes know. 

Lord, in thy oerviee « emplor. 

And when we*ve served thee here on earth 

Reedve as henee to redms of jqjr* 

To join with those of heavenly birth. 

If ay we from angels learn to sing; 
Tlio songs of high seraphie strain ; 
Then moant aloft on enerabir wing% 
~ or to worids that eease from pahk 



Offsin hM ta earth rppajr* the siMsnl's ssre, 
An4 evsalBff Mus tnlrtos te ssl mors Mr. 
: yilnlsd hgr XbsoMi and Jehs FlMt 



With angcH aenmhsb aaints above^ 
MaT we thy rionoos praise di^ay 
And sing of my redeeming love, 
Throogh the revdves of endless day. 

JOHN GAIXEinDXB. 

Jomr Caujexder, the first historian of Rhode 
Ishund, was bora in Boston in the Tear 170«. He 
entered Harvard at the age of thirteen, and snip 
dnated ia 172a. In 1727 he waa fioeosed to 

pveaoh by <he fint Baptist Chnroh in Boston, eT 
which hia nnole, Elisha Callender, waa partor, 
having snooeeded Ellis GaUender, the grandfether 
of the snljeot of tliis sketch, in tlie same offioew 
In Angnst, 172a, he aooepted a eaU totha Baptist 
cfanroh in Bwansey, Massachwetts, ^ers he ra* 
mained until Febnmry, 178a He was next after 
aetyed over the first Baptist ebiirbh at Newport^ 
where be continued until his death, after a Ifaa- 



gering lUiieM, Jannaiy 26^ 1748w 
il to Newport be beoain 



Soon afterUa 

ine n member of a 

Bianry nd fdiiloso^iical society cstabBshed te 
the piaoe. al the io^tSgatioo, it ia 8appoae4» «( 
DeaaBeAdey, in 1780, afterwards inooiiMmto4 
ia 1747, with tbe title, in oomaquaMC cflU doMr- 
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tion of five hundred poands sterling by Abraham 
Redwood, of ^the Compaoy of the RcdwixKl 
library.*' 

In 1739 Mr. Oallcuder pnblishtid An Huto- 
rieal V^eourne on the citU and religiout ajfain 
<ff the Colony of Rhode Inland and Proiidence 
I^lantatiotigy in AVw England^ in AmerieOyfrom 
thejlnt wttlement, 16da, ta the end of the fir$t 
century. It was delivered on tlio twenty-l'ourtli 
of March, 1738, Uio first centennial anniversary 
of the cession of Ar|uedncck or Uhode Island by 
tlie t-achenis Cannonicus and Miantannoniu, ^^unto 
Mr. Coddington and his friends united unto hini.'^ 
It occupies ono liundred and twenty octavo iiages 
in the reprint by the Kliode I&land Historical 
Society, and contains a concise and temperate 
stateiiient of the difficulties with the Mas>achu- 
setts colonists whicli led to the fonnation of the 
settlement, its early struggles, its part in King I 
Philip's war, and of its social aud ecclesiastical ; 
affairs. lie dwells with just (»atislaction on tlie 
lib^al principles of the colony. ! 

I do not know there was ever before, since the : 
world eame into the Church, such an instance, tis < 
the tettlemciit of this Colony aud Ifloud. lu other 
States, the civil rongiatmte had for ever a publio 
driving ia the particular •chemes of faith, and modes 
of worship; at least., by negative discounigementa^ ' 
by aiinexiiig the rewards of honor and profit to his 
own opinions ; and gcicrally, tlie subject was bouiid 
by peual lawft, to believe tliat set of doctrii.es, end 
to worship God in that manner, the mogistrate 
pleased to prescribe. Cliristian magistrates would : 
unaccountably assume to themselves the same autlio- ' 
rity in religious affair^ which any of the Kii.gs of | 
Jndah, or Isniel, exereiged, eitlier by usur]>ation, or ' 
by the immediate will and iuepiration of Gud, and a 
great deal mors toa As if Uie becoming Christian 
gave tlie magistrate any new right or authority over '. 
his subjects, or over the Church of Chri>t; and ns if 
that because they submitted personally^ to the aut ho- 
rity and government of Cnri$t in his word, that 
therefore they might clothe themselves with his au- 
thority ; or rather, take his teeptre out of his hand, i 
and lord it over God't heritaga It is lamentable 
that pagans and infidels allow more liberty to diris- 
tiana, than they were wont to allow to one another. 
It is evident, the civil magistrate, as such, can have 
no aatliority to decree articles of faith, and to deter- 
mine modes of worship, and to interpret the laws of 
Christ for his subjects^ but what must belong to all 
magistrates ; but no magistrate can have more autho- 
rity over conscience, than what is necessary to pre- 
serve the publio peace, and that can be only to pre- 
vent one sect from oppressing another, and to keep 
tlie peace between tliem. Kothing can be more evi- 
dently proved, than ** the right of private judgment 
for every man, in the nfTairs of his own salvation,** 
and that both from the plainest principles of reason, 
and the plainest declarations of the scripture. This , 
is the foundation of the Reformation, of toe Christian > 
rslif:ion, of all religion, which necessarily Implies ; 
efaoice and judgment But I need not labor a point, | 
that has been so often demonstrated so manj^ wave ! 
Indeed, as every man believes his own opinions the | 
bsst, bseause tlie tmest, and onght charitably to wish \ 
all others of the tame opinion, it must seem reason- 
able ths magistrate diould have a puUie leading in 
religiotts affairs, but as he almost for ever exceeds 
the due bounds *nd as error prtraUs ten times mors 
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than truth in the world, the interest of trutli and the 
right of private judgment seem better secured, by a 
universal toleration that shall suppress all profone- 
nessand immomlity, and preserve every piiriy in the 
free and undisturbed liberty of tlieir consciences, 
while Uiey coutiimo quiet and dutiful subjects to the 
State. 

Callendcr pnhlished a sermon in the same year 
at the <>rdin.aiitm of Mr. Jeremiah Condy, to the 
care (»f tlic Baptist Church in Boston, in 1741, on 
tlie advantages of early religion, before a society 
of young men at Newport, and in 1745 on the 
death of his friend the Kev. Mr. Clap. He also 
fonued a collccticm of papers relative to tlie his- 
turr of the 13apti^ts in America. 

Gallcnder was married Fcbnmry 16, 1780, to 
£lizal>eth 1 Jardin of Swnnscy, Massachusetts. He 
is described as of niediuut stature, with regular 
features, a fair complexion, and agreeable man- 
ners. 

The Centennial DisconrFe was reprinted in 
1688, a century aflcr its first puUication, by the 
Rhode laLind Historicid St^ciety, with a large 
number of valuable notes by the Vice-President 
of tlie asMwiation, the Kcv. Romeo Elton, D.D., 
of Brown Univei^itv. It contains a memoir, 
which has fonnoil the chief authority of the 
present article. 

J.\KETUB£LL. 
Jane, the only daughter of the Rev. Benjamin 
Column, of Boston, was born in that city, Febm- 
ary 25, 1708. She early dit'plnyed precocious 
mental power, as before her second year she 
could 8i)eak distinctly, say her letters, and toll 
stories out of the Scriptures, to the satisfaction 
of Gov. Dudley, and others around the table,* 
and two years later could repent the greater nart 
of the AKscmbly^s Catechism, many of the i)salms^ 
long |)assagcs of poetry, reading with fluency and 
connnentiog in a pertinent manner on what she 
read. At the age of dcveu she composed the 
following 



I fear the great Eternal One above; 
Tlie God of Grace, the God of love: 
lie to vhotn Seraphims Ilallclujah sing. 
And Augcis do their Songs and Pmises bring. 
Happy tlte Soul that does in Heaven rcst^ 
Where with his Saviour he is ever blest; 
With heavenly joys and raoture is P06Sflat» 
Ko tlioughts but of his Goo insnirehis br^st 
Happy are they that walk in W isdonrs ways. 
That tread her path, and shine in all her rays. 

Iler poetical attempts were encoomged by her 
fatlier, who frequently addressed rhymed letters 
to her, and sars : ** I grew by degrees Into such 
an opinion of her good t^stc, tluit when she put 
me upon translating a nsalm or two, I was ready 
to excuse mvsclf, luid If I hod not feared to dis- 
please her, should have denied her request.** He 
^talked into her all he could, in tlie moat IVee 
and endearing manner,** and lea Iter to tlie study 
of tlie beet mcNlels of composition, advantagee or 
which site availed herself with sndi avidity thai 
ehe spent eutiro nights in reading, and before the 
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&<^ of eighteen hod deroaitHl all the English 
ijoetry and pruso in her father's well ftxruUlied 
libRiry. 

She married the Her. Ebcnozer TurcB, of Mcd- 
ford, Mass^ Auj,'ust lllh, 172(5. Slie continued 
to compose in verse, and wrote, after her mar- 
riage, eulogies on Sir Uichnrd Blackinore'b Works, 
and on "the Incoin|)araUo Mr. M'ulWr;" An 
Jntitation into (he Country in Imitation of 
Horace^ and some prose pioco^ Ilcr health hud 
been from her infancy extremely delicate, and she 
died March 2Gth, 1735, at the early age of twenty- 
seven years. Her i>ocms were in the same year 
oollccte<l, and published by her husband.* 

Air nmTATTov nno nn oommT, n lunAtto:* or bobaol 
From the 6<>ft »hades, and from the balmy sweets 
Of Me(]roril*3 flowery rales and grceii retreat^ 
Tour absent Delia to. her father sends. 
And prays to see him ere the Summer ends. 

Now while the earth *s with beauteous Terdure 
dyed. 
And Flora paints the meads in all her pride ; 
While laden trees Pomona*s bounty own. 
And Ceres* treasures do the fields adorn. 
From Uie thick smokes, and miisy town, O eome» 
And in the^e plains awhile forget your home. 

Though my small ineomes never can afford. 
Like wealthy CeUus to regale a lord ; 
No ivory tables groan beneath the weight 
Of smnptuous dishes, served in massy plate: 
The forest ne'er was search*d for food (or me. 
Nor fit>m my hounds the timorous hare does flee: 
No leaden tnunder strikes tlie fowl in air. 
Nor from my shaft the wii:geJ death do fear: 
With silken nets I ne*er the lakes despoil. 
Nor with my bait tlic larger fish beguile. 
No luscious sweetiueats, by my servants plae*d 
In curious order, e*er my table grac*d; 
To please tlic taste, no rich Bnrgundian wine^ 
In chrystal glasses on my sideboard shine; 
The luscious sweets of lair Canary's isle 
Ne*er fille«l my casks, nor in my flagons smile: 
No wiue, but what does from my apples flow. 
My frugal house on any can bestow : 
Except when Ciesar*s birthday does return. 
And joyful flres throughout tlie Tillnge bum ; 
Then moderate each takes his cheerful ghiss, 
And our good wishes to Augustus pass. 

But though rich dainties never spread my board. 
Nor my cool vaults Cahibria.i wines afliird ; 
Yet what is neat and wholesome I can spread. 
My good fat bacon and our h.*me1^ bread, 
Witli which my healthful family is fed. 
Milk from the cow, and butter jiewly ehnm*d. 
And new fresh cheese, with curds and cream jnst 

tuni'd. 
For a dessert upon mT table ^ seen 
The golden apple, and the melon green; 
The blushing peach and glossy plmn there lies, 
And with the mandrake tempt your hands and eyeii 

These I can give, and if yon 11 here repair, 
To slake your thirst a eask*of Autumn beer, 
Resei v*d on purpose for your drinking hero. 

Under the spreading elms our limbs well hiy. 
While fragrant Zeph n^ round our temples nl:iy. 
Betir'd from eourU and crowds, aeoure wt 'U set, 



I And freely feed upon ear ceantiy traat 
I No noisy lisction here shall dare intrude, 
j Or once disturb our peaceful solitude. 

No stately beds my humble roob adorn 
Of cosUy purple, by carved panthers borne; 
I Nor eau I Doost Arabia's rich perfumes, 
] Diffusing odors through our stately rooms^ 
For me no fair Egyptian plies theloom. 
But my fine linen all is made at home. 
Though I no down or tapestry can spread, 
' A clean soft pillow shall support your head, 
I Kiird with Uie wool from olf my tender sheep. 
On which with ease and safety you may slecfK 
The niglttingale shall lull you to your rost. 
And all be calm and still as is your breast 

TO KT Mrs& nsa t9^ m& aoxd IT vsah. 
Come, Gentle Muse, and once more lend tlune Aid ; 
O bring thy Succour to a humble Maid ! 
How oOen dost thou liberallT dispense 
To our dull Breast thy quiclrniug Influence I 
By thee inspir'd, Til cheerful tnno my Voice, 
And Love and sacred Friettdship make my Choiefli 
In my pleas'd Bosom you can freely pour, 
A greater TVeasure than Jov^t Golden Shower. 
Come now, fair Muse, and fill my empty mind. 
With rich Ideas, greit and unconfinM^ 
Instruct me in those secret Arts that he 
Unseen to all but to a Poet's Eye. 
O let me bum with SttppMt noUe Firs^ 
But not like her for faithless man expire; 
And let me rival great Orinda^M Fame, 
Or like sweet PhilomM* be my name. 
Go lead the way, my Muse, nor must you stop, 
*rill we have gain*d Pamostus^ shady Top; 
Till I have Tiewed those fragrant soil Retreats, 
Those fields of Bliss, the Muse's sacred Seatik 
Y\\ then devote thee to fair Virtue's Fams^ 
And so be worthy of a Poet's name. 

The RcT. Ebenezer Turcll, a member of the 
class of 1721, of Harvard, was ordained in 17S4^ 
and continued minister of Mcdford until his death, 
December 5, 1778, at the age of aeventy-MX. Ho 
published tlie life of Dr. Oolman in 1749, and 
Icll, in manuscript, an account of a snppoaedcase 
of witchcrufl, which ho exposes in an ingeniona 
and sensible manner. This he accompanies with 
some advice touching sui^erstitious practioes in 
Togiie, in which lie says : 



• lf<>molnsr iKs Life MidlVath ^^J^jPSKM^^^iiS 
Hit. JniM Torrll, whn •xj4rrd at MraibhL Mwch tJL W 
iSist tT. rhitfly eoUsctsd frMS her ewa voaworipU. ll«»Coo, 



Toong people would do wisely now to lay aside 
their foohsli books, their trifling baUads, aad all 
ronwntic accounts of dreams and trances, sen s f l ee s 
palmistry and groundless astrology. Don't so mads 
as look mto these thingi. Read those that are use- 
ful to increase you in knowledge, human and divuie* 
and winch are more entertaining to aa Incenioaa 
mind. TTutli is the food of an immortal soul Feed 
not any longer on the fabulous husks ef falsehood. 
Never use any of the devil's pUythings; there are 
much better recrentious than l^rdemain trieka 
Turn not Uie sieve, dtc, to know foturities; lb one 
of Uie greatest mercies of heaven that we are igBO> 
rant of them. You only gratifjf Saton, and InviU 
htm into your company to deceive yoo. NoChinf 
that appears by this meana is to be depended ea. 

The horse-shoe is a Tain thii^, and has no natond 

tendency to keep off witches or evil apirits firom the 

houses or ve!«els they are nailetl to^ If Satan sboald 

by snch means «lefbnd you from lesser daacet^ tb 

to make wny for greater otte% and get ftdler pea> 

j sevion of your hsttrta Tis ati evil tbiafr to toag 

{ witch papers on the neck fbr the enre ef the agae^ 

j tobiainptUweapoa instead of tlie wooad» and 
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maoY thmfli of th« lik« nAtiir«, which fome in th« 
woiid ar« fond ol ( 

JOHN BBOOOIOL 

Jonx Seooomb, a descendant of Richard Sec- 
comb, who settled in the town of Lynn, was a son 
of Peter Secoomb, of Hedford^ Mass., whero he 
was bom in April, 1708. Ho was graduated at- 
Harvard College, in 1728. In 1738 he was 
ordained minister of the town of Harvard. He 
appears to have discharged the duties of his 
o&ce acceptably up to the ironod of his resigna- 
tion in 1757. He became, about six years after, 
the minister of a dissenting congregation in Ches- 
ter, Nova Scotia, where he remained until his 
death in 1793. 

He published an Ordination Sermon in Nova 
Scotia, and a Discourse on the Funeral of the 
Consort of Jonathan Belcher.* Father Alley's 
Will was sent out to England by Governor Bel- 
cher, and published both in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine and European Mncazincs in Mav, 1782. It 
was reprinted in the Massachusetts Magazine for 
Noveinber, 1794, with a notice attributing the 
authorship to John Seccomb. A correspondent 
having disputed the statement, and asserted that 
the production belonged to the Rev. Joseph Scc- 
oomb, of Kingston, N. IL, the editor of the Maga- 
zine wrote as follows. 

From Thaddeus Mason, Esq., of Cambridge, the 
only surviving classmate and very intimate friend of 
tho Rev. John Seccombe, the public may be aasured 
the be, the long reputed, was the real author. His 
brother Joseph, though a livelv genius, never pre- 
tended to write poetry ; but Mr. Mason was fur- 
nished with several poetical effusions of his claas- 
matc*iL They commenced an earl v correspondence. 
And through this channel flowea many a tuneful 
ditty. One of these letters, dated " Cambridge, 
8epi 27, 1728," the editor has before hioa. It is a 
most humorous narmtive of the fate of a goose 
roasted at ** Yankee Hastings,** and it condndes with 
a poem on the occasion, in the mock heroic. • • • 
Mr. Mason wonders there have been any doubts re- 
specting the real author of this witty production. 
He is able and ready, were it necessary, to give 
more circumstantial, exitlicit, and positive evidence 
tikan the present writing. 

The editor of a recent reprint of Father 
Abbey^a Will, though miable t«) trace the ^* mock 
beroio,^ g^ves na a pleasant account of the poe- 
nble previous history of its savory subject. 

We know not what has become of the letter or of 
the " mock hcrdc,** and we cannot speak with cer- 
tainty of the circumstances to which they owed 
their origin. But the following facts may shed 
some light thereon. The author resided in Cam- 
bridge after he ffradnated. In common with all 
who bad received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and not that of Master of Arts, he was called " Sir,** 
and known as *' Sir SeceomU" In the autumn after 

• Aflennon prMdiedstRsIMx, jQl78,117O.stth0Oratmk 
ttoB «r tlM B«v. Brnta Ronioss ComlDirM, to tbo Batch Gbl- 
vtolstte PrrsbrtcfUtt Confrpcitlen, at LaasDbQrfc by John 
8coeomb» of CiMirtor, A.I1L, bclna tbo first bkmM to tho 
proTtoeo of Nora fiootls. ob saoB sa ooosslon, to wbleh Is 
•M«d an AppomUx. llsillkx: A. Henry, im A 0eniioa 
ooMsloMd by ibo Doatb of tho Uononblo AMnll BcMhor. 
kto consort of Joiwihsa BoWhor, Ssq^ talo li. Gov. tmi 
Com. In Cblon sn4 llto If^tT.s |irMont Ch. J. of Ms mo- 
v1nf>o of NoT» BootK del at llsflfiix. to thoMM provtooo, Oet 
«K mi. by John ftofoonib^ of OwMtor. A.M ., with sa Kalstls 
hflislhsr«ylss,IXU Boston tT.*i.nsfi ^^ 



his graduation, several geese disappeared at different 
times from Cambridge Common. The loss occasioaed 

; great discomfort to the owner. Some of the ** Sirs," 
as well as undergraduates were arraigned before 

' the college government At length several of them 
were fin^ seven shillings apiece for being privy to 
and taking the " third** goote, and one of them was 
fined three shillings more for *' lying* about it On 
the morning of ^'ov. 28, 1728, the sentence was an- 
nounced. This was done in the college hall, after 
the reading and before the prayer, and a suitable 
amount of admonition was given sgainst the im- 
moralities condcumed. Tlie rogues were required to 
indemnify the owner, and the one who first proposed 
to steal the first goose, and being concernea in steal- 
ing and eating the ** three geese taken on the Com- 
mon," was sent from college. How much this had to 
do with the inspiration of the letter and tlie ** moek . 
heroic** is not known ; but the writer was a " Sir," and 
without doubt was well acquainted with the facto 
in the case. 

Father Abbey was Matthew Abdy. He was 
born about 1650, the son of a fisherman who 
lived about Boston barber, and, according to the 
record in President Leverett^s Diary, was "1^ 
pointed sweeper and bed-maker upon probation,** 
Feb. 19, 1718. By another College authority 
we find that he also held the responsible oflSce of 
bottle-washer, as Tutor Flint in his private Diaiy 
and Account-book, writes: 

May 25, 1725, Paid Abdy 8di., for washing a 
groce of Bottles^ 

A second entxr on the snl^Ject suggests come 
doubts of his faithftilness: 

Avril IQth, 1727. Abdy washed 10 doz. and 6 
bottles as he says, tho* w'n he brought them up 
he reckoned but 9 doz. and 1, at & pd down. 
Total, 8sh. 8d. - 

In the third and last, iher^ is no qnestion 
raised: 
AprU 27, 1780. Paid Abdy 4sh., for washing 
I a groce of bottlea. 

i Abily, and his wife Rnth, were baptized and 

! admitted to chnrch membership in Cambridge. 

{ Febnuuy 25, 1727-8. Ruth, after the death of 

I Matthew, remained a widow, unmoved by the 

passionate strains of SeccomVa second poem. 

The Boston Evening Post of Monday, December 

18, 1762, contains fier obitnary. 

Cambridge, Dee. la Yesterday died here in a 
very advanced age Mrs. Abdy, Sweeper lor very 
many years at Harvard College, and well known to 
all that have had an education here within the 
present century. 8he was relict of Matthew Abdy, 
Sweeper, well "known to the learned world by us 
UstWiUand 



The Cambridge City Reoorda give her age aa 98. 
Father Abbey*8 Will and the Letter to his 
Widow have Xkta published in a ring^ sheet 
bfoailside, and have ueen recently reprinte«1 with 
notice of all the persona and phicea ooooemed in 
the matters which partake largely of the wit 
of their iul^eot, by John Lan^on Bibfor, of 
Harvard, in the Cambridge Chrooida of 1864. 



fbsslioftlfiifit 
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Some thne since died here, Mr. Matthew AMmj» 
1 ia a veiy advanced age: He had for a great miaA«r 
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of rttat Mrred the College in quality of Bedmaker 
tkna Swee|>er : Having no child, his wife inherito hia 
whole estate, which he beqoeathed to her by hia lait 
will and testament, at follow^ Ti& : 

^pO my dear wife 

1 Mv joy and life, 

I freely now do giye her. 

My whole estate. 

With aU my plate, 
Being just about to leaye her. 

My tub of soap, 

A long cart rope, 
A frying pan and kettle^ 

An ashes pole, 

A threshing flail. 
An iron wedge and be«tl«b 

Two painted ehain^ 

Kine warden pears, 
A large old dripmng platter, 

Th»s bed of hay. 

On which I lay. 
An old saucepan for butter. 

A little mug, 

A two quart jug, 
A boUle full of brandy, 

A looking glass 

To see your face, 
Yottll find It Tery handy. 

A musket tme^ 

As ever flew, 
A pound of shot and wallet, 

A leather sash. 

My calabash. 
My powder horn and bullet 

An old sword blade^ 

A garden spade, 
A hoe, a rake, a ladder, 

A wooden can, 

A elose-stool pan, 
A dyster-pipe and bladder. 

Agreasyhal, 

My old ram eat, 
A yard and half of liueiiy 

A woollen fleece, 

A pot of grease. 
In order for your spinning. 

A small tooth eombb 

An ashen broom, 
A candlestick and hatehet, 

A eoverlid, 

8trip*d down with red, 
A bag of rags to p«teh it 

Araggedmat^ 

Atnboffat, 
A book put oat bj Banyan, 

Another boos 

By Robin Oook, 
A tkein or two of apunyam. 

An old blaek mnfl^ 

8ome garden atoff, 
A qoantity of boragn. 

Some deTiTt weod. 

And burdock aaed, 
Tb aeason wall yoor ponldfti 



in 



Aehaftagdiab. 
With one aaHM^ 



Alegofpotk, 
A broken fork. 
And half a fliteh ^ baeoa. 

A spinning wheel, 

One|>eekof meal, 
A knife without a handle^ 

Arusty lamp^ 

Two quarts of aamp^ 
And half a tallow eandi^ 

My poudi and pipes, \ 

Two oxen tripes. 
An oaken dish well carred. 

My little dog. 

And spotted hog. 
With two young pigs just atarrad. 

This is my slora, 

I have no mor(% 
I heartily do give it, 

My years are spun. 

My days are done^ 
And io I tlunk to leave it 

Thus father Abbey left his spodae^ 
As rich as church or eoUe^ mooM^ 
Which is suffideot invitation. 
To serve the college in his station. 

Kewhaven, January 2, 17S1. 
Our sweeper haTing lately buried his spoiiae,' 
and accidentally hearing of the death and will of hia 
deceased Cambrid|;e brother, has conceived a vi<d«nt 
passion for the relict As love softens the mind and 
disposes to i>oetr7, he has eas*d himsdf in the 
following strains, which he transmits to the eharm- 
in^ widow, as the first essay of his love and oomt- 
ihipi 

MISTRESS Abbey 
To you I fly. 
Yon only can reUeva ma. 
To you I turn. 
For you I bum. 
If you will but beUeve m& 

Then gentle dama^ 

Admit my flame^ 

And grant me my petitioD, 



r you deny, 
Jas* " •' 
In pitiful 



Alast Idie^ 
condition. 



Before the 

Of your dear spooM 
Had reach*d us at NewhaTen, 

My dear wife dy'd, 

Wbo was my brida^ 
In anno eighty^even. 

Thus being fraa^ 

LetTsbothama 
To join our hana% for I do 

BoldlT aTer 

A widower 
b fittest for a widow. 

Ton may be aora 
"Tla not yoor dowV 
I make this flowing rum mk% 
In these amooth kyn 

The glories of yow panoa. 

For the whole that 
WaalaftbTiM 
IMttne Io mo Ma 
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In equal store, 
Tve oue thitig more 
VThich Matthew loug hod wante'l 

Ko teeth, 'tit tme 

Tou have toshev, 
The Yonng think teeth inTitin^. 

But, silly youths I 

I love those mouths 
Where there's no fear of hitu g. 

A leaky eye. 

That's never dry. 
These woful times is fitting. 
. A wrinkled faee 

Adds solemn grace 
To folks devout at meeting. 

TA furrowed brow, 

where corn might grow^ 
Such fertile soil is seen m*t» 

A long book note, 

Tho' scom'd by foes. 
For spectacles convenient.]* 

Thus to go on 

I would put down 
Tour chaims from head to foot, 

Set all your glory 

In verse before ye. 
But Fve no mind to do't 

Then haste away. 

And make no stay ; 
For toon at you come hither. 

Well eat and tleep, 

Make beds and sweep 
And talk and smoke together. 

But if, my dear, 

I must move there, 
Tow'rds Cambridge straight 111 set mo 

To touse the nay 

On which you lay. 
If age and you will let me. 

A clever imitation of Father Abbey*t( Will, 
entitled ''Ned Wealtby's Last Will and Testa- 
ment,** appears in the London Magazine for 
August, 1784. It copies the incongmons asso- 
dations with some coarse additions, bnt most 
yield in huinolr to the origiDiL 

Since all men nmt 

Return to dost, 
From which they firtt did spring : 

I give mv gear. 

From deott ouite clear 
In manner following. 

Bnt lest hot broils. 

And endless toils, 
"Bout my effoett arise ; 

Half to my Sue, 

Hfilf to my Pme^ 
I frankly here devise. 

Mt thriee sofd shoei^ 

My Sunday bote, 
A Jacket made of leather ; 

An old straw bed. 

That terv'd poor Ned. 
In boisterom stomy weather, 4e. 



• MWe think thH ntsiiM msy U aa IntMitelstloii. It It 
f 't«4 la lU Lf»^4«in Ma<fMlna; kat asC la the Ge»t!enta1s 
MsfBilae area Iks'' — - - 



^OHK BEYEBIDOX. 
John Bevbridob, tlie autlior of a volume of Latin 
verses, was a native of Scotland, where lie com- 
mencctl his career as a schoolmat>ter in Edinburgh. 
One of Ills pupili >\ as the blind poet Blacklock. to 
whom he afterwaiHls aildrcsseil Fome Enghsh 
linos, in which he gives the motives which in- 
duced him to attempt poetry, with a Latin trans- 
lation of his friemr» vcn-ion of the 104th P;:<alm. 

In 1752 he removed to New England, where he 
remained five yeuns and became intimate witli 
Dr. Mayhow and otlier Ica^ling men of -that city. 
In 1758 he was appointed Professor of Languages 
in the college and academy of Phibdclphia. 
Alexander Graydon,* who was one of his pupilis 
says " he rctafnod the smack of hii vernacular 
tongue in it^ primitive purity,'' and has preserved 
the memory, in his Memuins of some Fchoolbo^ 
anecdotes wliich show that he was a poor disci- 

Elinarian. Oue of the larger boys once pulled off 
is wig under pretence of brubhing off a fly from 
it, ami a btill greater liberty was indulged in one 
afternoon, by suddenly do&ing the door and win- 
dows antl pelting the master with dictionaries. 
"Tliis mt>st intolerable outrage," says Grnydon, 
"• had a run of several day-s and was only put a 
stop t«> by the vig« irons interference of the facultv.** 
Beveridge, *^ diminutive in his t^tature, and neither 
young nor vigorous," being unable to administer 
corporal punishment efUciently, ^^ after ezliausting 
himself in the vdn attempt to denude Uie delin- 
quent, was generally clad to compound for a 
few strokes over his clothes, on any part that was 
aecefsible." 

Beveridge published, in 1765, a collection of 
Latin poems Epiatola FamiUametaliaouadam 
miaccllanea.i The book is dedicated in Latin to 
the provincial dignitaries, Penn, Allan, Hamilton, 
Smith, and Alison. Next follow lines by A. 
Alexander,! "On Mr. Beveridge's Poetical Per- 
formances" — a few of which we quote. 



* Oraydf^^s Memoirs, 88. Qrardon sIm wient to fchoo) to 
inotbcr writer of vomo note In lib day, David Jamos Dora. 
Dore fadly beMcd hto name, hl» chief repnUUon belnir that of 
a MTage eatlrlf L He was born in England, and It H said flfuret 
in a book Dientiored in Boewell't Jobiisoii. **The Life and Ad- 
ventures of the Cboralter Taylor.** Dove wa* EngH»h teacher 
io the Philodeljihia Academy, but, ouarrclliug with the trusteei, 
took charse of the Germantown AcMlcmy on Ita orftanlzatlon 
io lifiS. lie Boon sot into a qnarrel here alra, and atArted as 



io the Philadeljihia Academy, but, ouarrclliug with'tbe trusteei, 
of the Germantown AciMlcmy on " 

fotii , 

oppoeltloD tchool Id a houM which be built oa an a4M>*lof 
lot. Tlie entcrptlM shortly fell through. 

Dore applied his humor to the manafrement of hta Mhool as 
wall aa to tho onmnofltlon of his ratlrv?. **llia blreh,** aaya 
Omydun^ ^' v?39 rarely ts^^d In edi>o&lcaI mellifidf Vul wa.t^iia. 
nHy stuck UiXn thr h^ck finrt f^f litv ntVaT vt th? unfj^.i iijTmte 
Clllturit, Tchn, wish ihUUi-rtiiPrf dl-cioc* tow crinp from hU Tttpt 
llk« ft brrmni at ibe in.i*t4i*ftd ftf a tu?»o1 fw fca^e* wan euio- 
prilf d Io liikQ hit «l«it)d i>|k]D the i'*jt *4 iho fomn f^'F mth a 
perlcMi nf llcAe ah hh €i1tei^ft «»a tjjiiutkt ta de^^fTo/' ll^^ft 
who wtre Iritt' }n Ap^'^^jiElne Id IU« trinrrlur w^re wnlr^^d vpum 
by 1^ d{?piitAl!fin cf Fctjri>hj-» and e^c^rl^ « lili t-cM i'ld Ibliifi^ 
lantern th ronth 1 he »■ rt^ l« to ^)ki iL tie wo* tints >HtQ lilmM 1^ 
andtnbmHtrcl w$ih airfHrtJ: pmf« t« the *ani« allmlluiLi^ wljkh 
bin fiupIlK did i>4^t Im^ %n ftpnnrLiiivUy i^f bc«t*4Wlrg. 

I}.ivf't *«vliTffS have pa'yM'd fiway wtih ihn luddcTtt* jind pe^ 
•on4^» which |3Ti ibcm bit lb. Tbcy aifpeftrrd In tbe iMtt- 
•d^e.-^^ rvf ihedny. 

i V\A <^^^^m TvnWnff^* *t Alia qtnt-Aam inl»<^TlaneL Tmn film 
EpUt'tt, amd Athrr M|Lrcllat)i^>E]i rirr^'r^v^rota vt^riiWy i$, 
iMkn Tpr^. Bv John Bctttldi*. A.M., rrore*-r>r nt tati^vm- 
t«i In I ho Aifvtfmy ff P)it1»iIe)phU. To wbkb ar« addi^ 
arr^rnl trpif^Tnt^i'fK* iPito Enc'hh T*Tte+Ly dlffi^rf nt lUrvd*, ^m, 
FM<iu1p^nlT)jL printed Uf n*^ Anlbftr by IVllljam Bradlbtd. 
ITftft. M »¥fi. pnpfA 1ft nf wTdcli are elowly pflnted. 

tbu e«i^1^f«r^ ntitr Up wa* ifMtdiim'^d. l-iil, t>e«<»iii1iir IntuWHl \m 
iiQtiMiiUrT ritiLai-rnurri'FfiL*'. ^ihllt^d IImi f Itv tnoa tSiiK *atarlBa 
■foa bU duU*^— Fkbar^i Early Fwis «f I^ 
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If niniii^ cweH ddight your TmrUi'd Mr, 
No iiiiisic*a sweeter thui the numbert bem 
In former times fun'd Maro aoioothlytong, 
But still he WMrbled in his native toogae; 
llis tow*ring thoughts and soft eDehauting lava 
Long since haTO crown'd him with immortal ba: 
But De*er did Maro such high glory seek 
As to exeel Miconides in Greek. 
Here yoa may view a bnrd of niodm tiine, 
Who claims nir Scotland as hi« native cHma^ 
Contend with Flaccus on the Roman Lyre, 
His humour catch aiid glow with kindred lira 
When some gtiy rami landscape proves his th4 
Some sweet n^ttrement or some silver stream ; 
Natare's onfoided in his melting song. 
The brooks in softer murmurs glide along. 
The gales Uow gentler thro' the nestling trMi^ 
More aromatic fnigrance fills the breese: 
Tiber, the theme of many a bard's essay, 
b sweetly rivai*d here in Caseo Bay. 

The epistles are forty-«ix in nnmber, two of 
which are in English. The for^-third is ad- 
dn»sc«1, •* Ad pneceUentiss. Tho. Peim. Pennsyl- 
▼aniiD Proj>rietari om, 8eu (Liiti ne^ Dominiim.*' Of 
the two m English the second is addressed to 
Thomas Bhicklock, ^ the celebrated blind poet, 
wlio was taught his Latin by the author,** as he 
informs ns in a note. The lir^ is so pletsaatly 
written that it will bear quutation in pari 



Dear Sir, methinks I see yon smiley 
To find Uie muse does you beguile^ 
Stealing upon you by a wile, 

And in a dress unusual; 
Know then ^he*s fond, in her new elotli. 
To visit you and madam both : 
Then treat her kindly, she is loath 

To meet with a refusaL 

In the enjoyment of Tour wife^ 
She wishes long and happy life^ 
Secure from tronble, care, and strife^ 

And then a generation 
Of boys and giris; a boxful raee^ 
Tlieir a^ed parents' crown and graee; 
Skilful u war, an I when 'tis peace 

The glory of their natioa. 

May ncrer want your steps pursue, 
Kor watchful care contract your brow : 
The horn of plenty be your due. 

With healtii and skiU to use ii 
Ko narrow views debase your soul; 
Hay you ne'er want a cheerful bowl. 
To treat a friend, and cares eontronl ; 

But yet do not abuse it 

^e the days that are serene ; 
ay while yet the sun doth shin% 
Twin not avail you to repine; 

Tkike care lest here you Unndsft 
Yott'eaa*t recall the by>past houn^ 
The present time is only yours; 
The wannest day brings quickest show'r^ 
And often, toe, with thundsr. 



I will happen: when tis sis 
LdwV down the saUa and let 'em Uow : 
Or guard yourself at least from wo% 

By yielding to the bflhiwi^ 
Tempests will rend the stubbon oak» 
The tallest pines are soonest brok^ 
And jfiM beneath the forions stroke 

Whieh never hurts the wfllowi^ 



Tho* s om e tiiu es Ibey may make you smerl 
Tbke euitaia leetnrm in good part; 
I think philosopher thou art, 

And know'st how to imptove 
Tlie doetoi^ pills, altho' they're bitter. 
And may at p r ese n t raise a spl— r, 
Yet as they tend the health to better. 

We take, but do not lore 



Kew to your fair I this would say: 
Aa * s heart you stole away,— > 

'^ Stole! No, dear {&r, he gave it" 
— ^Wdl, giv'n or stol'n I'll not contend. 
And hers will let that matter end; 

But next ooutrive to save it 

I mean to ssts it for youndC 
Or else the eunidng, wayward el( 

Perchance may sometames waiid«^ 
Ufgnstly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds too short a reign, 

Tet do not at this wonder 

If you your empire would maintain, • 
Use the same arts that did it gain. 

Success will never fiifl yon. 
At ev^ trifle scorn oifenesb 
Which shows great pride or Httle senss^ 

Ajnd never will avail yo«. 

Shun aVries^ vanity, and pride ; 
Hig^ titlsSk empty toys deride^ 

Tho' glitt'ring in the 
You're wealthy if vou are content^ 
For pow'r, its amplest best extent^ 

Is empire o'er the pan 

"Us not en madam'a heavenly ftes^ 
His ever constant love he'O place ; 

Only eonsult your glasses ; 
For beauty, like the new blown flow^, 
lives but the glorr of an hour. 

And tnen forever 



The graces of your mind display, 
When transient beauties flv away. 

Than emptT phantoms fleet«* 
Then as the hours of lixe decline^ 
Yon like the setting sun shall shins^ 

With milder rays and swesksR 

Tlie tnmslatioTis are thus apologetieany intro- 
duced: *" The Editor begs a little indulgme for 
tliein, j» they are all (except Dr. ICaylww^a and 
Hr. HorUm'a,) done by students under age; and 
if the Critic will only bear with them, tSl their 
understandings are mature, I apprehend they am 
in a fair way of doing better/ Serend are by 
Thomas Ooombe, A. Alexander^ B^ and T-»~ 

H V student in philoeophr. W — ^ J— ^ K. 

Evansi A. IL, and Stephen Watts,^ oontribote ob» 
or two each. Ifayhewfhniishea two, the fint of 
which 1i^ off pleasantKy : 

Dear Thomas, of eoogsnial soul. 
My llmt aoquaintaaee in the seheol; ^ 
With whom I oft have won away» 
In mirthftd Jests the kilfriaf day. 
TVeading the dialectie road 

Ofi ^ ' 
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THOMAS OOOIIBB. 
Thomas Coombc, who firet appean in our liters- 
tnre as s transiiator of some of Ids teacher Beve- 
riOse^s Latin poems, was a native of Philadelphia, 
and after concluding his courso at the College, 
studied theology, and visiting England to take 
orders, was on his return apiiointed an assistant 
minister of Christ Chnrch. lie sided with the 
liberal iiarty at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
but djsa])proving of the seiianition from En«rland, 
Joined after that event the torv part}*. He was, 
in 1777, banished with others, by the lerislature, 
to Staunton, Virginia, but was allowed on the 
score of sickness to remain. Ue soon after went 
to England. The Earl of Carlisle made him his 
chaplain, and he finally became a Prebendary of 
Canterbury, and one of the royal chaplains.* 
In 1775, he published in London a short narrative 
poem. The Peasant o/Avburn^ or the Emigrant A 
accompanied by a few smaller pieces. The tract 
is dedicated to Goldsmith, and seems designed as 
s continuation of the Deserted Village. It pre- 
sents a lugubrious picture of the fortunes of an 
emigrant. We ouote a few of its closing pages. 
Edwin, a wanderer on the banks of the Ohio, 
relates his mournful experiences. 

Moch had I heard from men unus'd to feig^. 
Of this New World, and freedom*! gentle reign. 
"Twas fam*d that here, by no proud master ppum'd ; 
The poor man ate secure the bread he earned ; 
That verdant vales were fed by brighter streoms 
Tlian my own Mcdway, or the silver Thomes: 
Fields without bounds, spontaneous fruitaigo bore. 
And peace and virtue bless*d the favor*d shore. 
Such were the hopes which once beguiFd my care 
Hopes form'd in dreams, and baseless as the oir. 

Is this, O dire reverse, is this the land. 
Where nature sway'd, and peaceful worthies plann'd f 
Where injured freedom, through the world impeird. 
Her hallowed seat, her last asylum held I 
Te glittering towns that crown th* Atlontio deep. 
Witness the change, and as ye witness weeiK 
Hourn all ye streams, and all 3'e fields deplore, ^ . 
Your slaughtered sons, your verdure stom'd with 

gore 
Time was, blest lime, to weeping thousands dear. 
When all that poets pic'ture nourished here. 
Then War was not, Religion smil'd and spread. 
Arts, Manners, Learning, reared their pohsVd head ; 
Commerce, her sails to every breeze nnfurl'd, | 

Ponr*d on these coasts the treasures of the worid. 
Post are those halcyon daysw The very load 
Droops a weak mourner, withered and unmanned. 
Brothers 'gainst brothers rise in vengeful strife ; 
The parent*s weapon drinks the children's life^ 
Bods, leagued with foes, nnsheath their impious 

sword, 
And gore the nurturing breast they had adoi'd. 

How vain ny search to find some lowlj bower, 
Far from those scenes of death, this rage for power; 
Some quiet spot, eoneeol'd from eveiy eye. 
In which to pause from woe, and calmly die. 
Ko such retreat the bonndless shades embrace^ 
But man with beast divides the bloody chase. 
What tho' some cottage rise amid the gloom. 
In vain its pastures spring, its orchards bloom ; 
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Far, far away the wretched owners roam. 
Exiles like me, the world their only hom^ 

Here as I trace my melancholy way, 
Tlie prowling Indian snuffs his wontc<1 prey, 
llal should 1 meet liim in his dusky round- 
Late in these woods I heard his murderous sound- 
Still tlie deep wor hoop vibrates on mine ear. 
And still I hear his tread, or seem to hear — 
Hark ! the leaves rustle I what a shriek was there I 
Tis he I tis he ! his triumphs rend the air. 
Hold, cowai*d heai-t. Til answer to the yell. 
And eliasc the murderer to his gory celL 
BovQge ! — but oh ! I rave— o*er yonder wild, 
£'cn at tliis hour he drives my only child ;^ 
She, tlie dear source and Mxitlier of my pain. 
My tender daughter, drags the captive cLain. 

Ah my poor Lucy 1 in whose face, whose breast, 
My long-Ioi-t Emma liv*d again confoit, 
Tlius robb'd of thee, and every comfort fled. 
Soon sliall the turf infold this weary head ; 
Soon shall my spirit reach that peaceful shore. 
Where blcedmg friends unite, to part no more. 
When shall I cease to rue the fatal mom 
When first from Auburn's vale I roam'd forlorn. 

He spake — and frantic with the sad review 
Prone on the shore his tottering lliubs he threw. 
Life's crimson strings were bursting round his hearty 
And his torn soul was throbbing to depart; 
Ko pitying friend, no meek-ey'd stranger near, 
To tend his throes, or calm them with a tear. 
Angels of grace, your golden pinions spread, 
Temper the winiU, and shield liis houseless head. 
Let no rude sounds disturb life's awful close. 
And guard his relics from inliuman foesi 
O haste and waft liim to those radiant plains, 
Where fiends torment no more, and love eten.al 
reigua. 

TH0MA8 HUTCHINBON. 
Thomab HrTcniKsoN. the celebrated Governor 
of Massachusetts at tne outpct of the revolution, 
was a descendant of Ann Hutchinson, and a son 
of Colonel Thomas Hutchinson, a leading mer- 
chant and member of the council of the colony, 
lie WAS bom in 1711, and was graduated at Har- 
vard in 1727. He conuncnced his career as a 
merchant, but failing in that pursuit studied law. 



'^/^^ 



He was chomn a selectman of Boston in 1788, 
and appointed tlio agent of tlie town to visit Lim- 
don in the disclmrgo of important business, a duty 
which he neribmied with great success. After 
his return, he was for ton years a member, and for 
three tho si)eaker of the colonial House of Repte- 
6cntativc^ where he obtained a great reputation 
ns a debater and efiident preiddmg officer. He 
was A member of tlie councnl from 1749 to 170tt, 
And lieutenant-governor fh>m 1768 to 1771. He 
was also api)ointed a Judge of probate in 1759, 
and chief-Justice in 17G0. Ihirfng the agitation 
which foUowed the iiassago of the 6tamp-Act| in 
conseqnenoe of a report that be hod exproised an 
opinion in favor of that nnnopnlar measure, hit 
honse was twice attacked by a mob. On (he 
first oocAr4on tlie windowe were broken, and a 
few evening! alter, on the SOth of Angneti llie 
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doors forced open, the ftimitore and woodwork 
destn>yed, and tiie house remained in possession 
of the riotons until morning. A great number of 
public and private diKumeiits were alito destroyed. 
The town passed resolutions condemnatory of tlie 
act, and some six or eight {iersons were impri- 
soned, who were fipcedily set at liberty by a com- 
1)Any, wiio, by threutcniiig the jailor, obtained the 
ceys. Ilntchinson was indi'mniiied for his losses 
by a public grant. 

A new subject of controversy arose in 1767 in 
oonsequeuce of his taking a seat in the council in 
virtue of his oflice as lieuteiiant-guvemor. lie 
abandoned his claim to a seat, and was a few 
days after ai>[)ointed one of the commissiuners for 
settling the boundary line with New York, a duty 
which he discharged greatly to the advantage of 
the colony. 

On the departnre of Governor Bernard, in 1769, 
the whole duties of the office fell upon bis lien- 
tenant Fii-sh difficulties arose, and he had for- 
warded a reouest to England to be discharged 
from office, wtien he received the announcement 
of his appointment as governor. He accepted the 
office, lie continual to increase in nn]>opularity 
witli the council and peo)>Ie in consequence of the 
publication of the letters writt<m by nim to Eng- 
land, which were discovered and sent back bv 
Franklin. The council and bouse voted an ad- 
Jiress for his removal, but bis conduct was ap- 
proved by the king. 

He was, however, removed after the destme- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor, and General 
Gage appointed in his place. Altliough notilied 
by Giige on his arrival. May 18, Uiat the king in- 
tended to reinstate him as soon as Gage's military 
duties called him elsewhere, he sailed for EngUind 
on the first of June following. He received a 
pension from the English government^ which was 
inadequate to the libcnd supjiort of his family, and 
after, according to the account of John Adams, 
*^ being laughed at by the coiu'tiers for his man- 
ners at the levee, searching his pockets for letters 
to read to the king, and the king's turning away 
from him witli his nose np,*^ lived in retirement 
at Bromj)ton, where he died, June 8, 1780. 

IIute!nn:?on was the author of a Jilstory of the 
Colony of M>iuachu4ett$ Bay ^ from iU Fint SeU 
Uement tn 1023 to the year 1750, in two volumes, 
the first of which wan published in 1760, and the 
second in 1767. A third, bringing the narrative 
down to 1774, was published from a manuscript 
loft behind him after his decease, by his gramlson 
the Rev. John Hutchinson, of Trentham, England, 
in 1828. Ho also published various pamphlets, 
and a volum3 of documcnta- relative to the history 
of tlio oolony in 1769. ^ 

BABLT OABOLDSTA LITEBATUBEL 
Tmn WvTo comparatively few early produc- 
tions of the historio dass in the Carolina^ The 
population was Mant; the wonder of the early 
seUlemcnts had abated, and the settlers were not 
a writing jieople. Several historic tnusta may be 
mentioneci. 

T, A., Gent, (Thomai Ashe), derk on board his 
Hi^sty\ ship the Richmond, soot out in 1680| 
published on his return In 1682, Carolina; er a 
ThtcripUoh ^ik§ Frme ni UaU ^ Ool mim^Ury^ 



onJ ikt naiuToX eseeOmelM iktrof; noaMly, tiU 
HealtKf^nm of tJU Air, Fleamtntnom if tk$ 
2*laee, Adtantago$ and Uoefulnoti ^ <JUm tiik 
Commodititi there plentifully abonndiny^ ttkid^ 
much encreau aiidflouruh by the indnetry ^ih$ 
planten that daily enlarye that oolony, it&nns 
twenty-six octavo pages in the n^rint in CorroD's 
Collections.* 

John Archdale, late Governor of the proTinoa. 
printed at London in 1707, A ft^w d^eriptiotn^ 
that fertile and pleaeani Province of Carolina; 
with a brief account of its discovery and ^ettling^ 
and the gotemment thereof to thit time. With 
several remarkable patisa^es <^ Ditine Protidenes 
during my titne. It foniis thirty-fiiz pages of 
Carroirs Collection, and is chiefly occupied with 
the discussions arising under his adiuimatration.t 

In 1708, John Stevens published in his new col- 
lection of vojrages and travels, a Xew Voyage to 
Carolina, with a journal ^ a Thousand Jliles 
Travelled through sereral nations qf Indians^ by 
John Lawson, Surreyor General of North Caro- 
lina. It was published in a sepcotite fonn in 
1709.1 Lawson was captured while exploring 
lands in Xorth Carolina, and sacrificed by the In- 
dians in die war of 171 2.i 

The earliest literature in South Carolina wia 
scientific, medical, and theological, and camefixiin 
intelligent foreigners who took up their residenoe 
in the country. The education of the eons of the 
wealthy classes was carried on in Europe^ and 
continued to be through the Colonial era. Dr. 
John Lining, a native of Scotland, in 1758, pub- 
lished at Charleston a history of the Yellow 
Feter^ the first which had appeared on this eon- 
tinent. He was a correspondent of Franklin, and 

Eunued scientific studies. He died in 1760, in 
is fifty-second year, having practised medicine 
in Charleston for nearly thirty yean. Dr. Lio- 
nel Chalmers, also a Scotchman, was long esta- 
blished in the state, and published an £s$ay on 
Fevers at Charleston in 1 767. He was the author, 
too, of a work on the Weather and Diseases of 
Sonth Carolina, which was issued in Londoa la 
1776, the year before his death. 

Dr. Alexander Garden was bom in Scotland 
about the rear 1728, and was tlie son of the Rer. 
Alex. Garden, of the parish of Birse, who, dnrinff 
the Rebellion in the years 1745 and 1746, wu 
distingnished by bia exertions in favor of the 
family of Hanover, and by his interpodtioii in 
behalf of tlie followers of the booae of Dtnart aftar 
their defeat at Cnlloden. 

Dr. Garden atudied pbiloaopby In the UniTer* 
sity of Aberdeen, and received bis first mediool 
education under the celebrated Dr. John.GMo>T« 
lie arrived in South Carolina about the middlle 
of tlie eighteenth oentury, and commoioed tbe 
practice of phvsio in Prince William^a por^ in 
connexion witb Dr. Roae. Here he began hit 
botanic atudiea. but was obliged to take a vojoge 
nortliward for his health. 

In 1754 he went to New T< 
fesBorship in the coUegBi reoenl 
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city, was offered him. On hi« return, he settled 
in OhaflestOD, acquired a fortone by his practice, 
and a high reputation for literature. During that 
period he gave to tlie public An Aeeaunt qf the 
Tinh Soot {Spigelia marilandica)^ toith its Usei 
as a Vermifuge ; A Description of t?ie Helesia^ 
read before^ the Royal Society ; An Aeeaun t of the 
Male and Female Cochineal Inserts; An Account 
of the Amphibious Biped {the Mud Inguana or 
Syrtn of South Carolina) : An Account of two 
ntuD Species of Tortoises^ and another of the 
Gyninotus Electricus, to different correspondents, 
and published. 

In compliment to him, Linnssns gave the name 
of Gardenia to one of the most beautiful and 
fragrant flowering shrubs in the world, lie was 
elected a Fellow of the Bo3'al Society of London, 
and on his arrived there, in 1783, was appointed 
one of its council, and subsequently one of its 
Tice-preddents. 

Dr. Gardenia pulmonic disease, which had been 
suspended during his long residence in South 
Carolina, now returned upon him. He went for 
health to the continent, and received great kind- 
ness and cUstinguished compliments from the lite'- 
rati everpv'here, but did not improve in health. 
He died in London in the year 1792, aged axty- 
four years.* 

The Rev. Alexander Garden, who was also 
from Scotland, came to Charleston about 1720, 
and died there in 1766, at an advanced age. He 
was a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, learned 
and charitable. He pubhshcd several theological 
writinps, including Letters to Whitefidd^ and the 
Doctrine of Just^eation Vindicated. The Rev. 
Richard Clarke, from England, was Rector of St 
Philip^s, in Charleston, a good classical scholar. 
He published on the prophecies and nniversal 
redemption. The Rev. Isaac Chanler, and the 
Ilev. Henry Haywood, two Baptist clergymen of 
the State, also published several theological 
wri tings. 

The distinguished naturalist^ Mark Catesby. 
pas^ several years in South Carolina, engaora 
in tlie researches for his Natural History. He 
was bom in England in 1C70. He firet visited 
Virginia, where some of his relations resided, 
in 1712, remaining there seven years ooUect- 
ing plants, and studying the productions of 
the conntiy. Returning to England, he was led 
by his scientific friends, Sir Hans Sloane and 
others, to revisit America, and took np his resi- 
dence in Sonth Carolina in 1722. He traversed 
the coast, and made distant excursions into tlie 
interior, and visited the Bahamas. ooDeoting tlie 
materials for his work, the first yolnme of which 
was completed in 1782, and the second in 1749. 
The plates, then the most costly which had been 
devoted to the Natural History of America, were 
completed in 1748. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1754,t and a third in 1771. Oatetby 
died in London in 1749. 
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Kogwb Md FrMNli» le whkb an added ObtemdoM OS Iho 



JOHN OSBOBV. 
JoHK OsBORN was bom in 1718 at Sandwick, a 
village on Cape Cod Bay. His father was a 
sclioolmaster, and subsequently a clenryman, but 
varied his scholastic by agricultural labors. The . 
son received a similarly practical education, en- 
tered Harvard college at the age of nineteen, and 
after being gradunt^ studied theology. At the 
expiration of two years he read a sermon before 
the ai'sembled clergy of the neighborhood with a 
view of soliciting ordination, but tlie decision of 
his auditors being adverse to the doctrines, though 
laudatory of the literary merits of the discourse, 
he was refused their recommendation. He then 
studied medicine and was admitted to practice. 
He was offered a tutorahip in Harvard college, 
but declined the appointment as a bachelorship 
was one of the conditions of its tenure, and he 
was about to become a married man« lie soon 
after married Miss Doane, of Chatham, and re- 
moved to Middletown. Conn. In a letter to his 
sister in March, 1753, ne comiilains of being con- 
fined to the house, ^weak, lame, and nnea^,^ 
and of having " lingered almost two years, a life 
not worth having.^' He died Mav 81 of the 
Fame year, leaving six children. Two of these, 
John and John C, became eminent physicians 
and cultivated men. John published before tiie 
revolution a translation of Condamine*s Treatise 
on Inoculation, with an Appendix; and Joel Bar^ 
low submitted liis manuscript of the Vision of 
Columbus to Ills brother and Richard Alsop for 
review before its publication. 

Two brief poems, The Whaling Song and An 
EUgiae Epistle on the Death of a Sister^ are snp- 
poscd to comprise all tiiat Osbom has written. 
One of these has enjoyed a veiy wide popularity 
among the class to whom it was addressed** 

▲ irxAioro lom. 
When sprinc retnms with westem galei^ 

And gentle breezes sweep 
The ruffling seaa, we spreoa our aails 

To plough the wat'iy deep. 

For killing northern whales preparedly 

Our nimble boats on board, 
With orait and ram (our chief regard) 

And good ptovisioos stored. 

Cape God, onr dearest native land» 

We leave oatem, and lose 
Its sinking cliffs and leeaening aandiL 

While Zephyr gentiy blows. 

Bold, hardy men, with bloombg age^ 

Our sandy ahoros prodoce ; 
With monstrous fiah thoy dare engage^ 

And doDgeroQS eallinga choose. 

Kow towarda the eoriy dawnbg easl 

We apeed our course away, 
With eager mind^ and JoylU hearti^ 

To meet the rising day, 

Ihen as we turn our wondering ejai^ 

We view one constant show ; 
Above^ around, the eireling sUei^ 

The rolling sees belo|r. 

Air, B<4I, and Watora: wtOi Btflaarita vpoa JMaattei^Onda. 

iJf tf-S^'r^^CjSj ■•J^ Oallaga of PVyS5aaik Loodao. 
• vola. IbHo, Land. 1154. 
• Xi!taffa0pMtaMBa} Tlia<iwrtWiid.»m.t AOtei HM. 
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Whea eMtwtfd, el«ftr of KewfrnundUnd, 

We iUm the froien pfA% 
Wc Me the icy islAode eUnd, 

The northern billows rolL 

As to the north we make our wny. 

Surprising scenes we find ; 
We lengthen out the tedious dey. 

And lesTe the night behind. 

Kow see the nortliern regions^ where 

Eternal winter reigns : 
One day and night fills up the year, 

And endlesi cold maintains. 

We Yiew the monsters of the deep. 
Great whales in numerous swarms ; 

And creatures there, that play and leap^ 
Of strange, unusual formtb 

When in our station we are placed^ 

And whales around us play. 
We launch our boats into the main, 

And swiftly chase our prey. 

In h.nste we ply our nimble oar% 

For an assault design'd ; 
The sea beneath us foiims and roar% 

And leaves a wake behind. 

A mighty whide we rush upon. 

And in our irons throw : 
She sinks her monstrous body dowa 

Among the waves below. 

And when she rises out again. 

We soon renew the fight ; 
Thrust our sharp lances in amain. 

And all her rage excite. 

Enraged, she makes a mighty bound ; 

Thick foams the whiten'd sea; 
The waves in circles rise around^ 

And widening roll away. 

She thrashes with her tail around. 
And blows her redd*ning breath ; 

She breaks the air, a deaf^iing sound. 
While ocean groans beneath 

From numerous wounds, with crimson flood. 

She stains the frotliy sens. 
And gasps, and blows' her latest bloo^ 

While quivering life decays. 

With joyful hearts we see her die. 

And on the surface lay ; 
Wbile all with eager huste apply. 

To save our de^hfnl prey. 

THB REV. JOHN ABAME 
The publisher of the Poems en sereral oeeor 
sioM^ Original and Translated^ by the lats Sete- 
rtnd and Learned John Adame^ M. A.."* says in 
his prefatory address to tlie camlid reader of bis 
author, ^ llis own works are the best enoominm 
that can be given biin. and as long as learning and 
IKiliteness shall prevail, his sermons will be hit 
monnment, and his paetru his epitapkJ^ 

The epitaph has proved more encTuring than the 
inonament, though even that lias luird^ escaped 
being thmst irraooverably in *" Time's Wallet.** 

^^* Pesow sa Bsvsrd OmmIois, Orldad sad Tmnriitsd^ 
the Iftte ItoTvraiid mi4 I^Mmcd John A4«ms, M. A. llhe 
tf*tcnU smmK. Ami A<rI«« rrp^ikt pitetidt llor. de Art Pos^ 
Botton. Pi1nts4 1brlXOouklii,la llaribAroaglistiestiever 
SfslsstthsOMBoatlillssUaflfsast^ IT^SL 



The Ber. John Adamses fittle volaiBe is isUum 

thought of or seen, save by the litersiy stadent 
It does not deserve the n^lect into which it has 
fallen. 

His life, so &r as known, may be narrated in a 
sentence. He was tlie only son of the Hon. John 
Adams, of Nova Scotia, was bom in 1704, gnidn- 
ated from Harvard in 1721, was ordained and set* 
tied at Newport. Rhode Island, contrary, it is said, 
to the wislies of Mr. Ckp, tlie pastor, whose oon- 
grcgation formed a new sodety, leading Mr. 
Adams, who api^ears to have been an assistant, to 
officiate for two years, and then be dismissed. 

He was in great repute as an eloquent preacher, 
and is described by his uncle, Matthew Adama, as 
^ master of nine languages.*^ He died in 1740, at 
the eariy age of tliirty-six yeari, at Cambri^ 
the fellows of the College appearing as pall-bear- 
ers, and the most distinguished ijersons of the 
state as moomers at his funeral 

His volume contains a poetical paraphnae, 
chapter by chapter, of the Book of Kevelation, 
and of some detached passages from other parts 
of tlie Bible. like most well educated writers 
of ver^e, he has tried his hand on a few of the 
Odes of Horace, and with snoeess. 

The original poems consist of tribntea to de- 
ceased friends, ^nned with ingenuity and elo- 
onenoe, a poem in three parts on 6ode^, and a 
few verses on devotional topics. 

He was also the author of some verses addreaued 
^^To a gentleman on the sight of some of his 
Poems.^ published in ^ A Coueetion of Poems by 
Several Ilamls,'^ Boston, 1744. They were ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Mather Byles, and are staled 
in a MS. note in a copy of the collection, now in 
the possession of Mr. George Ticknor, to be by 
Adams. He was also the author of a poem on 
the Love of Money. 

His sennon delivered at his ordinatioB In 1728 
was published. The coDeetion of his poems con- 
tains an advertisement tliat ^ a number of select 
and excellent sermons from his pen are ready for 
the press, and upon enitable encouragement wiH 
be sborUy published.** But tlio anitable enc 
ragement aeems to have never been reodved. 



By Inelinatioiip and by judgment led, 

A eonstant friend we choose, for f rieudsUp madr. 

His breast the faithful cabinet to bold 

More preeious secrets, than are gems or gold 

His temper sweetly suited to our own. 

Where wit and honesty eonspire in one^ 

And perfect breeding, like a neauteous dresi^ 

Give all his actions a peeiiliar grace: 

Whose lofty mind wita high produetions \ 

And fiune muiortal daoles with its bena^ 

Kot avarice, nor odious flattery 

Lodge in his breaat, ner can ascend ae hich; 

Or if they dare to iempt, he hurls them down. 

like Jove the rebela, from his reason's threaa. 

Kor is his faee in angu^ oeailet drsii» 

Nor black revenge eaU up his eankei'd brstst 

Kor envy's Airies in his boson roll. 

To ksh with steely 

Koli 



ely whips, his hidsons osnli 
ipi sils oa his acemftd brew^ 
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Nor looks on bmnan nature sunk below ; 
But heavenly caiidor» like unsullied day. 
Flames in his thoughts, and drives the elouds 

awa]r. 
And all his soul is pcaeefnl, like the deep, 
"When all the varriug winds are hu8h*d asleepi 
"Whose learning's pure, without the base alloy 
Of rough ill manners, or worse pedantry. 
Refiu'd in taste, in judgment eool and clear. 
To otliers gentle, to himself severe. 
But, motit of all, whose smooth and heavenly 

breast, 
Is with a calm of conscience ever blest : 
"Whose piercing eyes disper&e the flying gloom, 
Which hides the native light of thiisgs to come ; 
And can disclose the dark mysterious maze. 
Thro' which we wind, in airy pleasure's choce. 
While after God his jientiiig Dosom heaves. 
For whom the glitterii:g goods uf life he leavea. 
"With this blest man, how longs my soul to dwell I 
And all the nobler fliglits of friend^hip feel. 
Forever choin'd to his enchantiiig tongue. 
And with his charming strains in coneort strung. 

It some retirement, sprecd with shaded greens> 
Our feet would wander tliro' surrounding scenes ; 
Cr sitting near the murmur of the rills. 
The grass our bed, our curtains echoing hills; 
In mazy thought and contemplation join. 
Or speak of human things, or tliemes divine: 
On nature's work by gentle steps to rise. 
And by this ladder gain th' impending skies; 
Follow the planets tbro* their rolling sphere^ 
Shine with the sun, or glow among the stars: 
From world to world, as bees from flowV to floVr, 
Thro' nature's ample garden take our tour. 
Oh I could I with a seraph's vigor move I 
Guided thro' nature's trackless path to rove^ 
rd ^aze, and ask the laws of every Ball, 
"Which rolls unseen within this mighty AU, 
Till, reaehing to the verge of Nature's height 
In God would lose th' unwearied length of flight 

• ••••• 

But oh! what joys thro* various bosoms Toy% 
As silver rivlets warble through a grova^ 
•W^hen fix'd on Zion's ever-wid'ning nloxna. 
The foree of friendship but increas'J remains: 
When friend to friend, in robes immortal drast, 
With heighten'd graces shall be seen eonfcst; 
And with a triumph, all divine, relate 
The finish'd labouis of this gloomy state: 
How heavenly glory dries ueir former grie( 
All op'ning from the pnizled maze of life ; 
How scenes on scenes, and joys on joys arise. 
And fairer visions ehsirm on Iteencr eyea. 
Here each will find his friend a bublmng source^ 
Forever fruitful in divine discourse: 
No common themes will grace their flowing tongnea. 
No eommon subjects will inspire their songs: 
United, ne'er to part, but still to spend 
A jubilee of rapture without end- 
But oh! my Muse, from this amazing height 
I>escend, and downward trace thy danffcrons flight; 
Some oni^l best becomes such lofty thmgs, 
"With akiU to guid% and atrength to urge his 

winga: 
To lower strains, eooflno thy hmnble lays^ 
Till, by •xperienoe taught, tboo learn to praise. 

In handling the following pathetie tlione be 
tancbes the lyre with no trembling hand. 



Now noaY*n haa qaeaeh'd the vivid orbs of light 
Bjr whkh aU natma gitttei'd to yow sights 



And universal darkness has o'erepread 
Ihc i»plcnilid honours of your aged head ; 
Let fuith light up its strong and piercing eye. 
And in remoter realms new worlds descry: 
Faitli, which the mmd with fairer glories fills. 
Than human sight to human seuse reveals 
See Jisvs, sitting on a flamy throne, 
Wlume piercu;g Dcoms the vailing angels own ; 
Wliile bowiiig seraphs, blissful, clap their wings, 
Ting'd with Uie light that fnun his presence spring% 
You, who can touch the strings to melting airs. 
And with melodious trills enchant our ears, ^ 
May, wing'd by faitli, to heavenly vocal plains, 
In fancy's oigau, drink sublimer strains: 
The sounds, which love ond sacred joys inspire, 
Wliich pour the music from the mptur'd cl:uir. 
Tho', now the ret is wove before your siglit. 
The web, unfolding Eoon, will give the light: 
The visual rays will thro* the pupil spring. 
And nature in a fairer lontlskip bi ing. 
But first your frame must mom<iCr in the groood. 
Before the light will kiiidle worlds around: 
Your precious ashes, sow'd witliin the glebe. 
Will teem with light, aiid purer beams imbibe : 
Shut now from all the scenes of cheerful day. 
You ne'er will see, 'till Je&vb pours the ray. 
And all the pomp of Ueav'n around display. 
80 when a stream has waiblcd thro* Uie wood. 
Its limijid bosom smooths and dears its flood; 
TI»e rollins mirrour deep imbibes Uie staiua 
Of heav'nly saphyr, ana impendii.g gieens; 
Till tliro* tne ground, in secret clianncls led. 
It liides its glories in the gtooror bed : 
Till, op'ning thro* a wide and flowVy vale. 
Far fuirer scenes the purer stieains icveah 

Of his Horation exercises we may take tbe fir^^t 
ode: — 

■oaACE, BOOK I, oaa 1. 

MsBcenas, whose ennobled veina 

The blood of ancient monarchs stains; 

My safeguard, beauty and delig;ht 

Some love the chariot's rapid flight, 

To whirl along the dusty grounc^ 

Till with Olympic honors erown'd: 

And if tlieir fie^ coursers tend 

Beyond the goal, they shall ascend 

In merit, equal to the goda, 

Who people the sublime abodca. 

Others, if mingled shoata proclaim 

Of jarring eitixena, their name^ 

Exalted to some higher pest 

Are in the clouds <? raptnre lost 

This, if his granary contain 

In crowded heapa the ripen'd grain. 

Rejoicing his paternal field 

To ploueh, a toture erop to yield ; 

In vain his timorous sool you'd move 

Though endless sums his choice should prOT% 

To leave the safety of the laud. 

And trust him to the windTa command. 

The trembling sailor, wlien the blue 

And boisterous deep his tbooahts norroe^ 

Fearful of tempests, dreads his gau 

To venture o'er the threat*ning main: 

But loves the ahadea and peaMfU towa 

Where joy and qviei dwell alottc 

But when, impatient to be poor. 

His flying Tessels leave the aboK. ^ 

Others the present hoar win aeiae, 

And less for bvahMm are than ease; 

Bat flowing enpa of wlae deslrs^ 

VThieh scatter grief, and Joy Inspire; 

Joyful they quafl; and qiMd their llmbe 

Afoofthehnkaerr "' 



JOHN wnriHBW. 
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IHiile treM» whieb ahoot their towMog hMdi, 

Protect them with their eooUog shades 

Some love the oainp and furious war. 

Where nation^ met with nations, jar; 

The noisa of victors, and the cries 

Of Tanqtti»h*d, which assault the skies. 

While at the trumpet*s piercing rii»|p 

Their mounting spirits vigorous spring; 

When hunting matrons, in a s wound, 

Receive the martial music's sound. 

The morning hunter seeks his prey, 

Tliongh chill'd by heaven*s inelemenej. 

Forgets his liouse : with d<igs punaea 

The flying »ta;^ in her purliena. 

Or his entangling net containa 

The foamy boar, in ropy ehaiML 

But mc, the ivy wreaths, which spread 

Tlicir blooming hoiion round tlie head 

Of learned bards, in raptures raises 

And with the gods unite in praiseu 

Ttie eoolncss of the rural scenes^ 

Tiie smiling flowers and ever-greeniL 

And sportful danees, all inspire 

My soul, with more than vulgar fire; 

If sweet Euterpe give her flute. 

And Pol vhym ilia lend her lota 

If you tde deathless bays bestow, 

Atid by applaiucs make them grow, 

Towanl tlie stars, my winged faina 

Shall fly, and strike the heavenly fraiiMi 

JOHN WLNTUttOP. 
Tifs accomplished natural philosopheTi Proi«»> 
Eor Winthrop, of Harvard, was a man of eminent 
scientific reputation in his day, and was nnivenally 




spoken of with respect He was a representative 
of old Governor Winthrop in the foarUi genera- 
tion in descent from the fifth son. He was bom 
in Boston in 1714, studied at Cambridge, and six 
years after his first degree, was appointed, in 
1733, HoUis Professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy, to succeed Greenwood. His 
Observations of the Transit of Mercury, in 1740, 
were communicated to the Royai Society, of 
which he subsequently became a Fellow, and 
were published in the forty-seoond irolume of 
their Transactions. In 17G5 he published a Le^ 
ture on Earthquaiet^ on occasion of the celebrat- 
ed phenomenon of that year, and parried in a 
philosophical manner an attack which followed 
from the Rev. Dr. Prince, of Boston, who thought 
the theology of the day miglit be impaired in 
consequence. Though his religious opinions wore 
finnly held, his election to his Professorship had 
occasioned some opposition, as has since been the 
case with Priestley, Playfair, and an instance of 
the present day, in New York. A special doc- 
trinal examination was waived in bis ihvor.^ In 
1759 he published two Lectum «a Cometi, which 
be read in the college chapel in April of that 
Tear, on occasion of the comet which ap|)eared 
la that month. His style in these essays, in 

•Mre^IIHm oTHnvwAUMv. IMl iroM7f«fa>te 
CMat writctii BNMlr, te -TlH Lifve ef Mm ef UttM* 



which he reviews the q)CctiIations on the snUeeti 
and unfolds tlie theory of Newton, is marked \^ 
iu ease and felid^. As an instance of Ids msn- 
ner, we mav quote some of his more generd 
remarks at the conduskm. 

"It is not to be doobtsd, that the sUwiM Author 
of nature d«Ngned so remarkable a tort of bodies for 
important purpoMs, botli naturml and moral, in Hit 
ereation. The tnoro/ purposes seem not very diffi- 
cult to be found. SuJi grand and unusual appss^> 
ances tend to rouse mankind, who are apt to /stf 
adetp, while etf tkinff9 eoHiUiue a» tkty were; to 
awakea tlieir attention and to direct it to the su- 
preme Governor of the universe, whom they would 
M in danger of totally forgetting, were nature always 
to glide along with an unilbmi tenor. These exotk 
stars serve to raise in our minds most sublime con- 
ceptions of God, and particulsriy display his exquisite 
skilL The motions of many comets being eontrary 
to those of the planets, shew that neither of then 
proceed from necessity or fiite, but from choice and 
design. The same thing b to be seen in the figure 
and situation of their orbits ; which, indeed, hsve 
not ^e appearance of regularity, ss those of the 
planets, and yet are the result of admirable eontri- 
▼ancCL By means of their great eccentriei^. they 
run so swiftly through the planetary re^ns, as to 
have but very little time to disturb their own mo- 
tions or tlioM of the planets. And this end is slill 
more effoctuaUy answered ia those comets whose 
motion is retrograde or ooutrary to that of the pl»> 



" But instead of entering here into a detail, which 
would probably answer no valuable end, I choose 
rather to turn your thoughts to that eonsnmmale 
wisdom which presides over this vast machine of 
nature, and has so regulated tlie several movements 
in it as to obviate the damsge that might arise from 
this quarter. JSone but an eye able to pierce into the 
remotest futurity, and to foresee, throughout all ages, 
all the situations which this numerous class of ho&s 
would have towards the planets, in consequence of 
the laws of their respective motions, could have gives 
so just an arrangement to th^ several orbits, and 
adtsigiied them their places at first in their erhiti^ 
with such perfect accuracy, that their motions have 
ever since continued witliout interfering, and ao dis- 
asters of this sort have taken plaee, unless we execpt 
the case of the dduge. For though so many coeaels 
have traversed this planetary system, and some of 
their orbits run near to those of the planets ; yet tbs 
planets have never been in the way. but always al 
a distance from the nearest point, when the comets 
have passed by it The foresight of that great Be- 
ing, which has hitherto prevented sneh msorder^ 
wUl continue to prevent them, so long as He sees fit 
the present frame of nature should subsist Loofsr 
than that it is not fit that it should subsist 

'*It may not be unseasonable to reounlc, for a 
cendusioa, that as, on the one hand, it argosa a 
temerity unworthy a philosophie mind, to explode 
every sqppreheasion of danger from comets, as If it 
were impossible that any damsge could ever be ce- 
casioned by any of them, because socm idle and 
snnerstitious isiicies have in timss of ignoraaes pte> 
▼ailed eoaceraing them; so on the other, le bs 
thrown into a panic whenever a eomet appear^ en 
account of the m effecU whish some fcw of these 
bodies might pos^bly produce, if they were not «■• 
dor a proper direction, betmys a wss kw ess eqpaqy 
vaheeoming a reasonable being. The wisest esana 
k to aim at aoeh a reetiUide ef latealfan and fin»> 
M« cf rcMlntica, that» aa Hanae MgfM 
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•••81 ftMtnt tltabntor oiMii 
Impftvldam ferient rulitfk*" 

On the sixth of June, 1761, Winthrop observed 
the celebrated Transit of Venus, at bt John^s, 
^Newfoundland, luaking the voys^ thither in a 
govemmeut vessel, at Uie chai^ of the Province, 
at the especial instance of Governor Bernard. 
This incident furnished the topic of the two 
poeins in the Fictaa et Gratulatio of the same 
year, which have heen attributed to his i>cn. 

Winthrop was followed, after an interval, in this 
subject, by one of his college pupils, Andrew Oli- 
ver, the eldest son of the Secretary of the Pro- 
vince-, and a gentleman of leisure and of scientifie 
and literary cultivation, who, in 1772, published 
his Eisay on Comets^ in which he maintained 
the theory that these bodies might be inhabited 
worlds, ^^ and even comfortable habitations/'* Oli- 
ver also wrote papers on Thunder Stonns and 
Water Spouts^ which were published in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, 
of which he was a member, as he was also one 
of tlie founders of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

In 1765 Professor TVlnthrop published an ac- 
count of several fiery meteors visible in North 
America ; and in 176*6 his X}npcr Cogitata de Oh 
metU^ which was communicated to the Boyal So- 
ciety by Dr. Franklin, and was separately printed 
in London. 

When the struggle of the colonies for freedom 
commenced he took part in it, and was one of the 
Council, with Bowdoin and Dexter, negatived by 
the home government He was re-chosen; and 
was also made Judge of Probate for the County 
of Middlesex, an office wliich he held till his 
death, in 1779, at tlie age of sixty. His eulogy 
was pronounced by Professor Wigglesworth and 
others ; and his pupil and friend, Andrew Oliver, 
composed an elegy, the only specimen preserved 
of tliis writer^s poetic talents. 

Ye tons of Harvard 1 who, by Winthrop taught^ 
Can travel round each planetary sphere; 

And winged with his rapidity of thought, 
Trace all the movements of the rolling year. 
Drop on his urn the tribute of a tear. 

Te, whom the love of Geometry inspired,^ 
To chose coy science through each winding maze; 

Who«e breasts were with Newtonian ardor tired, 
Catched by his Fparks, and kindled ot his blaze. 
In grateful sighs, ejaculate his praise, 

Tephiloflophic souls! wh<»se thoughts can trace 
Tlie wonders of tiie architect divine, 

Through depths beneath, o*er nature's verdant face, 
Wlicre meteors play, where constellations shine, 
Heave tlie deep groan, and mix your tears with 
mine. 

Te teoonts of the happy seats aborel 
Welcome this late inhabitant of clar, 

l-Vom hostile iSsetions, to the realms of love, 
Where he may bosk in everlasting day, 
Ye kindred spirits wait him in his way. 

When in their sockets snns shall blase their last 
Their fuel wosted, and extinct their light, 

e Both thMr eompMltloM of Vtaihrtm and Olltvr wvrt rs* 

KbUftlK-d, with blocrapblcAl noderSi In llostun. la 1R11, when 
I M-s|»p(ianDe« of mi« of tboM boofoa^ tedlos M ciootod 
sMWlatoffMi^tktsa1||ott ^ 



And worids torn piecemeal by the final blast. 
Subside in chaos and eternal night, 

He still shall shine 
In youth divine. 
And soarine on cherubic wing. 
Shall like an ardent seraph blaze. 
And in unceasing raptures, to his Maker^s praise. 
Eternal hoUeli^ahs sing. 

Professor Winthrop left a son, James Winthrop, 
wlio fought and was wounded at Bunker Hili, 
and became Judge of the Common Pleas. Uo 
was also a man of much literature and Kriencc, a 
good linguist, publishing, in 1794, An AtUmpt to 
translate part of the Apocalypse of St, John into 
familiar lanauage^ ly divesting it of the tnttO' 
phors in tchich it is intohed^ a second edition of 
which was printed in 1809. He wrote for a peri- 
odical, The Literary Miscellany^ Dissertations 
on Primitite History and the Geography of the 
Old Worlds and several scientific papers. He 
was librarian at Harvard for fifteen years, dying 
i at the age of 70, at Cambridge, in 1821. Ho 
bequeathed his valuable library to the college at 
M^ville, Pennsylvania.* 

BAMUEL Cn&WEN. 
I Samuel Cuhwex, a dci^ceiidant from Geori^e Cnr- 
wen, who settled in the town of Salem, M:L«sa- 
chnsetts, in 1G38, was bom in that iilacc in 1715. 
ComplcUng his course at Ilarxard in 1735, he 
commenced a preparation for the ministn-, but 
was obliged to abandon his determination in con- 
sequence of ill health. Disappointment in a love 
atTair led him to seek relief in a change of scene 
by a visit to England. On his return he engsiged 
in bnsiness, and became a leading mercliant. 
In 1744-5 he served as a captain in tlie attack 
upon I^uisburg. In 1759 he was appointe<l Im- 
post Officer for the county of Essex, and held tlio 
office for fifteen years. In June, 1774, on the 
departure of Governor Hutcliinson for Enrope, 
Mr. Curwen, who was then a Judge of Admiralty*, 
joined with one hundred and nineteen citisens of 
the colony, in signing an address to that officer 
of a commendatory character. Many of theso 
signers were afterwards stigmatized as ^ Address- 
ers," and comnellcd to make a public recantation 
of the act. Mr. Curwen declined doing this, and 
having from the outset sided with Great Britain, 
resolved to withdraw from the country until 
public afiairs resumed tlieirfonner tranqnillihr. 
A few months would, he supposed, effect thia, 
and ho sailed from Phikdelpina in May, 1775, 
with the ex{)ectation of making acorresfiondingly 
brief stay abroad. Mr. Curwen arrived at Dover, 
July 8, 1775. He immediately departc<l for Lon- 
don, where he passed several months, principally 
occupied in sight-seeing. In June, 1776^ m 
writes, ^^I find my finances so visibly lessening^ 
tliat I wisli I could remove fVom this expeniiv^ 
country (being heartily tired of it). To U^ ia a 
meanness I wisli never to be reduced to, and to 
star^'c is stupid.^ AVith a view to coonomr, and 
probably to gratify his taste for sight-^eeing as 
well, we find hira eoon after leaving London to 
visit the great towns in search of a lets c«wt]y 
plaoo of residenco. After a rainblo nboiit £m(- 
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land, which gives us tome curious pictures of 
inns and churches^ show-plaoes and auUquiticti 
fairs ami hustings, be settles down In Bristol, but 
in 1780 returns to London, where he remttned 
until his deimrture for America after the close 
of the war ii) 1784. He returned to his natiTe 
tcAvn, was entirely nninolested on aooouut of hSs 
political course, and died in April, 1802) at the 
' age of eightj'-slr. 

During Ins sojourn in England, he kept a 
familiar journal of bis roovementis, occupations, 
and amusements, which was scut in detached 
pieces to his niece, and some sixty rears aOcr- 
wards, in 1842, published* under the editorial 
care of her grandson. It is of great value in an 
lii:$turical point of view, displaying the condition 
of tlie refuge^ in EnL'lund, their opinion of 
American atfairs, and uie action of Parliament 
during tbe war. It is also interesting for its pic- 
tures of London society and localities three 
quaiters of a century ago. Ho falls in with Hutch- 
inson almost as soon as he arrives, goes to hear 
Dr. Apthor|)o preach, walks out with Parson 
Peters, takes tea with facetious Joseph Green, 
and afterwards pays a vi^^it of oondulenco to bis 
widow. He is an indefatigable sight-seer, keeps 
the run of the theatres, and does not despise 
the rojHMlancers, follows tlie debates at the 
House of Commons, and looks in now and then 
at "the Ladies* Di^iriuting Club, Ct)rnbill." To 
tlie last, ho takes a uiscouraging view of Ameri- 
can independence, writing May 11, 1782, to 
liicluird Ward at Saleui, as follows: — 

To RiCHABD Waus Eiq^ Balbm. 

Loxsox, Jfujfli, ITSa. 
Dear Srit, 

Should your ffrrat and good M^ obtain the two 
only vvry^proboble objects of her American alliance, 
tlie im|x«Teri6hinent of Groat Britain and the eoase- 
qucut Beixure of the late £ngli«h coloiiios, which the 
seems at present in a fair way for, no man oa this 
side the Atlantic in his wits would, I tliink, what- 
ever regard he may feel for his native countn', will- 
ingly forego a bare subftistcnee here for French 
dom'i nation and wooden slices there. I would just 
suggest to you, should America in this hour refuse 
tlie offers Great Britaia may make of a separate 
peace ; or Fhince refuse to suffer her, (for we wdl 
know here the |x>wer slie has acquired OTer her,) 
and no partition treaty take place, (bcmg in the pre- 



it, you fathers of the present age will have it in t/ieir 
power, ere many revolutions of the sun, to tell their 
ehildren the inestimable civil, religious and political 
privileges you of this generation have wantoned 
away, and with sad regret recount the happy con- 
dition of former days; nof will the comparison with 
those Toif will then mournfully experience between 
English protection and French opprcMton, fiiil ta 
enhance your misery. Tou will then find Uie little 
finger of French power heavier than the loin of the 
English gOTcmroeiit, with all its apprehended train 
of eriJa As a proof of my needless fears or right 

• Jramsl and Lettsit «f lbs late Bsmad Cnnren, Jndfs of 
A4in1rslt]r, etc sa Am^Houi B«nipes la Entrknd ftom 1775 
to 1781 eMimrblna mmrks on ths proniluant M«b an4 
MowttfM 9t ths PsrifNt to which srs addt-d BWrraiOiksl 
NotlMs of mtfDr Amerteoa Lo>all»ls and other Kmlnont 
Pjl^M Bv Qeoifs Aiaiasoa Waid. Mtv York: a fi. 



Judgment^ eouTey my kind lore to year wife aad 
children. 

Toar friend. 

& Odbwcs. 

September 7 and 14, 1777, wo find him attend- 
ing 

jonr WESLST*8 rasacmtsanL 
In the afternoon, walked to a street adjoining 
King's square to attend John VTctfley's preachment; 
he being seated on a decent scaffold, addressed about 
two thousand people, eoneistiug of tlic middle aLd 
lower ranka The preacher^s language was plain 
and intelligible, without descending to rulgarisma 

Sept, 14. In the afternoon I attended once more 
John Wesley, having the heavens for his eaaopv ; he 
began with an extempore prayer, followed oy a 
hymn of his own composing, ana adapted to the sub- 
ject of his discourse. He wears his own gray hair, 
or a wigso very like that my eye eonld not distin- 
guish. Ue is not a graceful speaker, his voioe being 
weak and harsh ; he is attended by |^reat numbers 
of the middling and lower classes; is said to have 
humanized tlie almost savage colliers of Kingswood, 
who, before his time, were almost as fierce and un- 
manageable as the wild beasts of the wOdemesiL 
He wears an Oxford master's gowa ; his attention 
seemingly not directed to manne4* and behavior,— 
not rude, but negligent, dress cleanly, not neat He 
is alwnys visiting tlie numerous societies of his own 
formiDg in England, Scotland, Wtdes, and Ireland; 
though near eighty years old, he reads without spec- 
tacles the smallest print He rises at four, preackei 
every day at five, and once besides; an unoommon 
instance of physical ability. 

September 17, 1780, he heard Sainnel Peters 

S reach at Lincoln^s Inn Chaiiel *^ He is an in- 
ifferent speaker and composer— liow he got 
there is as ditficult to oonoeive as straws in 
amber.^ 

We group together a few of Mr. Corwen's nil- 
meroos street notes and obsenratiooa. 

• • • • • « •'• 
BfpL 28. Walking through Old Bailey, and sea* 

>ng a great crowd, learnt that two pickpockets were 
to be whipped. Jack Ketch, a short sturdy man, 
soon appeaiHsd with the culprits, one after the other; 
the first seemed like an old offender, and was mod^ 
rately laslied ; the mob said he had bought off the 
minister of justice ; he writhed but little. The other 
was young, distress pninted strongly on his eoon- 
tenance ; he cried loudly; his back seemed lunaed 
to stripes ; from tliis time it will earnr the marks of' 
legal vengeance, and proofs of his fblnr and wieked- 
nesa Going forward, passed through the Strand ; 
and returned by way of Covent Oaraen to see alee- 
tion, which had been ended and poll closed lor two 
hours; and the elected members, returning from the 
procession, were just entering James'-street, moanted 
on two arm eliairs, placed on a board that was eai^ 
ried on eight men's shoulders, aeeompanied by thou* 
sands with tokens of vietonr ; red and blue ribbons 
hi their hats. 

• ••••••a 

A^ 20. As I was walkiag in Holbora, e b ssrre d 

a throng of ordinanr people crowding round a ehaise 
filled with ^oung eliudren of about seren years ef 
ago ; inquiring the reason, was intbmed thej wars 
Tonng sinners who were aeenstooMd to go a£s«t is 
the evening, pntioining whatever they eoald hj 
their hands on, and were going to be eonsigned Into 
tlie hands of justiea. Great pity that so naay ehil- 
dren, eapable oCbeing trained tooseAil eoipliijBMali 
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and become blesaiti^to society, ehoald be thm early 
iaitiateJ, by the wicked unthinking parenta of the 
lower claasea in this huge overgrown iDetro|>olis, in 
those pernicions practices of every species of vice 
tlie human lieai-t can be tainted with, which renders 
them common pests, and most commonly bi-ingsthem 
to the halter. 

• -••••••• 

Srpt fi. In walking through Parliament-street 
and seeing crowds ruiiiiing through Scothiud-yard, 
joined tliem, and on inquiry found they were ac- 
companying Parson Llovd, ade^-gymnn, returned 
from Bow-street Justices'^ examination to "Westmin- 
Bter Bridewell, from whence he was taken this 
morning on a complaint of highway robbery ; and 
it is said he is identified. He seemed hardened, and 
of a rough, bold cast, and begged with a careless 
boldness mo!ioy of every well dressed person that 
posted as he was being condu.:tcd to prison in irons ; 
nia right hand being also chained to an officer^ or 
one of the j usUce's men. 

April 7. Passed a erowd attending procession in 
Parliament-street, going to take the Westminster 
candidate, Ciiarles J. Fox, from his lodgings to the 
hustings under St Paul's, Covent Gnnlcn, portico. 
First marched musicians two and two, tlieu four men 
supporting two red |)ainted poles having on top the 
eap of liberty of a dark blue color ; to each was fas- 
tened a light blue silk standard about nine feet long 
and five wide, having inscribed thereon in golden 
letters these words, " The Man of the People ;" fol- 
lowed by the butchers with marrow-bones and cleav- 
ers; then the committee two and two, holding in 
their hands white wands ; in the rear the carriages. 
They stopped at his house in St Jamcs's-street, where 
taking him up, he acctnnnanied them in Mr. Byng*s 
carriage through Pall Mall atid the Strand to the 
hustings, when tlie election proceeded ; made with- 
out opposition, no competitor appearing against 
him. 

TIIK HISTORY OP KING PHILIFB WAR. 

Captain Benjamin CncRcrr, the leader in the 
war Against King Philip, dictated, in the latter 
part of his life^ an account of hid Indian exuc- 
ricnces to his son Thomas by whom, probably 
with little or no diange, it was published in a 
volaine. It is a valuable historical authority, and 
in itself, OS a straightforward and spirited narra- 
tive of bravo and romantic adventure, well worthy 
of attention. 
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his good snccesB would be inviting unto other 
good men to become his neighbours : Behold ! the 
rumour of a war between the English and the 
natives, gave check to his projects." Hostilities 
soon commenced. A force wa:i raised, and Church 
placed in command of an advanced guard. Ho 
was at the head of the party wliich killed King 
Philip, in August, 1G70. Uo was afterwards, in 
September, 1G89, made commander-in-chief of an 
expedition against tlie French and Indians at 
Casco, and aguin employed in a similar service in 
1090, and with Governor Phippa, in 1692, After 
tlie burning of Deerfield, in 1704, he rode seventy 
miles to olfcr his services against the Indians, 
whom ho liarassed greatly at Penobscot and 



After Philij/s war. Colonel Church resided at 
Bristol, then at Fall River, and lastly at Seconet, 
'^ at each of which places he acquired and left a 
large estate." llo maintained thronghont his life 
the reputation of an upright and devout, as well 
as brave man. lie married Mrs. Alice South- 
worth, by whom he had a daughter and five sons, 
! and died on the seventeenth of Januaxj, 1718, in 
; conseqnence of a fall from his horse, by wliich a 
blood-vessel was broken. The first edition of. 
• Th€ Entertaining Bhtory of King Philip^i 
1 War^ which began in the luonth of Junt^ 1675,aa 
. a\%o of E^mditiom more lately wade against the 
; Common Enemy ^ and Indian Rehehy in the EaeU 
I em parte of New England : with some account 
i of the Divine Providence tottarde Col. Benjamin 
I Church : by Thomas Church, Esq., hie son^ was 
' published in Boston in 1716. A second editioii 
appeared at Kewport in 1772, and a third and 
fourth, with notes by Samuel 6. Drake, in 1825 
and 182U.* 

ABCDrru. 

Mr. Cliurch was moved with other wounded men, 
over to Hhodeisland, where in about tliree months* 
time, he was in some good measure recovered of his 
wounds, and the fever tliat attended them; and 
then went over to the General to take his leave of 
him, with a design to return home. But the Gen^ 
raVs great importunity again persuaded him to 
accompany him in a long march into the Nipmuek 
countiy, though he had then tents in his wounds^ 
' and so lame as not to be able to mount his hone 
without two men*B assistance. 

In this march, tlie first tiling remarkable wao, they 
came to an Indian town, where there were many 
wigwams in sight, but an icy swamp, ]]piig between 
them and the wigwams, prevented their running at 
oiiee upon it as they intended There was mock 



Benjamin Chnrch was bom nt Duxbnry, Maa- 
mchusetts. In 1689, and was the first settler of 
Scoonct or Little Compton. "Being providentially 
at Plymouth," he informs na, "in 1674, in the 
time of the oonrt, he fell Into aoqnaintance with 
Captain John Almy of Rhode Island," by whom < 
he was ln^nted to visit " that part of Plymouth 
Colony .tliat lay next to Rhode Island, known 
tlion by tlietr Indian names of Pocassot and Sog^ 
konate." He did so, and purchased land, on 
which he settled. 

The next spring, while "Mr. Chnrch was dlH- 
fcentlv settling hit new farm, at4ioklng« leasing, 
and <ii^>poidng of his aflTalrs, and had a fine proa- 
poet of doing 00 tmoU tliluga; and ho|ying that 



• Mr. Drake r(j>rint«d, In an l^mo. vohmM, In IStS : 

The Present State of New £ii^Und« with rt«iicet to tks 
Indian War. Wherein Is an aooonnt c»r the trve K/«aiMi tbers- 
of. (as far a« ean be judirpd by Men.) tflf^•ther wlUi most of ths 
lt«>nwrkable Pasmiceii that have hamN'ned IVooi the 90th sf 
Jane till the 10th of NoTcmber, 1S76. Fallhftillx oommMiedhy 
a mrffchant of Botton, and oommanloatcd to his meads la 
London. London, 1S7& 

A eontlnnstlonorthe foreRoInc Apmn the 10th of y p f iMb st , 
le7^ to the eih of Febnury, 1C78-4L London. 1C71 

A new and nirthi^r narratWe, from Mareh till Aa^ost, MTl 
London, 1871 Ths Wsrr la Kew Katkad visibly tadoi. 
London, ISTT. 

A tnie seeonnt oT ths a»ost oonfldmhio oaearrtaoss thsl 
have hanpened in the war between the Eac11i>hMidths Indlaaa 
la Newltng land, from the flfrh iT Msf, ICTI^ to Um fewiJiar 
AnaasthMt. London, ISTC 

He enniildeni It hlfrtil j firobi^le that Ibess flvs traaUi, mnk 
Ohnrrh** Karmilv«| aomfirlso all that saa bs iMtvsfsd la nHap 
tloatoKtaffl'klll^wir, 
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firing upon c«eh «de before tli^ ^v^^ the •▼ampi I 
But lit lei.gth tlie ciicmv all fled, mid a cerUiu Mo- | 
began, that wat o friend Indian, pur»iied and Nfized | 
one of the enemy that liad a Mnatl wound in hi* leg, 
and brought him before the General, where he was ! 
examined. Some were for torturing him to bring < 
him to a more ample eonfeseion of what he knew 
concerning hi« cuuntr^iiien. Mr. Church, verily [ 
believing that he had been ingenuous iu hi* eonfe*- • 
sion, intercede J, and prevailed for his escaping 
torture. But the array Ixing bound forward in their j 
march, and tlte Indian** wound somewhat disen- \ 
aUing him for travelling, it was concluded that he ; 
should be kno kcd on the hood. Accordingly he ; 
was brought b«'fore a great fire, and the Mohegan , 
that took him was allowed, as he d&iired, to be his 
executioner. Mr. Church taking no delight in the • 
sport, framed an errand at some dista!ice among the \ 
baggage hor»e5, and when he had ^ot ten rods, or j 
tliereabouts, from the fire, the executioner fetching a I 
blow witli a hatchet at the head of the prisoucr, he ! 
being aware of the blow, dodged his head aside, ! 
and the executioner mi*.<>ing his stroke, the hatchet j 
flew out of his hand, and had like to have^ done ; 
execution where it was not designed. Tlie priso:ier \ 
upon his narrow escap.*. broke from them that held 
him, and not wit! i standing his wound, made use of 
hislegA, and happened to run right upon Mr. Church, 
who laid hold ou him, and a clo-ie scufBe they had ; 
but the Indian having no clothes on, slipped from 
him and ra:i again, and Mr. Church pursued him, 
although being lame there was no great odds in the 
race, until the Indian stumbled and fell, and then 
they closed n^r.iin-'scuffled and fought pretty 
smartly, until the Indian, by the advantage of hu 
nakedness, slipi>ed from his Itold again, and set out 
on his third race, with Mr. Church close at liLs heels, 
endeavouring to lay hold on the hair of his head, 
which was all the hold could be taken of him. And 
mnni'ig thron<:h a tw.nmn tliat was covered with 
hollow ice, it made so loud a noise that Mr. Church 
cxpcctei (but in vntu) that some of his English 
frie:ids would follow the noise and come to hit 
a!k«iistAnce. But the ludian happoncd to nm athwart 
a large tree that lay fallen near breast high, where 
ho stopped and cried out aloud for help. But Mr. 
Church being soon upon him again, the Indian 
seized him fast by the hair of his head, and endea- 
voured by twisting to break his neck. But though 
Mr. Church's wounds had somewhat weake!ied him, 
and the Indian a stout fellow, yet he held him in 
play and twisted the Indian*s neck as well, and took 
the advantage of manv opportunities, while they 
hung by ea?h other** hair, gave.him notorious hunts 
in the face with his head. But in the heat of the 
scuffle they heard the ice break, with somebody's 
coming apace to them, which when they heard. 
Church concluded there was help for one or other 
of them, but was doubtful which of them must now 
receive tlie fatal atroke-— anon somebody eomet up 
to them, who proved to be the Indian that had first 
taken Uie prisoner ; and without speaking a word, 
he felt tliem out, (for it was so dark he could not 
distingtiish tliem by sight, the one being clothed 
and the other naked) he felt where Mr. Church's 
bands were fastened in the Netop's hair and with 
one blow scttleil his hatchet in between them, and 
thus ended tlie strife. He tlien spoke to Mr. Church 
and hugged him in his amw, and thanked him abun* 
dantly lor catching hia prisoner. He then eut off 
the head of his victim and earrie«1 it to tlie camp, 
and niter giving an account to the re»t ti tlie friend 
Indians in the camp hdw Mr. Chnreh had seised 
hJbprisonar, Ae., the/ aU Joined in ft nighty 



Captain Chnreh being now at Plymouth agma, 
weary and worn, wonld have gone home to his wife 
and Uimilv. but the government being oolieilom to 
engage him in the service until PliiUp mas slain ; and 
prtutiuing him satisfaction and redress for some mia- 
treutnient tliat he had met with, he fixes for another 
exi»edition. 

He had soon volunteers enough to make up the 
company ho desired, and marched tlirough the 
woods until he came to Pocasset And not seeing 
or hearing of any of tlie enemy, they went over 
the ferry to Rhodeisland, to refresh themselvesL The 
Captain, with about half a doxen in his company, 
took hones and rode about eight miles down the 
island, to Mr. Sanfoi^'s, where he had left his wife. 
She no sooner saw him, but fisinted with surprise; 
and by that time she was a litUe revived, «irr spied 
two horsemen coming a great pace. Captain Ohurdi 
told his company, that ** lliose men (by thm riding) 
come with tidings." When thev came up, Uiey 
proved to be Major Sanford, and Captain Golding: 
They immediately asked Captain Church, what he 
would give to hear some news of Philip t He replied, 
t!iat tliat was what he wanted. They told hun,that 
they had rode hard with some hopes of overtaking 
him, and were now come on purpose to inform 
him, that there were just now tidings from MounV 
hope. An Indian eame down from thence (where 
Philip's eamp now was) to Sandy point, over 
against Trip's, and hallooed, and made signs to be 
fetched over. And being fetched over, he reported, 
tliat he wos fled from Philip, " who (said be) has 
killed my brother lust before I came away, for giv- 
ing some advice that displeascil him." And aaid, 
that he was fled for fear of meeting with the same 
his brother had met with. Told them alMk, that 
Philip was now in Monntliope neck. Captain Chnreh 
thanked tliem for tlieir good news, and said, that 
he hoped by to^norrow morning to have the rogue's 
head. Tlie horses that he and his company eame 
. on standing at the door, (for they had not been un- 
saddled) his wife must content herself with a slioit 
visit, when such game was ahead. Thev immediately 
mounted, set spurs to their horses, and away. 

The two gentlemen that brought him the tidings 
told him, tliat they would (gladly wait upon hun to 
' see the event of the expediUon. He thanked them, 
, and told them, tliat he should be as fond of tlieir 
I company as any men's ; and (in short) they went 
' with him. And they were soon at Trip's ferry, (with 
' Captain Church's company) where tlie deserter waa 
i He was a fellow of good sense, and told hia story 
1 handsomely. He otfered Captain Chnreh, to pilot 
I him to Philip, and to help to kill him, that he mipht 
revenge his brother's death. Told lilm, that Pliiiip 
; was now upon a little spot of upland, that was m 
; the south end of the miiy swamp. Just at the foot 
' of the monnt, which was a spot of ^ptMud that 
'; Captain Church was well acquainted with. 

By that time they were over the ferry, and eame 

! near tlie ground, lialf the night was spent The 

Captain eommands a halt, and bringing tlie eompany 

together, he asked Major Sanfortl's and Cantahi 

Qolding's advice, what method it was best to take in 

making Uie onset ; but they dedined givins htm aaT 

advice; tolling him, tliat his great expenenee and 

• success forbid their taking upon them to give adviti^ 

Tlien Captain Chnreh offered Captain Goldingtha 

honour (if he would please aeeept of it) to beat n 

Philip's headquarters. He aeeepted Uie offer a^ 

had Ilia allotted number drawn aot to him, and tha 

pilot Captain Chnrdi'b Snstmetions to him wer^ 

i to be rery eareful in his approaeh to the «m«7, Md 

Uimiiitoah^UinsU^mntab/^ 
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might see and dueern their own men from the ene- 
my ; told him also, that hb custom in like cases, 
-was, to creep with his company, on their bellies, 
imtil thcT came as near as theT eonld ; and that as 
soon as the enemy discovered tnem, they would cry 
out, and that was the word for his men to fire and 
fall on. lie directed him, tiiat when the enemy 
sliould stnrt and take into the swamp, that they 
should pursue with speed ; eveiy man shouting aud 
making what noise he could ; *for he would give 
orders to his ambuscade to fire ou any that should 
come silently. 

Captain Chtirch knowing tliat it was Philip's cus- 
tom to be foremost iu the flight, went down to tlie 
swamp, and^ve Captain Williams of Scituate the 
command of the right wing of the ambush, and 
placed an Englishman and an Indian tc^etlier behind 
such shelters of trees, d:c,«s he could nnd, and took 
core to place them at such distance, that none might 

r\ uiiuiscoT'ered between them; cimrged them to 
careful of themselves, and of hurting tlieir 
friends, mid to fire nt any thai should come silently 
Uirough the swamp. But it being somewhat farther 
through' the swamp than he was aware of, he waut> 
ed men to moke up his amboseadcL 

Uaviuff placed what men he had, he took Major 
Sauford oy the hand, and said, "Sir, I have so 
placed tliem that it b scarce possible Philip should 
escai>e them." The same moment a shot whistled 
over their heads, and then the noise of a gun towards 
PhiliiVs campk Captain Church, at first, thouffht 
that it might be some gun fired by accident; but 
before he could speak, a whole volley followed, 
which was earlier than he expected. One of Pliilip*s 
gang going forth to ease hinu«lf, when he hnd done, 
lookea round him, and Captain Goldiiig thought that 
the Indian looked right at liim, (tliough probably it 
was but his conceit) so fired at him ; and UjK>n his 
firing, the whole company that were with him fired 
upon tlie enemy's shelter, before the Indians had 
time to rise from their sleep, and so over shot tliem. 
But their slielter was open on that side next the 
swamp, built so on purpose for the eonvenience of 
flight on occasion. They were soon in the swamp, 
and Philip the foremost, who starting at tlie first 

fun, threw his pfiunk and powderhom over his 
ead, cntched up his gun, and ran as fast as he eould 
scamper, without any more clothes tlian his small 
breeches and stockincs; and ran directly on two of 
Captain Church's ambush. They let him come fair 
within shot, and the Englishman's ffun missing fire, 
he bid the Indian fire away, and he did so to the 
purpose; sent one musket bullet tlirough his heart, 
and another not above two inches from it He fell 
upon his face in the mud and water, with his gun 
under him. 

Bv this time the enemy pcreaved tliat they were 
wa^'laid on the east side of t!ie swamj), and tacked 
short about One of the enemy, who seemed to be 
a great, surly old fellow, hallooed witli a loud voice, 
and often called out,** /ooraaA,/oo/ajiA." Captain 
Chureh called to his Indian, Peter, and asked him, 
who tliat was tliat called soff He answered, that it 
was old Annawon, Philip's great Captain; calling 
on his soldiers to stand to it, and fight stoutly. Now 
tlia enemy finding tliat place of the swamp which 
waa not ambush«9, many of than made their escape 
in the English trocka. 

The man that had shot dowa Philip^ ran with all 
apeed to Captain Chureh, and informed him of his 
eoploit^ who eommanded him to be silent about it 
nnd let no man more know It, until they had driven 
the swamp clean. Bui when they had driven the 
•wnmp tliruugh, nnd fonnd that tha enemj had 
•lenpn^ or nt Ua^ Iht noil cf then^ and tit« aim 



now up, and so the dew gone, that they eould not 
easily track them, the whole company niet together 
at the place where the enemy's night shelter waa, 
and then Coptain Church gave them the news of 
Philip's death. Upon which the whole army gave 
tliree loud husza& 

Captain Church ordered his body to be pulled out 
of the mire to the upland. So some of Captain 
Church's Indians took hold of him by bis stocking 
and some by his small breeches (l>eing otherwise 
naked) and drew him through the mud to the up- 
land; and a doleful, great, naked, dirty beast he 
looked like. Captain Church then said, that foras- 
much as he had caused many an Englisliman's body 
to be unburied, and to rot above ground, that not 
one of his bones should be buried. And calling hia 
old Indian executioner, bid him bdiead and quarter 



DATID BRAISEKIX 
Datid Bkaixerds the missionary to the Indians, 
was born at Iltuldain, Conn., Auril 20, 1718. He 
lost his father, a member uf the council of the 
colony, wlien lie was but nine years old, and his 
mother Bvq years after. He early displnvetl a 
deep sense of religious obligation, combined with 

great dread of future punislimenr. He dates his 
partial relief from the terrible fears which tor* 
mented his existence, from the ni^it of July 12, 
1739; but he was throughout life sul^ttofits 
of deen despondency. 

In September of the same year, he entered 
Yale College, where he devoted himself so ear- 
nestly to his studies that his feeble firame broke 
down nnder his labor. His life was for some 
weeks despaired of, but after a lon^ interval of 
rest, he was enabled to resume his studies in the 
antumn. Not content with his bodily snfiTerings, 
his journal shows that he reproached liimself 

I severely for a sinful ambition to stand high as 
asdiolar. 

I About this time,liniitcfield visited Xew England* 
An excitable temperament like Bnunerd*s was 
one likely to be aflected by the system which be 
Introduced. A nowerfnl reliipons excitement 
spread through the oolle^re, which was discoun- 
tenanced by its heads, Bralnerd was overheard 
to say that one of tlie tutors ** had no more grace 
than a chair ;^ and was, for this slight ooenoe^ 
expelled from the college. He aftierwards aeknow* 
lodged his fiuilt of hasty qieecli, but always lUt 
tlie ui\)ust sevcri^ with which he had hwx 
treated. 

He immediately eommenced the study of ^vin- 
ity, and in the rammer of the same rear reodved 
a license to preach ihim the association of iidnla> 
ters at Danbury. His ardent dcrire was to 
become a mSssionanr.arouiig the IndSaiia, and he 
commenced his labors anaong a small and 
wretched communis of tliat nee at Kent, om 
the borders of ConneeticoU In November he 
received an invitation flpom the Oormpondent^ 
at New York, of tlie Sodety for Aomotlnf 
Christian Knowledge— an assodation formed m 
Bcothind— to beeoiDe their mlssloiiary to the 

J ngiiMna- He aeott>ted thft aMNilntiiMiiL ttla^ 
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Boine lienitatioii, arising from his nsnal over 
modest distrust of his own ability, and com- 
menced Iiis labors at Kananmoek, an Indian village 
about half way between Stockbridge and Albany. 
His first act was to devote his small iMitrimony to 
the support of a young friend in tue ministry, 
rdying himself entirely upon his missionary 
allowance to supply his simple wants. 

He arrived among the Indians A^>ril 1, 1743, 
weak in body fnnn tlie consumption, whicli, 
afTtrmvated by exposure, soon after ende<i his life. 
He found shelter in tiie log hut of a i>oor Scotch- 
man, where he lived on hasty pudding, boiled 
com, and bread baked in tlio ashes. Finding this 
residence t<»o fur fnmi the Indians, he built, with 
his own li:mds, a log hut among their wigwams, 
lie not long afterwards made a Journey to New 
Haven, for the purpose of making a humble a^io- 
logy to the college authorities for his old offence. 
He craved pardon in these hmnble and self-accus- 
ing terms:— 

Whereas, I liare sAid before several persons con- 
eerniiig Mr. Whittlesey, oire of the tutors of Yalo 
College, tliat I did not believe he had any more 
graee than the chair I tlien leaned upon; I numbly 
eoufcs% that herein I have stuned against God, and 
aeted eootrary to the rules of his word, and have 
iiyored Mr. Whittlesey. I had no right to make 
thus free with his cliaraeier, and had no just reason 
to say as I did concerning him. My fault herein 
was the more aggravated, in that I said this concern- 
ing one who was so much my eupcrior, and one that 
I was obliged to treat with special respect and honor, 
by reason of the relation I then stood in to the col- 
lege. Such a behavior, I oonfess, did not become a 
Christian; it was taking too much upon me, and did 
not savor of that hunible respect that I ought to 
have expressed towards Mr. Whittlesey. ... I have 
often reflected on this act with grief; I hope, on 
aocoant of the sin of it; and am willing to he low 
and to be abased before God and man for it. I 
humbly ask tlie forgiveness of tlie governors of the 
college, and of the whole society; but of Mr. Whit- 
tlesey in particular. . . And whether the governors 
of tike eollege shall see fit to remove the censure I 
lie under or not, or to admit me to the privileges I 
desire; yet I am willing to appear, if they think fit, 
openl}' to own, and to humble myself for those 
things I have her«n confessed. 

Bat the only conditions which the ooUece 
aothorities would offer, were, that if ha wocud 
retnm and remiuna year nnder their Jurisdicdon, 
they might allow him a degree. These tenns he 
ooud not accept without relinquishing hia dntieSi 
and he consequently did not reodve the honors 
of the insdtodon. 

After some months passed at his station, he 
became convinced that it was his duty to remove 
to Indians who were not in constant proximity to 
the whites, a droumstance which impeded and 
almost neutralised his efforts. Their position near 
the French frontier was also a sooroe of distrao- 
tion. If his present oharge eoold be induced to 
lemove to Stockbridoe, thoy woold be under the 
one of a pastor who knew their wants and would 
00 all that eoold be done for theoL This ninoval 
Bndnerd proposed, and it is a significant proof 
of the infinenoe he had aoqoired over them that 
Hmt gave a ready assent 

this betogawaaged, the miwionaTyiwiaiiigeiit^y 



to become tlie pastor of the pleassnt 
and flourishing village of East Hampton, Long 
Island. The i>eople of tlmt place represented to 
him **^ that he miglit be useful to them for msny 
years, while he would soon sink under the hard- 
ships of his niissi<m, n^ the winter he had pasMd 
at Kanjimneek abundantly proved.*^ 

His puqiose was not to be chanoed by prondse 
of ease or oro<i]>ect of death, and he was soon 
after a weansomo journey at his new post, Cross* 
waksung, at the Forks of the Dehiware. After 
months of diligent and patient labor, he succeeded 
in converting some of the red men to Christi* 
anity. He persuaded them to remove from the 
iminediato neighborhood of the whites to a place 
calle<l Cranberry, fifteen miles distant, and form 
an indqtendent settlement. He then, believing it 
his duty to seek a new andience, penetrated atiQ 
ftarther into the wilderness, to the Susquehanna. 
The Journey proved too much for lus enfeebled 
constitution. Ho returned to Cranberry ex- 
hausted, and after instructing from his chair, and 
beinff carrie<l to the place of meeting to adminis> 
ter the sacrament, felt it his duty to seek rest, or» 
in his own wonls, *^ consume some time in diver* 
nons.''t He was comiielled to halt at Elizabeth- 
town, where ho w^as for some time confined to 
his bed. He was gratified while here by the 
arrival of his brother, on his way to J<Mn or aoo- 
ceed him in his missionary enterprise. 

In ApriL 1747, he at length reached Kortii- 
ampton, Massachusetts, where be was rec»ved 
into tlie family of the Rev. Jonathan EdwardiL 
afterwards Pre^dent <^ Yale College. He visited 
this place for the purpose of consulting the phy- 
sician, Mather, who decided his case to be hope- 
less, but advised the exercise of riding as the 
best means of alleviating his disorder. 

His friends recommended him to go to Boston, 
and Jerusha, the daughter of Edwards, a young 
]a<ly of eiffhteen, accompanying him, as her 
£itl)er simp^^ exnresses it, " to be hdpfbl to him 
in his weak and low state.**) 

Ho received much attention hi Boston, where 
he was for some time at the point of deaUi. He 
was visited by those who sym|)athized with his 
mission, and was instnunental in the ooUeotioa 
of funds for the promotion of its oUeota. 

He returned to Northampton in July, and after 
groat suffering in the final stages of his disease, 
died on the ninth of October, 1747. To the lasL 
his attached and iaithftil nurse ^chiefly attended 
him.**! 
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The society by whom Brainerd was employed 
pnbliiihecl, in 1746, MirdbiUa DH inter Iniicoi^ 
or tbe Rise and Progress of a remarkable Work 
of Grace among a number of the Indians of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

The volume contains extracts from the jotirnal 
of his labors, forwarded by him, connuencing 
with his residence at Crosswceksung, June IDth, 
and extending to November 4th, 1749. A second 
part, entitled Ditine Grace IH^played^^ cover- 
ing the period iVora November 24th, 1745, to 
Juno 19tn, 1746, was published a few mouths 
after. 

His friend Edwards preached his fbnerol ser- 
mon, and, in 1749, published his life, chiefly 
composed of extracts from the minute private 
diary kept by Brainerd, in addition to his pub- 
lished journals, throughout his career, the hist 
entry in it being dated only seven days before his 
death. It is a curious record of spiritual expe- 
rience, tinged by a melancholy temperament, 
increased hy A life which, although an active one, 
was passed in a great measure iu a virtual soli- 
tude. 

That his biographer was aware of the dangers 
with which a constant study of self is attended, 
is evident iVom his citation of the following 
passage by Thomas Shepard:-— 

I have knovn one very able, wise, and godly, put 
upon the rack by hira, who, envying God^ people's 
peace, knows how to cimngc himself into an aiigcl 
of light , for it being his usual course, iu the time 
of his health, to make a diary of his hourly life, 
and finding much benefit bv it, he was in conscience 
pressed by the power ond <leln&ion of Satan, to make 
and take*^ the same daily survey of his life in tlie 
time of his sickness; by means of wliich, he si>eiit 
his enfeebled spirits, and cast on fuel to fire his 
sicknes|L Had not a friend of his convinced him of 
his erroneous conscience misleading him at that 
time, he had murdered his body, out of conscience 
to save his soul, and to preserve his grace. 

The diary, however, forms a beautiftil memo- 
rial of a life of self-sacrifice and devotion, of the 
pursuit of missionary enterprise among an unim- 
pressible and savage people, whose minds be 
could only approach through the medium of aa 



tal, sad dlstlDfnH^blng i«rts of rallgloa : and one who. br tbe 
tcni|i«r of her mind, was fitted to denj b^r^lf for Ood, snd to 
do food, beyond any Toung womaa wbatfocver, whom bo 
knew. 6be bad mablrested % heart UDCointnonly devoted to 
God, In tbe eourM of her life, many years before her death ; 
sod said on her death-bed, that ** »bc had not seen one mlnnto 
for sereral yean^ wherein she de«lred to lire ooe mlnnte 
longer, for the rake of any other good Id life, but doing good, 
llTinir to God, and doinc what ml^t be for bis glory.** 

• Mlrabilia Del Inter Indlcoa: or the Rise and Profrress of e 
remarkable Work of .Gmoc, among a number of the Indiana, to 
the ProTlncc of New Jt-rscy and PennsyWanla; Justly retire- 
seated Ib i Jqvimai^ kept by ordsr ^tbo lloiMJomMff PocWty 
ta ftceilniid ft.ir T>rLij<^4iiiQ£!: ilirf^Jliin KemufIii.U^*'^; wilh j^oni^ 
G#n«nl Kcitsartft; by lUvzn HfiAiNritD. Mlnltur cif llit.^ Giii-> 
BLtl, Mid MlwUtnury rrom ihn' f'>il4 l^Ofkty: |>tilibth«<d by iho 
UprenH'nd atqU Woftliy CMrrtv^fxitidt^Dta of llw iold &Ddi.'ly; 
with a Fr^'ttfo by tU^itL 

t DlTlup Qrscv Di^pUyrd; oribfl Contlinjanoe atvd Proffri^ia 
ef a ft miwktibS* Work pf Or«4? amopg •cmi^ of vhe tudLant 
bi'1qniEU>E(: la Uj* Pr&flMn?* of New Jrrh'y and PfCtit-yWaDlnj 
}gp[|y ri'|iNniitF4 In a J»rs:w4L k^-pl by orJfT flf \ht Tlim- 
olirBbU' htjflrly In ^ecitUtid for pTv^ii-v^ibiif DirlAtlan Know* 
lsd|$d: vliti t^imo (Vt'nrrai K<'mar)L»; Np wbirh li *ijL»J!-iti]<*d feft 
JlplvnillTt (vtniftlnlri? tcimr afcitiiht ttf »nmlr»f imw^^ arid 
rrptxblTy or \h\y liimc^uliUi ftiinidtnii (h<» Work f>r a Ul»^ 
plonikfy ■mAnsriki« IriidliiriB; by Daviu HmiTHi.iii% If li^lpttrr uf 
tbf* l^rviwt^ ■ri4 M If^" lull II ry f role; ilir fitld hnek'iy; iPiibllhbid 
by iha ilorrnsd and Wurtlij €(imfVu(t4cpia ol Uit s^ 



interpreter, as, although he bestowed much labor 

on the cttbrt, ho never thoroughly mastered their 

language, llis journal bears no record of his 

bodily sufTerings, but we know that he went to 

his task with a fnnne wasted by consumption, and 

: pursued his painful journeys in all weothera 

I undisturbed by the unmisUikable premonitions of 

i death which accompanied his disease. lie rode 

' through tlie woods, raising blood mid parched 

with fever, and his rest in the rude hut or wigwam 

was accompanied by wasting night-sweats, and 

vet, with all this, he was constantly reproaching 

himself for want of exertion. 

The diary is not as full as could be desired In 
relation to his intercourse with the Indians, but 
is sufiiciently so to show that he pursued a iiise 
I and judicious course in his ministry. 

The pen-ading spirit of BrainenVs Journal Is 
eloquently describca by Edwards : — 

I have had oceasion to read his diary over and 
over, and very particularly and criticolly to review 
every pa^snge in it; and i find no one instance of a 
strong impre^ion on his iniaginntiou, through his 
whole life ; no instance of a strongly impressed idea 
of any external glory and brightness, or any bodily 
form or shape, any^ beautiful mmestic countenance. 
There is no imnginarv sight oi Christ hanging on 
the cross with his blood stroaniii:g from his wounds; 
or seated in heaven on a bright throne, wnth angela 
and saints bowing before bim ; or with a counte- 
nance smiling on him ; or nnns open to embrace 
him : no sight of heaven, in his imagination, with 
gates of pearl, and golden streets, and vast multi- 
tudes of glorious inlinbitants, with shining garments. 
There is no sight of tlio book of life oi>ciied, with 
llis name written in it; no hearing of the sweet 
muttic made by the songs of heavenly liosts: no 
hearing God or Christ immediately speaking to him; 
cor aiiy sudden suggestions of words or sentences, 
either of scripture or any other, as then immediately 
spoken or sent to him ; no new objective revela- 
tions ; no sudden strong suggestions of secret factiL 
Kor do I find any one instance in aU the records 
which he has left of his own life, from beginning to 
end, of joy excited from a su]>pased %mmtilia(t wit- 
ness of the Spirit ; or inward immediate suggestion, 
tliat his state was surely good, tliat God loved him 
with an everlasting love, that Christ died for him 
in particular, and that heaven was liis ; either with 
or without a text of scripture. There is no instance 
of comfort from any sudden suggestion to his mind, 
as though at that very time directed by God to him 
in particular, of any such texts as these ; ** Fear 
not; I am with thee;"— "It is vour Fatlicr'a aood 
pleasure to give you the kingdom ;*— " Yon have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen yon ;**—'* I have 
colled thee by thy name, thou art mine ;*— ** Before 
thou wast formed in the belly, I knew thee * 4e. 
There is no supposed communion and eonversation 
with God carried on in this wa^ ; nor any tnch sop 
posed tasting of the love of Chnst Bnt the way m 
wluch he was satisfied of his own good estate, even to 
tlie entire abolishing of fear, was by feeling within 
himself tlie lively actings of a holy temper and 
heavenly disposition, the vigorons aerebea of thai 
divine love which easteth out fMU>. 

£t1ward8*s Life wai abridged by John Wealej, 
and published in Endand. A aeoood and nnalMr 
abridgment was made by Jdlin Stylea. In 182t, 
the original work was printed at New Haveii| 
with tlio addition of tbe Jonmala pablisliad 
I during ]irain«rd*t UfeUmOi and which wera 
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omitted by Etlvards as being alraacly aooeftsible 
to the public, nndor the editonihip of Bereuo 
Edwtftls Dwigbt.* 



AVhen I vas in this rcgioof in May laft, I had an 
opportunity of learning tiuiny of tlic notions and 
castOMiA or tlie Indians, aa well as obserriiig many 
of their procticei. I then travelled more ttknn an 
hundred and thirty miles u})on tlie river, above the 
Eii^lifth f>«-ttlement8 ; and, in th.it journey, met with 
individuals of seven or eight distinet tribes, npenk* 
ing OS muny different languages. But of aU the 
sightd I ever saw among them, or indeed any where 
el»«, none appeared so frightful, or so near a kin to 
what is usnolly imnginod of infrrnai potoart, none 
ever exeited such images of terror in my uiind, aa 
the opi>carance of one who was a devout and zealous 
Reformer, or rather, restorer of wnat he supposed 
WAS the ancient religion of the Indiana He ni.nde 
his aiipcnranee in his pontifical garh^ which was a 
coat of boar ikiM, dressed with the hair on, and 
hanging down to his toes; a pair of bear skin stock- 
ings ; ond a great woodm face painted, tlie one half 
black, the other half tawuy, about the colour of nn 
Indian's Fki!i, with an extravagant mouth, cut very 
much awry ; the f ice fastened to a bear skin cap, 
wltich was drawn over his head. He advanced 
towords me with the instrument iu his hand, which 
he u^Cil for ma^ic in his idolatrous wori^hip ; which 
wos a dry tortoiae ihell with some corn in it, and the 
neck of it drawn on to a piece of wood, which made 
a very convenient handle. As ho came forward, he 
beat his tune with the rattle, and danced with all 
his might, but did not suifer any part of his body, 
not so much as his fingers, to be seen. No one 
would have imagine! from his api>earance or actions, 
that he couM have been a human creoture, if they 
had not had some intimation of it otheni-ise. 
When he came near me, I could not but slirink away 
from him, although it was then no(in day, and i 
knew who it wa«; his anpeamnee and gestures 
were so prodigiously frightful He had a house 
consecrated to religious uses, with divers images cut 
fi]>on tlie several parts of it» I went in, and fonnd 
the ground beat almost as hard aa a rock, with their 
frequent dancing upon it I discoursed with him 
about Christianity. Some of my diseourte he 
seemed to like, but some of it he disliketl extremely. 
Ue told me Uiat Ood had taught him his religion, 
and that he never would turn from it ; but wanted 
to find some who would Join heartily with him in 
it ; for the Indians, he aaid, were grown very dege- 
nerate and eomipt He had thoughts, he said, of 
leaving all his friends, and travelling abroad, in 
order to find some who would join with htm ; for 
he believed that God had some good )>eople some 
where, who felt as he did. lie had not always^ he 
aaid, felt as he now did ; but had formerly been like 
the rest of the Indians, until about four or five years 
before that time. Then, he said, his heart was very 
much distressed, so that he eould not live among tlie 
Indians, but got awav into Uie woods, and lived 
alone for some montiiiw At length, he says, God 
eoroforted his heart, and showed liiin what he should 
do ; and lince that time he had known God, and 
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tried to aerre him : and loved all men, be they who 
they would, so aa be never did before. Ue tnated 
me with uiieonmioa courtesy, and seemed to be 
hearty an it I was told by the Indians, that he 
opixMed their drinking strong liuuor with aU hb 
power ; and that, if at any tame be could not dis- 
suade them from at by all he eould say, he woold 
leave titem, and go crying into the woodn It was 
manifest that he had a set of religious notions which 
he. had examined /or hinuelf, and not taken /m* 
granted^ upon bare tradition; and he relished or 
disrelislied whatever was spoken of a religions 
nature, aa it eitlier Agreed or disagreed with ku 
itandard. While 1 was discoursing, he would aome- 
times say, " Now that I like ; so God has taught 
me ;" Ae., and some of his sentiments seemed very 
just Yet he utterly denied the existence of a 
devU, and declared there was no such ereatnre 
known among the Indians of old times, whose reli- 
gion he snppo:»ed he was attempting to revive. He 
likewise told nie, that departed souls all went aoatfA- 
ward, and tliat the difference between the good and 
the bad, was this : that the former were admitted 
into a beautiful town with Mptriiwd walls; and that 
tlie Utter would for ever hover around these walk, 
in rain attempts to get in. He seemetl to be nn- 
cere, honest and conscientious in his own way, and 
aocording to his own religious notions ; which was 
more tlian I ever saw in any other Pagan. I per- 
ceived that he was looked Q|)on and derided among 
most of the Indians, as a preeite eealot, who made a 
needless noise about religious matters; but I must 
say that there was something in his temper and dia> 
position, which looked more like true relieion, than 
any thing I ever observed amongst other heaUienai 

but alasl how deplorable is the state of the In- 
dians upon this river I The brief representation 
which I have here given of their notions and man- 
ners, is sufficient to show that they are "led eaptire 
by Satan at his will,* in the most eminent manner; 
and methinks might likewise be sufficient to exdte 
the compassion, and engage the prayers, of pious 
souls for these tlieir fe! low-men, who sat ** in the 
regions of the shadow of death.* 

JAMES McBPABRAH. 
The Rev. James HcSpabrax, of the chareh of 
Narrnghansctt, was one of the piooeer band of 
Engliiih clergymen whose influence is often to be 
noticed in oementang tlie fonndations of Ameri- 
can progress. His family was fix)m the north of 
Ireland, having emigrated ttom Scotland. Ha 
had a good classical education, and came a mis- 
sionary to Narraghansctt^ In Rhode Island, from 
the Society for the Propi^ntion of tho Gospel in 
Foreign Ports, in 1781. The next year he married 
Miss Harriet Gardiner, a lady of the place. He 
was intimate with Berkeley during tho residence 
of tho Dean nt Newport In 1780, ha visited 
England, and returned with the title of Doctor of 
Divinity, fh>m Glasgow. His pulpit exercises in 
tlie church of St Paul's were of an doqoent cha- 
racter, if we uiay Judge from the sermon which 
he delivered on tlie 15th Horch, 1740, when war, 
pestilence, andan nnusoally protracted and severe 
winter oppreesacd the countrr.* In 1747, ha 
preached an eloqnent sermon before tba omiTen- 
tion of the Enisoopol clergy, in THid^ Chnrofa, 
Newport^ which was printed. Ha atibrted tlie 
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diums of his Episcopal order in another dis- 
course which Mas printed at Newport in 1751. 
The Scared Dif/nity of the Christian JPrie$thooa 
Vindicated. In 1752, he wrote an historical 
tract of merit, America Dissected^ which was 
published at Dublin, in 1758. It is in three letters 
giving an account of the ^* English American 
Dominions,'' beginning with the Bermudas and 
Georgia, and proceeding northerly' to Newfound- 
land.* It was his intention to publlsli an extended 
history of the colonies, esnccially of New Eng- 
land ; and it was 8upi)05ed he had completed a 
history of tiie Narraglmnsett country, but uo 
such work has been found among his j^pers. 
He died at his house, in South Kingstown, Dec. 1, 
1757, having sustmncd manfully a career of many 
dilhoultiea. 

m €0i» WDrm, 1740-L 

The dements have been armed with such piercing 
eold and suffocating ioows, as if God intended the 
air tliat he ^ve us to live and breathe in should 
, become the instrument to ezecote his vengeance on 
us, for our ingratitude to his goodness, and our 
trauf gression of his law. We may contemplate to 
our comfort the wisdom and power of Goo in the 
bcnuUTuI structure of the heavensi and his wise 
sorting of the seasons, for the benefit and delight of 
man. But as no human skill can count the number 
cf the ttart, nor cell than 6y their names, so exceeds 
the utmost art of astronomy, for either extreme heat 
or extreme cold, otherwise than by the distance of 
the sun ; yet what we see have variations and vicis- 
situdes that do not always correspond to that cause. 
It is uo small comfort to consider God's care to pro- 
vide food for the beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air, and to supply their starving importunity. 
And our gratitude grows, as we are assured all this 
is ultimatelr intended as a kindness and bounty for 
the souls of men. But how, of late, has the grazier 
groaned to see the severity of the season, to hear 
his herds and his flocks making moan for their meat; 
and after a few fruitless complaints uttered in 
accents peculiar to their kind, drop down and die, 
and disappoint the increase and expectation of the 
spring. 

With what amazement do we behold and can ill 
endure God*s sudden and intolemble cold, that pro- 
eeeds from the breath of his nostrils! The snow 
that looks so white, innocent, and light, as if it 
would bear down and oppress nothing, yet we see 
it hides and covers the earth from the warmth and 
lij^ht of the sun ; and thus does also the ice turn 
nvers into rocks, and the sea (as it were) into dry 
land. We see the fluid element, which yielded to 
the smallest force, become so hard and rigid, that it 
resists the impression of the traveller's foot, and the 
weight of iNcasts and burthens with a finnne« 
superior to tlie driest land. 

Boreas has so far entered into the ehamben of the 
south, that he hath sealed up tha sun and inter- 
eepted his dissi>lvlug influence ; and southern snows 
are signs of that |)laQet*s impotent efforts to r^Epiin 
his ttsnrped dominionsi The great luminary that 
rules the dar, has now adraaecd and displayed his 
banner on this tide of the line, yet so famt are his 
annies, though innumerable, and each atom har> 
uessed hi Are, that they cannot fores the frotA to 
~ive ground, nor dissolve tlie intrenehment of snow. 

o am that is not ahnighty can melt or open what 
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Orion has shut up, bound in bands, and hardened; 
or freeze and nrnke fast what the Pleiades have 
loosed and softened; the first being the constella- 
tion, which in the Omnipotent*s hands beffct and 
begin the winter; as the other are the oHm that 
attend the advancing Spring. 

How many sad remembrances do remain, to 
remind us of the past winter? The husbandman 
and the mariner, the rich and the poor, have already 
sensibly felt its bad effects, and tlioughthe dissolved 
rivers have opened their mouths, returned to their 
channels, and offer their usual administrations to 
navigation, fishing and commerce; yet alasl are not 
the cattle now corrupting in the fields, and thai 
after they have consumed most of the com that 
might have maintained us to that time I 

Famine of food, which though ^blessed be God,) 
we do not vet feel, we have, notwithstanding, some 
reason to fear. Whatever second causes concur to 
occasion a scarcity of food, nature becomes the . 
hungry man's executioner and tormenter, racking 
him with an impatient and uni)ortunate appetit^ 
when there is nothing to allay or relieve it. 

JOHATHAN HATHSW. 
JovATnAN Matrew, a great-grandson of Tliomas 
Mayhew, the first minister at Martha's Vineyard, 
was bom on that inland, where his father main- 
tained the ministry which had been held in his 
family since the time of the progenitor of whom we 
have spoken, October 8, 1720. He was grndoated 
with distinction at Harvard, in 1744, and in 1747 
was ordained pastor of the west church, in Boa- 
ton, where he remained nntil his death, on tha 
ninth of July, 1766. 

On the 80th January, 1750, he preached a ser- 
mon bearing on the execution of CharWii I., wliidi 
was remarkable for its independent views on the 
duties of rulers and the limits of allegiance. 

In 1768, the Rev. East Apthoipe,* one of the 
Missionaries of the Society for the Projiagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Farts, published '' Con- 
siderations on the Institution and Conduct ^ of 
that sodety, in replv to an attack upon it which 
had appeared in a local journal, after the death 
of the society^s miasionary at Braintree, charging 
the association with a departure from its duties 
in supporting a clergyman of the English Churdi 
in a settlement where other provision fur religions 
instruction had been made. His pamphlet was 
taken up by Dr. Mayhew, who jrmblislied Ob- 
eervatioM &n the Charter and Conduct of the 
society. A controversT ensued in which manr 
of the Kow England clergy took part^ the anti- 
oipated introduction of bishops naturally hd^t- 
ening the warmth of the discnadon on both ndea 
of the question. 

Dr. Mayhew eariy embraced the popular dde 
in tlie revolutionary struggle, and took an active 
part in the movements which preceded the con* 

• Esst A|»thoip«), tbs son of Chsries Aptbot|w, a BMrchsal 
of Boston, WS9 Sorn la 1788, sad cdeested st Jvsm Collegia 
Qunbridfce, Enrlsod. lie wm s|ipolatrd, to 1781, mlssloaflrT 
at Gsmbridg«, Ifsas, bf tbo Bodety fbr Pfopi«aUnf the Gospel 
to Forvlitn Psrtsw lie retanied aoi loaf sfler to Enclsnd ; wm 
msde vicsr ofCiovdoii, to 1785; reetorof BowcbuKa, Loodoa, 
lnl778;s»4 la lf»Q.hsvtoKbeoome bUik' ^ 
llvtnfls for s prvben * 
ItfoslCsmbridge,] 

addition to bis |iro . . ..— 

wss the eutbor of Dbemmes oa Propbecy. at the WarbaHoe 
iMlare, Llneola*s Inn, 8 vols, London, and an Muwor to Gib- 
boa's neooaatsr ths •Mscssflte ^pnad ef saitjr CbiteUsaliy, 
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lc5t, by his aisconrses nn«l personal influence. His 
sermon on the KeiJeal of the Stamp Act, in 170(J, 
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sho\v3 that hehrotv^ht all Ills energy to the service 
tof hisc.Mintr}*, and in coiinnnu with his numerous 
other ])rintecl diH;>:irso<, di^pUyd vigor of mind 
and elonueuce. 

A *• Memoir of the Life and Writiucs of Rev. 
Jouatliaii Mayhew, D.D., by Aldca jUradford,^ 
ai>peared at lioston, in 1838. 

In his theological views he differed from the 
innjority of his CV)nfrrepitional brethren, inclining 
to tho^c of the Unitarians. 

ritOX **TnK S!fACS BftOKIOf,** A TnAXXSCimcO DBCOrWB 
riBACURD AT TUB DR^tKB OP TRK m'KST Clll-RCII CC BOSTOK, 
X 1^ FRIDAY, MAT lid, ItM; OCCA8tOX» BY TUS BXrJCAL 
or tlie STAMP ACT. 

S^hr^n, yt har^ he^n. cnUtd im<o Libkbtt; on/y wte nci 
LinruTT/t/* an occasion (9 thejletkt but by love tertt oim- 
anofAerw— Ar. Paul 

We hnve never known so qniolc and general a 
traasition from the dei»th of sorrow to the height of 
jo^, a^ on this occasion ; nor, indeed, bo great and 
univer^l a flow of either, on any other oeeaaion 
whatever. It is very true, we have heretofore seen 
times of grent adversity. Wo have kaown seasons 
of drought, dearth and spreading mortal diseases; 
the pc.Ulence walking in darkness, and the destruc- 
tion wasting at noonday. We have seen wide de- 
vastations made by fire ; and amusing tempests, the 
heavens on flame, the winds and the waves roaring. 
We hnve known repeated earthquakes, threatening 
ns with speedy destruetioii. We have been under 
great apprehensions by reason of formidable fleets 
of an enemy on our eoasts, menaeing flrc and sword 
to all our maritime towasw Wo have known times 
when the French and Savage armies made terrible 
havoek on onr frontiers, carrying all before them for 
a while; when we were not without fear, that some 
eopital towns in the colonies would fall into their 
merciless hands. Such timce as these we have 
known; at some of which almost everj ""((Me ga- 
thered paleness" and Uio knees of all but the good 
and bravo, waved feeble. But never have we known 
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a season of such universal conctematkm and aaoclj 
among people of all ranks and ages, ia these eolonies, 
as was occa«ioned by Uiat parlinmeatary procedure, 
which Uireatened us and our |K>sterity with perpe- 
tual bondage aad slavery. For they, as we gene- 
rally sup|M>se, are really slaves to *all intents and 
purposes, who are obliged to labor and toil only for 
the benefit of others; or, which comes to the some 
thin*;, the fruit of whose labor and industry may be 
lawfully taken from them without their copseiit,and 
tliey justly punished if thev refuse to surrender it on 
demand, or apply it to other purposes thaa those, 
which their musters, of their mere grace and plea- 
sure, see fit to allow. Nor are there many ^iNericaa 
understandings acute enough to distingnuh any ma^ 
terial difference between this being done by a sin^^ 

Serson, under the title of an absolute monarch, and 
one b^' a far-^listant legi^kiuru consisting of meay 
persons, in which they are not represented; and the 
members whereof, instead of feeling, mud sharing 
equally with tliem in the burden thus imposed, are 
cased of their own in proportion tothegreatni^ssand 
weight of it It may be questioned, whcUier the 
ancient Greeks or Romans, or any other nation in 
which slavery was allowed, carried their idea of it 
much farther than this. So that our late apprcbea- 
sions, and universal consternation, on account of 
ourselves and posteritj', were far, very far indeed, 
fi-oni being grouiu^Iess. For what is tliere in thb 
world more wretched, than for those who were bora 
free, and have a right to cootinue so, to be made 
slaves themselves, and to think of leaving a race of 
slaves behind them ; even though it be to masten, 
confessedly the most humane and gcaerous in tl»e 
world 1 Or what wonder is it, if after groaning 
with a low voice for a while to no jmrpose, we at 
length groaned so loudly, as to be heard more thaa 
three thousand miles ; and to be pitied throughout 
Europe, wherever it is not hazardous to meatioa 
even the name of liberty, unless it be to reproach it, 
as only another name for sedition, fisetion or rebel- 
liont 

The KEPEAL, the retbki., has at onee, in a j 
measure, restored things to order, and compoeetf 
minds by removing the chief ground of our feaia 
The course of justice between man and man is no 
longer obstructed; commerce lifts up her head, 
adorned with golden tresses, pearls, and precious 
■tones. All things that went on right before are re- 
turning gradually to their former course ; those that 
did not we have reason to hope will go oa better 
now ; almost every person yon meet wears the sm^s* 
of contentment and joy ; and even onr slaves rqoiee 
as thoueh they had received their mannmiasion. In- 
deed, all the lovers of liberty in Europe, in te 
world, have reoson to rejoice ; the cause la, in some 
measure, common to them and usw Blessed revolu- 
tion t glorious change! How great are our obliga- 
tions for it to the Supreme Governor of the world I 
Ue hath given us Ccantw for atJket, and the oil^f 
gladnenfor the spirit of kewnneu. He hath turned 
our groaas into songs, our moimitN^ Mo dmmeim§. 
He hath nut of ^ur •acMoik; mmd girM, mm wUk 
ptadfUM, to the end that our tongues, evr ^or^ may 
stay praUct to hun. Let us all, thea, r^oiee m the 
Lora, and give honor to htm ; net fM^getting to add 
the obedience of our lives^ as the beet aaeriflee thai 
we can offer to Heaven ; and which, if negl**^ 
will prove all our ether sacriflcea have been bat 
Oittentation aad hypocrisy, whldi art an 
tioB to the Lofd. 



If I may be indulged here in eayiag a Inr 
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more, rotpceting my notions of liberty in general, 
«uch nft they are, it shnll be nt follows : 

HrtTin;; Been iiiitistetl in youth in tlte doctrines 
of civil lil>erty, ns they \rere tanght by such men n« 
rinto, DcmoMhcne.\ Cicero, And other renowne<l 
persons nmong the nnoients; nnd stich ns Sidney and 
^iilton, Locke nnd I]oA«)ley, among the iuo«1om* ; I 
liked them; they seemed rational Having earlier 

.till loomed from tiie Holy Scriptures, thnt jijsf . ^ ^ , . . ^ exi«rienoe of the 

hnive, and Tirtnons men were ahvn^'s friends to j _".;_"_ ^ -.-.»> .•..«., 



not, however, of formidable bulk, being compri*^ 
in a diiodocinio of about live hundred jtogeB. 
They are i>rinci|)ally occnpicd with Tht Journal 
ofhU life and trateh in, the eerviee 4^ the ^0#- 
pcl^ and .13 the best introduction of the roan, we 
proceed to some cronsidcration of this whitrh inay 
emphatically Ikj callc<l n jKirtion of hi* works. 
" ilavins' often felt a motion of love to leave 



iiberty ; thnt God gave the I^iraclites a king [or ab- ' 
solute monan-h] in Jiis anger, because they lujd not 
sen»e and viilue enough to like a free eonuuou- 
wealth, and to liaTo hintsolf for their king ; thnt the 
Son of God came down from heaven to make us 
•• free indeed ;" and thnt " where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty ;" this made me conclude 
that freedom was- a pnsit blessing. II:ivii;g, aho, 
from my childhood up, by the kind providi-nee of 
my God, and the tender care of a goo^l parent now | 
at re.5t with Ilim, been educated to tl*e love of f 
liberty, though uot of licentiousness; which chaste ' 
and virtuous passion was still increased in mo, ns I ■ 
ndvanced towards and into manboo^l; I would nyt, I 
I eanr.ot now, though ])ast middle ege, relinquish j 
the f:ir object of my youthful affection, Lidertt, ; 
whi'se ohnrins, ini^tead of decaying witli tune in my I 
eyes, have daily captivated roe more and mora. I | 
was nceordl.igly ]>enetnited with the most sensible ' 

Srief, when, nl>out the ifrrf of ITov^mbcr ia»t, that ! 
ny of darkness, a day nnrdly to be numbered with i 
the other days of the year, fiib seemed about to take j 
her final departure from America, and to leave that ' 
ugly hng. Slavery, the deformed child of Satan, in | 
her room. I am now filled with a proportionable 
degree of joy in God, on occasion of mm speedy re- 
turn, with new smiles on her face, with angnnented 
beauty and splendor. — Once more, then, llail 1 ee- 
lesiinf maid, the daughter of God, and, excepting 
his i?on, the firstborn of heaven I Welcome to these 
shores ngoin; we-come to every eicpnnding heart! 
Long maj'est tlion reside omong lis, the delight of 
tlie wi*e, good, and brave ; the protectress of inno* 
cer.ee from wrongs and opprte fon ; the potroness of 
lean>i!ig, ait-s eloquence, virtue, rational loyalty, 
religion 1 And if any misemble people on the con- 
tinent or isles of Europe, after being weakened by 
luxury, debaueherr, venahty, intestine quarrels, or 
other* vices, should, in the rude collisions, or now- 
aneertain revolutions of kingdoms, be driven, in 
their extremity, to seek a safe retreat from slavery 
in some far distant climate; let them find, O let 
them find one in America under thy brooding saered 
wiiigs, where our oppressed fathers ocee found it, 
and we now enjoy it, by the favor of Him, whose 
•crviee it tlie most glorious freedom! Kever, O 
never may He permit them to forsake ns, for our 
anworthiness to enjoy thy enlivening presence ! By 
His high perroiasion attend us through life akd death 
to the regions of the blessed, thy original abode, 
tliere to enjoy forever the " glorious liberty of tlic 
ions of God I— Bnt I forget myself; whithor have 
I been hurried by this entbuuasm, or whatever else 
von will |>lease to call it t I h<»t»e your eandor will 
forgive this odd exenrsioB, for wbicfa I hardly know 
how to aeoount layselt 

OORR WOOUCAK. 

** Ort,** mvs Cliarks Lamb, in one of the Essayi 
of Ellii, " the writlnjn of John Woolman by heart, 
and lora the early Qnakera.** 

Tho ranlt is not unlikely to folloir, oven if the 
reoder Hon thort of the tliorongbncss of atudy 
itoomnMiiaodt John Woolman^s wrltingt art 



goodness of God/' he in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age addressed himself to the task. 
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Tic wasb;»m in Xorth.nmpton, Burlipgtonconnty, 
West Jersey, in 1720, nnd before the age of seven 
^* began to be acqiminted with the oi>eration8 of 
Divine love. ^* Ho remembered sitting down onoo 
on his way from school, and reading the dcscrip* 
tion of the new heavens and new earth in the 
Ik>ok of Revelation, and by this and like e.\crci8ei 
he was prc:^Tvcd from acnuiriug the habit of using 
ill langnago and other evils. 

He records an early case of conscience. 

A thing remarkable in my childhood was, that 
once gi'iiig to a neighbours house, I saw, on the 
way, a robin sitting on her nest, and as I eame 
near she went off, but having yoimg ones flew 
about, and with nuiny crioa expressed her eonecm 
fur them ; I stood and threw stones at her, till o::o 
striking her, she fell down dead: at fir^t I was 
pleased with tho exploit, but alter a few minutes 
wa< seized with horror, m havii {?. in a sportive way, 
killed an innocent creature while she was eareful 
fur her young: I belield her lying dead, and 
thought these young ones for wh*ich she was so 
careful, must now j)erish for want of their dam to 
nourish them ; ana after some painful considera- 
tions on the F^'bject 1 eliutbed up Uie tree, took all 
the young bixxl^ and killed tlicm; supposing that 
better than to K-ave thi-ni to pii.e away and £e mi- 
serably : an<l believed, in this ca«e, that seriptnre 
proverb was fulfilled, "nje tender mercies of the 
wicked are cmek'' 1 then went on my errand, but, 
for some houm <K»uld think of httle else but the 
cruellies I had comniitted, and was much troubled. 
Thus He whose tc'ider mercies are over all his 
works, hath jdaccil a principle in the hunaan inmd 
which incites to exeroifo gr^o^lness towards every 
living creature ; and tht?i being singly* attended to, 
people beemne toi-.d-.-r-hiTirted and sympathising; 
but being frequently and totally rejected, the mind 
becomes rhut up in a eontruiy dispi'sition. 

As he advanced to the ago of sixteen, he fonnd 
himself losing his childish purity. In his own 
words, ^ I iiorccivcd a plant In me which pro- 
duced much wild grai)es.** A fit of siduicss 
** from which I doubted of rocovcring," broiiglit 
serious thoughts to his mind, and with advancing 
years ho became more and more wcauod from the 
world. 

He remained with his pnrcnt^ ^ and wroi^t 
OB tho phintation'* nntil his twenty-first year, 
when ^ a man in mixh bt:siness at shop-keeping 
and baking asJccd me, if I would hire with him to 
tend shop and keep books.** Accenting this pf<H 
posal, bw employer fbmished a sliop in Koonl 
Ilolly, a few miles distant, whcro Woolman hired 
Bt was trovMod at first by tho Yiriti or 
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**■ Sovcral yovms |>co;>lvs my former fto*iuainUnce, 
wlio k Slow* not out vuriclic* wouW buasngreeablo 
to inc now us ever ;'* but these gay companions 
80OI1 " (T.ivd over expecting him as one of their 
oomfiany." 

lie not long after modo liis first essay as a 
speaker. 

1 w«ri( t>meoling9 in an nnful frnmc of mind, and 
on loHVcmrcl lo bj iav.aplly nj.iMiiinl''d with tho 
lari^imgo of tlic true Slioplicrd ; an'l one day, boinff 
uii'lor « strong cxcrci.'^o of spirit, I stood np, and 
ttai 1 some words in a mooting; but not ktopiiig 
c\o\<i to tho divine op«>ning, 1 bni I more than avos 
re jiiircd of loo; and bcitig soon scn*':blc of my error, 
I wm afilicte I in mind wimc wv< k«, witliout any 
ligiit or comfort, even to that degree that I could 
not tuW»» satisfaction in any tiling: I rcnicmb<»rcd 
God, and was troubled ; and, in tho depth of my 
di^trc.-i, he had t»itv u]>on me, and sent the Coiu« 
forter: I then felt iorgivencM for mj- ofTence, and 
my mind became calm and quiet, being truly thank- 
ful to mj gru/ious Kc Jecmer for his mercies ; and 
after thi*, feeling the Hi»ring of divine love opened, 
and a concern to speak, I said a few words in a 
meeting, in whieh I • found peace ; this, I believe, 
was about y\x wooks from the first time : and, I was 
thai hu!idf1ci and disciplined under the crors. my 
andcr->tuM'li:ig b"came more streiiglhcned to distiii- 

Suish tho pure spirit which inwardly moves upon 
le heart and taught me to wait in silence some- 
tiincf ma-iy wce^i t<'gethcr, until I felt that rise 
which prepare! the creature to stand like a trmn- 
pet» through wliieh tho Lord speaks to his flock. 

We next find him a protester agaiust holiday 
Junketing. 

About tho time called Christmm, I ob^erred many 
people from the country, and dwellers in town, 
who. resorting to public-iiouses, spent tlieir time in 
drinkitig and vain sport5, tending to corrupt one 
another; on which account 1 was much troubled. 
At one hou^ in {larticnlar there was much disorder; 
and I beliove-1 it was a duty incumbent on me to go 
and speak to tho ma<tcr of that hou«c I considered 
I was young, and thnt several elderly Friends in 
town nad opportunity to see these things; bnt 
though I would giadiv hare been excused, yet I 
soul J not fe« ' my mind clear. 

The exerci.4e was heavy : and as I was reading 
what Uie Almighty Mi<l to Ezekiel, resjiecting his 
duty as a watchman, the matter was set homo 
more clearly ; and then, with prayers and tears, I be- 
iotight tlie Lord for his as«istance, who, in loving 
kindness, gave me a resigned heart : then, at a suit- 
able op))orLunity, I went to tlio public-house ; and 
seeing the man amongst much company, I went to 
him, and told him, 1 wanted to speak with him: 
so we went a^iJe, and Uicro, in tlic fear and dread 
of the Alinicrlity, I cxnrcst to him what rested on my 
min-l, whicik he took Kindly, and aftcrwarvls showed 
more regard to me than "bcforo. In a few years 
afterwards he die^l, mid.lle-aged ; and I often 
tlionght, that had I neglected my duty in that ease, 
it would have given me great trouble ; and I was 
humbly thankful to my graeions Father, wImi had 
supported ma hareia. 

On the afth day of the lUnth nontli bo nt out 
on hia first Journey, in oomitany vitb an andoat 
IHand, Abraboin FarringUm, and was absent 
^To two weeks. On hia rctom, ^^MroeiTlnf 

iiQohonni' 



: abont for a quieter oecnpation, and aottled upon 
' the scdonttry oalling of a tailor. 

t I believed the hand of IVovidence pointed out 
tins busiiicM for me; and was taught to be content 
with it, tliough 1 felt at time* a disposition that 
would have «ouglit for something greater; but 
through tlio revelation of Je^us Christ, I had seen 
the happiness of humility, and there was an earnest 
dc^^tre in me to enter Jeep into it; and, at timeSi 
tliLi desire aroso to a degree of fervent sapplication, 
wherein my itoul was so environed with heavenly 
light and consolation, that thinge were made easy 
to mo which had beca otherwise. 

i 

After " (^refully attending meetings for worship 

i and discipline/* ho ^' found an enlargement of goa- 
\x:\ love in his iniud,*^ and ** therein a conoem to 
vihit Friends in some of tlio back aettloments of 
Virginia,** and finding tliat Isaac Andrews had 

j ** dniwi ngs** of a siini lar clinracter, the pair started 
on a toar on the twelfth day of the third month^ 

I in the year 1746. Ho foimd tliis joamey so satis- 
factory, that lie seems to have henceforward 
adopted itineracy as a regular pursuit. 

I In 1749, ho married '' a well-indincd damsel,'* 
Sarah Ellis. In 1753, he submitted a tract 
iigjiinst slavery, which he had prepared aoina 
years before, "to the revisal of Friends, who 
having examined .nnd made some small alteratkwa 
in it, directed a number of copies thereof to be 
published and dispersed amongst Friends.** This 
was a subject on which he spoke and wroto fre- 
quently. Anticipating the removal of the ars- 
tem from his own neighborhood, he was eqiudly 
desirous of its extinction in aU parts of the 
oottntry. 

At a drafting of militia in 1757, during the 
French War, he, with others whom he inflnenoed, 
declined to bear anus or hire substitatea. They 
were told they might return home for tho pre- 
sent, and to be in readiness when called upon. 
The emergency never occurred. Woolman car- 
ried his scruples still further. 

Oa the fourth day of the fourth month, in the 

Siar 1758, orders came to some officers in Monat- 
oUv, to prepare quarters, a idiort time, for about 
one hundred soldiers : and an officer and two other 
men, all inhabitants of our town, came to my boose; 
"^nd the officer told me, that he eame to speak with 
me. to provide loJgin^ and entertainment for two 
soldiers, there beiiig six shillings a week per man 
allowed as pay for it The case being new and an- 
expected, I made no answer sndilenly, bnt sat a tims 
sUent, my mind being inward ; I was ftitty eonTinecd, 
that the proceedings m wars are inconsistent with 
the purity of tlie Christian religion; and to bo hired 
to eaUrtata men who were tlien under pay sa ao^ 
diem, was a diffienltr with me^ I expe^ they 
had le^ authority for what they did; and after a 
short Ume, I saiti to the officer, if the mea are seat 
here for enUrtainment, I believe I shall not refass 
lo admit them into my house; bat thonatnraofthe 
ease is eneh. that I expect I cannot keep them en 
hire: '*•- tL...—..:. .^.. ^.K^ — ^. . 



aarohandiaa to be attended with inbw. ««.»iir. 
fai the way of tradiof In tboM partai** bo lookad 



to which 

that tiflse. best for me. 'Aough they sMke of iw% 
there eame only one, who tarried at uy bawaabool 
two weeks, aad behavoil bimsolf drills and wbsa 
the oaoer cane to pay mo, I told Ua I aoold ■•! 
taka pay for it» haTinf admitted hba tela aqr haost 
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in a pMsire obedience to authority. I was on lioine- 
bock when ho fpake to me ; and oa I turuc 1 from 
him, he Miiil he wasubligcil to me: to which I »aid 
nothing; but thinking on the cxpresi»ion, I grew 
uneasy ; and aftcrwanli being near where he lived, 
I went and told him on what graundu I refused 
taking pay for keeping the eoldicr. 

In 1768 he determined to visit the Indians on 
the east branch of the Snsquehannah, some of 
whom he had met at Philadelphia. Some Friends 
wlio had heard of his intention came from that 
city to liim, " so bte, that friends were generally 
gone to bed,'' to warn him that tl)c Indians ^' had 
taken a fort from the English westward, and slain 
and scal|>ed English people in divers )i]aces, some 
near Pittsbarg," and of the consequent dangers 
of the joumev; but he w:is not to be deterred, 
and on tlic following morning set out with two 
com|>anions and a guide. The journey occu])ied 
tlio greater portion of the month of June; and its 
record forms some of Uio p]easiintei>t |)ortions of 
our Friend^s Journal. He extract some pas- 



We reached the Indian settlement at TTioming : 
and here wc were told thnt an Indian runner had 
been at that place a day or two before us, and 
brous^ht news of the Indians trikiug au English fort, 
we;itwflrd, and destroying the people, and that they 
were endearouring to take another; and also, that 
another Indian runner came there about the middle 
of the night before we got there, who came from o 
town alMUt ten miles above Wehaloo$ing, and 
brought newt, that some Indian warriors, from dis- 
tant parts, came to that town with two English 
scalps ; and told the people that it wos war with 
the English. 

Our guides took us to the house of a very ancient 
man ; and soon after we had put in our baggogo 
there came a man from another Indian house some 
distance off; and I, perceiving there was a man 
near the door, went out; and he having a tomalmwk, 
wrapped under his matehcoat out of sight, as I ap- 
proached him, he took it in his hand ; I, however, 
went forward, and, speaking to him in a friendly 
way, perceived he understood some English: my 
companion then coming out we had some talk with 
him concerning the nature of our visit in these 
parts ; and tlien he, going into the house with us, 
and talking with our guides, toon appeared friendl^Ti 
and sat down and smoaked his pipe. Though liis 
taking the hatchet in his hand at the instant 1 drew 
near to him, had a disagreeoble appearance, I be- 
lieve he had no other intent than to oe in readiness 
in ease any violence was offered to him. 

Hearing the news brought by these Indian -t*un* 
nen, and being told by the Indians where we 
lodged, tlint what Indiana were about Wiomiug ex- 

ricted, in a few days, to move to some larger towns* 
thought that, to all outward appearance, it was 
danj^erous travelling at this time; and was, after a 
hard day's joumev, brought into a painful exorcise 
at night, in which I had to trace oack, and view 
over the steps I had taken from my first moving in 
the visit ; and though I had to bewail some weak* 
ncs4, which, at tiroes, had attended me, yet I could 
not find thai I had ever giren way to a wilful dis* 
obedience: and then, as 1 believed I had, under a 
sense of duty, come thus far, I was now earnest in 
spirit, beseeching the Lonl to »how me what I ought 
to da In Mn great distress I grew Jealous of my- 
self, lest the desire of reputation, as a man firmly 
Mttled to pewevef through dangers, or the fear of 



disgrace arising on my retumins without pcrfoi 
ing the visit., might have some pTurce in lue: thus I 
lay, full of thoughts, great part of the night, while 
niy beloved coin]>aiiiou lay and slept by me; till the 
Lord, my gracious Father, who saw the conflicts of 
my soul, was pleased to give quietness: tlien 1 was 
again strengthened to commit my life, and all things 
ri>lating thei-cto, into his heavenly hands; and get- 
ting a little sleep toward day, when morning came 
we arose. 

On the fourteenth day of the sixth month, we 
sought out and visiteil all the Indians hereabouts 
that we could meet w4tli ; they being chiefly in one 
place, about a mile from where we lodged, in all 
perha|M twenty. Here I cx])rc$sed the care I had on 
my mind for their gootl ; I tuld them, that true l»ve 
had made mc willing thus to leave my family to 
come and see Uie Indians, and speak with tlicm in 
their housesL tnaue of them appeared kind and 
friendly. So we took our leave of these Indians, 
and went up the river Susouehannah, about three 
miles, to the house of an Indian called Jacob Janu- 
ary, who had killed his hog; and the women were 
making store of bread, and prc}wrinff to move up 
the river. Here our pilots left their canoe when 
they came down in the Spring, wiiich, lying dry, 
was Icak^*; so that we, being detained some hours, 
had a good deal of friendly conversation with the 
family; and, eating dinner with them, we made 



them some ^mall presents. Tlien, putting our bog- 
gage in the canoe, some of them i»n»hed slowly up 
the stream, and the rest of us rode our horses : ana 



swinimii:g them over a creek called Lahawohamunk, 
we pitched our tent a little above it, being a shower 
in tne evening; and in a sense of God*s goodness in 
helping ine in my distress, sustaining mc under tri- 
als, and inclining mv heart to trust in him, 1 lay 
down in an humble bowed frame of mind, and had 
a comfortable night's lodging. • 

In 1772, after a long and debilitating sickness, 
" having been some time under a religious con* 
cem to prepare for crossing the soaa,'^ he made 
preparations to visit England. In conscquenoo of 
singular religions scruples he took passage in the 
steerage. 

I told the owner, that on the outside of that part 
of the ship where the cabbin was, I observed smidiy 
sorts of carved work and imagery : and that in the 
eabbin I observed some superfluity of workmanship 
of several sorts; and that according to the ways ef 
mcirs reckoning, the sum of money to be paid for a 
passage in thot apartment, hath some relation to the 
expenee of furnishing it to please the minds of such 
who give way to a conformity to this world ; and 
that in this case, as in other cases, the money re- 
ceived from the passengers, are calculated to answer 
every expenee relating to their passage, and amongst 
the rest, of these su|>erfluities : and that in tliis case, 
I felt a scruple with regord to luiyiLg my money to 
defray such expenceiL 

As my mind was now opened, I told the owner, 
that I had, at several times in my travels, seen great 
oppressions on this continent, at which my heart 
had been much affected, and brought into a feeling 
of the state of ths euffereriL And having many 
times been engogcd, in the fear and love of God, to 
lab«>ur with those under whom the o|>presMd have 
been borne down and afflieted, I have often pe^ 
ecived, that a view to get riches, and provide 
estates for children to live confonnable to eastoa^ 
which stand in tliat spirit wherein men have regard 
to tlie Itomrara of this worid— that in the pursmt eC 
these Ihlngi^ I htA teen numy eataiigled ta the ipi» 
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rit of oppression ; and Uic exercise of my soul had 
b€cn such, thnt I coulil luit find peace in joining in 
any such thing which I saw was aguiust that wia- 
dom wliich is pure. 

IIU awount of the voyage contains many 
humane and sensililo suggestions for the better 
care of 8aiU>rs, and abounds in devout and woll 
penned reflections. On his arrival in Enjrland he 
visited a few meetings of his sect lie refused to 
travel by sUigo-co.u5h or receive letters by post, 
on humanitarian graunds. 

As my journey hath bocn without a horse, I have 
hid several offers of being assisted on ray way in 
the sUigc coaches; but have not been in thc:n: nor 
have 1 hud fi^ccdom to send letters by the ]KHt<, in 
the prcsvut way of their riding; the stages being 
BO fixed, and one boy dependent on another as to 
time, that they commonly go upwards of oi\q hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours ; and iu the cold 
long winter nights, tlie poor boys suffer much. 

I heard in Aineriea of the way of thcae posts; 
and cautioned fricads in tlic general meeting of mi- 
nisters and elders at Philadelphia, aad in the yearly- 
meeting of miuisten and elders at London, not to 
send letters to me on any common occasion by post 
And though, on tiiis account, I may be likely to 
hear seldomer from my family left behind: yet, for 
righteousness* sake, I am, through DiTiuo favour, 
made content 

lie was also troubled about dye-stdfi^ 

Having of late travelled often in wet wc:ither, 
through narrow streets in towns and villages, where 
dirtiness under foot, and the scent arising from that 
filth, which more or less infects the air of all thick 
settled towns; and I, being but weakly, have felt 
distress both in body and miud with tliat which is 
impure. 

In these joumies I have been where much cloth 
hath been dyed; and sundry times walked over 
ground, where much of their dye stuffs have drained 
away. 

Here I have felt a longing in my mind, that peo- 
ple might come into cleanness of spirit, cleanness 
of person, cleanness about their houses and gar- 
ments. 

Some, who are great, carrv delicacy to a great 
height themselves and vet the real cleanrnie^s is 
not generally promoted Dyes being invented 
piKly to please the eye, and partly to hide dirt I 
have felt in this wcalc state, travelling in dirtiness 
and affected with unwholesome scents, a stnmg de- 
sire that the nature of dying cloth, to hide dirt may 
bo more fully considered. 

To hide dirt in our garments, appears opposite to 
the real cleanliness^ 

To wa^h garments, and keep them sweet this ap- 
pears cleanly. 

Through giving way to biding dirt in oar gar> 
ments, a spirit which would cover that which is dis- 
agreeable, is strengthened. 

Re:d cleanneM ^comcth a holy neople : bat bid- 
ing that which is not clean by colouring our ffai^ 
ments appears contrary to the sweetness of sincerity. 

Tlirough some sorts of dyes, cloth is lessnsefm; 
and if the value of dye-stufn, Uie expence of dying, 
and the damage done to eloth, were all added to- 
getlier. and that expence applied to keep all sweet 
and dean, how mneh more eleanly woaldT people be. 

Tlie Joamal doses abruptly, a few pA|9M nfter, 
with some remarks on ehiquenoe, whicli b«v« 
landi of the quality of wbidi Ibey treat 



Hie natural man loveth eloouenee, and many love 
to hear eloquent orations; ana if there is not a care- 
ful attention to the gift, men who have onee la- 
boured in tlie pure gospel ministry, growing weary 
of suffering, and auiamed of appearing wM, may 
kindle a fire, compass themselves about with sjMrki, 
and walk in the light not of Christ who is under 
suffering; but of tliat fire, which tliey, going from 
the gift have kindled: And that in hearers, which 
are gone from tlie meek, suffering stite, into the 
worldly wisdom, may be wanned with this fire, and 
I speak highly of these labours. That which is of 
I God gathers to God ; and tliat which la of the world 
is owned by the world. 

In this journey a labour hath attended my miad, 
that the ministers amongst us may be preserved in 
the meek feeling life of Troth, where we may hare 
no desire, but to follow Christ and be witli him ; 
that whea he is under suffering we may suffer with 
him; and never desire to raise ap m dominion, 
but as he by the virtue of his own spirit may raise 

A few days after writing these considentloDi, 
^ our dear friend,** says the kind hand who con- 
tinues the record, *' came to the dty of York," 
where before tlie sittings of the qnorteriy meeting 
were over, he was taken ill of the small-pox. An 
account of his sickness from day to day followa. 

His disorder appeared to be the small-pox: beinff 
asked to have a doctor's advice, he signined he haa 
not freedom or liberty in his mind so to do, standing 
wholly resigned to his will, who gave him life, and 
whose power he had witnessed to raise and besl 
him in sicknces before, when he seemed nigh unto 
death ; and if he was to wind up now, he was per> 
fectly resigned, having no will either to live or ^ 
and <lid not ehooee any should be sent for to him: 
but a voung man, an apothecary, ooming of his own 
aecora the next day, and desinng to do something 
for him, he said he found a freedom to confer with 
him and Hie other friends about him, and if any 
thing should be prooosed, as to medicine, that did 
not come through defiled channels or opprcsnve 
hands, he should be willing to eonsider ana take^ so 
far as he found fineedom. 

Tlie disease made rapid and total promaL 
His last act, ^^ about tlie second hour on fourth-day 
morning,** was to call for {ten and ink, and, being 
unable to speak, write, ** I believe my being here 
is in the wisdom of Christ, I know not as to life 
or death.** 

Four honrs after, he expired ^without righ, 
groan, or struggle.** 

Woidman*s chief productions, Snadditioa to hit 
Jonniol, are-— &fiM Can$id€ratian$ on tke Keep- 
ing of Negroee^ the tract aheady referred to; 
Coneideratione on Pure Wiedom and Human 
PoUqf, on Labour^ on Sekoole, and on ike RigU 
me ^ the Lord'e Outirard Oi/te, 1768: Oonnde^ 
ratione on the True Harmony ^ Mani^ndy and 
how it ie to he Maintained^ 1770; Jiemarhem 
Sundry Suhjeete, 1778; An Epietle to the Quar" 
terly and Monthly MeeOnge of FriondM, 177S; 
and A Word of Bememhrance and Camtien to the 
Bieh, Our extract Is taken from the Bemaikion 
Sundry 6tt1)}eota» 

Worship In dlenee hath often been wfrsshlag «e 
my mind, and a eare attends me that a yooaf fSM- 
raUun may feel the natnre ef this wossUf^ 
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Great expenee arUeth in relation to that which U . 
ealled DiTine worship. 

A conuderable port of this expenee is applied ; 
toward outward greatness, and moiiy ^oor people, 
in raising of tithes, labour in supporting customa : 
contrary to the simplicity that there is in Chris^t, 
toward whom my mind hath often been moved ; 
with pity. 

In pure, silent worship, we dwell under the holy '. 
anointing, and feel Christ to be our shepherd. 

Here the best of teachers ministers to the several 
conditions of his flock, and the soul receives imme- 
diately fn>m the Divine fountain that with which it , 
is nonrished. j 

As I have travelled, at times, where those of . 
other societies have attended our meetings, and have • 
perceived how little some of them knew of the na- 
ture of silent i^iorship, I have felt tender desires, in I 
my heart, that we, who often sit silent in our mect^ ' 
incs, may live tinswernble to the nature of an iuwnrd j 
fellowship with God, that no stnmbling-block, j 
through us, may be laid in their way. { 

Suck is the load of unnecessary exi>ence which j 
lieth on that which is called Divine service, in many j 
places, and so much are the minds of nmny people i 
employed in outward forms and ceremonies, that t 
the opening of an inward silent worship in this na- 
tion, to me, hath appeared to be a precious opening. 

Within the last four hundred years many pious 
people have been deeply exeri-iscdln soul on account 
of the superstition which prevailed amongst the 
professed followers of Christ, and, in support of 
their testimony against oppressive idolatry, some, 
in several ages, have finished their course in the 
flamea. 

It appears by the history of the Reformation, 
that, tlirou^h the faithfulness of the nurtyrs, the 
understandings of many have been opened, and the 
minds of peonle from age to age, been more and 
more prepared for a real, spiritual wui'shifx 

My mind U often affectea with a sense of the con- 
dition of those people who, in different ages, have 
been meek and patient, following Christ through 
great afflictions; and while I behold the several 
steps of reformation, and that eleamess to which, 
through Divine goodneiv, it hath been brought by 
onr ancestors, I feel tender desires that we, who 
sometimes meet in silence, may never, b}' oar con- 
duct, lay stumbhng-blocks in the way of others, 
and hinder the progress of the reformation an the 
world. 

It was a complaint against some who were ealled 
the Lord*s people, that they brought polluted bread 
to his altar, and said, the table of the Ix>rd was eoa- 
temi tible. 

In real, silent worship the sool feeds on that 
which is Divine ; but we cannot jiartake of the ta- 
ble of the Lord, and that table which ia prepared 
by the god of this world. 

If Christ is our shepherd, and feedcth ns, and we 
ore faithful in foUowiiiR him, our lives will have an 
inviting language, and the table of the Lord will 
not bo polluted. 

&AICUEL BOPKIKik 
Tns author of a System of Divinitr, was born 
Septombcr 17, 1721, in W.nterbuiy, Connecticnt. 
Ha wss eduoolcd at Yale College. While at New 

naven, he took port in the reliolons excitement 
caused by the preaching of MThitefield, Gilbert 



Tenncnt, and Jonathan Edwards. The misijon- 
ary Brainerd was then in the college, and infla- 
enccd Hopkins. On leaving Yale, he bent his 
way to Edwards, at Northampton, with whom 
he continued his studies fur some time. lie then, 
in 1743, Wiis ordained at Shcflicld (now Great 
Barrington), where he remained for twenty-five 
years — ^being soon joined by Edwnrds, in his 
neighborhood, at Stt>ckbndge. In 1770, he was 
ordained minister of a congrcgaticm at New|>ort, 
which he was compelled to leave when the Bri- 
tish took possession of the island. In 1780 he 
returned, and remained there till his death, 
December 20,* 1808. "Ho died calmly," sa3'8 
W'hittier, in a tribute to the memory of the man, 
'* in the steady faith of one who had long trusted 
all things in tlie hand of God. * The language of 
my heart is,' said he, * let God be glorified by all 
things, and the best interest of His kingdom pro- 
moted, whatever becomes of me or my interest' 
To a young friend, who visited him three days 
K-foreliis death, he said, *Inm feeble, and can- 
not say much. I have said all I can say. With 
my last words, I tell yon, religion is tlie one 
tiling needful. And now I am going to die, and 
I am glad of it. Many years before, an agreement 
had b^en made between Dr. Hopkins and his old 
and tried friend. Dr. Hurt, of Connecticut, Uiat 
when either was called home, the survivor should 
preach the funeral scm^on-of the deceased. The 
Venerable Dr. Hart accordingly came, true to his 
promise, preadiiiig at the funeral from the words 
of Elisha, *My father, my fatlier: the chariots of 
Israel, and the Imrsementhcrenf/ In the burial- 
ground adjoining his nieeting-hoase, lies all that 
was mort:lJ of Samuel Hopkins."* 

Dr. Clianning, though widely differing fn>ra 
Hopkins in theology, has celebrated tlie moral 
grandeur of the man. Their noints of symnatliy 
were a common ardor of independence, shown 
by Hopkins in his nuMlificition of Calvinism and 
tlieory of Wnevolenoe. ^ His system," says 
Channing, *^ however fearful, was yet built on A 
generous foundation. He maintained that all 
holiness, all mond excellence, consists in benevo- 
lence, or disinterested devoticm to the greatest 
good. lie taught tlmt sin was introduced into 
the creation, and is to be everlastingly punished, 
because evil is necessary to the highest good. 
True virtnc, as he taught, was an entire surrender 
of penonal interest to the benevolent purposes of 
God. Self-love he spared in none or its move- 
ments. The system of Vft* Hopkins was an efiTort 
of rcasim to reconcile Calvinism witli its essenUal 
trut}iA.''t Allen, who has ix>inted out his modi- 
fications of tlie Calvinistio theoloay, with less 
sympathy for his fi-oe spirit of Inquiry, pro- 
nounces him ^ a very linmhlc, pious, and benevo- 
lent man. Humility pervaded his whole conduct 
It preserved him from that overbearing seal, 
which is the oflbpring of self-confidence and 
pride-^t 

Hopkins early took part in the abolition of th# 
slave trade, announcing his views on the subject 
to his congregation at Newpoit, who were inte- 
rested in tLe traffic, and giving to the caai«, not 
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merely his argnmenta, but a liberal eontributkm | 
t'roiii his liinitcil rctfoitroM. His Dialogue Con^ \ 
certUng the Sfurery of the Africans; thmting U \ 
U he tks Duty and InUreit of the AMerieam 
Statea to E»haucipate all thtir Slatet^ was ^lub- 
Hshod in 1776, with a dedication to tlie Couti- 
Dental Ctmp^ess. 

In literary industry ha was of tlie school of 
Edwnrds, having been ciigagod at times eighteen 
hours a day in liis studies. His publicitions are 
three sermons — Sin throujh Ditine Inttrpctition 
an Advantage to the Unircrw^ and yet thit no 
Excuse for Si a or Encouragement to it^ 1759; 
An Inquiry eoncerning the Proini^ce of the Goo- 
pel^ irkether any of them are inado to the Exer^ 
eiset arA Doings of Person* in an Uhregenerats 
Sta^ contain! n;; remarks on two sonuons by 
Dr. May hew, 1705; on tlie Ditinity of Christy 
1768, and several other discourses, embracing 
points of his peculiar views, which he set forth 
systematically in the System of Doctrines^ eon- 
tained in Dicine JifteliUon^ in 1793. lie wrote 
also tlio Life of SuAann<ih AntJiony^ 1796, and 
of If re, Os'jorny 1793, and left sketches of hia 
life, written by him><.*ir, and several theological 
traci:<, published by Dr. West, of Stockbrid^ in 
1803. 



SAMSON OCtOlf. 

Savson Occom, a XfoLe^in Indian, was bom at 
Mohegan, on tlic TIiahk'S river, Connecticut, 
about tlie year 1723. He wunden^ through the 
vicinity with his parents, wlio lived after the 
vagrant manner of tlieir tribe, nntil -during a 
viHt to his noigliborbood by several elergyiiicn of 
the Af\joining settlements, he bec;une subject to 
religious impre^ions, and was induced to devote 
his future career to the spiritual education of his 
people. lie was at the age of nineteen an inmate 
of Mr. Wiieelock^s school at Lebanon, fi>r the edu- 
cation of Indians an institution which leil to the 
foundation of Dartmouth College, where he re> 
mained four years. In 1748, ho taught a school 
for a short time in New London, and tlien re- 
moving tti Long Island, again taught a school, and 
preached among the Montauk Indians, residing at 
East Hampton, where he eked out a living by 
hunting and fishing, binding books, making 
wooden snoons, sti»cking guns, and working aa a 
conjier. lie was reguhuTy orddneil, Aug. 29, 
1759. In 1766 he was sent bv Wheelock with 
Mr. Whittakcr, the minister of Norwich, to Eng- 
land, in belialf of the Indian Cliarity School, en- 
dowed by Moor. From February 16, 1766, to 
July 22, 1767, he preached in various parU of the 
country, from throe to four hundred sermons, to 
crowded audiences, and received much attention. 
On his return he remained for some time at 
Mohegan, and in 1786 removed with n number 
of Indians of that neighborhocid to Brotberton, 
near Utica, New York, where a tract of land hod 
been granted by the Oneidaa. Ho afterwards 
resided among the Stockbridge Indiana, who had 
been previously instmcted in Christianity by 
Edwards, and reoeSvod a tract near the bnds of 
the Mohegans, where he died in Jnljs 170S. Ilia 
funeral was attended by over six hundred Indiana. 
Ocoom published a sermon on the execution 
cf Moriea Paul, at New Uavon, Sept i, ITTi, and 



wrote an account of the manner* and odbImm «I 
the MoiiUuk Indians, which haa been pubKibil 

in (he CoUectitins of the MaiBachusettB Histories) ' 
Society.*^ ^Uis discourses," sa^-a Dr. Dwigfat, 
^ though not proo& of superior talents, were 
deceuti and his nUeranoe in some degree do- 

3nent.** He now and then succumbed to strong 
rink, but uuiintained in other reelects a good 
chanctcr. 

WILLIAM UT1KGST05. 
Thb Iivin;2»ton family was founded in America 
by Robert Livingston, the son of a derarman of 
Teviot, in Roxburgh^^hire, Scotland, ne emi- 
grated about the year 1672, and appears to have 
soon siler rdle<l the office of Secretary to the Ooni- 
missioners of Albany and parta adjaorat^ Ho 
purdiased an extenMve tract of land from the 
Indiau9| which was incorporated into the Manor 







of Livingston, by patent dated July 22, 1686. He 
took an active port in odonial affidra, and died 
about 1726. His son Philip anooeeded to tiM 
estate and married Catherine, danghter of PelBr 
Van Brneh of Albany, in whieh city their fifth 
child, Williain, was bom in November, 1723. A 
year c^ his boyhood was passed with a missioiiaiy 
among the Mohock Indians, during which he aa- 
quired a knowledge of the language and raanncvs 
of the tribe which was of much scnriee to him 
subsequently. In 1787 lie entered Yale College, 
and wa-H graduated at the liead of Ids chm in 1741. 
He studied hi w in the aty of New York with Mr. 
Jamea Alexander. Two essaT|% whidi ha nob- 
liabed under the dgnature JV« PAOsJ^ in 
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Parker's New Yofk Weekly Post Boy, Angtwt 
19, 1745, probably his first publislicd ooiu|)osi- 
lions, on the mode of studying law, which tlicn 
and now prevails, offended his instmctor, and k^d 
to his wilhdrawal to the otlioe of Mr. William 
8mitli, with whom he oonipleted his course. 
While a student he married Susaimab, danprhter 
of Philip French. In 1747 he issued his Poem 
enUtleil Philotophie Solitvde. In 1752, in pur- 
suance of an act of tlie legislature, he publislied, 
with William Smith, Jr., the first digest of the 
Colony Laws ; and in the same year commenced 
a weekly poUtical and misocllaneous journal of 
four pages foho, containing essays and corres- 
pondence on the model of the Siiectator, The Inde- 
pendent Kefleetor, It was conducted with spirit, 
and made astir, being on one occasion denounced 
from tlie pulpit It entered warmly into the dis- 
cussion rebtive to the religious formation of the 
Board of Trustees of King's, afterwards Columbia 
College, seven of whom were, by the act of No- 
veml^r, 1751, vesting the funds raise<l by lotte- 
ries for tlie future institution, to be of tlie Epis- 
copal, two of the Dutch, and one (LivingsUm 
himself) of the Presbyterian denominations. Tlio 
publication closed in consequence of the outcry 
made against it, with the fifty-second number. 
In 1754 he publislied several of a series of 
communications entitled The Watch Toiter^ in 
llugh Gaine's Mercury, on the still agitated 
topic of King's College. In 1757 he issued a work, 
first jniblished in London, entitled, A jReriew of 
the Military Operations in J^orth America^ from 
the commencement of French hostilities on the 
frontiers of Virginia in 1753, to the surrender of 
Omego on the \^th April, 175(1, in a Letter to a 




Libertr UalL 

Fey. The progress of the Revolutioi) did not, how- 
ever, penult the fulfilment of his long cherishetl de- 
sire for niral retirement. In 1774 he was elected a 
dclcprate to the continental congress. He was re- 
elected the following year, but recalled on tlie 5th 
of June to take comnumd as brigadier-general of 
the militia of his native state, at Elizabeth town 
Point. In 1776 he was elected governor of the 
state. During his administration he publishe<l 
sevend essays under the signature of UortensiuM^ 
in Uic Xew'Jen^y Gazette, a paper csUnblished to 
oppose Kivington's Royal (T:i2ettc, which was 
especially virulent again>t tlie '* Don Quixote of 
the Jerseys," as it unceremoniously styles the 
Governor, lie ako WTi»te under the same si^a- 



Ifeiblcman, It was written in defence of Go- I ture, in 1770, in the United States Magazine, pub- 



vemor Shirley. In tl)e same year he published a 
fimeral eulogium on the Rev. Aaron Burr, Pre- 
fident of the CoUege of New Jersey. In 1758, 
Livingston was elected fh>m his brother's manor 
a member of the Assembly, as a representative of 
the opposition to tlie Do Laucey or church party, 
which tlie King's College controversy had con- 
tributed to form. In 1765 he pubhslied a series 
of Es^nrs entitled The Sentinel, in Holt's New 
York Weekly Post Boy. One of the most striking 
of these is entitled, A Xew Sermon to an Ola 
Text Touch not mins anointed; in which his 
design is to show that the ^ anointed" are n<it the 
monarchs but the people. Tliese extended to 
twenty-eight numbers. His next publication was 
a pamphlet on the proposed American Episcopate, 
in answer to some strictures on tlie colonies by 
the Bishop of Llandaff. He also wrote somo of 
the articles on the same subject which appeared 
under the title of The American Whig, in tlie 
New York Gazette. This subject was one fieroely 
contested in New York and Phihidelphia, as well 
as New Enghiud. The opposition to tlie measure 
was based on political jealousy of a union of 
ehnrch and stated which it was feared would follow 
tlia introduction of bishops, more dian on secta- 
rian grounds, a fhet proved by the unopposed 
establishment of the Amoriean Episcopate after 
the revolution. In 1770| Mr. Livingston pub- 
lished A SoUioq^^ a pamphlet refiecting se- 
verely on Governor Golden. In 1772 lie retired 
to a oonntryHieat^ to wliioh lie gave tlie gonial 
I of Liberty Ua1I| at EUiabothtowni New Jer- 



lished in Pliiladelnhia, but soon nAer ascertaining 
tliat several members of the Legislature had ex- 
pre>scd ^ their dissatisfaction, that the chief 
magistrate of Uie state should contribute to tlie 
periodicds, he discontinued his conuiiunications 
altogether.** . 

G o vemor D vingston*8 correspondence si lo ws the 
high estimation in which his services to tlie nation 
Uiroughout the war were appreciated by Wash- 
ington and his fellow patriots, and the repeated 
attempts made by the enemy to surround his house 
and capture his person, bear a like honorable 
testimony to his efficiency. He 6Ui>uorted not 
only the militarv, but what was perhaps more 
rare, the financial measnrcs of Congress, deelining, 
on one occasion, to appoint an individual to the 
ofiico of postmaster on the ground tliat he Lad 
refused to take continental money. In 1785 he 
was e1ecte«l Mimster to tlie Court of Holland, bat 
declined tlie appointment In the next year lie 
rcsume<l his contributions to the press umler 
the title of The PrimUite Whig, In Collins's 
New Jersey Gazette. In 1787 he exerted him- 
self in obtaining materials for Morse's Geo- 
graphy, and in correcting tlie sheets of the W4>rk, 
which appeared at £lizabethtown« 1780, with 
a de«lication to the governor. In 1787 lie was 
also appointed a delegate to the Federal Con- 
vention. He was an Mtive member, tlioogli mit 
a prominent debater, of that body. InJanc,l7UU, 
lie was attacked by a dmpsy, which put an end 
to his life, while still nivcmor of the ttatoi urn 
8«idaj,JafyM|lTM» 



WILLIAM UVIXGSroX. 



ISS 



In his private, L!vin^ton maintaincil Uie lit}^ 
tone of Ins publio life. lUs^ intercourse with hU 
numerous fHinily, and with tliosc ab(»itt him, was 
kindly and sininlo. lie retjiinetl his lovo of rural 
pursuits tlironp:li<iui his oflioiul cari'cr, and in the 
words «»f l)ris*^>t, who mentions hiui in his trAvcIs 
in 178S, was "at ouco a writer, a guvcraor, and 
a phm^hinan.** 

In j»er^n Govem(»r Livin{r<ton wa-* tall, and so 
tliin as to have been culled by *^*<oino female 
wit," the **wliii)pin;5 post." A Memoir by 
The(Hlore Soilp^wiek,* was puMished in 1833. It 
contains numerous extracts fn>ia his correspond- 
ence, and is oilmirably executed. 



noM niB roEU, rmuiaopnic tourVML 
Let ardent hcroc:* seek renown in arms, 
Pant nflcr fame, and rush to war*« alarms ; 
To Bhiniiig palaces let fooU resort. 
And dunces crinf^c, to be esteciuM at court; 
Mine be the pleasure of a rural life, 
From noise remote, and ignorant of strife; 
Far from the )>ainted belle, and white-glov'd beau. 
The lawless mas<|ner:ide. and midnight show : 
From ladies lap-dogi, courtiers, garters, ntnn. 
Fops, fiddlers, tyrants, emperors, aud ciara 

Full i'l the centre of some shady grove, 
By nntiue Canu'd for solitude :ind love: 
On bi»:ik* nrray'd with e\ er-bUH>niing flowers, 
Near bea'ileous land^^eapes, or by ro*ente bowen. 
My neat, but simple nmti»ion I wonM raise. 
Unlike the sumptuouA domes of UKidern dtivs; 
Devoid of pom]), witli rural plainness form^il. 
With savage game, and glossy ithells adoru*d. 

No costly furniture should grace my hall ; 
But curling vines ascend np^.'iia;st the wall, 
AVho^e pliant branches should luxuriant t\i ine, 
VTiiile purple clu^^ters swell'd with future m-iue: 
To slake my thirst a liatiid la|ise distil 
From craggy rocks, ana spread a limpid rilL 

Along my mansion, spiry firs should grow, 
And gloomy yews extend the shady row : 
Tiie cedars flourish, and tlie poplars rise. 
Sublimely tall, and shoot into the skies: 
Among the leaves, refreshing tcphyrs play. 
And crowding trees exclude the noon-tide ray; 
Whereon the birds their downy nests shonld*form. 
Securely shelter d from the battering storm; 
And to melodious notes their choir apply, 
Soon as Aurora blu9h*d along the sky: 
While all around th* enchanting music rings. 
And ev'ry Tocal grove responsive sings. 

Me to sequestered scenes ye muses guide. 
Where nature wantons in her Wrgin pride ; 
To mossy banks, edg*d round with op ning flowet% 
Klysiaa fields and anuiranthine bowers. 
To ambrosial founts, and sleep-inspiring rilK 
To lierbag*d vales, gay lawua, and sunny hilla 

Welcome, ye shades! all hail, ye rernal blooms t 
Ye bowVy thickets, and prophetie cloonist 
Ye forests, bail ! ye solitary woods! 
LoTe-whisperiug groves, and silvcretreamiDg floods : 
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Ye meads, that aromatie sweets a&alel 
Ye birds, aud all ye sylvan beauties, bail I 
Oh how I long with vou to spend my dayi^ 
Invoke the muse, and try the rural laysl 

Ko trumpets there with martial clangor soand, 
No prostrate heroes strew the erimsoa ground ; 
No groves of lances glitter in the air, 
Nor thimdVing dnuns provoke Uie sanguine war: 
But white-n»b*d Peace, aad universal Love 
Smile in the field, and brighten ev*ry grove: 
Tlierc all the beauties of Uie circling year, 
in naUve ornamental pride appear. 
Gay, m^y-bo»im*d S)>riiig, and April show^n^ 
Wake, fnim the womb of earth, the rising flow*!*; 
In deeper verdure. Summer clothes the |9aia. 
And Autumu hands bcueath the goldea grain ; 
The trees weep amber; aad Uie whispering gales 
Breexe o'er the lawn, or murmur Uirough the vales: 
The flow'i^ tribes in gay confusion Uoom, 
Profuse with sweets, and fragrant with perfume; . 
Ob blossoms blossoms, fruits on fruits ansa. 
And varied prospects glad Uie wand'ring eyesL 
In these fair seats, I'd pass Uie joyous day. 
Where meadows flourish, and where fiel<k look gay; 
From bliss to bliss wiUi endless pleasure rove. 
Seek cr^'btal streams, or haunt tlie vernal grore^ 
Woods, fountains, lakes, the ferUle fields, or shades. 
Aerial mountains, or sulnaeeiit glades. 
There from the polisird fetters of the greats 
Triumphal piles, aad gilded rooms of stated- 
Prime ministers, aad syeophanUc kaaves, 
Illustrious villains, and illustrious slavey 
From all the vain formality of fool% 
And odious talk of arbitrary rules: 
The rufiling cares, which the vex*d soul anney» 
Tlie wealUi the rich possess, but not enjoy, 
Tlie visionary blisd the w*orld caa lead, 
Th' inaidious foe, and false, designing friend* 
Tlie seven-fold fury of Xnntippe's mwI, 
And S * s rage, that bums withont eontrool; 

rd live retired, contented, and serene, 
Foigot, unknown, uneavied, and 



FAToam aooBSL 
Bat to improve the intellectual mind. 
Rending sliould be to contemplation joia'd. 
First rd collect from the Parnassian apiiag; 
Wlmt muses dictate, and wliat poets siuft,— 
Virgil, as prince, shou'd wear the laurd[^ er 
And other bards pay homi«e to his throne ; 
Tlie blood of heroes now enus'd so long. 
Will run forever purple Uiro' his song. 
See 1 how he mounts toward the blest abodes. 
On planets rides, and talks with demigods 1 
How do our ravish'd spirits melt away. 
When in his song Sieihan shepherds tnnyl 
But what a splendor strikes tlie daailed eye^ 
When Dido shiaee in awful miuesty! 
Embroidered purple dad the ^rian qne6i^ 
Her motion graeef ul, and august her mien ; 
A goldea aoae her roval limbs embrae'dt 
A gddea quiver rattled by her waiet 
See her proud steed ni^esUcally praaee^ 
Contemn Uie trum|>et, and deride the laoneel 
la crimson trappings, glorious to beliold» 
Coafiis'dly gay with interwoven sold I 
He cham|)s the bit, aud throws the foam aiwn^ 
ImpaUent paws, and tears the solid gronadl 
How stera J^eas thunders thro* the field I 
With tow'ring hdmet, and relnlgent shidai 
Oonrsera o'erturn'd, and mighty wmnioin dab, 
Defbrm'd with gf»re, lie weU'nng on the pUn, 
Struck throngli wiUi wounds. Ul-fated eUcftaiMBi 
Fhi wn e*en in death, nnd Ihrtalea m Ihsy Hik 
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Thro' the ilnck squadrons Me the hero bound! 
(H)8 helmet fliuhc«, and hU amis resound!) 
All grim \k'ith roge, he frowns o*er Turnur head, 
(Re-kind1cd ire 1 for blooming Pallas dead) 
Tlicn in his bosom p1ung*d the shining blade-^ 
Tlic soul indignant sought the Stygian sliade ! 

TIic far-fnm'd bards that grncM BriUnnia*s isle, 
8hould r.ext compose the vor.cniWe pile, 
Groat Milton firtt. for tow'ring thought renown'd. 
Parent of song, and famM the Trorhl around! 
His glowir.g breast divine Urania fir'd. 
Or God himself Ih* immortal bard insmr'd. 
Borne on triumphant wings he takes liis flight,^ 
Exi^lorcs nil heaven, and trends the realms of liglit; 
In martial pomp ho clothes th' ar.gelie train. 
While warring myriads shake the etherial plain. 
First Michael stalks, high towVing o'er the i-est, 
"With licav'nly plumage noddii.g on his crest: 
Impenetrable anus his limbs infold. 
Eternal adamant, and burning gold 1 ^ 
8parktirg in fiery mail, with dii*e delight, 
Rebellious Satan animates the fight: 
Armi|x>tent they sink in rolling smoke. 
All heav'n resounding, to its centre shook. 
To crush his foes, and quell the dire alarmi, 
Mc&^inh sjxirklcd in refulgent nnns: 
In radiant panoply divinely bright, 
His limbs iucas'd, he fl::8h'<! devouring light: 
On burning wheels,, o'er henv'n's crystalline road 
Tliundcr'd the chariot of the filial God ; 
Tlie burning wheels on golden axles tnriiM, 
With flaming gems the golden axles biim'd. 
Lo! the apo»tate hosi, with terror struck. 
Roll back by millions! ITi* empyrean shook ! 
Sceptics, and orbed shields, and crowns of gold, 
Chenibs and seraphs in confusion roll'd ; 
IIU from his hand the triple thunder huri'd, 
Comi)eird them, head-loiig, to th' infernal world. 

Then tuneful Pope, whom all the nine inspire, 
With Sapphic sweeUiess, and pindarie fire. 
Father of verse! melodious and divine! 
Next peerless Milton should distirguit^h'd shine. 
Smooth flow his numbers when he paints the grove, 
Hi' enraptured virgins list'ning into love. 
But when tlie night, and hoarse-resoimdii.g storm 
Rush on the deep, and Keptune*s face deform. 
Rough runs the verse, the son*rous numbers roar. 
Like the hoarse surge that thunders on the shore 
But when he sings th* exhilarated swains, 
Th* embow'rii:g groves a»d Windsoi's blii^sful plains, 
Our eyes are ravish*d with the sylvan scene. 
Embroidered fields, and groves in living green: 
His lays the verdure of the meads prolong. 
And wither'd forests blossom in his song. 
Thames' sUver streams liis flowing verse admire. 
And cease to murmur while he tunes his lyre. 

Next should appear great Dryden's lofty muse, 
For who would Dry den's polish^ ver«c refuse t 
His lips were moisten'd in Parnassus* epring. 
And rltesbus taught his lanreat son to sing. 
How long did Virgil nntrnnslnted moan, 
His beauties fading, and his flighu unknown ; 
Till Dryden rose, and, in exalted strnin. 
Re-sang tlie fortune of the ^od-Iiko man! 
Again the IVcjan prince, witli dire delight. 
Dreadful in arms, demands tlie ling'ring fight: 
Again Camilla glows with martial fire, 
I>rivet armies Imek, and roakea all Trov retire 
With more than native lustre, Virgil shines, 
And gains sublimer heighta in Dryden'i linea. 

The gentle Wntta, who strinn bit iflver lyrt 
To Mcrcd odes mi4 betVa^b aU-niUnf Hirts 



Who scorns th* .npplanee of the licentious stage 
And mounts yon s|>aikUi.g worlds witli . hallow*d 

race. 
Compels my thoughts to wing th* heav*nly road. 
And w*a(ls my soul, exulting, to my God: 
Ko fabled nine, homionious bard 1 inspire 
Tliy raptur'd brcoat with such seraphic fire; 
But prompting angels warm thy boundless rage^ 
Direct thy thouglits, and animate thy page. 
Blest man ! for spotless sanctity rcver'd, 
Lov'd by the goi»d, nnd by the guilty fenr'd; 
Blest man! from gay, delueive scenes remov'd. 
Thy Mnker loving, by thy Maker lov'd. 
To God thou tnn'iit thy consecrated lays. 
Nor meanly blush to sing Jehovah's pniise. 
Oh! did, like thee, each laurcFd bard delight 
To paint Religion in her native light, 
Kot then with playft tlie Ub'ring press would groan, 
Nor Vice defv the pulnit and the throiie ; 
No impious rhvmei-s cliaiin a vicious age, 
Nor prostrate Virtue groan beneath their rage; 
But themes divine in lofty numbers rise. 
Fill tlie wide earth, and echo thro' the skies. 

These for delizht For profit I would read 
The lubour'd volumes of the learned dead. 
Sagacious Locke, by Providence dcsign'd. 
To exalt, instruct, and rectify the mind, 
l^e unconouerable sage* whom virtue fir'd. 
And from tlie tyrants lawless rage retir d. 
When victor Cssar freed unhappy Rome 
From Pompey's chains, to subftitutc his own. 
Loi:ginus Livy, fam'd Thucydtdes, 
Quintilian, Plato, and Demofthenes, 
Persuasive Tully, and Cordnba's sagc.f 
Who fell by Neiv's unrelentii g rage; 
Ilim^ whom ur^^ratcful Athens do<>ro*d to bleed, 
Despis'd when hvii.g, and deplor'd when dead. 
Raleigh I'd read with ever fresh delight. 
While ages past rise present to my sight: 
Ah man unblest I he foi cign realms exploi'd. 
Then fell a victim to his country's sword! 
Nor shoidd great Dcrham pass neglected bj, 
Obicrvnut sage ! to who^e deep-piercii:g eye. 
Nature's stupendous works ex])anded lie 
Nor he, Britannia, thy unmateh'd renown I 
(Adjudg'd to wear the philoftophie crown) 
Who on the solar orb uplifted rode. 
And seann'd the unfathomable works of God! 
Who boimd tlie silver plaucta to their spherce, 
And trac'd the elliptic curve of blanrg start I 
Inimortnl Newton ; whose illustrious namo 
Will ehine on reeorda of eternal fame. 



By love directed, I would choose a wife. 
To improve mv bliss, and ease tlie load of Ufe^ 
Hail, wedlock! hail, inviolable tye! 
Perpetual fountain of domestic joy I 
Love, friendship, honour, truth, and pure ddighl 
Harmonious mirgle in the nuptial rite. 
In Eden, first tlie holy state began. 
When perfect innocence distinguisird man ; 
The human pair, the Almighty nontiff led, 
Gay as tlie morning, to the briaal bed; 
A dread solemnity tlie eenoosals grae'dL 
Angels the witnessea ana God tlie prieiil 
All earth exiilted on the nuptial hour. 
And Toluntary rosea deek'd the bow'r ; 
The Joyous birds on every blossom'd i|iniy» 
Sung hvmeneans to the imporUnt day. 
While Philomela eweird the epousal 
And Paradise with gmtulation nu^ 
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ReUle. inspiring mtisel whore ■hall I find 
A >>l<M>uiinf( viriKin with an angel muidt 
Unblcmi«liM amlie wliitc-rob'd virsin quirt 
That fed. O Home I thy cooMscrateil firef 
By reii»o:i aw*d, ainbitioni^ to b« good, 
AVei-sc to vic«, and zculou^ for her HokU 
Relate, in what ble^t region eftn 1 find 
Such bright perfci-tiuas in a fcnmU inindt^ 
What p!iu>nix*wonian breather the vital air 
So greatly good, and so diviiielv fairt 
Sure not thu guy and fashioniibio train. 
Licentious proiid, immoral, and profane; 
Who 8[>tiiid Uicir golden boun in antic drcH, 
Mahcioiu whis|)er«, and inglorioiu < 



Lof round the board a Ahiuing train appears 
In rosy boautv, and iu prime of veat-fcl 
Tliis hate!) a ffuunce, and this n dounce approfes, 
TU'xi ^liowA the tropliie^ of her former lovei; 
Poliy nvcrs, that Sylvia drOi<t in green, 
When la^t at church the gaudy nynmh was seen; 
Cltloe condemns her optics ; and will la^* 
Twos aztirc ratlin, interstrcak*d with grey; 
Lucy, inve.-ited with judicial power. 
Awards *twas neither, — and the strife is o*er. 
Then i>arrots, lap dogs, monkeys, squirrels, beftttz» 
Fans, ribands tuckers, patches ful-be!oc^a, 
In quick succession, thro' their fancies run. 
Ana dance incessant, on the flippant tongue* 
And when, fatiguM with evVr otlier sj)ort. 
The belles prepare to grace tlie sacred court, 
Hiey mar.>hal all their forces iu array. 
To icill with glatiees ond destroy in piny. 
Two i^kilful maids with reverential fear. 
In wanton wreaths collect lhe:r silken hair; 
Two |Miint their checks, and round their teraplcs 

pour 
The fragrant unguent, and the ambrosial shower; 
One pulls the shape-creating stays; and one 
Encircles round her waii^t the golden zone; 
Not with more toil to improve iramort-d chonns, 
Strove Jnno, Venus, and the <picen of arms. 
When PrinmV son adjudged the golden prize. 
To tlie re<<ist1ess beauty of the skies. 
At length, equipM in ix>vo*s enticing arms. 
With all that glittei*s, and with all that charms 
The ideal goddesses to chureh repair. 
Peep thro' the fan, and mutter o*cr a prayV* 
Or listen to the organ's |>om|x>us souud. 
Or eye the gilded images around; 
Or, deeply studied iu co.piettish rnlea. 
Aim wil^* glances at unthinkii g fools; 
Or show the lily hand with graceful air. 
Or wound the lopling with a h»ck of hair: 
And when the hated discipline is o*er. 
And misses tortur'd with re|>e>it, no more. 
They mount the pictured coach ; and, to the play, 
The celebrated iaols hie away. 

Not so the la&s that should my joys improve, 
..^ith solid friendship, and connubial love: 
A native bloom, with intermingled white. 
Should set her fctittires in a pleading light; 
Like Helen flushing^ with unrival'd channii 
When raptured Paris darted in her annn 
But what, alost avails a ruby c1ieek« 
A downy bo«0!ii, or a snowy neck I 
Charms ill supply the want of innocence, 
Kor bc^anty forms intrinsic excellence: 
But in her breast let moral beauties shine, 
Bupernal gnice and pui-ity divine: 
Bublime her reason, and ner native wit 
Unstrain'd with pedantry, and low eoneelt : 
ner fancy lively, and her Judgment frt% 
From female prejudice and bigotry : 
Averse to idol pomp^ and outward ahow. 



The flatt*ring eozeombb and fantaetie baaiL 

The fop*s impertinence she should despise^ 

II10* sorelv wounded by her radiant eyes: 

But pay due rev*re ice to .tlie exalted mind, 

Bv learning polisli'd, and by wit refin'd, 

W ho all her virtues, without gnile, commend^ 

Ar.d all her faults as freely reprehends 

ISofi Hymeu's ritee her pa<sion should approve^ 

And in her bosoiu glow the flames of love: 

To me her soul, b^* snored friendshij^ tnm, 

And I, for her, with equal friendship burn: 

In ev'ry stnge of life nnord relieC 

Partake my joys, and sympathize my grief; 

Unsliaken, walk iu Virtue's peacefufroad. 

Nor bribe her Reason to pursue the mode ; 

^lild as the saint whose errors are forgiv*ii. 

Calm as a vestal, and eorai)os'd as heaven. 

This be the partner, this the lovely wife, 

T'hat sliould embellish and prolong my life, 

A nymph ! who might n second fall iiispirfl^ 

And flII a glowing cherub with deaire! 

Witli her fd spend the pleasurable day. 

While fleeting minutes gnyly dauc*d away: 

With her I'd walk, delighteu, o*er the green* 

Thro' ev'iy blooming mead, and mriil scene ; 

Or sit in open fields d;iinask'd with flow'n, 

Or where cool shades imbrowu tlie noon-tide bow'r^ 

Im|>aradis*d witliiu my eager nrms, 

I'd reign the happy monarch of hercibarms; 

Oft on her panting bosom would I lay. 

And in dissolving raptures melt away ; 

Tlicn lull'd, by lughtingziles, to balmy rest, ^ 

My blooming fair slumld slumber at my breaeL 

OOXCLCSHM. 

And when decrepid age (frail mortaUT doom) 
Should bend my witlicr'd body to the tomli^ 
No warbling syrens sliould retard my fiighl 
To heavenly maiittons of unclouded light 
Tho' DeaUi, with bis imi>eria] horrors erowii*^ 
Terrific grinn'd, and formidably frown'd* 
Offences ])ardon'd and reinttted un. 
Should form a cidm serenity within : 
Blessing my natal and my mortal hoar, 
(My soul committed to the eternal pow*r) 
Inexorable Deatli shoald smile, for I 
Who knew to live, would never fear to di«L 

JAMES om, 
Tns first writer of the Revolution, wits bora In 
Barnstable, Feb. 6, 1724. Ho was prepared for 
Horvard College by tho Rev. Jonathan Roosell, 
and graduated in 1743. Eighteen months after 
ho commenced the study of hiw in the oflioe of 
Jeremiah Gridley, and was admitted in 174^, at 
Plymouth, where he resided. Two years ^fter he 
removed to Boston. His practice soon became 
extcnjQve. In 1755, lie nnarricd Miss Rnth Cun- 
ningham, the daughter of a merchant of Boston. 
In 1760, he was engtiged in the famous case cf 
the Writs of Assistance — a new regnktion intro* 
dttocd by tlie English government, by which the 
couits were called upon to protect the oflicen 
of the customs In forcibly entering and scnrohiiig 
the premises of merchants In quest of datiable 
goods. Pending tlie application to the Sttperlor 
Comt for tliese writs, Sewdl, the chief Jw^dof, 
died, and Lt. Gov. Hutchinson wa^ appointed hia 
Bucoossor. The elder Otis condemnea this mnW- 
plication of officer in tlie hawls of one person, ami 
this opposition and the ftitare proosedlnifi of 
himself atid son have lieen charged againitt then 
as instigated by reveogei he having expected Uie 
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office hhnsclf. The chattro is branded as an 
^^ execrable lie** by John Adams. Otis defended 
the merchants in tliis casc^ and "with success. 
^American Indqiendunce \vas then and tlicra 
bom."* His s|)oecli was widely circulated, and 
its author was ekctcd to the State Legislature in 
Hay, 1761. In 1762, he jmblished a pamphlet, 
entitled A Vindication of the Conduct of the 
Houae of Representatives, It was a defence of 
an address to the governor in answer to his 
message announcing an addition to the armament 
of the Masi^ichusctts sloop (a small matter in 
itself, but involving the principle of the expendi- 
ture of the public money without the action of 
the legislature). Tliis address, drawn up by Otis, 
contained the following passjige: ** It would be of 
little consequence to the jieoplo whether tliey 
were subject to George or I^uij*, the king of 
Great Britain or the French king, if both were 
arbitrary, as both would be, if both could levy 
taxes without Parliament.*' A memWr cried out 
^^ treason** when it was re^ul, but the address 
was passed by a lai^e majority. "How many 
volumes,** says John Adams, *^aro concentrated 
in this little fugitive pamjihlet! Look over the 
Declarations of Rights and Wrongs, issued by 
Congress in 1774. Look into the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. Look into the writings 
of Dr. Price and Dr. I^cstley. Look into all the 
French constitutions of government, and, to cap 
tlie climax, look into Mr. Thomas Paine*8 Com- 
mon Sense, Crisis, and Rights of Han; what 
can you find tlmt is not to be found in solid sub- 
stance in tliis Vindication of the Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives?** 




In 1764, Otis's Bia\U rf ths British ChUniei 
Asserted and Proted^ a ]>amphlet of 120 pages 
6vo^ appeared. Its ailment la given with 
aiUnirable oondsion iu Uie ■omnuuy near Its 



Tlie ram of my ai|(iiment ii» that dvil Borem* 
meat b of God»tliai the administmtote of U wete 



originftlly the whole people ; that they might have 
devolved it on wham they pleased: that this devo- 
lution 18 fiduciary, for the g<H>d of tlie whole : that 
by the British coiiBtitution, this devolution is on the 
knig, lori1», and comin<M>», the Mipreme, sacred, and 
uncontrollable legiblative power, not only in the 
realm, but through the dominions: that by the 
abdication, the original com|>act wos brtiken to 
)>icccs; that by the revolution it was renewed, and 
more fii-mly established, and the rights and liberties 
of the subject in all parts of the dominions more 
fully explained and confirmed: that in consequence 
of tliis establishment and tlie octs of succession and 
union, his Majesty George HI. is rightful king and 
sovereign, oud with his parliament, the supreme 
legislative of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
and tlie dominions thereunto belonging: that this 
coiibtitution is the most free one, an<l by far the 
best now existing on earth: that by this coiistitn- 
tiun, every man in the dominions is a free man: that 
uo ]>art of his Majesty's dominions can be taxed 
without their consent: "that every part has a right 
to be represented in the supreme or some subordi- 
nate legislature, that the refusal of this would seem 
to be a contradiction in practice to the theory of the 
constitution: that the colonies are subordinate 
dominions, and are now Ttt such a state, as to make 
it best for the ^ood of the whole that they should 
not only be continued in the enjo^nnent of subordi- 
nate legislation, but l>c olso represented in some pro- 
portion to their number and estates in the grand 
legislation of the nation: that this would nrmly 
unite all parts of the British empire, in the greatest 
peace and prosperity; and reader it invulnerable 
and peipctual. 

Otis was elected to the first or Stamp Act Con- 
gress, but after the publication of his ]ast work 
took a less prominent part in nublic debate. 

Sept 4, 1769, he publi.<hea an advertisement 
in the Boston Gazette, denouncing the connnis- 
sioners of tlie customs who had sent over to Eng- 
land false and libellous charges against him. The 
next evening he met Robinson, one of tliese |>er- 
sons, in a cotfee-house. An altercation ensued. 
Robinson struck him with a cane, Otis rctumea 
the blow, was attacked by a number of Robin* 
8on*s adherents, and received a severe wonnd in 
the head — which is generally supposed to have 
led to the insanity which soon after made its 
appearance, and incapacitated him for fViture 
public or professional exertion. lie brought an 
acUon against Robinson, and recovered £2000 
damages, which he refused to accept He retireil 
from the legislature in 1770, and was re-elected 
in 1771, but did not take any important part In 
the debates. lie withdrew the same year, and 
)tfissed the remainder of his life at Barnstable and 
Andover, where he was stnick by lightning. Hay 
28, 1788, and died insUntaneou»fy. Ills life has 
been written by William Tudor * 

isTAXTAom or tsnmmiTAfwit 
A representation la Pariiament from the aeveral 
eolonies, sinee they are become so large and nume- 
rous, as to be called on not ouly to maintain 
provincial government^ eivil and mililary, amoiif 
themselves, for this they have eheerftilly done, bat 
to contribute towards the support of a national 
standing army, bv reason of the heavy natioQal 
debt, when tbej tLeoMclves owe a Urge one^ eon* 
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tmcto^l in the common cans«. cunnot be thought an 
unreosionable thin|r. uor if a.Aed, cuiild it bo called 
an iinniotlest iH'<iue>t. Q**t ntni'U coMtnoduin ientire 
debet et oHHs. has Ueti thoijglit a maxim of equity. 
]iut that a «»n shauM bear a burthvn for other 
j>ooplo. ft< well as himsolf, without a return, never 
long found a jdnoe in any law-bo<ik or dccroo*, but 
tlio.*e of the mort de.*|H»tic i>rincca. Besides the 
equity of an American rcpro»c:itntion in |iarliame:it, 
a thousand advttui«j;o« would result from it It 
Y.Miuld be the most etVootnal meant of giving those 
of »><»l!i con Ulrica a thorough knowlc«lgc of oaoh 
oilierV mtcro^ta, a* well as that of the vholc, whivh 
are ini'oparablc. 

Wore thin representation allowed, instead of the 
rcainlalous memorials and de|>o?i lions that have been 
j^omctnnes i« days of old, privately cooked up in an 
i:iqu»^itorial manner, by i^ckous of biid minds and 
wickod viow^ and tent fi-om Amcriea to the several 
boards, poi-sons of the iiret reputation among their 
country-men might be on the sjHJt, from the several 
cidunics, truly to represent them. Future ministers 
need not, like tome of their predecessors, liave 
roeourRC for inforaiatioa in American afFnirSy.to 
every vagabond stroller, that has run or rid post 
through America, from his creditors, or to people of 
no kind of cre«Lt from the colonies. 

JAMES BOWDOIN 
Was l>t>rn in Boston, Au^^n-it 7, 1720. Ho was 
of lluprucnot descent; liis grandliithcr Pierre Bau- 
douin Imvin^jr bec-n a refugee friMU France on t!i6 
revocation of the eilict of Xanles, who, livii^ for 
a sluut time in Ireland, in 1087 was an ap|>licant 
to (Jovemor Andros, in New England, for a grant 
of land in Maine. IHs son, James Bowdoin, Iks- 
c%mo a wealthy merchant of Boston ; and Ins son 
Jame<, of whom we are writing, inherited a hand- 
some paternal fortune. He was educated under 
Ma<tcr Lovcll at the South Grannnar School of 
the city, and was a graduate of Harvard of 1743. 
At twenty-fcmr year>j of age lie had visited Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia, and disch)!;eda taste for scien- 
tific pursuits which induced the philosopher, then 
twenty yeara his senior, to communicate to him 
his pniwrs on Electricity. This was the kgin- 
ning of a corresixmdence by which the friends 
have become united in reputation. A resuniO of 
this Hcieniific connexion is given bv the Hon. K.O. 
Winthrop, a descendant of Bowdoin, in his ad- 
dress on the Life and Services of Bowdoin.* 

At the outset of this correspondence, Bowdoin 
appears to have availed himself of the invitation to 
make observations on Franklin's theories and fpeca- 
lations, with somewhat more of independence of 
opinion than inigiit have been expected from th« 
dis|urity of their ages. One of his earliest letters 
(21st Dec 1751) suggested such forcible obiections 
to the hvpothcsiA, that the sea was the grand sonrce 
of electncity, that Fra!d:lm was led to say in his re- 
P^y. (24th Jaimary, 1752.)— " 1 grow more doubtful 
of my former suppoiition, and more ready to allow 
weight to that objection, (drown from the activity 
of Uie electric fluid and the readiness of water to 
conduct,) which you have indeed stated with great 
strength and clcame^" In tlie following year 
Franklin i^tnieted Uiis hypothesis altogether. The 
same letter of Bowdoin's contained an elaborate ex- 
plication of tha eame of the crooked direction of 
lightning, which Fi-anklio pronounced, in his reply, 
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to be "both ingenious and solid,**— ^ddinc, *whca 
we ean account as satisfactorily for the electrifica- 
tion of doudai 1 Utiuk tlmt branch of natoral philo- 
sophy will be nearly complete." 

la a subsequent letter,Bowdoiusttggeste4l a theory 
in regard to tiie luminousne«sof water under certain 
circumstances, ascribing it to the presence of miuuta 
phosphorescent animals, of which Franklin said, in 
his reply, (13th Deo. 1753.)--" The obser\'ations you 
made of the sea water emitting more or le«s light in 
different tracts parsed through by your boat, is new, 
and your mode of accounting for it iiigeniott& It is, 
indoe<l, very ]>o9sibIe, tliat an extremely sniaB ani- 
malcule, too small to be visible even by our best 
glasses, may yet give a visible light," This theory 
has since l>cen very generally received. 

FrniikUn soon after paid our young philosopher 
the more 8ub«tautinl ana unequivocal compliment of 
sending hid letters to London, where they were read 
at the itoyal }Society,and jtublished in a volume with 
his own. Tlie Royal Society, at a later day, mado 
Bowdoin one of their fellows ; and Franklin writing 
to Bowdoin from London, Jan. 13, 1772, says: "It 
gives me great pleasure that my book aflTorl^ed any 
to my fnenda. I esteem tho >e letters of yours among 
its brightest ornaments, and have the satisfaction to 
find that tlicy add creatly to the reputation of 
Ameriaan philosophy.* 

lie bore a leading part in the political agita- 
tions of the times, in opiKksition to the parliamen- 
tary and liKal government tyranny ; and was an 
early advocate of the union of tlio'Ck>lonies. He 
was a member of the Odonial Council, where his 
patriotism rendered him an object of dread to 
Governor Bernard and Hutchinson, while ho was 
sitcciully Set as^ide by the English homo govern- 
ment. * He was elected to the Old Continental 
Congress and prevented nttendance only br family 
illness. His own health was weak, and his life 
became a long consumptive disease ; bat he was 
always vigorous in pnblio afiairs. In 1785, he 
becaiiie Governor of tho C!ommonwefllth, in the 
discharge of tlie duties of whidi he applied all 
his energies to the suppression of Shay's Rebel- 
lion against law and order. Ue lived to see hb 
oiTorts for union fully established in the formation 
of the Fe<leral Constitution; received Vrashing>- 
toii^ with whom he had conferred on the ]M}riloQs 
heights of Dorcliester, in 1776, at his hoose in 
Ik>stoa in 1789 ; and on the 6th of November, 
1790. followed, after an interval of a few montbS| 
his old friend Fnuikliu to the grave. 

Besides liis participation in Franklin's dis- 
coveries, he has a claim u|N>a our attention here 
as a contributor to the Putat et Cfratulatio^ the 
volnine of Cambridge ix)ems on the aooe^oo of 
Georcc III., to which he contributed three arUdes,* 
and the author of a volume of verses pnblished 
anonymously in Boston, in 1759. His Pan- 
pkra%e ef the Eoonomy ^ Human L\fe famiBhes 
at least a pleasing stndy of tho tastes of the man 
and the period. Ho was a fellow of the Corpo- 
ration of Harvard College, subscribed liberally to 
its fhnds, and left the institution a handsome 
legacy to be applied to the enooaragemeot of 
literatnre in preminms among the students. He 
was one of tho founders and first PresidenU of tho 
American Academy of Arts and Sdenoes in Bos- 
ton, and published a philosophical discourse ea 
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hw indnclion in lYSO. The iK)Oin of Bowdoia, to 
whidi we have alUulcil, is called a Panipliroea 
of Dudsley^s collcclion of aphorisms under that 
litle,* but,, though it originated in a 6iin|>Ie ver- 
sion of tlie Ec»>noiny, it is rather an amphfication 
or extension of that little work, with new illus- 
trations. It follows the original in its general 
classification of personal duties and emotions, and 
the relation of the sexi^s, without taking up each 
of the tojrics. Bowdoiifs is good nioi-al sense, in 
a good declamatory tone, without much origi- 
nality. As an example of its more pleasing de- 
scriptions, we may take a passage on the Virtu- 
ous Woman, in the section on Desire and Lore. 
Now ricw the maid, the love inspiring maid. 
With virtue a-id wiih modesty arrayVl : 
Survey her matddcsa form ; her miiul survey ; 
And oil their bcuuty in full light display. 
Hep matchless foriii, displayed in open light. 
Attracts the eye, and charms the ravishVl pignt. 
Survey'd, ond"re-survcy*d from feet to head, 
A thousand namelcw beautiea round her fprcr.fl : 
See down her week the olmrming locks descent; 
And, black as jet, in waving ringlets end : 
As down her beauteous neck tliey careless flow. 
The lovely white to great advantage show: 
Her comely neck with symmetry and grace. 
Rises majcclie on its noble base : 
And, like a column of superior art. 
Docs to the eye a fine cfieet impart: 
Her piercing eyes their harmless lightning play : 
And dart around a joy-diffusing ray : 
Her cheeks, adom'd with lovely white and red. 
May vie with roses in their flow'ry bed: 
Her coral li|is, whene'er she speaks, disclose 
The finest iv'ry in concentric rows: 
Her tempting breasts in whiteness far outgo 
The op*nmg iily, and the new faVn snow: 
Her tempting breasts the eyes of all command. 
And gently rising court the nm'rons hand : 
Their beauty and proportion strike the eye. 
And art*s best »klll to equal them defy. 

Tliese matchless e]m^o^ which now ia bloom cp- 

Are fcir exalted by the dress they wear: 
With vurtue roVd, with modesty atlir'd, 
TheyVe more and more by all mankind admi: d 
With virtue lob'd, with modesty arrav*d, 
They're in the fairest light to all display d : 
True virtue and true modesty inspire 
With love sincere, unmix'd with ba^e desire ; 
Set off the beanties of her lovely face ; 
And give each foature a peculiar grace: 
Each feature sheds a joy-mspiring ray; 
And an around are innocently gay: 
Each feature speaks the goodness of her nind ; 
By pride untainted, generous, frank and kind. 
Blow full of innocence her sprightly eye I ^ 
Which with the dove*s in innocence may ne : 
Fhnn falsehood and from guile how free her heart! 
How free from cunning and intriguing art! 
How sweet her kiss ! than honey far more sveot ; 
And like her lips exempt from all deceit: 
Her lips far sweeter odors breatlie around. 
Than e'er exhaVd from India's o<rrous ground; ^ 
More sweet than e'er perfum'd tlie spicy coast ; 
llort sweet than fam'd Arabia ean boast 




Tlian roses far more grateful is her sniPc ; 
And more thaa i-oses ean tlie sense be;;ni!c. 

These are her charms — lier charms as briglit r.7- 

penr 
As yonder stars that deck heav*n*s sparkliig 

sphere ; 
And hicc to hrr'?, which bro't down fnbled Jove, 
Conquer the breast least capable of love. 

The reader may like to compare Bowdoin wilh 
his orijjinal Do<lsley. Wo a«ld a few sentences 
from the latter s brief i>arallcl chapter. 

Tlie madness of dedro shall defeat its own pur- 
suits; fix>m the blindness of its rngo thou i^nnlt 
rush u})on destruction. 

Therefore give not up thy heart to her sweet e-i- 
tieeiucuts ; neither suffer thy soul to be enslaved hy 
her enchanting delusions. 

When virtue and modesty enlighten her charms, 
the lustre of a beautiful woman is brighter than tlie 
stars of heaven ; and the influence of her power it 
is in vain to resist 

The innocence of her eye is like that of the 
turtle ; simplicity and truth dwell in her heart 

The kisses of her mouth are sweeter than honey: 
the perfimics of Arabia breatlie from her lips. 

Dodsley's rcntiments have a strong flavor of 
eommon-plaoe to readers of the present day, but 
they were once very ]iopuLir. James Bowdoin, 
the son of the preceding, w.is a gentkiiian of 
many accomplishments. lie was born Sept. 22, 
1752, and died Oct. 11,1811. He gave mudi 
attenUon to literary pursuit.*^, and on the incorpo- 
ration of Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, in 
iDiine, made it a donation of one thousand acrca 
of land, and more than eleven hundi-ed ponnds. 
lie was S'.*nt by Jeflerson qa minister to Spnin in 
1805, and Bubse<iucntly to France, and remained 
abroad till 1808, i>as5:ing two years in Paris, 
where he made a collection of books and minerdlB 
wliich he subsc<piently prc-j^ented to Bowdoin 
College. He lived dnrin^ the summer months on 
Naii^jinnn Island, nenr Martha's Vineyard. He 
was interesUxl in the ctdtivation of sheep, and 
translated D.iubenton's Advic€ to StiepherdB, He 
published anonymously. Opinions remecting tk4 
Commercial Intcreovrt^e bettteen tne UniUd 
S^tM and Groat Britain, A short time beforo 
his death he gave a valuable grant of land to 
Bowdoin College, and by his list will bequeathed 
a philosopbical apparatus, and a costly oollootion 
of paintings to toot institution. 

EasBA vriLBB, 

Tns grandfiither of Ezra Btiles was brought an 
infant to New England, in 1 684. The family set- 
tled in Windsor, Connecticut, in 1685. Tlie Rot. 
Isaao 8tilc8 was his son, and fettled, as minister, 
at North Haven. He mm-ried a daughter of tba 
Rev. Edward Taylor, of Westficld, Iffass., who 
died a few days after giving birth to their only 
ohilcL Ezra, December 10, 1727. lie was prepared 
for Yale College by his fatlier, at the eorlV ig« 
of twelve, but his entrance was wisely deferred 
until three years loler. He was graduated with 
dbtlngidshed honori In 1746, and romaincd a 
resident at the ediege, where he was dioten a 
tutor, ia May. 1749. He was llcenied, and 
liTNdied hie flnt tcnooo, in June of Uie 1 
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year, an;l in tlic folio winjif September roceiviyl 
ih« V-x-^ter's de?^ d^.\ being rtrardcd an one of ilie 
aMe-t scliolan tiie institution bad produced. In 
1762, finJinff tlio exertion of preaching prejudicial 
to bis \wM\, and iuflnoncod to some extent by 
relid'>iL< doubts by winch las mind was then dis- 
turbed, ho C4>mnicni*.od the study of the law, with 
a view to a chanj^'j in hi-* caiver. In 175+, he 
made a tour to Bt>ston, Now York, and Plaladcl- 
phia, with proat benefit to his health. In April j 
of the f )llowinjc year, ho acropted an iiwitation to ; 
preach during the colloi^c vacation, at Newjwrt, I 
K. U and soon atU'r rcc^-ivc-l a call to retain tho \ 
po!*ition pennanently. Af>or much deliberation, 
ho dctenninod to abandon tho law and ncccpt the ' 
appointncnt. lie had j>rovionsly, by labi»riouA ' 
atiidy :.nd earnest tliought, di.^pclk'd the theologi- 
cal dim«-iiliic^ wliioh had disturbed his mind, and 
was roa-ly to devote liinisclf with earnestness and 
zeal t«) his sacred erilling. His cloncal duties did 
not, however, j)revont his attention to the scien- 
titic and pliilolugical btudies in which he ab^') de- 
lighted. 

In 1757, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
CJol. John Hubbard, of New Haven. 

A discourse delivered on the public thankipv- 
Ing for the capture of Mimtreal, SopteniWr 8, 
1760, shows him to have been among the first to 
fore>*?e American lu'lepcndcnce. Ho says : *' It is 
prolviblo that, in tiinc, tliore will l»e formed a 
Provincial Confederacy, and a Commim Council, 
MtanOingonfree provinci:d sulTrajxe : and this may, 
in tim*, terminate in an 5mi>erial diet, when tl».:i ; 
imT)crIal dominion will subii^^t, a.-* itouglit, in eloo • 
tion." In July, 170G, he was nrgod to allow lihu- ! 
ft At t-> be proposed as a canVul.ite for tho preJ^:- 
doiicy of Yale College, but declined. The projMsal 




wai renewed by hb formnl election, In 1777. Ho 
was at this time resident at PorUmoutbu liaving 
removed on tho British occupation of Nowport, 
HnUP' it might pleaso Divino Providonoo tore- 
••omblo his dear scattered flock.'' At tho nrffi^nt 
•MidUtion of hU own and tho ft^ouds of tiioool- 



Wp^* ho aeoeiitetl tho offioo, and oommciiood its 
duiii*^ Jun) 23, 1778. 

In tiienprin;; vacation of 1780, tlie British hav- 
ing ev.icuated New^iort, the President paid a visit 
to Ills oM congregation. The churcli had been 
desecmteU by tlie enemy, who ** had pat np a 
chiiiuK*A* ill tlie middle of it, an<l demolished all 
the news and seats Mow, and in the galleries, 
but nad k*(^ the pulpit standing. My little zcakms 
ilock,*' say» the President, *^t«M)k down the chim- 
ney, and cleansed the meeting house, and then 
prix^urod some bench l-s nuide for the king^s troops* 
entertainment auil left behind : so that we attend- 
ed 4b vine service very Ci»uveniently, thongh with 
a plc:i?ure intermixed with tender grief.** He 
rctaiueil his Presii!ency with high honor to Mm* 
self and UK-fulness to tho institntion, until his 
death. May 13, 1795. 

Dr. Stiles wa.^ an indefatigable student throngli- 
out his life. By the aid of a Jewish ncquaintanco 
in XwW>)ort,lie instructed Irimself in Hebrew, and 
af^erwai-ds acjuircd an acquaintance with tho 
other oriental languages. He corresix^nded with 
Uie Je:«uits on tlic geography of California, with 
Greek bishops on tho pliyfriciU fonuation of Pales- 
tine and the adjacent countries and atldrcssed 
queries of a scientific and pbilolopcical nature to 
travellers from the interior of Africa, Behring's 
Stniits, and other rcrnote regions. Tlio h^o 
Chancellor Kent, who was erne of Stiles*s pupils 
in the college, has \\\\\i a handsome tribute to tho 
wnnntli and character of his political princi]iles 
nnd personal virtue*: "President 8tiless zeal for 
civil and religious lib?rty was kindled at tho altar 
of the English and New England Puritans, and 
it was animating and vivid. A nnore constant 
and devoted friend to the Revolution and inde- 
pendence of this country never existed. Ho had 
anticijiated it as early as tho year 1760, and hb 
whole soul was enlisted in favor of orery measnro 
which led on gradually to tho formation and 
establishment of the American Umon. Tho fre- 
quent appeals which ho was accustomed to make 
to tho hoiids and liearts of his pupils, conoemiaff 
tho slip}>ery ])aths of youth, tho grave duties of 
life, the responsibilities of man, and tho perils, 
and hopes, and honoi^ and destiny of our conn* 
try, will never bo forgotten by those who hoard 
theui ; and espeutally when he camo to touch, as be 
often did, with ^a ma?ter*s hand and prophet*s 
&e,* on the bright vision of tho ftitnro prosperity 
and splendor of the United States. .... Toko 
him for all in all, this extraordinary man was 
undoubtedly one of the purest and best gifted 
men of his age. In addition to his other omi- 
nont attainments ho was ckithed with humility, 
witli tenderno!« of heart, with disinterested Und- 
nosa, and with the ino?t artless simplioity. Ho 
was distinguished for tho dignitv or his d^KWt- 
mbnt, tiio politeness of his address, and the 
urbanity of his manners. Thongli ho was unooin- 
promising in his belief and vindication of tho 
great fundamental doctrinoo of tho ProCoiUnt 
faith, ho was nevertheless of a most oharitoblo 
and catholic tomjier, faulting oquaUy flnmn tho 
benevolence of hia disposition and too qiirit «f 
tho Gospel*** 
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Dr. Chnnning luis also been the eulogist of 
Stiles. In hi« discourse at Newinirt, he RiHjaks 
•witli aninmtioD of this ** noble friend of religions 
liberty," who "threw a lustre on this island innne- 
diately before tlio Revolution ;'' and adds, "to the 
influence of this distingnished man in the cir- 
cle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part 
the indignation which I ft-el towards ever}- inva- 
i?ion of hiunan rights. In my earliest years I 
regarded no human being with equal reverence."* 

Stiles was twice murne<l. his j-ccond ^Tife being 
the widow of WiUiam Checkley, of Providence. 
One of his daughtera married the Rev. Abicl 
Holmes, by whom his life was written and pub- 
lished in 1708. There is also a biography by Prof. 
Kingsley, of Yale, in the second series of Sparks's 
collection. 

His chief literarj- production was his Ilhtory 
of Three </ the Jvtiges 0/ King Chnrhs 7.t A 
letter written in 1703, by a gentleman of South 
Carolina, to the Presitlent, suggesting a monnment 
to the memory of John Dixwell, one of the three 
Judges of Cliarles I. who escaped to and died in 
this country, led him to tlie completion of a work 
on the:je worthies for which he had long been 
engnged in colK-cling material:*.} ^^ a]»j)eare<l in 
1795. The kindly pen of Chancellor Kent has 
placed its {lolitical merits in a etn^ng light : "This 
work contains proof," he says, " that the author's 
devotion to civil and religioiis liberty carried him 
foni\'ard to some hasty conclusions; in like man- 
ner as hid fondness for antiquarian researches 
tended to lead his mind to cre<lulou8 excesses. 
He dwells on trifling traditionary details on aver}' 
nnimportant inquiry; but the volume al:?o con- 
tains a dissertation on republican p<»lity, and his 
vindication of the resistance of the Ijong; Parlia- 
ment to King Charles I., and of the jndicial trial 
and condenmation of that monarch. Here he 
ri:^e9 into a theme of the loftiest ini)x>rt, and dis- 
cusses it with his usual boldness, fervor, acuteness, 
and copiousness of erudition. He takes occasion 
to condemn all hereditary orders in government, 
OS being incompatible with public virtue and 
securitv ; and he was of opinion that monarchy 
and aristocracy, with all their exclusive political 
ap)>endages, were going fast into discredit and 
disuse, under the influence of more just and 
enlightened notions of the natural equality and 
liberties of mankind. In these opinions the 
President did no more than adoi>t and declare the 
principles of tlie most illustrious of the English 
Puritans under the Stuarts, and of nuiny, at leasts 
of the English Protestant Dissenters under the 
Brunswick line. His fnndament^d doctrine, that 
a nation may bring to trial and punishment delin- 
quent kings, is undoubtedly true as an Al>stract 
proi)osition, though the riglit is difficult to define 
and dangerous in the application. This humble 
little volume was dedicated tc the patrons of tin- 
poUuted libertp^ ehil and reUgiov$^ throttghmit 

^Chamilnift WoTlia,lr. 841. 

t A llUtorr of ThrM uf the JndjtM of Xlnfc ChnilM U V»- 
lor Oen«ril Whaller, MiOor General Ooffi*, mnA i'oluuci IMx* 
well: who «t tiM ItrUomtloiv IVH\ tkd to Amcrl€«» and wcr« 
Mcreled and •onotalcd ta MaMachnaotta and Osnnectkut, Ite 
near Tlilrty yeariL With an account of Mr.Theonhlliw Wlialai, 
orNaniwanii«tt,»a|iiMMd to hare beon aln* one of tho Judpaik 
By rr^MentBlllei^llartfofd. rriniedb)' KlMiallabriick.irM. 

1 ** A Porm, commomoratlTe of OoffOiWhalleT, and DUwall, 

IMMd te OMioa, inrtH tk« MMMfMi; 



the world; and when we consider its subject, its 

repnblicani«m, its spirit, its frankness, its piety, 

its style and its taet^ we are almost led to believe. 

i thut we are perusing the legacy <^ the loei of the 

\ Pimtam. He gives us also a competiMe or pli^i 

I of an ideal commonwealth, and it is far sii])erior 

J to the schemes fiketclie<l by Harrington, or Mil- 

{ ton, or Ix)cke, or Hume, or to any other plan of 

I a republic prior to the establiy^hment of our o>vn 

\ American const it utions. It is very much upon 

. the model of some of the best of them, and 

: thougli entire jwlitical equality and universal suf- 

fnige were the basis of his plan, ho was fully 

aware of tho dangerous proiicnsities to which 

they might exi)Ose us, and therefore he checked 

' the rapidity of his machine by a L(>gi>lature of 

two Houses, chosen, the one for three and tlw 

other for six yeai-s, and bv a tingle Executive 

cliOiK.»n for seven yenrs, ani by an independent 

Judiciaiy. In addition to all the!<e guards, he 

insisted on the necessity of a general diflfusion of 

light and knowledge, and of the recogniti(»n of 

Christianity." 

Stiles's other works consist principally of 
addresses and sermons. One of tiie latter is an 
able plea for the union of various New England 
denominations. His election sermon in 1783, 
entitled The United States Ef crated to Glory and 
Jlonoury is an animated eulogium on the revolu- 
tionar}' contest, and an eloquent and seiusibleanti- 
cii^ation of its eonst*qucncA-8. In his eulogy cf 
Washington, his enthusiasm carries him to its 
utmost limits :— - 

Thy fnmo is of Fivcctcr perfume than Arabian 
snices in the gardens of Pcrcio. A Haron de Steul>en 
shall waft its fragrance to the monarch of Pni^f^ia; 
a Mnrquie de la Fayette Bhnll wall it to a fur greater 
mouorch, anddiff'usethy renown thrunghont Kurope: 
, listening angels shall catch the udour, wall it to 
heaven, and perfume the universe. 

StitesV Diar}* and bound manuscripts preserved 
at Yale C<)llege, fill some forty-five volumes. Of 
tliese fifteen are occupied with his literar}- Diary, 
embracing the nan-ative of daily occurrences, 
public and private, notices of the books he read, 
the Fcnnons he preached and heanl, and his doc- 

• trinal reflections. Itincludes numerous hnportant 
details of the Revolution. A Meteorological 
Record occupies five volumes; an Itinerary of hii 
tours, notices of Town and Church Records, 

• Tombstone Inscriptions and snch matters, five 
more ; while the remainder are filled with letters 

' addressed to him, and miscellaneous extracts. He 
: was a good draughtsman, and occaaonally sketches 
. plans of the battles. There is an account, in par- 
ticular, of the battle at Charleston, taken down 

• from the narrative of an eye-witness and par- 
ticipant, the Rev. Mr. Martin. 

Though the Diary has been f^ly drawn upon 
bv Dr. StilesV biographer, Holmes, and consulted 
! Mnce for historical purposes, it oontains umch 
un])ublishe<l matter worthy to see tlie light 

Wo are indebted to Mr. £. G. Uerricl^ of Tale, 
for the following extracts, which exhibit the 
activity of tlie writer'a mUid, and the extent of 
his pnrsolta ^— 

txraACif VBOM ffaauntBAtT MAVT orvaAtnua msww 
I ro«i^a.L(iiu.imx 

i 197a Mar. 9. 9 HcU Artk lliis daj neva 
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from Bo»ton, that an Affnj luid 1uippeii«d tiicM 
bctvecii the InhabiUnts and the Army, therein th« 
Soldiery fired and killed three Men and wounded 
others : upon which tlie BelU all rang, an<l the Town 
thrown into moet alarming eonfosion. Tliis daj ende 
the prediction of Mr. Euwards of Philadel]ihia. 

liG9. June a. 1) Fine serene day. AB»iduooftlv 
employed in observing the Transit of Yenna, which 
will not happen again in above an hnndred yean, 
at either node ; and at this descending node again, 
not in two hundred and forty [30] years, or before 
A.D. 2004. 

Oct 5. %. Hcb. Arab. Lent Mr. Tutor How, • 
Ori^^incs Ecclesiie AlexandrinB, by Eutychioa, Pa- 
triarch of that church in the Tenth Century; which 
I had copied in the Arabic Letter: with the English ! 
Translation whi<^h I made from tlie original Arable. : 

Tliis evening visited by a yonnj^ man, Hamilton, 

let 20, bom a mile from Providence, but brought up 
in Coventry: can read the Bible, bat scorce knows 
the nine figures; ean*t set down any sum in fi;;iireJL 
Yet has a surprizing Talent at Addition and Multi- 
plication of large Numbers I asked him with my 
watch in my liand, how many minutes there were 
in Ten Million years t then in an hundred ^lillion 
years I he told them both in less than one minute by ' 
my Watch. I 

1777. Sept 19. 9 1 received the following letter : 
from the Rev. Mr. Wliittclsey: [announcing that | 
he. Dr. Stiles, hod been chosen President of Yale 
College.] My Election to the Presidency of Yale 
College IS an unexpected and wonderful oraering of 
Divine Providence. .... An hundred and fifty or ' 
180 Young Gentlemen Students, is a bundle of WOd 
Fire, not easily controlled and governed, and at bert 
the Diadem of a Presi<lent u a Crown of Thornn 

1779. Nov. 1. Mr. Guild, Tutor of Uorvard Col- 
lege, visited us this day. He has been to Philadel- 
pliio, nnd is planning an Academy of Sciences for 
MassachusettflL I h.ia much conversation wiUi him 
upon tliis OS well as upon an Academy of Sciences I 
am meditating for Counecticuth 

178a Dec 19. Mr. Doolittle tells me there has 
been made, at his Powder Mill, in New Haven, eighty 
Thousand pounds of Powder since the eommenoe- 
ment of this war. 

17S6. June 29. Tlie spirit for raising silk worms it 
great in this town, Northford, Worthington, Mans- 
field, Ae. 

July 8. The German or Wheat Insects have got 
into and destroyed Squire Smith*s Harvest of Rye 
and Wheat at West Ilaven, and that of several of 
his neighbours ; but are not general there. These 
animalcules which fix in the JoynU of Wheat, and 
if no Wheat in Rye, have come from the Westward i 
and got into Litchfield and New Haven Countieai 

1787. Julv 2. The Rev. Manasseh Cutler, of Ipa- 
witch, visitea us. He is a grctt Botanist, and is 
travelling on to Philadelphia to inspect all veffeUblet 
and plants in their state of flowering, with Uie view 
of perfecting his Publication upon Indigenous Ameri- 
can Plants, ranged into Classes, Genera and Speeies^ 
according to the sexual or Linniean system. 

Aug. 27. QHeKRecita.— Finished the first Pulm. 
Judge EllswoKh, a member of the federal conven- 
tion. Just returned from Philadelphia, visited mt, 
and Ulls me the Convention will not rise under three 
weeVi. He there saw a Steam Engine for rowing 
Boats against the stream, invented by Mr. Fitch, of 
^indsor, in Coniieetitut He was on board the 
Boat, and taw the experiment sueeeed. 

179^ Mr. Whitney bronght to my honee and 
showed US bia naebine, by him invented, for elean- 
ing cotton of its seeds. He showed us tlie model 
which he liaa flnislied to lodge at PhiladelpU^ ia 



the Secretary of State's ofllee, when he takee out his 
Patent .... A curious and very ingenioos pieee 
of MeehanisoL 

1786. Oct 26. Mr. Tutor Motee deshinc to be . 
absent, while spring, in order to make the Tour of 
the States to Georgia, for perfecting a new editaoa 
of his Geography, we elected the Rev. Abiel Holmes 
Tutor. 

1788^ January 7. This Evening I g^ave permisrioa 
to tlie Freshman Class to wear tlieir Hats in the 
College Yard after the ensuing vacation. Foimerty 
they kept off tlieir Hats the whole Freshman year. 
About 1775, they were permitted to wear them after 
May vacation. We now permit them after Januaiy 
vacaUoB. 

1794. July 17. • • • This day I was vidted by 
M. Talleyrand Perigord, Bishop of Autmi, Ae. • . . 
and M. Boaumez, Member for the District of Arra% 
.... Both men of Information, literature^ Calni- 
ness and Candor: and very inauisitiv«L .... The 
Bishop has written a piece on EdneatioD, and orici- 



nated the Bill or Act in the National Assembly m 

fnsine Edn- 
eatioiTand Letters among the PlebeiaiiiL I denred 



setting up schools all over France for diffusix 



them to estimate the proportion of those who could 
not read in France. Mr. Beaumes said of 26 mil- 
lions he judged 20 millions could not read. The 
Bishop corrected it and sold Eighteen Millions. They 
were very inquisitive about our mode of diffnsang 
knowledge. 1 told them of our paroehial schools from 
tlie beginning, and that I had not reason to think there 
was A single person of the natives in New Harea 
that eould not read. • • • 



In like manner we are not to infer the ' 
meaning of a King, or the chief ruler ci 
rei^nty among the nations, from the meaning to 
which it has long grown np by use, from the ages 
of tyranny and usurpation. Kn^ MdakiM^ l^d- 
ers, rulers were primeval in all nationa and eonntriei 
around the terraqueous globe, and nrast have been 
from the spontaneous nature of universal society. 
The first seventy-two nations immediately after 
Babel had them. But what were the primeval 
kings! Not despots ; rulers by their own will ; bat 
actors forth of the counsel and will of the people, in 
what for the public was by the people eonfiaed to 
their execution, as j>rtmt inter partM contilutrio^t the 
first or chief baron in the teutonie policies, of a pr^ 
sidential, not autocratical authority, the organ of 
the supreme council, butof no separate and diqjoiiied 
power. Eariv, indeed, amouff tae oriental Dattons, 
sprung up a lew Ninusea, whue in general, for agei^ 
particularly in Europe, thev were what they ought 
to be; If we recede back mto eariy antiqmty, and 
descend thence, even late, into the martial ages^ we 
shall find the rtliquim of the original policies, espe- 
cially in Hesperia, Gaul, Belgium, ana Britain, and 
plainly discern the Duces» the Rcges, the heads ef 
nations, by whatever appellation designated, still 
ihtjHitrtipatrim, The additions powers aanemd te 
their titles afterwards, caused them to grow op to 
fyranni, governors of wiU. Not eo in the beginung^ 
when they were like the sachems of Indian nationi. 
And perhaps the primssval may hare subsisted and 
sunrired with purity in the Indian aaehemdom^ 
which, however hereditary, are to in a mode Vh 
known to the rest of the world, thoo^ pecfeody 
nnderstood by themselvea; nor ia any man ahk 
with our present igooraaee, to eomprehead thegenivi 
of their polity or lawi, whleh I am pemmded are 
wise, beautiful, and excellent; rightly and Ciifly 
vnderstood, however hitherto desmsed by BnroM- 
Wa think WTtad 
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European Icing in bit little tribe, tmd negectate vith 
bixn under mistaken trautatlantic ideai^ And so or« 
freanentlv finding them cyphers to certain puqxwes 
'vritnout tne collective council of warrion, who are 
all the men of the nation, "n-hose subordination is 
settled, and as fixt as that in the feudal system. At 
times we see a sachem dictating with the seeming 
authority of a despot^ and he is obeyed because of 
the united sense of the nation — never otherwise. 
On their views of society, their policy is ))erfect 
wisdom. So ancient kiiigehip and council monarchy 
in Asia and Europe, was like that of Melchiscdec, 
lenient, wise, and efficacious. This still lives in 
Africa, and amongst some of the hordes of Tartars, 
as it did in Montezuma and Mango Capao. But 
these primi inter paret soon grew up into beasts of 
prey; until, ages ago, government has been con* 
sigued to the will of mouarclis, and this even with 
the consent of the people, deluded by the idea that 
a father of his people could not but rule with affec- 
tion and wisdom. These in Greece and Sicily were 
called Tymnui, to distinguish them from Archon^, 
Princes, and other rulers, by counciL All govern- 
ment was left to will, hoped and expected to hav« 
been a wise will. But the experiment raised such 
horror and detestation, and this official title lins for 
ages become so disgustful and obnoxious, that kings 
themselves cannot endure it Never will a king 
beroafter assume the name of a tyrant, nor give tli« 
name of Bastile to a national or *state prison. The 
brazen bull of Phalaris was used once ; nosbeen dis- 
used two thousand years; and will never be used 
again. So the name of a king now excites horror, 
and is become as odious in Europe as that of T^ran- 
nus at Athens, Syracuse, and Agrigentum. The 
name and title of King will soon become ns disgust- 
ful to supreme magistratee, in every polity, as tliat 
of tyrant^ to which it is become synonymous and 
equipollent It may take a century or two to ac- 
complish this extirpation of title ; but the die is cast, 
kingship is at an end; like a girdled tree in tlie 
forest, it may take a little time to wither and die>«> 
but it is dying— 4iud in dying, die it must Slaying 
the monster was happily be^un by Oliver: but tlie 
people spared its life, judiciously given up by hea- 
ren to be whipt and scourged, and tormented with 
it two or three centuries more, unless it maybe now 
in its last gaspa Now there must be a supreme and 
chief ruler in every society, in every polity : and 
was it not for the complex association of insidious 
ideas, ideas of dread ana horror connected with the 
appellation king, or could it be purged or restored 
to the purity of antiouity, it might still be safely 
used in a republie. But this cannot be done, ft 
must therefore be relegated into eontemptuoua 
neglect And a new apfvellation must be taken up 
—very immaterial what it is, so it be defined to be 
but primuM inter fare$ eontiliarioB, stand on fre- 
qnent election, ana hereditation for ever repudiated 
and banished. The ehann and nnintelligiole mys- 
teries wrapt up in the name of a king being dona 
away, the way would be open for all nations to a 
rational government and policy, on auch plain and 
obvioQs general principles, aa would be intelligible 
to the plainest nistie, to the substantial yeomanry, 
or men of landed estotet, which ought to be the 
body of tiie population. Erevy one could nnderw 
ttand it as plain as a Locke or a Camden. And 
whateTer the Filmeie* and Aeberlyat may lay, 

e«rBe«Mfi rnmer, wkoNvcd In the fltst hslf of lbs ITth 
esBtunr. wroCa Mv«ral works la fkvor ef sbsolute lovsrn* 
Bient Uls**Aiisrchjr of sHmltsd snd mixed Monarchf,** 
Id satwer to Pbll. IfutUia^S Tifoitoo oa Monsrehy, London, 
XHk Is proteblr ths one chiefly reforrsd to bv #tU««. 

"^" "Aelwieywtelesadribllslis4JnieBfitsBalaO>n> 



tlie common people are abundantly capable and 
susceptible of such a polity. It is sreatly wise, 
therefore, to reject the very name of a king. Many 
of tlie enlightened civilians of the Long Parliament 
and Protectorate saw this. Oliver saw it And 
who shall say, this was not the governing reason of 
hisr^ectingitff 

SAlfUEL BEABUST. 

Samuel SsABrBT was tlie son of the ReT. Sa- 
muel Seabury, missionan* of the Society for tlio 
Pi-opogntion of the Gospel, at New London, Conn. 
He was bom at Groton in 1728, and was graduated 
at Yole^ 1748. He then went to Scotland to study 
theology, but, wliilo thus ci)n)1oyed, also devoted 
his attention to medicine. He was ordained, and 
on his return to America, settled at New Bruns- 
wick, as the missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gosjiel. In 175G, ho rcrooTed, 
with tlie consent of the Society, to Jamaica, and 
from tlience, in 1766, to Westchester, where ho 
took charge, in addition to his diarch, of a 
classical school. Here he wrote and published, 
anonymoQslv, several pamphlets in favor of the 
Crown, under the signature of A. W. Farmer.' 
These publications were commonly attributed to 
him, and were the cause of his being seized in 
1775, by a party of soldiers, canned to New Ha- 
ven, and imprisoned. As the fact of authorship 
could not be proved, he was sulTered to return to 
AVcstchcster, where he continued to exert himself 
in behalf of the same opinions. After tlie de- 
claration of Independence, he removed with his 
fonnly to New York, on the entry of the British, 
and remained until the peace, omciating, during 
a portion of the time, as chaplain to the King^s 
American Regiment, oommancled by Col. FannL^, 
practising medicine for his own and the support 
of those dependent upon him. 

In March, 1783, itnmediately after the peace, 
Dr. Seabury, having been elected bishop by the 
clergy of Connecticut, sailed for England, and ap- 
plied for consecration to the Ardibishop of York, 
the see of Canterbury being then vacant This 
application failed, in consequence of the inabili^r 
of the English bishops to dispense with the oath 
of allegiance to the Crown, and the difficulty of 
procuring an act of parliament for the purpose. 
Having spent more tlmn a year in England, in 
fruitless eflforts to overcome these obstacles. Dr. 
Seabury, in August, 1784, made a similar appliofr- 
tion to the bishops c^ the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, by whom ne was consecrated on Novem- 
ber 14th, 1784. In the spring of the following 
year he returned to America, and entered on the 
duties of his office. He resided at New London, 
where ho also filled his father*s phoe as rector of 
the church, in addition to his episcopal duties. 

In 1700, he published an address to the minis- 
ters and congregations of tiio Presbyterian and 
Independent persuasions in the United States of 
America. He also published several sermons 
delivered on special occasions, and, In 1791, iM»- 
e^rtei en Sterol 8Meet$^ in two volameSi to 
which a third was added in 179a These diiP> 

stitatlee, er the faadaDMntsI Farm ef Oevstmaeat la M- 
tsln, dsmoutrstlnf the origlnsl eofttrset eetersd Into by king 
snd psonls. Wharsia Is provsd, tbst the pbstef ee the 
tbrwM King WIlHsm Ilfn wu the Mtwsl fhdt ead iflMl 
cflbe«rlslBslOMstStatlsa,*ib Loedsa, in& 
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connes displayed tbe Tigor and eanMstnen of tlie 
roan, qualities which were aUo exerted to flood 
effect at the early oonrentions of Uie ohorcu, in 
the arran{;oment of the liturgy and other import- 
ant matters. Bishop Scabury died, February 9fi, 
1796, at New London. 

KEBCT WARRBK. 
Mrs. Waiire:^ was a member of a famfly oele- 
bratcHi for several frencrations in American history, 
siie wai the third cliiM of Colonel James Oti^ 
of Barnstable, where she was born Sept 25, 1728. 
Ilcr early education was greatly aided by the 
kindness shown to lior by the Rov. Jonathan 
Russell, the viIlaJ^J clorgyman, who lent her 
books and directed her tastes. His recommenda- 
tion to her of Raleigh's History of the World 
shows that she wa^ a dili<^nt readier, and the 
perusal of that work is said to have been the 
oasis of her future historical laboora. 




About 1754 she married James Warren, a 
descendant of one of the first settlers of Plymouth, 
where ho was at that time a merchant In 1757, 
Mr. Warren was api^ointed High Sheriff on the 
death of his father, who had held the same office. 
He was not removed by the government until 
after the actual commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary conflict, though he took an active imrt on 
the colonial side in all the movements which led 
to independence. He was the author of the 
scheme for fomdng Committees of Correspon- 
dence, which he suggested to Samuel Adams in 
1778, by whom it was adopted with marked sno- 
eess for the American cause. His wife, with 
&ther, brother, and husband, prominent leaders in 
the same cause, could not, with the active and 
vigorous intellect with which nature had endowed 
her, fail to be warmly interested in behalf of 
liberty. Her oorrespondenoe shows that she en- 
joyed the confidence and reepect of all the great 
leadort <tf the Revolution, with many of whom 
•he exchanged frequent letten. Her advice was 
sought by men like Bamael and John AdamS| 



Jefferson, Dickinson, Gerry, and Knox, and her 
suggestions received with marked respeet One 
of tliese was the Congress of 1765, the first sug- 
sestion of which was made by the Corresponding 
uommittee of the New York Assembly. The 
two Otises, fisther and son, while on a visit to 
Mrs. Warren, at Plymouth, talked over thiseug- 
gestion, and it was agreed to propose soch aCoo- 
vention in the Massachusetts L^slature, which 
was done by the younger Otis on the 6tli of June 
following. She was an intimate friend of Mrs. 
A<lams, and the most celebrated men and women 
of the day were her frequent suests. In her own 
words, ^ By the Plymouth fireside were many 
political plans originated, discussed, and digested.^ ' 
Washington, with other generals of the army, 
dined with her during h^ stay at Watertown, 
one of her several reudenoes during the war. 
She writes of him as " one of the most amiable 
and accomplished gentlemen, both in person, 
mind, and manners, tiiat I have met with.'' 

Her first publicadon was The Adulator^* a 
poliUcal satire in a dramatic form. It was fbl- 
lowed by a second satire of a similar derign 
and execution, TheQroupA She afterwards wrote 
two tragedies. The Sack ^ Borne and The Ladiet 
of Ckutile^ the heroine of the last being liario 
de Padilla, the wife of the leader of the ponn- 
lar insurrection against Charles V., in Castile. 
They were highly commended by Alexander Ham- 
ilton and John Adanis{ and were published with 
her poems, most of which had appeared previously, 
in 1790, with a dedication to Washington.! One 
of the most spirited of the lighter irartions of the 
volume is a poetical response to the Hon. John 
Winthrop, who had consulted her on the proposed 
sus{)ension of trade with England in all but tlie 
necessaries d life, as to the articles which shookl 
be included in the reservation. It contains a 
pleasant enumeration of the component parts of 
a fine lady*s toilet of 76. 

A number of specimens are given of Ifrs. War- 
ren^s letters, from the manuscript originals in the 
possession of her descendants, by J&. Ellet, in 
Aer ^^ Women of the Revolution.^ They are all 
marked by good sense and glowing patriotic 
fervor. A passage descriptive of the entrance 
into Cambriage of Buigoyne and his Hesaans as 



• TiM AdalMor, a titftdy, as tt is mv aoted la Uffw 



Then let lit tIm, HIT fVteiida, and tlHvt t» Sn 
This mUe tat«nr«l, tbb pauM oTUte 
rWbil« 7et onr llb^ty and fatae art dovbtlM) 
wltb molation, fHendahlp, Booiaa biaTaiy, 
And all tba Ttrtnea tre «an erowd tnia It; 
TiMt UeaT*B maj aaj It 90^ to be iwolMi^dL 

CMoliT^at*^* 
B«aton^PriBtadaadBoldat tbaKewPriatliv Otts%Mar 
OanwrtHan. 1778. era. pp. SO. 

tTheGroap,aalatalr aeiad,andtobare-aetad,totliawaa- 
dar of all aopariar latalllMneaa. nMi haad^narlafa at A»- 
Imau Boat«a,prlatadaadaaldbjSdaa4bGUI,ta<hMa8t 

t Join Adaaanm thlakdf apolatad eaaBpHoMnt te akl* 
ter to her hnabaad dated Doeenbcr, ITTIi whan ha indnlraa la 
aoina poetical talk of hla owa on the Uyaoa and Oomd affMad 

to Ncptone la •^tha aeareltj of neolar and Mnbraa' 

ealaitiala of tha aea,**and axpraMaa hla wbh la 

that tea paHj, **to aea a hrta iilorloaa avaat aalahmtadtflra 
aeitain poatkal aaa which haa no aqaal that I karr aTla Oil 
aoaatij." He haa alio aa allaaloa to Mra. Wanea^a ahaiaal« 
9i llaielrod. In her drainattopleaa Tks Orm^p^ vitttaa at tbs 
aspenao of the Bovattata,p-work^ Is. SA 

I raaB% DiaatoUa aad MlMenaaaoM^ hf Xnk H W«fia 
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prisoners^ preeenti* m aoene that recalls some of 
the pictnres of Uogarth^a March to Fmchley. 

Lost ThundaT, which was a yery rtonnj day, a 
large number of British troops came softly through 
the town, via VTatertown, to Prospect HilL On 
Friday we heord the Uessians w^ere to make a pro- 
cession in the same route. We thought we sliould 
have nothine to do but to view them as they Dassed. 
To be sure Uie sight was truly astonishing. I never 
had the least idea that the creation produced such a 
sordid set of creatiires in human figure — ^poor, dirty, 
emociated men. Great numbers of women, who 
seemed to be Uie beasts of burden, having bushel- 
baskets on their backs, by which they were bent 
double^ The contents seemed to be pots and kettles, 
various sorts d" furniture, children peeping throup;h 
ffridirons, and other utensils— some very young in- 
tant% who were bom on the road — the women bare- 
foot, clothed in dir^ raig& Such effluvia filled tha 
air while thev were passing, that, had they not been 
smokinff all toe time, I should have been apprehen* 
sive of being contamiiiated. 

An anecdote of Bnrgoyne, from the same letter, 
is creditable to himself uid his captors : — 

General Burgoyne £ned on Saturday, in Boston, 
with General w He rode through the town 

properly attended, down Court street, and through 
the mam street ; and on his return walked on foot 
to Charlestown Ferry, followed by a great number 
of spectators as ever attended a pope ; and gene- 
rously observed to an officer with him, the decent 
and modest behaviour of the inhabitanta as he 
passed ; saying, if he had been conducting prisoners 
through Uie city of London, not all the Guards of 
Majesty could Imve prevented insults. He likewise 
acknowledgea Linootn and Arnold to be great geue- 
rala. 

She writes to the widow of MontgomeTy (a ns- 
ter of Chancellor Livingston), Janoary 20, 1776 : — 

While yoQ are deriving comfort from the highest 
■ource, it may still furUier brighten the clouded 
moment to reflect that the number of your friends 
is not confined to the narrow limits of a province, 
but by the happy onion of the American coloniea 
(suffering eqmaly by the rigor of oppression), the 
affections of the mhnbitants are cemented ; and the 
urn of the companion of your heart will be sprinkled 
with the tears of ti^ousands who revere tne com- 
mander at the gatca of Quebee, though not perMm- 
ally acquainted with General Hontgomeiy. 

One of her ooirespondents was Mrs. HacanlaT, 
the English authoress, who participated warmly 
in her repnbUcan sympathies. They met for the 
first time on the visit of the latter to America, in 
1785. 

She pobBsbed in 1805, at the age of seTenty- 
■even, a HiMtcrjf ^ the American BerolutUm^ in 
three Tolomes 8va, which she had prepared some 
time previooaly firom her notes taken daring the 
war. 

Mrs. Warren Bved to the good old age of eigh- 

S-seTen, her InteUeotnal powers unimpaired to 
e last Roohefoncanlt I>e Llanoonrt speaks of 
her at Mfventy as ^^trnly interesting; for livdy 
In conTerwatlon, ahe has lost neither the activity 
of her mind nor the graces of her person.** A 
lady Tlsitor ten years after speaks of her as erect 
In person, and In oooTersatioa M of Intelligence 



and eloQoenoe. Her cheerfhlness remdned nn- 
iinpureo, although blindness excluded her firom 
many of the dehghts of the outer world. Her 
last illness was disturbed only by the fear that 
disease might impiur her inteUectoal as well as 
physical faculties ; a groundless apprehension, as 
ner mind retained its vigor to the last 

taoM TUB LAsna or casthk 
Not like the lover, but the hero tidk — 
Tlie sword must rescue, or the nation sink. 
And Belf degraded, wear the badge of slaves. 
We boast a cause of glory and renown; 
We arm to purchase the sublimest gift 
The mind of man is capable to tastei 
Tis not a factions, or a fickle root, 
Tbat calls their kindred out to private war. 
With hearts envenom'd by a thirst of blood— 
Kor burns ambition, rancour, or revenge. 
As in the bosom of some lordly chief 
Who throws his gauntlet at his sovereign's foot. 
And bids defiance in his wanton rage :— 
Tib freedom's genius, nurs'd from age to age, 
Matw^d in schools of liberty and law, 
On virtue's psge from sire to son convey'd, 
£*er since the savage, fierce, barbarian hordes, 
Pom^d in, and dias'd beyond Narva^ia's mount, 
The hardy chiefs who govern'd ancient Spain. 
Our independent ancestors disdain'd 
All servile homage to despotic lords. 

fo ma BO^r. t. wixtirop, bq^ who ok vbi AMnocur »■• 

TSSmiTATlOX, IX 1774, to ftCSPKM» AU. OOMHXBCB Wim 
BBITAI9 (EXCSTT POB TUV JtCAL yzCEMAUEB OF Urm\ BS- 

<2mTU> A rocncAL ust op tub abticlbs vain LADin jueav 

OOliPBISB VIOBB TBAT BKAS^ 

But does Helvidius, vigilant and wise. 
Call for a schedule, that may all comprise ff 
Tis so contracted, that a Spartan rage. 
Will sure applaud th* economiziug age. 

But if ye doubt, an inventory clear. 
Of all the needs, Lamira offers here; 
Kor does she fear a rigid Cato*s frown. 
When she lays by the rich embroidered ffown, 
And modestly compounds for just enough— 
PerhaM some dozens of more slighty stuif; 
With lawna and lustringa— blond and meeklia 

laces. 
Fringes and Jewelt, fkns and tweeser easei^ 
Gay cloaks and hats, of every shape and site^ 
Scarfr, cardinals, and ribbons of all dyes; 
With rufiles stamp'd, and aproaa <tf tamboar. 
Tippets and handkeivhiei^ at least three score; 
With finest muslins that fair India boasts, 
And the choice herbage from Chinesaa eoastiL 
(But while the fragrant hyson leaf r«ffales» 
Wholl wear the homespun produce of tiie valeef 
For if t'would save the nation from tlie cuise 
Of standing troo|)s; or, name a plague still worse, 
Few can this choice delicious draught give up, 
Tliouffh all Medea's poisons fill the eup^ 
Add leathera, ftirs, rich sattins and du capea. 
And head dresses ia pyramidal shapes; 
Side-boards of plate, and porceiMn proftisaL 
With fifty dittos that the ladles nse ; 
If my poor treaeh'rooa memoiy has ndsifd. 
Ingenious T— 4 shall eonpleU the lisi 
So weak Lamira, and her wants so Isw. 
Who can refosef theyVebnt the sso^s daa. 

In youth. Indeed, aa aatlqnated page^ 
Taught us the threateiiiags of aa Hehraw sage 
Gainst wimples, nantlea, eorls and eriralaff niai, 
Bnt rank not these aaoBf ow asdem sfaiii} ^ 
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For wbea crar mann^rt art wdl iiiid€niood, 
WliAt iu the MMUe b stomacher or bood ff 

TU true, we love the courtlv mien and air. 
The pride of dreaa, and all the deboiiur; 
Yet Clara qait« Uie more dreM*d negligee, 
And tabfititntcs tlie carcleu polanee; 
Until eutne fair one from Britannia't court, 
Some jaunty dresa^-^or newer taate import; 
T1ii« »wcct temptation could not be withstood, 
Tliou<rh for the purchase 'a paid her iather*t blood ; 
TIt<Hif;>i loss of freedom were tlie costly price^ 
Or fliuniiig comets swc^p the angry skies; 
Or earthouakes rattle, or volcanos roar; 
Indulge tliis trifle, and she asks no more: 
Can tlie stern patriot Clara*s suit deny ff 
Tia beauty asks, and reason must comply. 

VBOM ** ▲ rOLinCAL BSTSBIS,** tJJL 17T4 

I look with rapture at the distant dawn. 
And view the glories of the o(>ening mom. 
When justice Iiolds his sceptre o'er the land. 
And rcbcue? freedom from a tyraut*s hand ; 
When patriot states in laurel crowns may risa^ 
And ancient kingdoms court Uiem as allies, 
Glory and valour shall be here displayed. 
And virtue rear her long dejected head ; 
Her standard plant beneath these gladden'd alaas. 
Her fame extend, and arts and science rise ; 
While empire's lofty spreading sails unfurVd, 
Roll swiftly on towards the western world. 
• ••••••• 

Ko despot here shall rule with awful sway, 
Kor orphan*s s}K»ils become the minion s prey; 
Ko more the widow'd bleedinsr bosom monmi^ 
Kor injur'd cities weep Uieir slauchter'd sona; 
For then each tyrant, by the hand of fate. 
And standing troops, tlie bane of evcir state. 
Forever spurn'd, snoU be remov'd as uur 
As bright Uesperus from the polar star ; 
Freedom and virtue shall united reign, 
And stretch their empire o'er the wide domain. 
On a broad base the commonwealth shall stand. 
When lawless power withdraws its impious bond; 
When crowns and sceptres are grown useless 

things, 
Kor petty pretors plunder her for kingiL 

OEOBOE BEBKELET. 

"• Tm arrival in America of the Rev. Mr. Georox 
Berkeley, then Dean of Derry, afteinfrards Bishop 
of Cloyne,** says Samuel Miller, in his Eetroapeet 
^ iM Eighteenth Century^ ^ deserves to be 
noticed in the literary history of America, not 
only as a remarkable event, but also as one which 
bad some inflnence on the progress of literature, 
particularly in Rhode Island and Connecticnt'** 

Berkeley was to the country not only a per- 
sonal IHend and benefactor, tbrongh the genial 
example of his sdiolar's life and conversation, and 
the gifts which be directly made, but be broo^t 
with him the prestige whic^ attached to bi^ 
literary reputation, and was a connecting link to 
America with what is called the Ansustan age 
of Queen Anne. Bom in Ireland, and educated 
at Trinity CSollege, Dnblin, March 18, 1684^ ho 
had acqnired distinction in mathematics and phi- 
JoRopby, and before the nge of thirty had rented 
Wi celebrated ideal theory In print He was 
introdooed by Steele and Swift to the oirale of 



London wits, who admired the man while they 
Jested at his immaterial philosophy. To the fine 
speculations of the scholar, he had added a know- 
ledge of the world, and the liberal associations of 
travel through his residence in Italy and France. 
By the friendship of the Duke of Grafton he 
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received his appointment as Dean of Derry; and 
the death of Swift^s Vanessa, who made lum one 
of her legatees, fbrtber added to his resources. 
With all this good fortune at hand, his benevolent 
enthusiasm led him to engage in tne dirtant and 
uncertain project of erecting a college in the Ber- 
mudas, for converting the American Indians to 
Christiani^. He vrrote out his Fropotal* and 
his friend Swift gave him a letter to Lord Car- 
teret to second the affair, with a humorous ao- 
oount of the amiable projector. ^ He is an absdnte 
philosopher with regard to money, titles, and 
power ; and for three years past hath been stmck 
with a notion of founding a universi^ at Ber- 
muda, by a charter from the crown. He shewed 
me a little tract which he designs to publish, and 
there your ExceUency will see lus whole scheme 
of a fife academico-philosophical of a college 
founded for Indian schools and missionaries, 
where he most exorbitantly proposeth m whole 
hundred pounds a year for himself; fbr^r pounds 
for a feUow, and ten for a student SUieartirVl 
break if his deanery be not taken from him, and 
kft to your ExoeUency^s disposaL*^ 

Berkeley was an ingenious poUtiosl economisti 
as his book, The Querist, proves; and managing 
to connect his scheme with plans of advantags to 
the Government, he gained, through one of his 
Italian friend^ the ear of George I., who otte«d 
Sir Robert Walpole to carry tM proieot throogh. 
St Paul*s College, Bermuda, was tnooiporalsd, 



a A Pn»SMl fbr ths BetUt BomlTtBa afClivfabss la ear 
Farrlm Plsiitstl«Mis; snd for OoaTmilnff ths BsTHfs AoMftasss 
to ChrW|«nlt7, hy s OolWfv to be ErMtod la ths Sbsmmt 
lriMds.^UiarwlM«slle4tbaIil«serB«nBada * ' '*" 

t Bwtft to Lord Owtotat, Bspt % STR 
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and t^renty thouBaiid poands promised for its 
SDpport 

Dean Berkeley set sail, or at least was ready to 
embark from Gravcsend. September 6, 1728, for 
the New World.* He nad just completed the 
hone3'moon of his marriage with Anne Forstcr, 
the daughter of the Sficakcr of the Irish Ilonse 
of Commons, to whom he had been united on the 
first of August, — and of wliom he writes before 
leaving England, at this time, to his friend Thomas 
Prior, as a lover should, that *^her humor and 
turn of mind pleases me beyond anything I know 
in her wliole sex." This iady accompanied him 
with her friend, " my Lady Hancock's daughter;" 
and three gentlemen completed the party, Mr. 
James, Mr. Dalton, and Mr. 8mibert. The last 
was the artist whose name is prominently con- 
nected with the early history of American art. 
He sketched a group of his fellow-travellers in 
the cabin, at sea, at least tliis is one of the Berke- 
ley traditions, — which he afterwards panted, in 
the interesting picture which now hangs in the 
Gallery of Yale Collcge.t If so, he mode the addi- 
tion of the child in his wife^s arms subse- 
quently, for that infant was bom in Ame- 
rica.! The travellers reached Newport the 
23d of January, 1729, after a protracted pas- 
sage of five months.! There is a tradition, 
which is probably worth very little, that 
Berkeley sent a letter on coming up the bay 
to the Rev. James Honeyman, the Episcopal 

• There to a tradltkm that Berkeler sailed for 
Bermuda directly, and that the captala of the Tessel, 
not fiDding his way to that island, aoddentallj pnt 
Into Newport This Is so sUted In the Memoir In 
Updike's lilfttorx of the Narragansett Church {p. 896); 
but the matter Is eoncln<lTcIj set at rest by Berkeley a 
own letter to his friend Thomas Prior, dated Onres- 
end, 8opL S, 1728, where he savs: **To-morrow, with 
God's b1r89in£, I set sail for IShode Island.**— Lettera 
appended to Memoir ot BerkoUy. Edition of hit 
works by Priestley. London, ISSu, L xxrrL 

t Bmlbert," says Mr. H. T. Tuckcrman, In an article OB 
Berkeley in the North American Review, for January, 165S^ n. 
190, "was the first educated artist who rlslted our shorea, and 
this picture was the first of more tlian a single flpire executed 
in the country.** Smibert had ri$«n Id his art from the hum- 
ble fortunes of a houfe-paintcr. Horace Walpole describes 
him In his Anecdotes of Painting as **a silent and modest man, 
who abhorred the Mn^ste of some of hb profession, and was 
enchanted with a plan that he thon^bt promised him tranquil- 
lity and hunest subf Istenoe In a bearthml elyslan climate, and 
in spite of remonitrancos enpiged with the Dvan.**— Walpole, 
ed. 1849, 678. We follow Wali>ole, who follows Vcrtue, as do- 
cIslTe authority for the spelling of the name, about which there 
baa been some UDeertalnty--«iohn Smibert 

X There Is a description of thb painting in the well prepared 
C2atalofrue of the Co)Ic(;c Gallery. ** The principal flmire uthe 
Dean in hb clerical habit The hAj with the cbi!d b his wife ; 
the other lady has been said to be her sbtcr, but more proba- 
blr is the Miss Hancock who accompanied her to America. 
The gentleman wriUng at the Ubie Is Sir James Dalton. Tho 
gentleman standine behind the ladles has been thought by 
some to be a Mr. W alnwrlght; but b undoubtedly Mr. James. 
The other gentleman In brown Is a Mr. John Moffat, a fri«'nd 
of the artbt The rcmalnini; flsnirc U tho urtlit PTr,lbc>Tt TTi.' 
Dean b resting hb hand C[4 a co^-y at Vinm, u>, fjirc^rUc anlhi^r, 
and appears to be dlctatW^iE^ to Hr Jntnra, wht^ U ogling aa 
amanurnsb. This palntlrrir wu prr'^rtitcd lo the collect in 
the year 1608, by Isaac Lt^ihifp^ of TL^muQih. MaMi It bad 
been prcserred in Boston, In a tw*zn ^ttxuy\,-6 bj tbo Smi* 
berta; certainly by the som, tnd pruUbly |»>- the fuihf r."^ 

I A Newport letter datcl .Urmary 84, <fof*Hl/lnir Jkrkeley*! 
■rriTal, was printed In the llof ion Sew Efi|rlar*d J^arriiit, S*i»- 
tember 1. 1729. It says, •* Y ft ir rdjiy utI t* d h e r* Vt^n It i r V <- 
ley, of Londonderry, la a prt t \y Iv^e tb^ii, H e ii a gv n ti » tsian 
Of middle statnra, ef an acri.-'nit'le, plfu^ant^ and erL-ct ai^nrrL 
He waa ushered into the tuwn whin irroit onmtwT ot i?vT>tlv- 
Ben, to vboa be behaT^d himnjlf t-fivt a t<tj *v1mJ.t.^j^aT^l 
nannt^. Tto said he pun't^i lo tAirr Tif v tt-ii^ ^ '^ * .^-.'y 
about threo months.** If the 1***^ am hn hjiUijl on iav dMj 
Moposed, and seroo delay mli;ht have oecnrred, the tlnMl4 
bla passage ^«l4,of ooar*;: bo le*a. We find the date of the 
Boston Mper la Updike's Karr. Cb., p. 894: Um data 9t tba 
{Strrte^!UM^lfeiiM4r«rOkUaadtf^ .»«•««••■ «a 



clergyman of the town, which fonnd him at church 
celebrating a holiday. Tlio intelli^noe was com- 
municated to tho congregation, Mr. Honeyman 
dismissed them with his b]e^sing, and tho whole 
body proceeded to meet the distinguished Dean 
on the wliaif.* Six months i>assed, and tlie Dean^t 
Bermuda enterprise still lingered for lack of the 
prompt receipt of " Ilis Majesty's bounty.** Tho 
opening of summer reconciled him, however, to 
the delay. He writes in Juno of the delight of 
tlie climate and of the birth of a son. 

"Tho truth is," ho says, "if tho king's bounty 
could be paid in, and the charter could be removed 
hitlier, I should like it better than Bermuda.** 
His friends of the voyage were drawn at tlio dose 
of the year to Boston, and solicitations were made 
to carry Berkelev thither, but "preferring quSet 
and solitude to tlie noise of a great town,** and 
happy in the "two domestic comforts th:it arc 
very agreeable, my wife and my little son,** he 
still remained at Newport in the enjoyment of the 
country estate which he had purchased. There 
his acquaintance was sought by Samuel Johnson, 




Wbiteban. 

afterwards the president of King*s College in New 
York, and then a resident in Connecticut, who 
called his attention to tho wants of Yale College, 
to which he became so liberal a donorf of books 
and land; after his retirement to England set- 
tling upon the college his farm of ninetv-siz acres, 
to which he had given the name of Whitehall, for 
the assistance of its scholars.l He also made valu- 
able gifts to the library of Ilar\'ard, and when be 
left Newport distributed the books bo had with 
him aroonff the neighboring clem*. 

It was also after his arrival in England, in 1788, 
that he presented the organ to Trinity church, at 
Newport, which is still surmounted by the erown 
of the olden time, and which bears an inscription 
that it is the gift of Dr. George Berkeley, late 
Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

This organ was originally forwarded to Ame- 
rica by the Dean, as a gift to tho town of Berke- 

• Memoir of Trinity Chnreh, Kewpoit, from 19% to ISliV 
oooiplled fVom the Keeorda, by Henry Boll, E»«^ with Nolea 
by the Rector, Rev. Francis Vinton.— Updike's Kair. Ck ISSi 

t Chandler'a Lifs of Johnson, flSM&S ; al•l^ ST. 

1 Tho autofcraph, which wo clTe, ts taken dirsotly from 
Berkeley's deed of gift to the ealle««. The woodcnt head is 
after tbe poriialt la tbe Bmlbert pIcCmo. We find the M- 
lowlnff eotnr in the Mew England Weekly Joaraal, Oelober 
•0. n8S>-** Newport, October t«.— We hear thai tbo Ker. 
Mr. OeoTfe Berkeley, Dean of LDodonderry. baa frfven bis 
frrm on ihia lihmd, worth aboal £Mjm, w Yala eoUrcisIa 
OooMotlaBk** 
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ley, in ICassachusetts, M*hich had been named 
ttfter him. The select men of the town, how- 
ever, were not pretiared to harbor lo dangerous a 
guest, and voting that ^ an organ it an iubtrumcnt 
of the devil, for the entrapinng of men's souLs'' 
declined tlie otfor ; when the Dean conferred it 
on Trinity.* It still sends forth its strains from 
some of the old pipes. 

During his pleasant sojourn In Americfti we 
always hear of iK rkelev in some amiable relation. 
He compliments the llugucnot refugee, Gabriel 
Bcnion,in a letter written in French, on his "zeal 
for religion and the glory of God." He preaches 
con^tinily for his frieud, the rector of Trinity, tlie 
Kev. Jaiuos lIoneyman,in the pulpit which is still 
there, while the Quakers stand in their broad- 
brimmed hats in the aUes to hear him ; on one 
occasion humorously announcing that " to give the 
devil his due, John Calvin was a great uiAn.**t In 
company with Smibert, Col Updike, and Dr. 
McSparmn, he visits the Xarraghansett Indians. 
To his friend, Daniel Uixlike, the attorney-general 
of the colony, he present* his "well-wrought 
silver oofTee-pot,*' still prosorve<l as a relic in the 
family, as the ^>od bis!iop's old-fashioned chair, 
" in which he is believed to have composed the 
Minute Philosopher,*' is esteemed as an heir-loom 
at this day by Dr. Cuit.t There is an anecdote of 
Berkeley's calcnlatioiu re;<pccting the value of 
property at Newport, preserved by a traveller, 
the Church of Enp^land clergyman, Andrew Bur- 
naby, who visited Newjiort in 1760, which at 
this time of day is curious. The growth of New- 
port, which suffered a relapse after the Revolu- 
tion, and was for a long while in abevanec, is now 
again in tha a<icendant; not as l^erkeley may 
have anticipated with the commerce of Cheap- 
side, but with the luxury of the American Baisa. 

" About throe miles fro!n town," writes Bur- 
naby, ^* is an iuditferent wooden house, built by 
Dean Berkeley, when he was in these parts : the 
situation is low, bnt commands a fine view of the 
ocean, and of some wild rugged rocks that are on the 
left hand of it. Th jy relate here several strange 
stories of the Dean's wiM and chimerical notions ; 
which, as they are characteristic of that extra- 
ortlinary man, d^sarve to bo taken notice of. 
One in particular, I mnst beg the reader's indul- 
gence to allow me to repeat to him. The Dean 
had formed a plan of buildins a town npon the 
rocks, and of cutting a road through a aandy 
beach which lies a little below it, in order that 
ships might come np and be sheltered in bad 
weather. He was to fidl of this project, as one 
day to say to one Smibert, a designer, whom he 
had bnmght over with him firom Europe, on the 
latter asking some Indicroos question concerning 



• UmwH KcwMMt innstTtUd. W. It to Mid tli«t tbws to 
mother rUluAot for Um hdnon of tta« OT«aii. In a ehnrek of 
Brooklyn, N. T. TIm fiorr goet tbnt the Kewport 




oeoarrtd to • worknMO that th« oM bmUI •bonld not bo thrown 
mf; Mho iMtofod tho r^todplpo*. and tboy voro tot np 
tan Mw MM to tho Brooliirm Cbnreh. MaMn ttatM. **ths 
original MM, of EndMi oak, UtttU in mo to tho chorch. «i4 
ItcootalMa part oT tho old worka. with tho addition of aobh 
— w pipM M worn Ihond noMiMty whoa It wm tobttttt nfcw 
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the fbture importance of the place: ^TrnlT, tm 
have very little foresight, for in fifty yearr time 
every foot of land in this place will be as valoaUe 
as the land in Chea])eide.* The I^ean^s boua^ 
notwithstanding hb pretliction. Is at present no- 
thing better than a fann-hooae, and his library 
converted into the dairy : when lie left America, 
he gave it to the college at New Haven, in Con- 
necticut, who have let it to a fanner on a loi^ 
lease; his books he divided between tliis college 
and that in Massachusetts. The Dean is said to 
have written in this place The Minute Philoso- 
pher."* For tho value of the fann, it must be 
^reot to its present holder; Yale College havmg 
lu tlio last century lea^ out tlie land tor a tenn 
of nine hundred and ninet^'-nine years, at a rent 
payable in wheat, which was afterwards com- 
muted into the oresent annual receipt of one hon- 
dred and forty uollars. 

Berkeley left America, by tho way of Boston, 
on his return to Eughind, in September, 1731, and 
in February of the following year, preached a 
sennon before the Incorporated Sodety for the 
Propagation of the Gosoel in Foreign rarts, in 
which he speaks of nis observations of the 
American colony, alluding, amons other pdnts, 
to the fashion of infideUty whidi had spread 
from the mother country. This was the topic 
of his chief work, AUiphrvn^ or the MinuU 
PhilonopKer^ which he published the same year, 
and which ho had penned in America. It 
is a series of dialogues, after the manner of 
Plato, ingeniously combating the free-thinking 
spirit of the age as it manifested itself in 
" the atheist, libertine, enthusiast, scomer, oritio, 
metaphysician, fatalist, and sceptic.** The dia- 
logue is ffraced by occasional parages of descrip- 
tion of the scenery at Newport, in the midst of 
which it was written. It opens with a reference 
to the disappointment in the Bermnda adheme. 

I flattered myself, Thesges, that before this tims 
I might have been able to hare tent yon an agreea- 
ble account of the succeu of the affair which broujriit 
me into tliis remote corner of the country. Bat 
instead of this, I should now give yon the detafl of 
its miscarriage, if I did not rather choose to entei^ 
tain you with some amusing iaeideata^ which have 
helped to make me easy under a eireuoMtanee I 
could neither obviate nor foresee; Events are not 
in our power ; but it always is, to make a good use 
even oi the very worst And I mnst neMs own, 
the course and event of this affair gave opportnnity 
for reflections that make me some amends for a 
great low of time, pains and expense. A life of 
action, which takes its issue from the eonnsels, pas- 
sions, and views of other men, if it doth not draw a 
man to imitate, will at least teaeh him to observa 
And a mind at liberty to reflect on its own observe 
tions, if it produce nothing useful to the world, seldom 
fails of entertainment to itselt For several months 
past I have enjoyed sneh liberty and leisure in this 
distant retreat, &r beyond the verge of that gresi 
whirlpool of bosinesi^ iMtion and pleosars^ wbMi Is 
oalledTthewerid 

The writer desoribea hia hoat Eapbranor, tiit 
philosopher and thefiurmori two ohaneten not to 



. • Ttavtli thtwii» the Wddto aet U i nn aH ta Ketfh 
lB^X*»* l^M <»d ITia Bythe lUv. A«4f«w: 
AlCYtarerQieeawleh. Uai. As. ITm . 
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inoonslstont in nature a^ by enstom they soem to 
be, and bU friend Crito, wbo maintain the burden 
of di:icourse in behalf of truth and Revelation 
against the sceptical Alciphron and Lysides. The 
first conversation is in the open air — a pleasant 
picture of the landBci^>e, 

Xczt morning Enphranor rose early, and tpent 
the forenoon in ordering his alTain. After dinner 
we took a walk to Critos, vrhich lay through half a 
dozen pleasant fields planted round with piano trees, 
that are very common in this part of the country. 
We walked under the delicious shade of these trees 
for about an hour before we came to Crito*s hou»e, 
which stands in the middle of a snuiU park, beauti- 
fied with tw^o fine groves of oak and walnut, and a 
winding stream of sweet and clear water. We met 
a servant at the door with a small bosket of fruit, 
which he was carrying intotlie grove, where he said 
his master was, with the two strangera. We found 
them oil three sitting under a shade And after the 
usual forma at first meeting, Euphranor and I sat 
down by them. Our conversation began about the 
beauty of this rural scene, the fine season of the 
year, and some late improvements which hod been 
made in the adjacent country by new methods of 
agriculture. 

The next ^ Dialogue^* is carried on by the sea- 
shore: — 

Kext morning Alciphron and Lysicles said the 
weather was so fine they hod a mind to spend the 
day abroad, and take a cold dinner under a shade 
in some pleasant part of the country. Whereupon, 
after breakfast, we went down to a beach about 
half a mile off; when we walked on the smooth 
sand, with the ocean on one hand, and on the otlier 
wild broken rocks, intermingled with shady trees 
and spriuffs of waters, till the sun began to be 
uneasy. We then wiUidrew into a hoUow glade 
between two rock^ 

These associations are cherished at NcAvport, 
and the spot is pointed out where Berkeley wrote 
Alciphron. It gives a flavor to the region to 
have had the fine argument and poetic thoughts 
of the book written there. Though it belongs to 
English rather than American literature, we may 
quote one of its passages, for its bearing upon the 
author's liberality to our colleges, that in which 
he refutes an attack of Shaftesbury upon ^ men of 
the church and aniverdties^* as nnfViendly to true 
kuning. 

In the mean time» I must beg to be ttceuscd, 
if I cannot believe your great man on his bare 
word ; when he would have us think, that igno- 
rance and ill taste are owing to Chrbtian reli- 
gioa or the clei^y, it being my sincere opinion, tliat 
whatever learning or knowledge we have among us, 
is derived from that order. If those, who are so 
sagacious at discovering a mote in other eyes, would 
but purge their own, I believe they might easily 
ace this truth. For what but religion could kindb 
and preserve a spirit towards learning, in such a 
nortliem rough peoplef Greece produced men of 
active and subtile geniua The pubUo eonventioas 
and emulatioDs of their eitics forwarded that genius; 
and their natural curiosity was amused and excited 
by learned eoaveraatlons, in their public walks and 
gardens and portieoa. Our genius leads to amuse- 
ments of a grosser kind: we breathe a grosser 
and a eolder air: and that euriosity which was 
general ia tha Atheuiani^ and the gratiiybg of 



which was tlieir chief recreaUon, Is rjnong our 
people of fosliion treotcd like offeetation, and as 
such banished from polite assemblies and places 
of resort; and without doubt would in a little 
time be banished the country, if it were not for the 
great reservoirs of learning, where tliose formolistSp 
pedants, and bearded boys, as your profound cntie 
calls them, ore maintained by the liberality and 
piety of our predecessors. For it is as evident that 
religion was the cau»o of those seminaries, as it is 
tliat they are the cause or source of all tlie learning 
and taste which are to be found, even in those very 
men who are the declared enemies of our religion 
and public foundations. Every one, wlio knows any 
thing, knows we ore indebted for our learning to the 
Greek and Latin tongues. This those severe censors 
will readily grants Perhaps they may not be so 
readv to grant, what all men must see, that we ore 
indebted for tliose tongues to our rcliciun. What 
else could have mode forei<rn and dead Inngunges in 
sncli request among us I What could have kept in 
being and handed them down to our times, through 
so many dark ages in which the world was wasted 
and disfigured by wars and violence f What, but a 
regard to the Holy Scriutures, and tli^ological 
writings of the Cithers ana doctors of the church I 
And in fact, do we not find that the learning of 
those times was solely in the hands of ecclesiastics, 
that they olone lighted the Inmp in succession one 
from another, and transmitted it downtooiter-ages; 
and that ancient books were collected and pre- 
served in their colleges and seminaries, when all 
love and remembrance of polite arts and studies were 
extineuished among the laity, whose ambition 
entirely turned to arms I 

A eulogy which might bo justly extended to 
our American seats of literature which have been 
so greatly indebted to clergymen. 

Berkeley soon became l^ishop of Cloyne, and 
some rears afterwards again found vent for his 
amiable enthusiasm in advocating his specific of 
tar water, which ho made quite the fasliion of 
the day,* and for which he gained the attention 
of phflosophers and theologians by the subUo 
speculations of his 5tr»t; a Chain ^Philoiophi* 
eal ReflectioTU and Inqttiriei concerning the 
tirtvuqf Tar Water; and dhere othereuhjeets 
connected together and arising one from anoikeT.\ 

In his deatli Berkeley realized the Euthanasia 
which he had desired. On a Sunday evening, 
Jan. 14, 1753, as he was with his family in his 
residence at Oxford, lying on a couch listeninff to 
his wife reading a sermon by Sherlock, the final 
messenger came to him in idlence, and it was not 
perceived that he was dead till his daughter 
offered him a cup of tea. lie was buried at 
Christ Church, and a well i^Titten inscription in 
Latin waa put upon his monument: out the 
friendly pen of Pope wrote his lasting epitaph : 



• • It Is lmposiin»l«^** wrttss Mr. Banflonibs to ArebUdMp 
Hsrrlnir In ITii. ** to wrlu s Wtt«r now wttboot ttoetorlof tbe 

tnkwitktsr "" " '' 

both smone 
ofCloyBsl 
Bsnslsfrb.* 

t •* Had ths eaBTsrfatlMi(0i>lsrMs«1)Wta fhrewa apM mmt 
n mlsht hsvs bsen ssfV to tiaco tiM coattBuUr of lbs Hnksi 
"art ii la Blaliop Brrk&sy** Sirls. [Solris sofbi to hsvt U« 
tb«iuuDt,l4i XxificsdwInlfroBi a nsdwislsolowsiid rtn 
jeet— M caUDSiT ss tar water, tho method of prt BMtof H md 
fu medicinal •ffeelt-tho dlwortoUoa sM»nd^ llks Josob's 



in 1T44. " lo wnio s lenor now wiiiKNit aoetnnof lao 
I tsr wstor. This Is tbo eommon tople of dlieoQfte 
lone tbo rleb and poor, bifb and low ; and tbs BItbop 
lobssBsds It ss tebloBsblt ss gotog toTsosbsllor 
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I 
Berkeley^ proiihetio verses od America, to < 
often quutcc1,t will Mcura hit popular reputation 
with our )nstory.t 

As an introduction to them we may present^ 
^ ith other illustrations of the main idea, a passage 
from George Herbert's poem of ^^ The Churdi 
Militint,'* published in 1633, in which tiie pro- 
gres<( of religion westward had been a oentuzy 
earlier commemorated. 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our 1and» 

Ready to \m»9 to the iVnicrican strand. 

When licight of maQce, and prodiffious losts^ 

Impudent sinning, witchcrafts, and distrusts^ 

Tlie marks of future bane, shall fill our cup 

Uuto the brim, and make our measure up; 

When Seine shall swallow Tiber, and the Tliames 

Bv letting in them both, pollutes her streams I 

Wiien Italy of us shall have her will. 

And all iier calendar of sins fulfil ; 

Whereby one mny foretell what sins next year 

Shall both in France and England domineer: 

Then phnll religion to America flee ; 

They have their times of Gospel, e*en as we^ 

My (xod, tliou doit prepare for them a woy, 

By carrA'ing first their gold from them away: 

For gold and grace did never yet agree : 

Religion always sides with poverty. 

We think we rob them, but we thmk amiss: 

We are more poor, and they more rich by thia 

Tliou wilt revenge their quarrel, making grace 

To pay our debts, and leave our ancient place 

To go' to them, while that, which now their nation 

But lends to ns, shall be our desolation. 

Yet as the Church shall thither westward fly. 

So sin shall trace and dog her instantly ; 

They have their period al.^o and set times, 

Both for their virtuous actions and their Crimea 

In 1 684 Sir Thomas Browne published " certain 
Miscellany Tracts," one of which, entitled Tks 
Prophecy^ contained several reflections of thia kind 



- • EpHogve to ths Sstlrea 

t And ■ometlmea mlsqaoted, psrttealsrtv la ***fc«'*r oat of 
tbs 11ms mlsresd— 

Westward tbs itor of empire tskcs Its wij. 

X These lines, tliou^h now familiar to every schoolboy, were 
not manjr yean a^ broujrht out by Mr. Ye rplanck In hb snal* 
Tsntary <llMoui>e bcforo the New York Historical Society as a 
norclty. and Knapi>, in bis Lectures on American Literatars, 
4|uot«a '* this little poem ss extremely sesroe** from that sowMb 
— Lectures M. 

Tb<r« Is a curious remlni»eenos, or rather naMtlsfsctoiry 
tr^itlon, of these lines of n<r)ce1ey. ins letter of John Adams 
toBeniamln Itush, dated 164i7, in which be totrodnces -brother 
Cranch, a (rentleman of four rcore,** and Interrocatss btm as to 
s oooj4et, the second line of which laa- 

And empire rises where the son dssotads: 
His Mead, after a moment's psose, gave bim— 

The eastern natioos sink, their inloiy eBds» 
And empire rises where the saa descendsL 
**1 SKked bim," eontlunes Adaroa, • If De«i Berkeley was flM 
avthnr of them. He snswered, no. The tradition wa\ as be 
bsd beard it fur sixty yean, that tbsM lines were Inscribed, ar 
nither drilled. Into s rock oa the sbors of Moaament Bay, la 
ear pid colony of Plymouth, and were supposed to bsre beea 
written end enirraved there by some of the first emicrsBts 
from Lsyden, who btnded st Plymouth. HoweTor tbU as^ 
be, 1 may add ray testimony to Mr. CranefaW that I haTS 
bsardUie«e refses f»r mors than sixty yeam I eealeeCaia 
that Berkeley became connected with them. Is my head, hf 
soine report that tlie Bishop bad eopled them Into some 
publication. There Is aothlnf In my little readlair. nsore aa- 
eleat In my nMinory than the obterratioa that arts. seleaeea» 
and empirs bad travelled westward; and In eonTorsatloa It 
^''.^Vy* sdded. sinee I was a child, that tbeir aexi lo^ 
wonid be over tbs Atkatls lato Aneftoa.**-Joha AdsnA 
Wicfc%|i.mL 



{ ontheriseandpmgreMof Am€nea,inwhidi,I>t. 
Johnson saya. ^Browne plainly disooren liis ex- 
pectation to De the same with that entertained 



lately with nx>re confidence by Dr. Bericekyi 
that * America will be the seat of the fifth cdk 
pire.* ^ It IB in verse, with a prose oonunentaxy. 
The lines reladng to America are, 

THien New England shall treoble New Spain, 
\Mien America sliall cease to send out its ti lasnrt. 
But employ it at home in American pleasttra; 
When the new world shall the old invade. 
Nor count them their lords hot their fellows ii 
trade^t 

The benevolent prophecies of Berkelev, in refer- 
ence to America, also recall to ns the later anti- 
oipations, which, if not the mea^mre of oar per- 
fonnance, were of his own benevolence, ezprased 
in 1778 by the good Bibhop of Sl Asa|ih, the 
wortliy friend of Franklin, before the Society for 
the PropagaUon of the Gospel in Foreign ¥vr% 
which always had American welfare at heart 
'*It Is difficult,^ said he, ^^for men to look into 
the destiny of future ages, the designs of Plovi- 
dence are too vast and complicated, and oor own 
powers are too narrow to aomit <tf much sstisfao- 
tion to onr cnrio»ty. But when we see many 
great and powerful causes constantly at work, we 
cannot donbt of tlieir producing proportionable 
effects. The colonies in North America have not 
only taken root and acquired strength, but seem 
ha'^tening, with an accelerated progress, to sndi a 
powerful state as may introduce a new and im- 
portant change in human afiairs.** He goes on to 
describe their opportunities and the |>rospect8 of 
new states. ^^The vast continent itself, over 
which they are gradually spreading, may be oon- 
ddered as a treasure, yet untouched, A natural 
productions that shsJl hereafler afford ample 
matter for commerce and oontemptation." And 
he anticipates that ** time and discipline may dis- 
cover some means to correct the extreme ineqnsr 
lities of condition between the rich and the 
poor."t 



The Muse, disgatted at an age and elime^ 
Barren of every glorious theme» 

In disUat lands now waits a better tim^ 
Producing subjeets worthy lame: 

In happjr elimea, where fnm the genial sua 
Ana virgin earth such scenes ensue. 



The force of art by nature seems outdone^ 
And fancied beanties by the tme: 

In happy elimes the seat of innoeenee^ 
Where nature guides and virtue mls^ 

Where men sliall not impose for truth and 
The pedantry of eoarts and schools: 

There sliaU be sung another golden aga^ 
The rise of empire and of iut% 

The good and great inspiring e|4e rsge^ 
The wisest heads ana noblest hearic 
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lory of the United Btotes, aotlees this Idea afwis t ara 
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Not rach as Europe breeds in her deeny ; 

Such as she br«i when fresh and young. 
When heavenly flame did animate ]ier clay, 

By futnre poets shall be sung. 

Westward the eonrse of empire takes its way; 

Ttie four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time's noblest ofispring is the last 

CHABLE3 THOMSON, 

The " perpetual secretary" of the old Revolutionary 
Congress from 1775, was a man of literary tistes, 
who, when lie had long served his country and 
become to his contemporaries one of the best 
known and most respected personages of our early 
political annals, occupied the remainder of his 
life in composition, publishing a Translation of 
the Old and New Testaments. lie was bom in 
Ireland in 1729, and came to America at the age 
of eleven. His father died on the passage, and be 
was thrown on his own resources in Maryland. 
One of hb brothers assisted him in entering the 
school of Dr. Alison, at Thunder Hill in that 
state. Books were scarce, and a single lexicon 
did duty for the whole school. A story is told 
of the boy^s eagerness in nursuit of an intellectual 
pleasure. One of his schoolfellows came down 
from Philadelphia, bringing with him an odd vo- 
lume of the Spectator. Thomson read it with 
great delight, and learning that an entire Kot 
could bo purchased at a certain place for the 
small stock of money which he hud at command, 
without asking pennisaion ho set off on foot for 
Philadelphia to buy it Having obtained it he 
returned, when the motive of his Journey was 
taken as sufficient excuse for the truant. An 
anecdote like this is worth a volume in illustrat- 
ing the character of the man and the state of 
literature in America at the time. At Dr. Ali- 
8on*8 seminary he learnt Greek, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics enough to undertake a Friends' Academy 
in Philadelphia, which he conducted with credit. 
Ho was an ardent republican, and immediately 
upon tlie assembling of the old Continental Con- 
gress of 1774, was chosen its secretary. John 
Adams at the time, in his Diary, describes him as 
^ the Sam. Adams of PhiUulelpbia, the life of the 
cause of liberty.*^ He retained his post of Secre- 
tary with every Congress tiU the c\om) of the 
war, and was chosen as the person to inform 
Washington at Mount Vernon of his nomination 
to the Preadency. His services to Congress 
were ver^ efficient^ and the repute of his integrity 
siuned him the name with the Indians of ^' The 
ManofTruth.'*t 

The Rev. Aslibd Green, President of the Col- 
k«e of New Jersey, in his Autobiography, says 
ofthe Bocred regard for troth which marked the 
atatementt of tlie old Congress, that it became % 
proverb, ^ It*8 as true as if Charles Thomson*s 
name was to it:** and adda this personal reminis- 
cenoe, — '*I liaa the hapd[Des8 to be personatlv 
acqoidnted with Charies Thoroaon. He was tail 
of ftaturo, weU proportioned, and of primitiTe 
eimplicity of manners. He was one of the beat 
classical acbolan that oar oonntiy has oTer pro- 
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duced. He made three or four transcriptions of 
his transhition of the whole Bible, from the Sep- 
tuagint of the Old Testament, and from the 
original ofthe New; still endeavoring in each to 
make improvements on his former labors. After 
our revolutionaiT war was terminated, and before 
the adoption of the present Constitution of the 
United States, our ooimtry was in a very deplo- 
rable state, and many of our surviving patriotic 
father;}, and Mr. Thomson among the rest, could 
not easily rid themselves of gloomy apprehen- 
sions. Mr. Thomson*s resource was the study of ■ 
the Sacred Scriptures. His last work was a 
Hannony of the Four Go6i)els, in the language 
of his own version."* 

In person Thomson was remarkable. The 
Abbe Kobin,who was in the country with Rocham- 
beau, found him at Philadelphia ^* the soul of the 
body politic,"! and was stnick with his meagre 
and furrowed countenance, his hollow and sjiark- 
ling eyes, and white erect hair. This de^^rription, 
in 1781, docs not araue a condition of perfect 
health, yet Thomson lived till 1824, djHng at the 
venerable age of ninety-five. 

BOBEST BOGEBS. 

RoDEBT was the son of James R. Rogers, an eariy 
settler of the town of Dumbarton, New Hami>- 
shire, entered military service during the French 
war, and raised a company of Rangers, who ac- 
quired a high reputation for activity in the region 
surrounding Lake George, where his name is yer* 
peluatcd by the nrecipice known as Rogcrs^s slide, 
on the edge of the lake, so called fixmi an act of 
daring of their leader in escajnng down its steep! 
side, and so over the ice, from a party of Indians 
in hot pursuit. In 1760 Rogers received orders 
from Sir Jeffrey Ainlierst to take possession of 
Detroit and other western posts ceded by the 
French after the foil of Quebec. He afccnded the 
St. La^tTence and the lakes with two hundred of 
his rangers, visite<1 Fort Pitt, had an interview 
with the Indian chiei^ Pontiac, at the site of tlie 
present Cleveland on Lake Erie; received tlie 
submission of Detroit, but was prevented from 
proceeding further by the approach of winter. He 
afterwards visited £ngland, where he suffered 
from want until he bomwcd the means to print 
his Journal and present it to tlie King, when he 
received the appointment of Governor of Michill- 
mackinao in 17G54 He returned and entered 
upon his command, bnt was afterwards, on an 
accusation of a plot to deliver up his post to the 
Spaniards, then the possessors of Louit^iana, sent 
to Montr^ in irons. In 17C9 he revi«ted Eng- 
land, was presented to tlie King, and imprison^ 
for debt He afterwards, according to liis ao* 
oonnt of himself to Dr. "NV heelock at Dartrooath, 
*^ fought two battles in Algiers under tlie Dev.** 

In 1775 he made his appearance in the northcm 
states, where he made loud profesaiont of patriot- 
ism, and talked of recent interviews with tlie 
Congresi at PhiUulehihia. He held a ptM hom 
that body, but it bad been obtained after ho had 
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been their prisonor, and been roleftfled on bb 
parok. In January, 1776, Washington recom- 
mended that he should be watched, and Sn Jane 
ordered bis arrest He was taken at Sotith Am- 
boy, wiicrc he professed to be on his way to ofter ! 
bid services to Conjp^ess. Wasiiinf^on nent him | 
to that boily, by whom he was directed to return i 
to New ]Iauii>shire. He soon after i4>cii1v Joined 
the side of the crown, accepted a colonelcy, and ' 
raiso<l n company called tlie Queen's lian^^rs. In I 
the fall of 1776 he narrowly escape<l Wi up taken pri- \ 
soncr by Lord Stirling at Maumroneck. lie not lon^ ! 
after went to Eii;;land, and was succeeded in his 
command by Colonel Simcoo. He was proscribed 
and hanislicd under the act of New IIaui[)shire in 
1778, and his subsequent history is wiknown.* 

Ro^'rs published, in 1765, his JounuUs^f a 
spirited account of his early adventures as a ran* 
(K;r, and in the same year A Coneite Account of 
Aorth America.X He attempted a bolder flight 
in the following 3*ear in his tragedy of Ponieach. 
The publication does not bear his name. It is a 
curious production, the peculiarities of which can 
be best displayed by analysis and extract 

TTlie play of Poiitcach opens with an interview be- 
tween two Indian traders, one of whom di Piloses to 
his less experienced as<K>ciate, the means by which 
the Indians are cheated in the commerce for ftirs. 
Indians enter with packs of skins which they part 
with for rum. They are dcfraudiMl by a juggle in 
the weight, and paid in well watered spirits. We 
have UL'Xt Osborne and Ilonnyman, two English 
hnnters, in possession of the stage, who exnatiate 
on the advantages of shooting down well ladeu 
Indian^i, and taking possession of their packa 
without even the ceivmony of bargains. Tlie 
scene changes to an English fort, with Colonel 
Cockum and Captain Frisk, a pair of blusterers, 
who propose immediate extermination of the n^l- 
akins. Fonteach enters with complaints that hia 
men are cheated, but receives naught but abuse 
in return. We have next a scene in which tlie. 

governors distributothe presents sent by the Eng- 
sh King to the Indians, reserving half of the 
stock for themselves and retaining a similar shore 
of the furs brought by the Indians in return. 
What would, says Catchnm, one of these Govern- 
ors, the King of England do with Wampum t 
Or beaver skins d'ye think t He's not a hatterl 
^ Thus ends the first act In the second, tlie In- 
dian dramatis personsd are brought forward. 
Pontcach summons his sons Philip and Chekitan, 
and his counsellor Tenesco. to delibera|e on war 
with the English. He feels sore of the support 

^ etbln«*s AmoTteM Lojallsia Ptekaua^ Blslorr of Pm- 
ttoo, Ik 141 

t Joarnato of MMor Robert Bogera, oootalnlng m aeeouat of 
the tcYrral excnrsfons be made, under the ecnefilt who con- 
mondod on the eontlitcnt of Amerioa dorlos tno Iota war. SVen 
vlilch iimr ba eolloetcd the moat mateml drcomifmeei of 
ercry eaiiiiwlicn on that eoDtlocBt from tho oomoienermant to 
the eondoftlon of tho war. London, ITSSi Stol pp. S96. 

X A concise aoeoant of North America, aontalnlBK a doMrip- 
tlon of the scTcral Brttbh ouloolea on thai continent lodndliMr 
tha UUndt of Newfoundland, Gape Breton, 4c; M to tbaff 
Mtaatlon, extent, ollmato, toll, produee, riM, KOitoramcMt, pva^ 
•eat boundiirlef, and tho number of Inhabltanta upnooed to bo 
IB each. AIm», of tho Interior or wcitcrljr parta of toe oouatiy, 
VPOB tho rtvara Bt Lawronoo, tho MlaftUlppI, Chrifttlno,aMl 
tho great hJcoo. To which la »uli|)olned an aocmwt of tho oov«- 
M natlona and trHm of Indiana rcMdlof In thoto porta, ■• te 
thair eufttomi, manner*, goTernmont, nuniboia, Ac, ooutalalnc 



oftliediiefii, with tlie ezeeptioa of the ''Hohawk 
Emperor.** Philip undertakes to secure bis oon- 
onrrcnoe, and Ponteach de|iarta to eoDsok his 
Indian doctor and a French priest, aa to the in- 
terpretation of a dream which he relates. After 
his exit Philip narrates his plan. It is to seeora 
pa'^ession of Monelia and Toroz, the children of 
Ilendrick tlie MolMwk Emperor, and detain them 
in case <^ his opposition; a plan hj which ho 
proposes to serve his brother, who is in love with 
Monelia, as well as his fatlier. Cliekitan Joyfullx 
acquiesces and departs, leaving Philip to dehver a 
soliloquy from which it anpears that he hates hia 
brother. After a rhapsod y cm love be says >^ 

Once have I felt its poison in my hearty 

When this aame Ciiekitan a captive led 

The fair Donanta from the Illinois; ^ 

I saw, adroir d, and lov*d the eharmuiff maid* 

And as a favor ask*d her from his hanids^ 

Bat he refua'd and sold her for a alaveu 

My love is dead, but my resentment lives. 

And now*! my time to let the flame break forth^ 

For while I pay this ancient debt of venseane^ 

ni serve my countrv, and advance myatft 

He loves Moudio — Ilendrick must be won— 

Monelia and her brother both must bleed— 

This is my vengeance on her lover's head'— 

Then Fll affirm, *twaa done by Englishmen—- 

And to gain credit both with friends and foes^ 

1*11 wonnd myself, and say that I reedv*d it 

By striving to aseist them in the eonibat 

This will rouse Hendriok's wrath, and anE Ids 

troops 
To blood and vengeance on the common iba. 
And further still my profit may extend ; 
My brother's rage wiU lead him into danger. 
And, he cut off, the £mpire*s nil my own. 
Thus am I fix*d ; my scheme of so<^ness lai^ 
And ril effect it. tbo* thro* blood I wade. 
To desperate wounds apply a desj^rate enrap 
And to tiiU atructures lay foundations sure ; 
To fame and empire hence my eourM I ben^ 
And every step I take shall thither tend. 

This closes the second act In the third we 
have a scene between Ponteach and his gboally 
counsellors. Both inteqiret tlie dream as an 
admonition to go to war, and the monarch and 
Indian depart, leaving the priest tohf to take the 
audience mto his conHdenos, which he does most 
nnblnshingly, in a cnrious passage, valuable aa 
showing U2e perverted views entertained of the 
Roman Catholic misdonaries by the English. 

Kext follows an Indian pow-wow^ with loDg 
speeches, winding up with 

nm wAasoaVb 
7b the Tuna of <* Ovfr the Hiits rnnd Fkr .iwa^* 
Bung 6y TtntMco, tht Head Warrior.. 7%ef all 
jfoia in the Chorue^ and danoe whUe thai u nm^imm. 
in a eirtle round him ; and during the Ckorut ttt 
Murieplajfo, 

WhereVer the son dkplavt his lighti 
Or moon is seen to shine by nighC 
Where-e*er the noiq^ rivers flow. 
Or trees and grass and heibaga iptow. 

Oamfc 
Be*t known that we this war bagia 
With prond bsoltbg Eaglidmiaa; 
The hatchet we have Ufted Ugh 

[holding ftp thHr hmtkttq 
And then wall eonqner or well die. 
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The e8g« U keen, the blade is bright^ 
Kothing saves them but their Atght; 
And then like heroes well pursue. 
Over the hills and valleys tarough. 

Chflrut. 

Theyll like frighted women quake, 
When the J bcliold a hissing snake; 
Or like timorous deer away, 
Aiid leave both goods and anna a prey. 

CAoriM. 

PainM with hnn^r, cold, or heat, 

In liaste they'll from our land retreat; 

"Wbile we'll employ our scalping knives— 

IPraaiug andJlQurUking their icalping 

Take off their sculls and spare their lives. 

Ckonu, 

Or in their country tbeyll eomplain, 
Kor ever dare return affain ; 
Or if they should thcy*fl rue the day. 
And curse the guide that shew*d the way. 

Chonu, 

If fortune smiles, well not be long 
Ere we return with dance and song, 
But ah ! if we should chance to die. 
Bear wives and children do not cry. 



Our friends will ease your grief and woe^ 
B^ double vengeance on the foe; 
W ill kill, and scalp, and shed their blood, 
Where-e*er they find them thro* the wood. 

CAorus. 

Ko pointing foe shall ever say 
TiK'as there the vauquish*d Indian lay. 
Or boasting to his friends, relate 
The tale of our unhappy faisL 

CUorut, 

Let us with eonrage then away 
To hunt and seize the frighted prey; 
Nor think of children, friend, or wife^ 
While there's an Englishman aliv& 

Chorui. 

In heat and cold, thro* wet and dry. 
Will we pursue, and they shall fly 
To seas which they a refuge think 
And there in wretched crowds theyll sink. 

Chonu, £xtuni cnuuM tinging, 

Philip remoTes Chekitan from Honelia, by 
placing him «t the head of troopa. Ilie piooo 

Jroceeds in accordance with his programme, bat 
ustice is first wreaked on Honnyman, the trader, 
who is despatched on the stage. 

In Act Y^ Scene 1, Honelia and Torax are also 
killed, and Philip discovered wounded. His story 
b believed, until Torax revives aufficiently to 
declare the truth, after he has left the scene. On 
his return he is confronted by the iijared Cheki- 
tan. They fight Philip la slain, and Chekitan 
kills hhnselil TeneHoo bean the news of this 
extir|>ation of hia oflTsprinff to Pontcach, and Is 
toon followed by tidings of the comfilete rout of 
the IndUm forces. Tlio monarch closes the piece 
with the foUowiDglineSi which pojsess foroo and 
beantj:— 

Te fertile fields and gUd^nbg streams adieu, 

Ye fountains that have queaeh'd my sooiehiag 

Ve shades that hid the anaheaaa ftum m J hea4 



Te ffroves and hills that yielded me the chaee, 
Ye now'ry mead«, and banks, and bending tree% 
And thou, proud earth, made drunk with roysl 

blood, 
I am no more your owner and your king. 
But witness for me to your new base lords, 
Tliat my unconqucr'd iiiind defies them still; 
And thoufxh I fiy, 'tis on the wings of hope; 
Yes, I will hence where there's no Britisn foe, 
And wait a respite from this storm of woe; 
Beget more sons, fresli troops collect and arm. 
And other schemes of future greatness form ; 
Britons may boast, tlie gods may have their will, 
Pontcach I am, and shall be Pontcach stilL 

JOSEPQ GALLOWAY, 
A LOYALIST refugee of tlie Revolution, was in 
the early part of his cxireer an advocate to the 
popular Intei'cst in Pennsylvania. Ho was horn 
m Maryland a1)out 1730, came early to Philadel- 
phia, took pai*t with Franklin in opiK)>ition to 
the proprietary interest, and was a member of the 
first Continental Congress of 1774. His plan, in 
that body, of a ^* a proix>scd union bctni'cen Great 
Britain and the cnlonies,** was published in his 
])awphlet, A Candid Examination of the Mutual 
Claims of Great Britain and the Colonies, Two 
veors later ho joined the British troo|M in New 
Jersey, and entered with them when they took |)Ofi- 
session of Philadelphia. He was employed nndcr 
Sir William Ilowe, and when the city was freed 
from the enemy went to New York^ and sliortly 
left for England, where he was cramined before 
the Hou<e of Commons on American alTairs. 
He publishe<l there a number of pniiiphlct:! : Let' 
ten to a Nobleman oh the Conduct of the War in 
the Middle Colonies; A Letter to Lord IIoko on 
his Naval Conduct; A Beply to the Oheerxations 
tf General ffowe^ with Thoughts on the Conse* 
quences qf American Independence; Fcfleetions 
on the American Behcllion,* At the close of his 
life he occupied himself with the study of the 
Prophecies. Two voUune*, the fruits of these 
studies, were publislied in London in 1802 and *8, 
entitleo, Brief Commentaries on such Parts of ths 
Betelation and other Prophecies as immediately 
refer to the Present Times; in which the sevend 
Allegorical Types and Expressions of theso Pro- 
phecies are translated into their literal meaning 
and applied to their api>ropriato eventa : contain- 
ing a Summary of tlie Revehition, the Prophetio 
Histories of the Beast of the Bottomless Pit ; the 
Beast of the Earth; the Grand Confederacy or 
Babylon the Great; the Man of Sin; the Little 
Horn and Antichrist; and Tito Prophetic and 
Anticipated History 4f the Churek if Borne; 
written and published lAx hundred years before 
the Rise of that Church. In which the Prophetic 
Figures and Allegories are literally explained; 
and her Tricksi FraudSi Bbsphcniiesi and Drcad- 
Ail Persecutions of the Church of Christ are fore- 
told and described. Prefaced b^ an AddresSi de- 
dicatory, expostulatory, and criticaLf He resided 
in England till his death in 1808. 

John Adams describei him, in hia Diary, aa 
^sensible and learned, but a cold apeaker.*! 
Fhmklin had oonfideooe in hia patriotism, and left 
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!n bis charge In America a Taloable ooHoctton of 
hU letter-books and papers, which were lost 
Ilis defection, from his well known talents, was 
pcver<»ly comment4?d upon by tha friends dT tha 
Revolution. Stiles, in his manuscript Diair, of 
the date of October 1, 1776, says:— "Mr. Gallo- 
way has also fallen from a great height into con- 
tempt and infamy; but he never was entirely 
contided in ns a thorough son of liberty." Trum- 
bull, too, tcUs the story in his M'Fingal, how 
" Galloway began by being a flaming patriot ; but 
being disp^usted at his own want of inflaence, and 
the greater iwpularity of others, he turned Tory, 
wn»te ajainst the measures of Congress, and ab- 
econdcd. Just before his escape, a trunk was put 
on board a vessel in the Delaware, to bo delivered 
to Joseph Galloway, Esquire. On opening it, ho 
found it contained only, as Shakespeare says — 

A halter gratis, and leave to hang himself; 

while ITFingal himself, in hi? royalist «al, de- 
daiins against tlie popular party, in his left-hand- 
ed mann< 



Did Tou not, in as vile and shallow way. 
Fright our poor Philadelphian, Gnlloway, 
Your Congress, when the loval ribald 
Belied, berated, and bescribbled ff 
What rope« and halters did you send. 
Terrific emblems of his end. 
Till, least lic*d hang in more than effigy. 
Fled in a fog the trembling refugee t* - 

Francis Hopkinson addressed Galloway a wi- 
tliering letter m 1778, when he was **in the scat 
of ix)wer in the city of Philadelphia," and the re- 
negade Cunningham was made keeper of the pro- 
vost prison, which was published at the time, 
and is pit>ser\'ed in his works: — "The temporary 
reward of iniquity," was his language, **you now 
hold will soon shrink from your grasp ; and the 
favor of him on whom you now depend will cease, 
when your capacity td render tlie necessary ser- 
vices frhall cea^. This you know, and the reflec- 
tion must even now throw a gloom of horror 
over your enjoyments, which the glittering tinsel 
of vour new 8U))erintendency cannot illumine. 
Look back, and all is guilt— look forward, and 
bH is dread. When the history of the present 
times slinll ho recorded, the names of Galloway 
and Cunningham will not be omitted ; and pos- 
terity will wonder at the extreme obduracy of 
which the human heart is capable, and at the nn« 
measurable distance between a traitor and a 
Wasuccotox." 

HECTOR 6T. JOHN CREYEOCEUB. 
Tub volume entitled Letten from an American 
Farmer^ iuertbing urtainpn)vineial SituatioM^ 
Mannen and Oiutoms^ ana eonteyina tome idea 
iff the etaU of the People of North America : 
written to a JFritnd in England^ by J. Hector St 
John, a fanner In Pennsvlvania, Is one of the 
most pleasing and agreeable of the books respect- 
ing the early impressions made by the simple life 
of America npon intelligent and sensitive Euro- 
peaus.t With the exception of the Memoirs of an 
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American Lady, by Mrs. Grant of Lagmn, and 
tome pA«sages in the travek of Brissot de'Wnr- 
ville, we know of no more appreciative pictnres 
of the idyllic life of America in the period Jnat 
preceding the Revolution. It is an sentiment 
and Buiiceptibility in the Frcndi sdiool of St. 
Pierre and Chateaubriand, looking at honidT 
American life in the CUiudo Lorraine ^ass of 
fanciful enthusia^^m. The author pri£s him- 
self upon his good feeling; and instead gf hiding 
it in his breast, as an Englishman would do, 
brings it out into the sunlight to enloy it, and 
writes it down to see how it will Kxik npon pa- 
per. The book is written in the character of a 
plain country fanner, who, having entertained 
an accomplished scholar from the old worid at 
his farm, is invited by this European friend, <m 
his return home, to connnunicate to him liis 
observations and reflections on life in Amtfica. 
The fanner, who is a man of acuteness and sens- 
bility, is encouraged to undertake the task by the 
ad\ice of the clerg}*nuin at Yale, who tells him, 
that letter-writing, like preaching, will soon be- 
come easv from practice; and by the good sense 
and hindlinest of his Quaker wife, who is ever 
ready to cheer him, in her kind, homely way, in 
whatever he undertakesw There is an introdno- 
tion, a chapter on *^ the situation, feeling^ and 
pleasures of an American farmer;^ a dinnissiofQ 
of the question, ^ What is an American t" a loiur 
account of Xantucket and its manners, and of 
Martha's Vineyard; a description of Charleston, 
and a notice of the naturalist Bartram. 

The author of these letters, the contents of 
which we have thus indicated, was a French 
gentleman^ bom in 1781, of a noble fimuly, at 
Caen in Nonnandy, who, at the age of sixteen, 
was sent by his parents to England to complete 
his education, and passed six years there, acqioir- 
ing, among other things, a passion for emigrraon 
to the British colonies. In 1754 he embanked for 
America, and settied npon a farm near New Tork. 
He married the daughter of a merchant In the 
war, his lands were overrun by the British troope, 
AfQiirs of importance, in 1780, requiring his pre- 
sence in England, he obtained permission of Uie 
British commander to cross the lines, and embaik 
with one of his sons from New York. A Fireneh 
fleet on the coast detained the vessel in the har- 
bor, when he was arrested as a spy in the pilaoe, 
and kept in prison for three months. He was re- 
leased on examination, and staled for Dublin, 
where he arrived in December. He travelled to 
London, and finally reached the patenud roo^ In 
France, April 2, 1781, after an absence of twenty- 
seven years. He became a member of the Agn- 
ctdtural Society of Caen, and introduced the cul- 
tivation of the potato into his district £Ba 
Lettere from an American Farmer were first 
written in English : a hmguage which had become 
more familiar to him than his native tongne. and 
pubUshed in 1782, in London.* He translated 

^ nit LdUffrem cm Amm4eam Farm$t Ant Mid* UmIt 

•noMnuiM In liimdoB, In ITM. Written tkos •rMnalbr la 

Kngltoh, tbejr W6rt tramUted by Um Mthor Into ftwA m 

. bli return to bis nntlTo euuntry, wb«rt tbey appenrvd, wlia 

: MkOM nddltloDt, in 1787, wltb tb« tltto, Ldtrm^Ptm (SMmtmr 

I 177tt.iiM7i?d 17S1 Pur M. SI. ^ak» dsCr^^tSmr, fRi. 
anittitdtVAngtaie, Tbtrt vm n sirlitr Fit acb sdMw ti 
1 1764. 
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tliem into TVencli, in which langna^re two editions 
appeared in Paris, in 1784 and 1787. His glow- 
ing and extraivgant pictures of American life 
induced many families to emigrate to the borders 
of the Ohio, where they suffered the extremities 
of famine and fever. His friend, the author Lizay- 
Hamcsia, who trusted to the representations of 
the Scioto company, was one of tlie disappointed. 

In 1783 Creveca?ur returned to New York as 
French consul. He found his house burnt., his 
wife dead, and his children in the hands of a 
stranger, Mr. Flower, a merchant of Boston, who 
had hoen led to talce charge of them by the kind- 
ness CrevecoBur had sho%m to prisoners abroad. 
He was honored br Washington, and retained his 
oflUce till 1703, wLen he returned to his native 
country, residing first at a country-seat near 
Bouen, and afterwards at Sarcelles. Ho em- 
ploTed his leisure in writing a book of his travels 
audi observations in America, which he published 
in three volumes, in Paris, in 1801 : Voyage dans 
la Haute Pensyhanie et dans VEtat de New Yorh^ 
par an Jfembre Adcptjf de la Nation Oneida, 
Traduit et puhUipar Vauteur dee Lettree d'un 
Cultirafeur Auteneain, The translation is on 
affectation, purporting to be from a manuscript 
cast ashore irom a wreck on the Elbe. The work 
is dedicated to Washington in highly complimen- 
tary terms, recapitulating the public events of his 
life, of which the translator had been an observer. 
It contains much interesting matter relating to 
the Indians, the internal improvements of the 
country, agricultnre, and a curious conversation 
on the first peopling and the antiquities of the 
countiy with Fnmklin, whom St, John accompa- 
nied in 1787 to Lancaster, when the sage laid the 
foundation-stone of his (jrerman college at that 
phice. 

Crevecoeur died at Sarcelles, November, 1818, 
leaving behind him a high reputation for worth 
and agreeable personal qualities. 

An interesting notice of tliis writer is published 
in one of the notes to Darlington's biographical 
sketch of John Bartram, from the recollections of 
Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia, who Faw St. John 
in Paris in 1787. lie describes him as in the 
nudst of Parisian society, where the man and his 
book were much admired. He made the return 
voyage homo with liim, and gives this record of 
his impressions of his cliaracter, which is fully in 
unison with the numner of hia book :— " St. John 
was by nature, by education, and by his writings 
a philanthropist; a man of serene temper, and 
pure benevolence. The milk of human kindness 
circulated in every vein. Of manners unas- 
suming ; prompt to serve, slow to censure ; intelli- 
gent, beloved, and highly worthy of the esteem 
and respect he everywhere received. His society 
on shipboard was a treasure.'^ 

Ilazlitt was a great admirer of the freshness 
and enthusiasm of the American Farmer, In one 
of the charming letters addressed to him. Charles 
Lamb interpolates an eiclamation, doubtless from 
Bridcet Ella, "^ O tell Hazlitt not to forget to send 
me the American Farmer, I dare say it is not 
so good as he fimcies; but a book^s a book.**t 

• U«fMrldiiratetiMiaa4ICanlMll,lgr WaUsm XMIm* 
t 6kttlMXMakl»BMUU,y«TMikwas,lS08l 



Hazlitt kept the Farmer in memory, for in 1829^ 
in an article on American Dterature in the Edin^ 
hurgh ReHew^ he bestows all his warmth upon 
him. ^ The American Fanner's Letters,'^ says he, 
** give ns a tolerable idea how American scenery 
and manners may be treated with a lively poetic 
: interest The pictures are sometimes highly co- 
t lorcd, but they are vivid and strikingly charac- 
■ teristic. He gives not only the objects but the 
feelings of a new country. He describes liimself 
as placing his little boy in a chair, screwed to the 
plough winch he guides (to inliole die scent of the 
fresh furrows), Avhile his wife sits knitting under 
a tree at one end of the field. He recounts a bat- 
tle between two snakes with a Homeric gravity 
and exuberance of style. He paints the dazzling, 
almost invisible flutter of the humming-bird"s 
wing : Mr. Moore's airiest verse is not more light 
and evanescent. His account of the manners of 
tlie Nantucket people, their frank simplicity, and 
festive rejoicings after the perils and hardships of 
the whale-fishing, is a true and heartfelt picture. 

The most interesting part oi tlie author's 

work is that where he describes the fir^t indica- 
tions of the breaking-out of the American war — 
the distant murmur of the tempest — the threat- 
ened inroad of the Indians, like an inundation, 
on the peaceful back-settlements : his complaints 
and his auguries are fearful.''* Hazlitt did not 
know the author to be a Frenchman, or he would 
have accounted, in his brilliant way, for the con* 
stitutional vivacity of the book, and its peculiar 
treatment of an American sulject 

AmucAx r4JQftt1i puAiima. 

Tlie instant I enter on my own land, the bright 
idea of property, of exclusive right, of independence, 
exults my mind. Precious soil, I say to m3*sclf, by 
what siugalar custom of law is it, that thou wast 
made to constitute the riches of the freeholder f 
What should we American farmers be, without the 
distinct possession of that soilff It feeds, it clothes 
us; from it we draw even a great exuberancy, our 
best meat, our richest drink, the very honey of our 
bees comes from this privileged spot No wonder 
we should thus cherish its possession, no wonder tliat 
so many Europeans who have never been able to 
say, thfit such portion of land was theira, cross the 
Auantie to realize that hoppinesa This formerly 
rude soil has been eonvertea by my father into a 
pleasant fam, and in return it has established all our 
rights; on it is founded our rank, our freedom, our 
power as citizens, our Importance as inhabitants of 
such a district Tliese images, I must confess, I 
always behold with pleasure, and extend them as. 
far as my imagination can reach: for this is what 
may be called the true and the only philosophy of 
an American fanner. Pray do not laugh fn thus 
seeing an artless eountijman tracing himself through 
the simple modifications of his life; reroemlSar 
that you have reouired it; therefore with ean* 
dour, Oiough with diffidenee, I endeavour to follow 
the thread of my feelings; but I cannot tell you aU. 
Often when I plough my low ground, I place my 
little boy on a chair, which screws to the bsam cf 
the plough— ita motion, and that of the horsss 
please him ; he is perfectly happy, and begins to 
ehat As I lean over the handle, varioos are the 
thoughts whioh crowd into my mind I am now 
doing for him, I say, what my father IbnBsriy M 
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for me; maj God enabU him .to live, tbat he may 
perfonn the same operations, for the tama purpoeea, 
when 1 om worn out and old! I relieve hit mother 
of tome trouble, while I hare him with me; the 
odoriferous furrow exhilaratea his »piriu, and seems | 
to do tiie child a great deal of good, for he looks ■ 
more blooming since 1 have adopted that practice; > 
can more pleasure, more dignity be addea to that | 
primary ocvuimtioni Tlie father thus ploughing 
with hu child, and to feed his family, is inferior 
only to the crapcror of China, plougliiog as an ex- 
ample to bii kingdom. 

S05Q AWB ntmioc. 
Tlie pleasure I receive from the warblings of the 
birds in the spriuf^, is su|)crior to my poor descrip- 
tion, as the coninuinl suoccssiion of their tuneful 
notes, is for ever new to me. I generally rise from 
i>ed about that indistinct interval, which, properly 
■ speaking, is neither night nor day; for this is tlie 
imiment of the most universal vocal choir. Who can 
listen unmoved, to the sweet love tales of our robins, 
told from tree to tree? or to the shrill eat birds I 
The sublime accents of the thrush from on hiffh, 
ahvays retard my steps, that I may listen to the de- 
licious music. Tlie variegated appen ranees of the 
dew drops, as they bang to the different objects, 
must present, even to a clownish imagination, the 
most voluptuous ideaa, The astonishing art which 
all birds display in tlie construction of their nests, ill 

Srovided as we may suppose them with proper tools, 
leir neatness, their convenience, always make me 
ashamed of the slovenlincfis of our houses ; tlieir love 
to their dame, tiieir inces.«ont careful attention, and 
the peculiar songs they address to her, while she 
tediously incubates their egcrs, remind mc of my 
dut}*, could I ever forget it Their affection to their 
helpless little ones, is a lively precept ; and in short, 
the whole economy of what we proudly call the 
brute creation, is admirable in every circumstance; 
and vain man, though adorned with tlie additional 
gift of reason, might learn from the perfection of in- 
stinct, how to regulate the follies, and how to temper 
the errors which this second gift often makes him 
commit This is a subject, on which I have often 
bestowed the most serious thoughts; I have often 
bhished witliin myself, and been greatly astonished, 
when 1 have compared the unerring path they lUl 
follow, all just, all proper, all wise, up to the neces- 
sary degree of perfection, with the coarse, the im- 
pel fe^t s^'stems of men, not merely as governors and 
kin«?s but a^ masters, as hu.«bands, as fathers, as citi- 
zens. But this is a i>anctuar}* in which an ignorant 
farmer must not presume to enter. 



One anecdote I must relate, the circtxmstancet of 
which are as true m they are singular. One of my 
constant walks, when I am at leisure, it in my low- 
lands, where I have tlie pleasure of seeing my cattle, 
horsed, and colts. Exuberant grass replenishes all 
my fields, tlic best representative of our wealth ; In 
tlie middle of that track, I have cut a ditch eight 
feet wide, the banks of which nature adornt every 
spring with the wild talendino, and other flowering 
weeds, which, on these luxuriant groundi, shoot ap 
to a great height Over this ditch 1 liave erected a 
bridge, capable of bearing a loaded waggon; on 
each side 1 carefully tow every year tome gralnt of 
hemp, which rise to tJie height of fifteen fcet, to 
atrong and* to full of Umbt, ai to resemble young 
trees: I once ascended tme of tliem four feet above 
uo ground. Tliete produce natural arboun, ren- 
dered often still more eompaet by tlie attlttance of 



an annual creeping plant, which we call a Tine^ thai 
never fails to entwine ittdf ainons their braaeheth 
and always produces a very detiraole shade From 
tliis simple grove I have amused myself an hundred 
times in ob^*rving the great number of bumminc 
birds with which our country abounds: the wild 
blossoms every where attract the attention of these 
birds, which, like beet, tubtist by tuctioo. From 
thii retreat I distinctly watch them in all thdr va- 
rious attitudes; but their flight it to rapid that yoa 
cannot distinguish tlie motion of their winga. Oa 
this little binl, nature hat profusely lavialied her 
most tplendid colours; the most perfect azure, the 
most b^utiful gold, the mott dazzUnc red. are for 
ever in contrast, and help to embellish the plumet 
of hit majestic head. The richest pallet of the moat 
luxuriant painter, could never invent any thing to 
be compared to the variegated tints with which thin 
insect bird is arrayed. Its bill it at long and as 
tharp as a coarse sewing needle ; like the bee, nature 
has taught it to find out, in the ealix of flowert and 
blossoms, tliose mellifluout particlet that terve it for 
tufficient food ; and yet it teems to leave them ub- 
tonclied, nndeprived of anything that our eyet eoa 
possibly distinguish. When it feed^ it nppeara as 
if immoveable, though continually on the win^ ; andf 
sometimes, from what motives f know not, it will 
tear and lacerate flowers into a hundred piecea: 
for, strange to tell, tliey are the mott irascible of tbn 
feathered tribe. AVhere do pasuont find room in eo 
diminutive a body ff Tliey often fight with the foiy 
of lions, until one of the combatantt foils a saciifiee 
and diesL AVhen fatigued, it hot often perched 
within a few feet of me, and on tueh favourable op- 
portunities I have surveyed it with the most minute 
attention. Its little eyes appear like diamond^ re- 
flecting light on every tide: mott el«|^ntly finitbed 
in all parts, it it a miniature work m our great pn- 
rcDt; who teemt to have formed it the tmalltrt,. 
aud at tlie tame time the mott beautifiil of ihm 
winged tpeeieti 

A twnanr win raAvmii.* 

In the year 1787 I accompanied the vcoerabln 
Franklin, at that tim< Governor of Penntylvania, o^ 
a jonmc}' to Lancaster, where he had been invited 
to lay the cornerstone of a eoU^K, which he had 
founded there for the GermaaOi In the evettit^ oC 
the day of the ceremony, we were talking of the dif- 
ferent nations which inhabit the continent, of their 
aversion to agriculture, Ae^ when one of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the city taid to him : 

** Governor, where do you think these nationi 
came from! Do yon consider them aborigineal 
Have you heard of the ancient fortificationt and 
tombt which have been recently diacovered in the 
wettf- 

" Those who inhabit the two Floridai,* he replied, 
'* and lower Louitiaiia, tay, that they came from ttm 
mountains of Mexica I ^onld be inclined to be- 
lieve it If we may judge of the Etquimanz of tli« 
eoatts of Labrador {the most tavage men known) hj 
the foiniest of their complexion, the color of their 
eyet, and their enormout beards, they are originally 
from tlie north of Europe, whence &ey enme nl a 
very remote period. At to the other natlona of thin 
continent, it teemt difficult to imagine from what 
stock they can be descended. To atrign them na 
Atiatio and Tartar origin, to nmert that Uiey crotied 
Behring 8traita, and spread themadvet over this 
continent, shocks all onr notions of prbbahOily. 
How, indeed, can we eoneeive that utm 
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naked, anned vitK horn and arrows, could hare \ 
undertaken a journey of a thousand leagues through ■ 
thick forests or impenetrable marshes, accompanied 
by their wives and children, with no means of sub- ■ 
nstence, save what they derived from hunting? | 
What could have been the motives of such an emi- • 
gration I If it were the severe cold of their own I 
country, why should they have advanced to Hud- ; 
son's Bay and Lower Canada! Why have they not ' 
stopped on their way at the benutiml plains on the , 
banks of the Missouri, the Minnesota, the Mississippi, 
or the Illinois! But it will be said, they did settle ' 
there, and those with whom we are ac<|uaintcd are 
but the surplus population of these ancient emigra- 
tions. If it were so, we should discover some an alogy 
between their languages: and it is ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, that the languages of the Kadouassees 
and Padoukas no more resemble the Chippewa, the 
Mohawk, or the Abenaki, than they do tne jargon 
of Kamschatka. 

** On the other hand,** be continued, " how can 
we suppose them to be the aborigines of a region 
like tins, wliich produces scarcely any fruits or 
plants on which the primitive man could have sub- 
•isted until he had learned to make a bow and ar- 
row, harpoon a fish, and kindle a fire f Uow could 
these first families have resisted the inclemency of 
the seasons, the stings of insects, the attacks of 
carnivorous animals! The warm climates, there- 
fore, and those that abound in natural fruits, must 
have been the cradle of the human race; it was 
from the bosom of these favored regions that the 
exuberant portion of the early communities gradu- 
ally spread over the rest of the world. Whence 
came tlie nations which inhabit this continent, those 
we meet with in New Zealand, New Holland, and 
the islands of the Pacific ! Why have the people of 
the old world been civilized for thousands of ages, 
while those of the new still remain plunged in igno- 
rance and barbarism! Has this hemisphere more 
recently emerged from the bosom of the waters! 
These questions, and a thousand others we might 
ask, will erer be to na, frail beings, like a vast 
desert where the wandering eye sees not the small- 
est bush on which it may reposei 

** This planet is venr old," he continued. " Like the 
works of Homer and Hesiod, who^ can saj through 
bow many editions it has passed in the immensity 
of ages ! The rent continents, the straits, the gulfs, 
the islands, the shallows of the ocean, are but vast 
fragments on which, as on the planks of some 
wrecked vessel, the men of former generations who 
escaped these commotions, have produced new po- 
pulations. Time, so precious to us, the creatures of 
n moment, Is nothinff to nature. Who eon tell us 
when the earth will again experience these fatal 
catastrophes, to which, it appears to me, to be as 
much exposed in its annual revolutions, as are the 
Tessels which cross the sens to be dashed in pieces 
on a sunken rock ! The near approach or contact 
ci one of those globes whose elliptical and mys- 
terious eonrses are ]>erhaps the agents of our desti- 
nies, some variation in its annual or diurnal rotation, 
in the ineUnation of its axis or the equilibrium of the 
seas, miffht change its climate^ and render it long 
nninhabitabla. 

** As to yoor third qnestion,** continued the gover- 
nor, ** I will give yon some reflections which occurred 
to me on reading the papers lately presented to onr 
philosophical society by Generals Yamum and Par- 
sons, and Captains John Hart and Seijeont, in rela- 
tion to the entrenched camps and other indicationa 
of an ancient population, of whom tradition has 
transmitted no aceonnt to oar indigenous popula- 
In tniTdlinf through tlie pArto of this sUU 



beyond the Alleghanies, we often find on the Ugh 
ground near the rivers remains of parapets and 
ditches covered with lolly trees. Almost tJie wh<de 
of the peninsula of Muskinghum is occupied by a 
vast fortified camp. It is composed of three square 
inclosures; the central one, which is the larsest, 
has a communication with the former bed otthe 
river, whose waters appear to have retreated nearly 
three hundred feet Tiiese indosares are formed by 
ditches and parapets of earth, in which no cut stones 
or brick have been found. The centre is occupied 
by conical elevations of difierent diameters and 
heights Each of these inch«urcs appears to have 
had a cemetery. As a proof of the high antiquity 
of these works, we are assured, as an undisputed 
fact, timt Uie bones are converted into calcareous 
matter, and that the veectable soil witli which these 
fortifications are covered, and which has been funned 
merely by the falling off of the leaves and of the 
fragments of trees, is almost as tliick as in the places 
around about them. Two other camps have been 
likewise discovered in the neighbourhood of Lexing- 
ton. The area of the first is six acres, that of the 
second, three. Tlie fragments of earthenware which 
have been found in digging are of a composition un- 
known to our Indiana 

" On Paint Creek, a branch of the Scioto, there 
has been found a series of these fortified inclosures. 
extending as lar as the Ohio, and even south of that 
river. ^ {Similar works have been discovered in the 
two Miamis, at a distance of more than twenty 
miles, and likewise on Big Grave Creek. Tliese 
last are only a series of elevated redoubts on the 
banks of these rivers at unequal distances apart 
Those which have been found on Big Black Creek, 
and at Byo Pierre, in the neighborhood of the Mis- 
sissippi, appear to have been embankments intended 
to protect the inhabitants from the inundations of 
tlie river. 

" At a distance of five hundred leagues from the 
sea, on the eastern shore of Lake Pcppin (which is 
only an extension of the Mississippi), Can'cr found 
considerable remains of entrenchments made, like 
the former, of earth, and covered with high wooda 
Tne barrows lately discovered in Kentucky and 
elsewhere, are cones of different diameters and 
heights; they are covered with a thick layer of 
earth, and resemble, although smaller, those which 
are still seen in Asia and some parts of Europe. 
The first row of bodies lies upon flat stones, witli 
which the whole of the bottom is paved: these are 
covered over with new layers, serving as beds for 
other bodies placed like the former, and m on to the 
top. As in tne fortifications on the Muskinghum, we 
meet witli no signs of mortar, and no traces of the 
hanuner. Tlie new state of Tennessee is full of these 
tombs, and several eaves have also been discovered 
there in which bones have been found. 

"In the neighborhood of several Cherokee vil- 
lages, in Keowe, Stcccoe, Siniea, Ac, there have 
b^n found terraces, pyramids, or artificial hills, of 
great height, whose origin was unknown to the 
inhabitants whom the Cherokees drove out at the 
time of their invasion, nearly two centuries aco. 
The same artificial heights, the same proofs of the 
residence and power of ancient naUoos, are also 
found in (he two Floridos, on the banks d the 
Oakmulgee, at Taensa* on the Alabama, Ae. 

**At what period, by what people, were these 
worin constructed! what degree d civilisation 
had this people reached! Were they acquainted 
with the use of iron! What has beeonia of then f 
Con wo conceive that nations snflkiently powerftil 
to have raised sodi considerable fortifiMtions, and 
who WUd thtlr dead with tneh religioat oare, oan 
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luire been de»trojcd and replaced by the ignormnt 
and burharoiM hon)e4 we Me abuut lu at the preneni 
duyf Could the ealamitiei occiMioned by a long 
»tate of war hare cffnced the la«i traces of their 
civilixAtion and brought them back to the primitive 
condition of huiitorn f Are our ludiaui the deeeend- 
aiiU of that ancient |»oople t 

«' Such are the doubu and conjectures which arise 
in oar mind-* on coiitcni plating the traces of the pas- 
sji<;c and existence of the nations which inhabited 
the regions of the we^t; traces which are not ynf- 
ficicnt to guiile us in the vagueness of the pait 
Although neither ann^ nor instruments of iron Iiave 
yet been dii^covcred, how can we conceive that they 
could dig such docj) ditdies, or raise such larse 
maASCi of cirth, without tlic aid of that mctuif 
Thi4 ancient ]><> >}ilc mn»t hare hnd chiefs, and been 
subji'ct to laws; for without the boud^ of subordina- 
tio'i, how could they have collected and kept to- 
e<>thor !><> great a number of workmen f Tliey must 
have bco:i acquainted with agriculture, since the 
prolu'.'tiof the cha<e would never have suiRccd to 
support them. The extent of these cami>s aUo 

S roves that the number of the troops dci^tined to 
creiid these work.<«, and that of the families to 
which, in moments of danger, they afforded an 
a'*ylum, was immense. The cemeteries prove thai 
t!i«*y s«ijounicd there n long time. Tliis people must 
therefore have bee.i much further advanced m civil- 
ization than our Indiana. 

•* WJien the |>opulation of the United States shall 
have KjTond over every part of that vast and beauti« 
ful ropio.i, our posterity, nided bj' new dlscoveriesi 
may iJicn perhn^)s form more satisfactory conjee> 
ture.^ What a licld for reflection ! A new conti- 
nent, which, at some unknown period, appears to 
have been inhabited by ogricultural ana warlike 
nations ! AVerc it not for my advanced age, I would 
myself cross the mountains to examine those old 
military works. Pcrhai^s n eareful and minute 
iii$*]>ection would give rise to conjectures which 
now elude all the combinationa of Uie mind." 

THE UBRABT COMPANY OF PniL.VDELPIUA. 
The first record of tliis instittitiou is as foUows: 

Tlic minutes of mo, Joseph Brcintnall, Secretary 
to the Directors of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, with Bucli of the minutes of the same direc- 
tors as they order mo to make, begun on tlie 8th 
day of November, 1731. By virtue of tlie deed or 
instrument of the said company, dated the first day 
ofjolylast ^ 

pie sni<l instrument being eo:npleted by fifty sub- 
script iojis, 1 subacribcd my name to the following 
summons or noliec which Benjamiu FraulUn eeut 
by a mcsionger, viji : 

"To Benjamin Franklio, Tboroos Ilopkinson, Wil- 
liam Parsons, Philip Syng, jun., Thomas Godfrey, 
Anthony Nicholn«, Thomas Cadwnlader, John 
J>ac8, jun., Robert Grace, and Ia.iac Pcnington. 
Gentlemen,— The subscription to the library being 
completed, you the directors appointed In the in- 
istrumcnt, arc doi^ircd to meet this evening at 6 
©clock, at the house of Nicholas Scull, to tAke bond 
of the treasurer for the faithful perfonnance of HU 
trus^ and to consider of and api)oint a proper time 
for the payment of the money tubscribed, and other 
unUors relating to tlio said Ubrary. 

PhiUd., 8th Nov.. nSL-'"^ ^''^^ ^'^• 
William Ooloinan WM at thU meoHng dceted 
I S""*^' '^"'^ ■'^®*^ ? ^^<1 ^5th iinruti«i for tbe 
itiU perfuniianoo of hit datiea. Tlie prioa of 
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aharcs waa fixed at forty AllKne* mcIi, «Bd tan 

' were .it onoe duiM»sed o^ but acme dilBeBlrr «)v 

experienced in oollectliig the amoonta. *At a 

meeting on the 29t1i of Morrfa, 173S, it wa* 

dcteniuiied to proceCil to the purchase of books, 

, and Thomas Godfrey having reported that Jaane^ 

i I^ogan had exprcs!«ed a williiignesa to giwe adxire 

a<i to their selection, it was ordered that Tboiii*s 

Godfrey wait on Mr. Logan, ^ a gentleman of 

imivenud learning and the h^ jndge of bouks la 

these ixirta,^ and accept his offer. 

Tlie list was made ont and intmsted to Thomas 

Ilopkinson, who was about sailing for Engiand, 

with a draft on London in his iavor of j&lo ftef^ 

ling. Charles Brockden (the undo of Dix^ekdcn 

Bri»wn) having executed the original oonstitatioa 

withoat charge, was presented with a ahare in 

, the association. Breintnall was excused from 

, the payment of annnal dues fiir »is years in eon- 

I sideration of his services as secretary ; Syn^ two 

vears, for engraving the seal of the company^ and 

, Frnnklin two years, for printing notices to'ddin- 

, quent subscribers. 

Tlie books arrived in October, 1782, with Hie 

addition of a donation of ^ Sir Isaao Newton^ 

; Phi1osK>phy'* and ""Phihp MiUerV Gardoier^ 

{ Dictionary,^ from Peter GolUnson. Tliey wane 

: dt'i)0!ated in " Robert Grace's chamber, at h&a 

j house in Jones Alley i"" Lonis Tiinothee, the oocn- 

{ i>aut of the house, was apiK>inted Ebnurian« 

I and the collection opened on ^\ edn^days from 2 

to 3 P.X. and on Saturdays from 10 ▲.x. to 4 pjl 

to subscribers who were to be allowed to take 

books out, while *^ any civil gentleman** was to be 

i)ermitted to examine the books on the premiaaL 

Both privileges were extended to Mr. Logan, 

though not a iiieiuber of the Company. 

In December, 1732, Dr. Franklm prepared and 
printed a catalogue without charge, ^n the 29d 
of February, 1733, the Mi nimiber of sobecribers 
originally contemplated, was filled up by the ad- 
dition ot the fiftieth, Joseph Giowden. The first 
American donor was William Rawle, who pre- 
sented, on the 12th of March, 1733, a set of tbe 
works of Edmund Spenser, in six volnmea. On 
the fifteenth of May following, an address was 
drawn np and prc^nted to Thomas Fenn, the 
son of William, proprietor of the colony. soHciting 
his lud, which was responded to by the {^ or 
several articleis and in 1737, by the promise of a 
lot of ground for a building. In May. 1736, Peon 
presented on air-pump, aooompanied by a oom- 
plimentory letter, which commencea^ 

** Gentlemen,— It alwaya ^ves me pleasore 
when I tliink of tlie Library Company of Phila* 
delphia, as they were the first tliat enooomged 
knowle<]ffe and learning in the province of Penii* 
sylvania/' 

The praise is not ill deserved, a% atthe time of 
its fonndation. there was not even a good book- 
store accessible nearer tlian Boston. 

In 1788, tlie institution received a donation of 
£58 Os. 8d. fhrni Dr. Walter Sydaerfe. of AntigVL 
On tiio 7th of April, 1740, the nnmber of men- 
ben having in tlie meanwhile increased Id 
seventy-four, the library waa removed '^to ths 
npiier room of the westeminont oflka oTtiis 
State nouse,** by permlarion of the AasemUy. 

In 1702. the k>t of ground prorolaed la 1737 Ij 
tlia Peon fiunily, waa ooaveyed to tbe faiititatfoa. 
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It VTM »timted in Chertniit^ near Ninth street, 
and for several years yielded a small revenue. 
^ Franklin at various times served in the direc- 
tion, whicli also includes the names of Charles 
Tliomson, John Dickinson, Francis IIo])kinson, 
and others of high reputation. In 17G7, "a 
vroman^s hand, taken from an Ejn-ptian mummy. 
In g«)od preservation," from Ikiijauiin Wei't, was 
brought home by tlie librarian, Francis Ilopkin- 
son, for the museum. This collection receive<l for 
some time donations of similar curious trifles, 
which were until recently exhibited in the rooms. 
In 17C8 the price of a share was raised to £10, 
and on the thirteenth of March, the Union Li- 
brary Comjiany unite<l with the institution, the 
books and library house in Tliird Street, in which 
they had been deposite<l, Wing included in the 
transfer. In 1771 the Ass<»c]ation Library Com- 
pany and the Amicable Coiiijiany were also incor- 
porated with tbe institution. Tlie collections 
thus ac(|nired seem to have been of small value. 

In 1773 the books were removed to the second ; 
floor of Carpenters' Hall, which was rented for ' 
tlie purpose, and the Hbrary was for the first time • 
opened daily, from two to seven p.m. The libra- ' 
nan's salary was fixed at £G0. Large additions 
were made to the cabinet of coins about the ! 
satne time. 

On the assembUge of Congress, in 1774, the 
free use of its library was tendered to its members. I 
Tlie war retarded the pn>gress of the comiwiny. 
In 1777 the room was occupied as a hospital. | 
In the same year the comiiany received a hand- | 
some beque:$t of books by tlie will of James 



In 1784 the Library Company nnited with the 
American Philosouhical Society in a petition for 
lots of ground on tlie state-house square, on which 
to erect buildings for tlieir separate accomiiuHla- 
tion, which were to correspond in a]>pearance, 
and face on Fi Ah and Sixth Streets. No action 
was taken on the petition, but the Philosopliical 
Society finally succeede«l in obtaining a grant on 
Rfth Street, the locality proposed for the Library 
Comnany. Subsequent endeavors, in which Dr. 
Franklin, as President of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, took a prominent jiart, were inade to unite 
the two institutions under the same roof, but 
without SQOoest. 







square, laid. It bears an inscription prepared by 
Fniiiklin, with the exception of the portions 
rolating to himself, whidi were added by the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge. 

Bfi it remembered. 

In honour of tbe Pbiladclpbia youth, 

(tben cbicfly artificers) 

that in MDCCXXXI, 

tliey cbccrfully 

at tlic inslauce of Bcnjnroin FraDklin, 

one of their number, 

instituted the Philndclnbia Library, 

which, though soinll at first, 

is become highly valuable, and extensively useful, 

and which the walls of this edifice 

aic now destined to contain and pio^erve; 

the first stone of whose foundatiou 

was here placed 
the thirty-first day of August, 1789L 

The building, from the design of Dr. William 
Tliomton, who received a share as his compensa- 
tion, was completed, and the books removed and 
arranged by the close of the year 1790. The 
library was then opened daily from one o'clock to 
sunset, and the Ubrarian's salary fixed at £100. 
William Bingham, a wealthy and liberal citizen, 
having beard that the directors intended to place a 
stntuo of Franklin on a niche in tbe front of the 
building, volunteered to present such a work to 
theiiibtitution. A bust and full length drawing 
of the original were sent to Italy for the guidance 
of the artist by whom the statue, which still graces 
the niche, was cxecute<l. During the construction 
of the edifice, a nunil)er of apprentices engaged 
on the work were allowe<l by their masters to 
give an amount of labor equivalent to the pur- 
chase money of a share, and tlius constitute them- 
selves mciiibers, an incident creditable to all 
concerned. 

In January, 1701, tlie free use of the library 
was tendered to the Pre>ident and Congress of 
the United States, and in tlie following year an 
addition made to the building, for the accommo- 
dation of the Loganian library, a collection of 
which we have already given an account.* 

In tlie same year, the manuscripts of John 
Fitch, relating to the steam-engine, were deposited 
in the library, with a condition tliat they bhonld 
remain unopened until tlie year 1823. 

In 1768 a portion of tlie collections of IMerro 
du Simiciire was purchased, on his decease. 

John Adams, writing from Philadelphia, Au- 
gust U, 1776, 1 



TiM Philadelphia lAmy. 

Ta 1789 ih« Ions contemplated intention of 

•erecting a auitable bnilding for the library was 

carried into c^flTeet, and the oomer-slone of the 

edifice on FiiUi Street, laolnf tlie ■tete-honie 



There is a gentleman here of Freaeh extraction, 
whose name is Du Simitiere, a painter by proiestion, 
whose designs are verv ingenious^ and his drawings 
well executetL lie bos been applied to for his 
advice. I waited on him yesteraoy, and saw his 
sketchei^ For the medal he proposes, Liberty, with 
her spear and nileiis, leaning on General Washioff* 
ton. Tlie British fleet in fiooton harbor with all 
their items towards the town, the Ameriean troops 
marching in. For the seal, he proposes, The ams 
of the several nations from whence America hoa 
been |)eo|4ed, as English, booteh, Irish, puteli, Gcr> 
man, Ac, each in a shield. Oa one side of them, 
liberty with her pilens, oa the other a rifler in hi* 
uniform, with his rifle gun ia one hand, and hia 
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iomaliawk In the other. ThUdre^t and theM triors 
with this kind of armor boing peculiar to America, 
iinlcte the drcsa va« known to the Ronianti Dr. 
Franklin showed mo jcstenlaT a book, containing 
an account of the dreft^OB of all the Koman toldieri, 
one of which appeared exactly like it. Tlii« &I. du 
Simitiure ift a very curious man. lie has begun a 
collection of materials for a history of this revolu- 
tion. Ue begins with the first advices of the tea 
shii^ He cuts out of the news]>apers every scrap 
of intelligence, and every piece of siteculation, and 
|>nstes it upon dean paper, arranging them under 
t!ie head of that State to which they liclong, and in- 
tends to bind them up in volumes He lias a list of 
every speculation and pamphlet concerning indepen- 
dence, and another of those concerning forms of go- 
vernment 

Tlicso scraps and pamphlets form a valuable, 
tiiough b^* no means complete, collection of the 
fugitive literature of the period. 

A collection of ** Thirteen portraits of Ameri- 
can legislators, patriots, and soldiers, who dis- 
tinguished themsdves in rendering 
their conntiy independent^viz. Ge- 
neral Washington, Gen. baron do 
Steuben, Silas Deane, Gen. Reed, 
Gov. Morris, <Tcn. Gates, John Jay, 
W. H. Drayton, Henry Lanrons, 
Charles Thomson, S. Huntingdon, 
J. Dickenson, Gen. Arnold. Drawn 
from the life by Dn Siraitidra, 
painter and member of the rhiJo9onhical So- 
ciety in Philadelphia, and engraved by Mr. B. 
Beading,^ was published in London in 1783. 
Tlie engravings arc good, and that of Washing- 
ton (a profile) is qoite different from any others 
in circulation. 

In 1798, the price of shares was changed to 
their present value, $40. 

In 1799, a Taluable collection of manuscripts 
relating to the history of Ireland, and including 
the original Correspondence of James I. with the 
Privy Council of that country, from 1608 to 1615 
inclusive, was presented by William Cox, and in 
1804 the institution was stUl further enriched by 
the bequest of one thousand pounds from John 
Bleakly, and of a very valuable collection of rare 
and curious books, mduding many richly illus- 
trated volumes, from the Rev. Samuel Preston, a 
friend of Benjamin West, to whose suggestion 
the library is indebted for the gift 

Another bequest was received in 1828, by the 
will of William Mackende, of five hundred rare 
and valuable volnme^* 

The library now nnmben 65,000 rolnmes. It 
has, until recently, been for several years under 
the care of John Jay Smith, as librarian, a gen- 
tleman to whom the public are indebted for the 
publication of a Urge and valuable collecUon of 
fac-similes of mannscript documents and sjicci- 
mens of early and revolutionair newspaper and 
other cario8ities.t On Mr. Smithes resignation, in 



•Kotss^fer a nMoiyorttMLitosryOoBpsaysrPlillsdtl- 

i Mr. SmlUi was for maay jesfs thasdltorsr WsMlsliaica- 
kUnc Library. Ho U the ootbor of 
A Bummer^ Jsnnt seross th* Water. Mj J. Jsgr Smith, 

.Mkhsux's Brivs of North Amoikn T^ms. Edttfd, with 
■ol«s» fegr J. Jar Bnttk B vok Sv«^ Phllsdelphhs WU 



1851, he was succeeded by bis ton Uoyd P. Smith, 
Esq., under whose care an additional volume to 
the catalogue, published in two volnines 8vo., in 
1835, has been prepared, which will render stiB 
more accessible to the public, the rare pamphletft 
and fugitive literature reUting to the nisttory cf 
the countiy, scattered throngh the collectioo. 

0£6bOB WASHISGTON. 
TiiK name of Washington may be introduoed in a 
collection of American literature, ratlier to grace 
it Uian do lienor to him. In any strict sense of 
tlie word, Washington was not a literaiy man ; 
he never exercised his mind in composition on any 
of those topics abstracted from common life, or its 
affiiirs, which demanded either art or invention. 
He prepared no book of elaborate industry. — 
Yet he was always s<*nipulou8ly attentive to the 
claims of literature ; elegant and punctilious intfa« 
acknowledgment of compliments from authors 
and learned institutions ; and had formed a s^ls 




which is so pecnliar that it may be recognised by 
its own ear-mark. Ho was for nearly the whole 
of his life actively employed, a considerable part 
of the time in the field, where the pen was oftener 
in his hand than the sword. Though he prodpo- 
ed no compositions which may be disnified with 
the title of " works," the collection of his "writ- 
ings,*^ in the selection of Mr. Sparks, fills twelve 
large octavo volumes. As embraced in the folio 
series of Mr. Force, the number will be greatly 
increased. In the chronicle of American litera- 
ture, if it were only for their historical material, 
some mention of these papers would be neo cs s aiy . 
In 1754, Washington appeared as an anthor in 
the publication at Williamsburg, Virnnia, and in 
London, of his Journal of his prooeeding " to and 
from the French of the Ohio,^ a brief tract, wliich 
he hastilv wrote from theroagh minates taken oo 
his expedition. 

The Letters of Washington eariy attracted at- 
tention, and several publications of them were 
made in 1777, in 1795 and *6, in tiie penMal of 
which the reader should be on his guard to doIb 
the anthenticity, a number of these oompositioiM 
being spurious. Washington's respect for Ub 
character led him to prepare a careful list of tiiB 
fabrications, which he transmitted in a letter to 
Timotiiy Pickering, then Secretary of State.* The 
publication by Mr. Sparks of Washington's writ- 
ings, a selection from the oorreqxmdenoai ad- 
drosses, messages, and other papon, was oom- 

AiMriesa Hlstoflcsl and Xitcronr Oukslllsa. By J. F. 
WstiionsndJ.Js7 8mlth. SvoKIiqw Phllodtf^phto, IMT, 
andNcwTmrk,tS51. _ 

OlebratedTHaUofsttOoaatriNi IvoLSm PhOsd^pUs. 

isaa 

Lettm sf Pr. Blebsfd Hffl oM his Bssc ^ad s at t UMW 
J.Js7Bmlth. Privately jirlatM. Bvo. PhlMrtphmgH 
• To Timothy Plckt'iffiib PhOada<|ihh> Msreh % im^- 
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pleted by liiin in 1887; and b the most accessible 
work in which the uiind of 'VTosliington con be 
proi)crly stiulicO, as he himself pkced its decisions 
uiK>n record. 

As a question not long Binco arose with respect 
to Mr. Sjmrks's editor.-liii), -which enlisted several 
distinguislied conibat.-iiit;:, it may not bo amiss to 
present a brief account of it. 

The chief publications on the matter consist of, 
firsts a pai>er by '' Frinr Lubin," in the Evening 
Post, Feb. 12, 1851, then the notice in the ap- 
]>en(lix of Lord Mahon^s sixth volume of his His- 
tory of England,* which drew forth from Mr. 
Sparks, A licply to tk^ Stricttires of Lord Mahon 
and oth€n, on the mode of Editing ths Writings of 
Washington^ 1853 ; next a letter of Lord Mahon 
in 1852, addre^^sed to Mr. Sparks, being A He- 
joinder to hi* Reply to tlie Strietvres^ dfc, to 
which Mr, Sparks replied in his Letter to Lord, 
JUahon, being an Answer to his Letter addressed 
to the Editor of Washington's Writings, dated 
Camb. Oct. 25, 1852. Here the matter rested, 
till Mr. TVilliani B. Reed published a Hepriut of 
the Original Letters from Washington to Jo' 
seph JidC'l^ duriny the American Jiecolution, re- 
ferred to in the Pamphlets of Lord Mafion and 
Mr. Sf)arl's. Phil. Kov. IG, 1852. Tomeetthia 
Mr. bparks published a third pamnhlet, 7?e- 
marUona " Reprint,'^ <C«., dated April 20, 1853. 
Tlie controversy may thus be summed up. Mr. 
Sparks was charged, on the evidences of discre- 
pancies seen in a comparison of his reprint of 
Washington's Letters to Joseph Heed, with the 
Letters a^ pnbli.<^hed in the Kced Memoirs by W. 
B. Reed, with omissions and alterations atlect- 
ing the integrity of the coiTe*:i)ondence. The 
alterations were charged to be for the puriwse of 
putting a better appearance on the war, and 
amending the style of the writer. To the 
omissions, Mr, Sparks replied that he never in- 
tended to Dublish tlie whole, as he had declared 
in his preface ; and to this it was answered that 
if so, the omissions should have been noted where 
they occur by asterisks and foot-notes. Mr. 
Sparks justified himself from the imputation of a 
prejudiced or local purpose in the omissions. 
Several of the alleged alterations turned out to be 
defects, not in Mr. Sjmrks^s edition, bnt in Mr. 
Reed*s ; and others arose from discrepancies be- 
tween the letters sent by Washington, and his 
copy of them in the letter books. A few cases 
of alteration of Washington's phraseology Mr. 
Sparks acknowledged, but stated his sense of their 
shght importance, and his good intentions in the 
nmtter. It may be BOid that all parties were 
taught something by the discussion ; for errors 
of party Jndginent and of fiict were corrected on 
aU sides. 
There have been acveral distinct publications 

. of ports of Washinffton*s Writings, which afford 
matter of literary mterest. Of these, the most 
important is in reference to the Farewell Address 
to the People qf the United States rf Ameriea. 

The history of this composition would seem t«> 
refer ito authorship In various proportiona to 
Madison, Ilamiltoo, and Washington himself. 



The fin.t wos charged bv the President in 1792, 
on the n))pn)ticliiiig conclusion of his term of of- 
fice, to a:^e'ist him in tlie preparation of a farewell 
pa{)er, for which he lurnishcd the chief points. 
Madison put tliem briefly into sliape ; but Wash- 
ington accepting a second tenti of office, the ad- 
di\?ss wos not called for at that time. On his sub- 
sequent retirement, his intimacy with Madison, in 
the course of political allairs, had somewhat abat- 
ed, and Hamilton was consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the required pai)er. Washington wrote 
liis views, and commitlctl them to Hamilton, who, 
instead of making amendments on the copy, wrote 
out a new pajxfr, including Washington's original 
draft, which he sent to the President, who then 
apix^nrs to have re-written it and submitted it again 
for revision to ILamilton and Jay. The copy en- 
tirely in Washington's own handwriting, marked 
with corrections and erasures, which was sent to 
the printer, Claypoole, and from which the ad- 
dress was first published, is now in tlie |X)ssession 
of Mr. James I^nox of New York, by whom it 
has been printed with a careful marking of all the 
erasures.* It is considered by Mr. Lenox that 
this is Washington's second draft of the pa})er, 
altered bv him after he hod received the Uamil- 
ton and Jay revision. 

It is impossible to determine accurately the 
res[)ectiTe shares of Hamilton and Washington in 
the langua^ The idea of the M'hole was pro- 
jected by Washington, and so far as can be le:imt, 
the parts were mostly contrived and put into 
shape by him. Tlie (ieli1>cration and intelligent 
couiK*erbc>towcd ujwn the work, prove<l by the 
Madistm, Hamilton, and Jay letters on tlie" subject, 
so far from detracting from Washington's own 
labors, add f urtlier value to t hem. I le had a pub- 
lic duty to )Krfonn, and he took pains to disckargc 
it in the m«x^t ellective manner. Tlie pride of 
literary authorship sinks before such considera- 
tions. Yet the temper of this poi^r is eminently 
Washingtonian. It is uidike any composition of 
Madison or Hamilton, in a certain considerate 
moral tone which di.>tinguislied all Washington's 
writings. It is stamped by the position, the 
diaracter, and the very tunis of phrase of the 
great man who gave it to his country. 

A publication representing a hirge part of 
Washington's cares and nleasure<s'w*a'%IHiblished in 
London in 1800, and ^^ tied icn ted to tlie American 
Peo))lc," the Letters from his .Bteelfeney Oeorge 
Washington, President o^ the United States ^f 
Ameriea, to Sir John SineMr, Bart^ MJ*^ on 
Agrienltvral and other Interesting 7bj9t«t. JE>i- 
graved from the original letters, so as to he em 
eraet fao-Mmih of the hand^eriting of that eelO' 
hmtea character^ 

A folio Tolnme of ^* Monuments of Wa-liing- 
ton*B Patriotism,'^ was pnblislied in 1811, in a 
third edition, containing among other tilings a fac- 
simile of Washington's Aeeonnt of his expenses 
during the Jietolutionary War in his own hand* 
trri7t;i7— 4ho only payment he woidd consent to 
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receive fW>in the country. There are tUxty-tiz 

l>a«;c:9 of the account*.* 

the handwriting of Washington, large, lihera), 
and flowing, might he aco^ntJil as proof of the 
honesty of the tigtircs.f InUee<l this same hand- 
writing is a capital index of tlie style of all the 
Icttor-s and may help us to what we would say of 
its cliarnctcristics. It is open, manly, and nni- 
fonn, with notliing mince<l, affected, or oon- 
trnctcd. It has neither the precise nor the slovenly 
stylo wliicli scholars variously fall into ; hut a cer- 
tain gnmdcur of the countenance of tlie man 
seems to look through it. Second to its main 
quality of truthf«ilncs.<, saying no more than tlie 
writer was ready to abide by, is its amenity and 
considerate courtesy. AVnHhington had, at ddf- 
terent tiinc<*, many unpleasant truths to teD; bat 
lie could always convey them in the language of 
a gentleman. He wrote like a man of large and 
clear view.^. Ilis position, which was on an emi- 
nence, obliterated minor niceties and shades which 
mi^Iit have given achann to his writings in other 
w.alks of life. This should always be remembered, 
that Washington lived in the eye of the public, 
and thought, spoke, and wrote under the respon- 
sibility of the empire. Let his writings be com- 
pared with tho«!e of other rulers and commandenu 
he will be found to hold his rank nobly, as wcS 
intellei'tuaUy as politically. There will be found, 
too, a variety in his troatincnt of different tonics 
and occii'iions. lie can compliment a friend in 
playfnl happv terms on his marriage, as well as 
thnniler his deni.ind.s for a pro[>er attention to the 

. interestH of the country at the doors of Congress. 
Never vulgar, he frequently uses colloquial phra- 
ses with effect, and, unsiisj)ected of being a poet, 
is fond of figurative expressions. In fine, a critical 
examination of the writings of Washington will 
show that the man here, as in other lights, will 
soffer nothing by a minute inspection. 

JOHN DICKINSON, 
The author of The Farmer's LetUrt^ the spirited 
and ac^'urate vindication of the rights of the Colo- 
nics ag.iinst the pretensions of the British Parlia- 
ment, and the writer of several of the most 
iniiK»rtant apjicids of the Old Continental Con- 
gress was a native of Maryland, where he was 
bom in 1732. His parents shortly removed to 
Delaware. Ho studied law at Phila<lelphia and 
prosecuted his studies at the temple in London. 
On his return to Philadelphia ho practised at the 
bar. In 1764 he was one of the members for the 
county in the House of Assembly of the Province, 
when he defended in a sj)eech the privileges of 
the state ogainst the meditated innovations of the 
Government. It is characterized by the foroe of 
argument, weight and moderation of expresdoa 
by which his style was always afterwards recog- 
nised. His Addrm to the Committee qf Corre- 
tpondenee in Barhadore who had censured die 
opposition of the northern colonies to the Stamp 
Act, published at Philadelphia, in 1766, la an elo- 
quent and dignified defence of the proceedings of 

Infton** Mamul Labowr School ui MiU* Orjibm Asxhim, tut 

t It ta rndonted, l»r tho Mmc buiWI, •* AeomintivO. Va^dnctaB 
7*^ the United B)Ntf4, Minincncing June, ITiA, tsd eSlac 



the oolonies. In this he borrows an iUnstratioD 
nnce grown familiar in Congressional speaking. 
^ Let any |)erson," says he, ** oomdder the speeches 
lately made in parhament, and the resohitions 
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siud to be made there, notwithstanding the con- 
vulsions occasioned through the Britiui Empire, 
by tlie opposition of their colonies to the stamp 
act, and he may easily Judge what would have 
been tlieir situation, in case thev had bent down 
and humbly taken np the burden prepared fur 
tlicm. When the Exclusion bill was depending 
In tlie House of Commons, Col lltve made this 
short sneech — ' Mr. Speaker, I hear a lion roaring 
in tlie lobby. Shall we secure the door, and keep 
him there : or shall we let him in, to try if we 
can turn him out again f " ♦ 

The Farmer's Letters to the Inhabitants ^ the 
British Colonies were printed at Philadelphia in 
1767. Dr. Franklin caused them to be reprinted 
in London the nest year, with a Preface, whidi 
he wrote, inviting the attention of Great Britain 
to the dispasdonate consideration of American 
^' prejudices and errors,** if these were snch, and 
honing the publication of the Letters woold 
^ draw forth a satisfactory answer, if they ean be 
answered." In 1769, tlie book was pnbUshed at 
Paris in IVench. It consists of twdre fctteia, 

•Pictorial Htot of EngUad. Bk. tIIL ek 1 p. m N«lM 
•ndQuerlf^Tli. 81& Tho lut •|»pUc«tloD«r this c 



parUnmentarj prorertk, was In the KebraskA qucatton te tko 
debate of 1654. The Tenlfl«atloii of tho atoiy br the Ber. Mr. 
Bnunaton, la hto adapUtlon of lloraeo'a AH ^rOSU% m 
tho usual (brm of quotathw. 

With art and modoatjrTeur pari nalatala; 

And Ulk Mka Cornt-mtua. aot Ilka Laaa. 

The trading knlrht with raaU hU ipeeeh brfiiia» 

Bun, moon, and aUn, and draipona, aalata, aad klafiS 

But Tltnt aald, with hia maeoroaMii wnm. 



Vhea the Bxclnaloa MU vm la 

I hoar a lloB la the lohbr *««{ 

Bajr. Mr. Sneaker, ahall we rhat the Soar 

Aad keep ktni thera, or thall wt let hhn is 

Ta tij If wa aaa turn hiro out a«alat 

X>arfelf^f OdItcHsm ^^Jsmm^ i Uk 
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written in the character of ^^a farmer, settled, 
after a variety of fortunes, near the hanks of the 
river Dekware,inthe province of Pennsylvania,'* 
-who chums for himself a liberal education and 
experience of "^ the busy scenes of life," but who 
has become convinced ^* that a man may be as 
happy without hustle as with it.^ He spends his 
time mostly m his library, and has the friendi^lnp 
of "^ two or three gentlemen of abilities and 
learning," and having been " taught by his 
honored parents to love humanity and liberty,** 
proposes to try the ix>1itical abases of the tiinea 
oy tliese sacred tests. There is very little of the 
farmer about the work, unless the cool tempered 
style and honest patriotic purrjose is a charac- 
teristic of the fields. The skill and force of the 
argument betray the trained constitutional lawyer. 
The immediate topics handled are the act for 
snspen^ng the legislation of New York, the act 
for granting the duties on paper, &c., the pro- 
priety of peaceful but effective resistance to the 
oppression of Pariiament, the established preroga- 
tive of the colonies invaded by Grenville, the 
Sievance d an additional tax for the support of 
e conquests in America fi*om the French, the 
necessity in free states of *^ peri>etual JeaTousy 
respecting liberty" and guardianship of the oon- 
Btitutionu rights of the British subject and colo- 
nist. There is little ornament or decoration in 
these writings; the style is simple, and, above all, 
sinoere. Yon feel, as you read, that you are pay- 
ing attention to the language of an honest gentle- 
man. England should have taken Franklin^s 
warning of the circulation of these letters, and 
should not have neglected the force of their 
mingled courtesy and opposition. With tlie 
firmest they breathe the fondest mind.* The 
attachment to England is constantly expressed, 
and was the feeling of the high-minded race of 
American gentlemen wlio became the Whigs of 
the Revolution. "We have," ho writes, "a 
generous, sensible, and humane nation, to whom 
we may apply. Let us behave like dutiful chil- 
dren, who have received unmerited blows from a 
beloved parent Let us complain to our parent ; 
but let our complaints speak at the same time the 
language of affliction and veneration." 

Tlius early in the field in defence of American 
constitutional liberty was John Dickinson. In 
1774, he published his jr«9oy on the Con$ti(u^ 
tional Potter of Great Britain over the Coloniee 
in America^ prepared as a portion of tlie Instmc- 
tiona of the Ck)mmittee for tiie Province of 
PennsyHania to their Keprc^ntatives in Assem- 
bly. jQected to the Congress of 1774, he wrote 
the Addrem to the Inhabitants of Quebec^ the 
Fhet Petition to the King^ the Dceiaration to the 
Armiea^ the Second Petition to the King^ and the 
Addresi to the Several Slates, Tl;ese are papers 
of strong and innate eloquence. The Deeiarth 
tion of Congreti of July 0, 1775, read to tlie sol- 
diery, contains tlie memorable sen'.ences, ^^Our 
eaoie if Just Our Union is perfect. Our inters 
nal resooroet are great, and, if neoessarv, foreign 
assistance if undoubtedly attainable. We grate- 
fnlly acknowledge, as signal instanoca of tlio 
Divine lavor towarda lu, that his providence 

e Ths pMi CMbbe'k wiUs pMMnI, Umm Afthfbfd, vK 
Wtth ths tHMrt litd tbt IhiidMt nlii4 



would not pennit us to be called into this severe 
controversy, until we were grown up to our pre- 
sent strength, had been previously exercised in 
warlike operations, and possessed the means of 
defending ourselves. With hearts fortified by 
these animating refiections, we most solemnly, 
before God and the world, declare, that exerting 
the utmost eneigy of those powers, which our 
beneficent Creator hath graciously bestowed upon 
us, the arms we have been compelled by our 
enemies to assume, we will, in defiance of every 
hazard, with unabating finuuess and perseverance, 
employ for the preservation of our liberties; 
being with one mind resolved to die freemen 
rather than to live slaves." Its concluding ap- 
peal was: — "In our own native land, and in 
defence of the fireedom that is our birthright, and 
which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of 
it — for the protection of our projjerty, acquired 
solely by the honest industry of our*forefatheni 
and ourselves, against violence actually offered, 
we have taken up arms. We shall lay them 
down when hostihties shall cease on the part of 
the aggreftiors, and all danger of their being 
renew^ shall be removed, and not before. With 
an humble confidence in the mercies of the 
supreme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the 
umverse, we most devoutly implore his divine 
goodness to protect us happily through tliis great 
conflict, to dispose our adversaries to reconcilia^ 
tion on reasonable terms, and thereby to relieve 
the empire from the calamities of civil war." 
When these sentences were read in camp to 
General Putnam*8 division, the soldiers " sliouted 
in tlu-ee huzzas, a loud Amen I*-* They express 
Dickinson*s feeling on the commencement of hoe* 
tilities, and the principles which governed him 
when of all tlie members of the Congress of 1776 
he only did not sign the Declaration of Indcpend« 
ence. He was ready for war as a means of 
redress, hut he would not, at that time, shut the 
door against reconciliation. His courBc was ap- 
preciated by his noble compatriots in Congress, 
who knew the man and his services; with the 
people it cost him two years of retirement from 
the public service. Though cldming the privi- 
lege of thinking for himself, he was not one of 
those impracticable statesmen who refuse to act 
with a constitutional minority. lie proved hia 
devotion to the cause of liberty by immediately 
taking arms in an advance to Elizabethtown. 
Retinng to Delaware, he was emplo3'ed in 1777 
in the military defence of that State, whose 
Assembly retnnied him to Congress in 1709, when 
he wrote the Addrem to the States of the 26th 
May. He succeeded Cassar Rodney as Pn^dent 
of Delaware in 1781. The next ^ear he filled the 
same ofiico in Pennsvlvania, which he held till 
Franklin succeeded him in 1785. His Letters ^ 
Fahivs on the Federal Constitution^ in 178S, 
were an api)eal to the people in supixirt of Uie 
provisiona of that proposed instrument, marked 
by his habitual enen^ and precision. In tlie 
reprint of this work he oonipare« passages of \% 
with tho \*iewB and ezpreivioiw of Paiiie*s ^ghtt 
of Man^ as pQhli«(hed tliree years aAer hIa origi- 
naL Another series of letters, with the same 
8ignatQi«, in 1797^ Om (A# Present Situation ^ 
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PMU Afni% present a reriew o^ the rektJOM 
of the country with France, in which tliere is ft 
!»l>irif of calm hi-torioal investigation, with much 
statesiimiilike philur^ipliical discus$it>n, ai in his 
reinorlcs on the connexion of 8clf-loT0 and virtue, 
npi»licd U» the imputed interesle<l motives of 
XUm Frencli government in its Auicrican alliances. 
At this lime he was Itxing at Wilmington, in 
Dolavvaro, wl»cre he sui»eri:i landed the oolli.*ction 
of hi I i)i>litical writinjrs in 1801 .♦ He pas*ed his 
remainiiifr years in retirement, in the enjoymeut 
of I lis literary nctiuisitiun^s and tJie tK)ciety of his 
friends, who "were attracted hy liis conversation 
and inanneri^ dying Feb. 14, 1*808, at the ago of 
seveiity-Mx. 

He had married in 1770 Mary Norris, of Fair 
Uin, PliilatKlphia county. John Adani^ in 1774, 
dined witli liim at thin seat, and notices *^ the 
beantiful i)nv*i»ect of the city, tlie river, and the 
country, tme gardens, and a very grand library. 
Tlie ni»>t of his books wero collected bv Mr. 
Korris, on<e si>caker of the Housjc here, father of 
Mrs. Dickinson. Mr. Dickinson (he adds) is a 
very modest man, and very ingenious as well as 
agreeable.'* Again he descrilics hiui in committc'o 
duty of Congresi ** very modest, delicate, and 
timid," though ho forfeited the character with 
Adams by what the latter thought an attempt to 
bully him out of his ardent pursuit of indepen- 
dence. Personally, Adams des<Tibes him at that 
tune as subjoct to hectic complaints. *MIe is a 
shadow ; tail, but slender as a roed ; jiale as ashes; 
one would think at first ught that he could not 
live a month ; yet, ui>on a more- attentive inspec- 
tion, he looks as if the springs of life were strong 
enough to last many years."! 

PELEO FOLOE& 
Peleo Folgek, a Quaker, was bom at Xantncket 
in tlie year 1734. His boyhood was passed on a 
fann, where ho remained until twenty-one, when 
he changed from hmd to sea, and for ^veral years 
was engage<l in the cod and whale fislieries. He 
kept a Journal of liis voyages, which is written in 
a much more scholarly manner than could bo ex- 
poted from his limited e<lucation. He introtlnced 
into it a number of poetical comjK>sitkms, one of 
which is quoted in Macy's History of Nantucket 

BOMOinf eOLLAITDAMim. 

PnuM ye the Loni, O celebrate his fame^ 
Pmise the eternal God, that dwells aboTe; 

His power will forever be the same. 
The tame for ever his eternal love. 

Long as that glitt'ring lamp of heaven, the soOf 
Long as the moon or twinkling stars appear. 

Long ns they all their annual courMS run. 
And nuiko tlie circle of the sliding year ; 

So long our gracioos God will have the ears 
To save his tender children from idl harms; 

Wherever danger it, he will be near. 
And, underneath, his everbnting annn 



^ ^ Ths Pomied Wrlttiurs of Joha DIdctMon. Ssq^ tato Prari* 
jbnt of ths 8ut« of Dslawwe. and of tiis Commnawcslth of 
^osjlvuls. fl vols. Svow Wtlmlnctoa: Booisl sad NlWi, 

tAdMBTiDlsry. Wstk^lLMa^tl^eil 



Lord, I rrsy, my feeUe nnse iMptrs, ^ 
That, while I touch vpon a tender stiiiig, 

1 may be filled, as with celestial firs. 
And of thy great deliveranees sing. 

My soul is l«ift, as in a wond'roiis mass, 
nhen I contem]ilnte thine omnipotence 

That did the hills create, and mounloias rsisd^ ' 
And spread tlie stars over the wide exponssi 

Almighty God, thou didst create the lights 
That swiftly tlirouffh th*et]ierial regions flies; 

Tlie sun to rule the day, the moon the ni^^ 
With stars adorning all the spangled skieSi 

Tliou maJ*^ the world and all that b therein^ 

Men. bea<4, and birds, and fishes of the sea: 
Men still againrt tli}* holy law do sin. 

Whilst all the rest tliy holy voiee obey. 
Monsters that in the briny oeeaa dwell. 

And winged troops that evm way dispense 
Thoy all thy w«iiiders speak, thy praises tell, 

O thou great ruler of the universe. 

Ye Miilors, s|>cak, that plongh tlie wat'ry main. 
Where raging seas and foaming billows roar. 

Praise ye the Lord, and in a lofty strain, 
Sing of his wonder-working love and power* 

Tliou didVt, O Lord, create the mighty whale^ 
Tliat wondrous monster of a mighty length; 

Va«t i« hiA head and bo«ly, vast his toil. 
Beyond conception his unmeasured strength. 

When he the surface of the sea hath broke. 
Arising from the dark abyss below. 

His breath appears a lofty stream of smoke. 
The circling waves like glitt*ring bonks of snow. 

But, everlasting God, thou dost ordain, 
That we poor feeble mortals should engage 

(Ourselves, our wives and ehihlrea to maintain,) 
This dreadful monster with a martial rage. 

And, though he furiously doth us assail, 

Tliou doit preserve us from all dangers firee; 
He cuts our boat in pieces with his tail. 

And spills us all at once Into the se^ 
• • • • o 
I twice into tJie dark abyss was east, 

Straining and struggling to retain my breaUi, 
Thy waves and billows over me were pest, 

Thou didst, O Lord, deliver me from death. 

Expecting every moment still to die, 

Mcthouglit I never more should see the light: 
Well nigh the gates of vast etemitjr 

Environed me with everlasting night 
Great wai my anguish, earnest were my eriei^ 

Above the power of human tongue to teU, 
Thou hear*dst, OLord, my groans and bitter siglii^ 

WhiUt 1 was UVring in the womb of hea 

Thou snved*stroe from the dancers of the sea. 

Thiit I might bless thy name for ever more 
Thy love and power the same will ever bs^ 

Thy mercy is an iaexhausted store. 

Oh, ma^ I in thy boundless power eoafids^ 

And in thy glorious love lor ever tmsl^ 
Wliilst I in tliy inferior world reside^ 

Till earth retura to earth and dust to dvt 
An«1 when I am unbound fVom earthly 

Oh, may my soul then take her Joyfu 
Into the realms of everlasting day. 

To dwell in endless pleasure and deUgh^ 

At God*s riglit hand. In undiminidicd Jay, 
In the blest tabemaeles made aboTa^ 

Glory and peace without the least alky. 
Uninterrupted, nerer dying love. 
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Tlier« ftngelt an<l MrcKangeU Btill remiiiii, 
ThetaiiiU iii their su|k«rior regious dwell, 

Thex prai»e their God, And in a bvAvenly Btmin, 
The -woud'roQt works of great Jebovah teU. 

And when I shiill this earthly ball forsake, 
And leave behind me frail mortality, 

Tlicn may my soul her nimble journey taka 
Into the regions of eternity. 

Tlien may my blessed soul aseend alwre. 
To dwell with Uiat angelic, heavenly choir, 

And in eternal songs of |>rai«e and lo\*e. 
Bless thee, my God, my King, for evermore^ 

Folgor was a man of pure and exemplary life, 
and on his retirement frum the fk.*a, much sought 
after for oouusel by his neighbors, llo died in 
1789. 

JOHN ADAMa. 

The Adams family had been thoroughly Ameri- 
canized by a nh>ideuce of three generations in 
Massachusetts, when one of the most anient 
heralds and active ])atriots of the Revolution, 
John Adams, %vas bom at Braintree, the original 
settlement of his great-great-grandlUther, the 19tb 
October, 1785. His father, ^vho %vas a plain 
fanner and mechanic, was encouraged by his apt- 
ness for books to give him a liberal education, 
lie was instructed by Mr. Marsh, for Cambridge, 
at which institution he took his degive in the 
rear 1755. At this period, his Diary, published 
by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, com- 
mences. It is a curious picture of an active and 
politic struggle with the world, full of manly and 
mgenuous traits. He kept this diary for thirty 
years. At its commencement* he is at Worcester, 
at the age of twenty, fresh from his college educa- 
tion, thinking of preaching, and, in the mean time, 
teaching school after the goo<l American fashion, 
as a means of livelihtKKl. He records his \mxa 
to the best houses of the place, while he studies 
character closely, and picks np knowledge where 
it is always most forcibly taught — ^in the oral, 
conversational lessons of men of weight and cx\\e' 
rienoe. He que:itione<l ]x>iiits of the Calvinistic 
creed, discussed freely the Puritan theology : — in 
later life referred his Unitarian views to this 

eeriod, — and tlie result was an abandonment of 
is pro])Osed ministerial study for the law. His 
independent cliop]>ing of logic with the country 
gentlemen and clergy was good discipline for a 
revolutionist, who was to cojie in the court room 
and the senate with British political authority .t 

* It might be tskeii as sa omen of the ftitnra nndsantsd 
fferolotionlst, that the flr*t entTT In this Dhuy, ofthe date of 
Kov. 18, 1760, relates to an earthquake In Ani«ri«a : ** We had 
a rtry severe alioek of an earthquake. It eontloned near fonr 
nlnutea. I then waa at my father's In Braintree, ami awoke 
oat of my aleep In the midst of It Tlia lioube »eemcd to rock, 
and reel, and crack, aa If It vontd fall In rnlna ahout urn. 
Chlronlcft were rhattered br It, within one mile of my father** 
honae.** Thla waa a vibrallon of the irreat »bock which 
deatroyed the city of Lltbon. Other •* f hocks** of tlie political 
•ad socfaU world were to be entered npoa lilr. Adamat Dbiy 
and Correfpondence. 

t This la a marked trait ef the 1>laT7, and la eommented 
upon by a writer In the North American Bevlcw (Oct INWX 
•• *'Mi Important faatnre In the Intcllectnal character of the 
Umea. Bnrke, In hia admirable aketch of the love of fkeedon 
la tlie Amerkaa OolonWa. alludea to their fellploas character, 
and eanedally te the nrevalenco In the northern eolonlea of 
dlweni fton the KatablUhed Church of the motlier country. 
The relliiloue dlaeosslon and controrervy between dllferent 
ftniea amoaf the dlasMeaia fton the Church, had escaped his 



His load development as a student in tlie office of 
Samuel Putnam follows: stiff, fonual, ooiiKtrained 
reading in the days before Blaokstone, with many 
soul and body conflicts, between flesh and spirit^ 
all set down in the Diary : — memorials of idle- 
ness, pii>e-6moking, gallanting hidies, reading 
Ovid's Art of Love to Dr. SaviPs wife, and fonn- 
ing resolutions against all of them, in favor of 
'Wood and Justinian, Locke and Bolin^broke. 
His self-knowledge appears to have been accurate 
and unflinching. It is sometimes displayed with 
considerable u a ireU, AVe may unilc at hi^ model- 
ling a profi-s»ioiial manner upon that of his prc^ 
ceptor, where he says, *' I learned with design to 
imitate Putnam's sneer, his sly look, and his look 
of contempts This knik may serve c«K>d ends in 
life, may procure resiwct ;" and at his deliberate 
studies to ingratiate himself with the deacons by 
small conversational liyiK)crisii.'fi, and his inten- 
tions as a thing ^^ of no small im|»ortance, to set 
I the tongties of old and young men and women a 
prating in one's favor.*^ His analysis of his vanity 
' IS frequent; a vanity which was llio constant 
. spur to action, allieif to constitntion:il boldness 
- and courage, balanced by ready suspicion of hia 
i motives and liearing. In his youtli Adams was 
' at once self-reliant and self-denying : a combina- 
tion which guaranteed him success in the world. 
, This training and fonnation of the man, as hit 
own i>en set it down from day to day, is a cheer- 
ful, healthy picture of conscientious exertion. 

In 17G5, he printed in the Doston Gazette the 
papers which fonn hU Dlwertatian on the Canon 
and Feudal Law — ^a sj/iriied pmtest against the 
! ecclesiastical and iiolitical systems of Enrojie, 
will) a general incitement to cultivate earnestly 
civil and religious liberty, and the jirinciples of 
American freedom inde))endently of England. 

It is not necessary here to pursue his i)olitical 

career, which began in 1770 with his election to 

the legislature, atter he liad secured a position at 

j the bar. In 1774, he travelled to Philadeli»hia a 

member of the first Continental Congress, and 

hns left us some spirited notices of its eminent 

' characters. He found time to write in the same 

year his Kotanglue ; a Rleiory of the Ditptite 

with America^ from its Origin %n 1754 to the 

Present Time, This was a series of ptipert in the 

\ Boeton Gazette^ written in reply to tlie artides 

■ of ^^llassachusettensis,'* the productions at 

Daniel Leonard, which were mucn thought of on 

the Boyalifet side, and were reprinted by Riving^ 

ton. Adams's language is direct and energetic. 

and meets Tory assumptions with at least equal 

' vehemenoe.* 



penetration. It had ne donbt eontribnted metertally te 
sharpen the public mind and strenfthen tlie exlstlnir prvdUpo- 
ftltlon «if the |iouple to canraas with aeutcnesis alike lur the 
purposes of defence and o]i|»o»HI«»n, lni|Mirtant |iro|Nisltlona ea 
which ihey were called upon to make un their mindc Ketther 
ofllle|lartle^ arrayed airulnrt each other mainly under the 
Influence of the preaching of Wldlcflcld. allied Itself with the 
fsovemment In the political strupfrle ; and tlie entire fbtce ef 
the excitement of intellect and controverUal skill, produced 
by thew eontn»rcr»les waa. between the years li€l and 1778^ 
turned upon the dlscuMlon of the light of rarllameut to tax 



^ These were republished at Boston In 1S19. under the dlie^ 
tkm of Adamst aa a reply to the claims of Wirt for the early 
Vlrflnia movement. In his Life of Patrick llenryr-wlth tW 
tltUL •*MoTaug1uaandMaMachui>ettem>la,or Political Kasayiu 
published In the yeara IHd and IHA, on the princliiolpoanU 
of OautieiTvrty beiwcea Oreel Briiata aad her Ctkwm, Tks 
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In the Congress of the next year, he had the 
honor of first nominating George Washington jw 
Coniiiiander-in-Chicf of tho American forces, 
JetiVrstin, witli whom he was on tho committee 
for jirt'paring the Declaration of In<lei>en(lence, 
ha^ cc'lchrated his donglity championship of that 
instrument. Tlie letter which he wrote to his 
wife when the a^-t was restilved U|»on, has become 
familiar to Atneriran tars as '* hons^huld words." 
Its anticipations have been fnllilled in every 
syllable. "The second day of July, 1776," lie 
writes, " will Ik5 the most memorable ei»ocha in the 
history of America. I am ni)t to believe that it 
will bo celebrated by sncceeiling generations as 
the great anniversary Festival. It ought to be 
oonunemorated, as the day of deliveranoe, bv 
solemn acts of devotion to God ^Vlmighty. It 
ought to bo solemnized with jiomp and parade, 
with shows, games, 8|K)rts, guns, bells, bonllre^ 
and illuminations, from one end of this continent 
to the other, from this time forward, for ever- 
more."* 

In 1777, Adams 8iicceede<1 Silas Deane as Com- 
missioner to France, where he was again sent in 
1770, as minister, to negi>linte peace. His iien 
wa^ employed in Holland in exhibiting tho i<leas 
and resources of the Uniteil States, lie arrangc<l 
the treaty of neace of 1783, at Paris, with Frank- 
lin, Jay, and Laurens. In 1783, ho became the 
tirsst minister to the conrt of England. In 1787, 
in liondon, he publishetl tho first volnme of his 
Defenee of the CoMtituthns of Government of 
Hit United Slates of America^ and the second and 
third the year following. This work was pri- 
marily snggeste<1 by a letter of Turgot, appended 
to tlio " Observations on tlio Imiwrtanco of tho 
American lioTolution," by Dr. Richard Price, in 

fonacr bf John Adtiim, lafo PrcoMent of tho United Btatot : 
Uio tatter br JAnntlMUi Bewail, Ibcu Kinift Attorney-Gene ml 
of tho Protfnee of MmiNM:ha««ttt Bajr. To which ktv mldod « 
Bnmber of Letteni, huelr written bjr rre«ldont Adaiiu to Um 
lion. Wilihm TnUor.** Adams then thought his opponent to 
htro boon Mr. BowaB.— Works of Adain^lT.d; Kennedj'o 
lJf»ofW|fi,IL4aL 

* Th«* letter In whieh thto Aunova aentenee of Adams ooeun 
vwt wrttten to lira. Adania, and wan dated Phibtlolnhla, Jiilf 
f in«. It refi»ra to the aeeomi of July, the <Uiy of the i«miIu- 
UuB in OomtreM to make tlie deeUml Wm. The eiwff nleiMtf ef 
ve^Mtiac the tenleiioe to the ANirUi to ohTleiii^ 



which onraments ore made on the CoDBtitotioDi 
of the Stotoa, the imitation of English osagei 
objected to, and tho preference giren to a ciiis^ 
authority of the natioQ or assembly, over a 
balanced system of powers. The reading whicli 
Adams bnngs to bear in tho discii5«ion of this 
subject Is yery great, as he describes the oondoet 
of ancient and modem repnbllcs, and scratinizes 
the opinions of historians and political philoso- 
phei^ Tho Italian republics, in particular, occu- 
py a large share of his attention. Tlio work was 
preiiariHl in great haste, and with some defects of 
form, which tho editor of tho Collectod Woriu 
has endeayored to amend by changing tho original 
style of letters to a friend into chapteiv, cmbraciog 
the whole or a distinct portion of a particular 
topio, and by tho arrangement of some dislocated 
l>as$agcs. 

On his return to the United StateH, in 1788, he 
was elected the fiwt Vice-President of the United 
States, an otiice which he held during both terms 
of Wa-ihiugiou's Presidency, to which he succeeded 
in 1797. His Diseourset on DavUa; a series of 
papers on polilieal history^ were pnbKshed m 
1790, in the Gazette of the United ^Sratst, at Phi> 
ladelphia, as a se<|uel to the Defence. In 1812, he 
wrote of this work: ^^This dull, hcayy yolnme 
still excites the wonder of its author,— ^r&t, that 
he could find, amidst tho constant scenes of biioi- 
ness and di&<iiiation in which he was enycloped, 
time to write it; secondly, that he had the 
courage to opiKkiO and publish his own opiraons 
to the universal otiinion of America, and, indeed, 
of all mankind.'* The opinions to whidi he 
alludes were snpix)^ to be of an ari^tocrotical 
conii>lcxion. If Adams had a political system to 
convey, it is to bo regrettefl ho did not adopt a 
clearer and more methodical form of writing 
obout it* 

Tlie year 1817 brought to Adams a great pei^ 
ponal affliction, in the death of his wife, his pub* 
lishe<l correspondonoe with whom has created a 
bksting interest with ]»osterity, in the inteliectoal 
and patriotic resonrces of his home. Tliis lady, 
whose maiden name was Abigail Smitli, was the 
daugliter of a Cimgregatioiud dergjiuan at Wey- 
mouth. She was married 4n her twentieth year, 
in 1764. Often separeteil from lier hnsband by 
the employments of his pnblio life, tlie oorrc- 
siHindence between tho two was a matter of 
neces^ity, and in her hamls became a pleosnre as 
well. Iler style is spirited: she shows lierself 
yer«ed in miblic affairs; with a good taste in the 
poetic reading of the times.t 

The last years of Adams were passed in the re> 
tireiiient of a scliolar and a {lolitician, at his turn 
at Quincy, till the dromatio termination of hii 



• FeaM4Men (Chriiitopher Qmatir). la one of the note* to hh 
Dfmofntc^ I'tirtiltd, ».|ieiike of '*the trkka of the ahvflUaff 
Jacublns of the |iresent period (ISnC), who antlkte, ffvbla, 
and nilih|iiote Adainft'» Defence of the Ainerkiin Conatltutlee* 
In order to fhow tluit the author of a trratK* w.ittrn In deftiiee 
of a rc|iubUcan form of troremment Is at heart n monerchlit.* 

t Tlie Ictur* of Mr*. Adauts. with a memoir hr her crand* 
son, C. F. Adams, were ptihlMied In two roiauies. ta 1840; 
followed, the next rear, by a similar puhHeatkm of iIm lattcfS 
of John Adam^ oddreMed to hia wifo. Th« kitter «• three 
linndred In number. The Jonrnal and eorrespondenee ef Mhi 
Adama, the wlf^ of CmL 8nilth, Beeretory to the AmeriM 
LeeatkMi at London, the dauiritter of Jidin Adams, ware pab> 
llsliedtaiKewYorb.lntwoTolt. IStt-t. SdlUdhyhareNgh- 
ler,llmJ.r.UaWlM» . 
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career, pimillel with tbc death-bed of Jefferson, 
on the fiftieth anniTersarv of tlie Declaration 
of Independence, in his ninety-first year. Still 
in his ashes lived their wonted fires. On the 
morning of his last day, he was asked for a ^uti- 
mcnt for the public celebration. ^ Independence 
for ever ! ^' exclaimed the dving patriot, in almost 
his last words — words wliich carry back our 
thoughts of John Adams over the period of his 
l>olitical controversies — nearly a ceuturv — to the 
early daj's of the Revolution,* when Otis was " a 
fiameof tire,*' and the heart of the young Uraintree 
lawyer beat high as he rode on his way through 
New England to the heroic old Continental Cou- 
grefls. 

TASgAOES PROM TUB DIABT. 

MtdiUtU* tk€ Choice </ l/ereulM, 
Brointree, Jan. S, 1759. — ^Tlie other night the 
choice of Hercules came into my mind, and left 
imprc8sioii8 there which I hoj^ will never be effoced, 
nor long unheeded I thought of wiiting a fable 
on the tame plan, but accommodated, by omitting 
eome circum»tancet and inserting others, to my own 
ease. 

Let Virtue address me : *' Wliich, dear youth, will 
you prefer, a life of effeminacy, indolence, and 
obscurity, or a life of industry, temperance, and 
honor! Take my advice; rise and mount your 
lioree by the morning^s dawn, and shake away, 
amidst the great and beautiful scenes of nature tliot 
appear at that time of the day, all the crudities that 
are left in your stomach, and all tlie obstructions 
that are loft in vour brains. Tlicn return to \-our 
studies, and bend your whole soul to the institutes 
of the law and the reports of cases that have been 
adjudged by the rules in the institutes; let no 
trifling diversion, or anuisement, or company, decoy 
you from vour book ; that is, let no girl, no gun, no 
cards, no flutes, no violins, no dress, no tobacco, no 
laziness, decoy 3'ou fn>m your booksi (By the way, 
laziness, languor, inattention, are my bane. I am 
loo lazy to rise eaily and make a fire ; and when 
my fire is made, at ten o'clock my |>as6ion for know- 
ledge, fame, fortune, for any good, is too langtiid to 
make me apply with spint to my books, and by 
reason of my mattention my mind is lioble to be 
called off from law by a girl, a pipe, a poem, a love- 
letter, a Spectator, a pla}-, Ac ac.} But keep your 
law book or some point of law in your mma, at 
least, six hours in a day. (I grow too minute and 
lengthy.) Labor to get distinct ideas of law, right, 
wrong, justice, equity ; search for them in your own 
mind, in Roman, Grecian, French, English treatises 
of natural, civil, common, statute law ; aim at an 
exact knowledge of the nature, end, and means of 
government; compore the different forms of it with 
each other, and each of them with their effects on 
public and private happiness^ Study Seneca, Cicero, 
and all other good moral writers; study Montes- 
quieu, Bolingbroke, Vinnius, Ac. and all other good 
civil writent- 

What am I doing f shall I sleep away my whole 
seventy years f no, by every thing I swear I will 
renounce this contemplative, and betake myself to 
an active, roving life by sea or land, or else I will 
attemnt some uncommon, unexpected enterprise in 
law ; let me lay the plan, and arouse spirit enough 
to ]>ush boldly. 1 swear I will push myself into 
business; 1*11 watch my opportunity to speak In 
court, and will strike with surprise^— surprise bench, 
tmr, iury, auditors and alL Activity, boldness, for* 
warJneMO^ will draw attentioii. Ill not lean with 
wjr elbows on the table lor ever, like . Read, Bwifty 



Fitch, Skinner, Story, Ac. ; but I will not forego the 
pleasure of ranging the woods, climbing cUfih, walk- 
ing in fields, meadows, by rivers, lakes, Ac, and 
confine myself to a chamber for nothing. 1*11 have 
some boon in return, exchange ; Came, fortune, or 
something. 

licre are two niglits and one day and a half spent 
in a softening, enervating, dissipating series of 
hustling, prattling, poetry, love, courtship, marriage; 
during all this time I was seduced into the course of 
unmanly pleasures that Vice dciicribes to Hercules, 
foigetful of the glorious promises of fame, immor- 
tality, nnd n good conscience, which Virtue makes to 
the Mime hero as rewards of a hanl}', toilsome, 
watchful life in the service of mankind. I could 
reflect with more satit}faction on an equal space of 
time spent in a painful research of the |>rineiples of 
law, or a resolute attempt of the powers of elo- 

nice. But where is my attention! Is it fixed 
sunrise to midnight on Grecian, Roman, Gallic, 
British law, history, virtue, eloquence t I don't see 
clearly the ubjects that I am after; they are often 
out of sight ; inotcs, atoms, feathers, are blown into 
my eyes and blind mc AVhu can see distinctly the 
course he is to take and the objects that he pursues, 
when in the mid^t of a whirlwind of dust, straws^ 
atoms, and feathers! 

Let me make this remark. In Parson AVibird's 
company something is to be learned of human 
nature, human life, love, courtship, marriage lie 
has s]>ent much of his life from his youth in convert 
sation with young and old persons of both sexes, 
married and unmarried, and yet has his mind stuffed 
with remarks and stories of human virtues and vices, 
wisdom and folly, Ac But his opinion, out of 
poetrj', love, courtship, marriage, |M>lities, war, 
beauty, grace, decency, Ac, is not very valuable; 
his soul is lost in a Jronihh effeminacy. Fd rather 
be lost in a whirlwind of activity, study, business* 
great and good designs of proniotiiiff the honor, 
grandeur, wealth, happiness of mankind. 

Tk4 Tear ITCSL 

Braintree, I>eeember 18 of that date— Hie year 
1705 has been the most remarkable year of my 
life Tlint enormous engine, fabricated by tlie 
British Parliament, for battering down all the rights 
and liberties of America, I mean the Stamp Act, has 
nused and spread tlirough the whole continent a 
spirit that will be recorded to our honor with all 
future generations. In every colony, from Georgia 
to New Hampshire inclusively, the stamp distributen 
and inspectors have been compelled by the uncon- 
querable rage of the people to renounce their offieen 
Such and so universal has been the resentment of the 
people, that every man who has dared to speak in 
favor of the stamps or to soften the detestation in 
which they are held, how great soever his abilities 
and virtues had been esteemed before, or whatever 
his fortune, connections, and influence had been, has 
been seen to sink into universal contempt and 
ignominy. 

The people, even to the lowest ranks, have become 
more attentive to their liberties more inqiiisitlve 
about them, and more determined to defend then, 
than they were ever before known or had occasion 
to be ; umumerable have been the monuments of 
wit, humor, sense, learning, spirit, patriotism, and 
heroism, erected in tlie several colonies and peoTiiieea 
in the course of this rear. Our presses have groaned, 
our pulpits have thundered, our legislatures haTt 
resolved, oar towns have voted ; the crown oAcert 
have everywhere trembled, and all their litUe toola 
and ereatttree been afraid to speak and ashamed !• 
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Thif spirit, 1ioweT«r, Km not jet been nflicieiit to 
ImdUIi frum penons in anthoritv that timidity vhich 
thev have di:»eoTerod from the Deginning. The «jw- 
eutive courta have not yet dannl to adjudge the 
Stamp Act void, nor to proceed with busineea aa 
u»ual, thoa(;h it should seem that nceesuty alone 
would be sufficient to justify busineu at present^ 
though the net should be allowed to be oUisaiory. 
The stant{ta are in the cattle. Mr. Oliver hat no 
comini-ssion. The Governor has no authority to dis- 
tribute or even to unpack the bales; t!ie Aet baa 
iicvcr been proclalnioJ nor read in the Province; 
yet the prtibate ofiivc b shut, the custom-house ia 
fihut, the courts of ju>tico aro tthut, and all butJnesa 
seems at a stand. Yt*z'tGrda^* and the day before, 
tlie two la>t days of service ior January Term, only 
one man i^sked mc for m writ, and he waa soon 
determined to waive his request. I have not drawn 
a writ since the first of November. 

How long we are to remain in this languid condi- 
tion, this passive obedience to the Stamp Act, is not 
certain. But such a pau^e cannot be lasting. 
Debtors grow inK>lent; cre«litor8 grow nugry; and 
it is to be expected that the public offices will very 
Mon be forced open, unless such favorable aecounta 
frhould be received from Enfrlnud as to draw away 
tlie fcarff of the groat, or unio.'>s a greater dread of 
the multitude Miould drive away tlie fear of cenanre 
from Great Britain. 

It is my opinion that by this inactivity wa dia- 
cover cowardice, and too much resjject to the Aet^ 
Thu rest appears to bo, by implication at leasts an 
aekuowledgment of the uutlu»rity of Pariiiiment to 
tax ua. And if this autlioritv is once acknowledged 
and establbhedy tlie ruin of America will become 
ineritable. 

A Mry T9Mmni Etming, 

Boston, May 14, 1771. — A very pleasant ereiiiii^ 
Otis gave us an account of a present from Doctor 
Cuunnincs of Concord to Harvard College chapel, 
of a bra.'^s branch of candlesticks, such aa Isaac 
Boyal, Esq., gave to the Representatives' room, ai 
that it was sent to X. Ilurd s to have an iuscriptk 
engraved on it. The inscription is — 



liuscriptioQ 



. In rscolli lraja»cs omatiim et vplendorrm 
PboMihnrun htic munu5, beulsrne contuHt 
Cumuigs, srmigur, uiedlcus, CooconUenslSk 

DanforiK ** The inscription was much faulted by 
the wits at club, and as it was to be a durable thing 
for the criticisms of straneers and of posterity, it was 
Uiou^ht that it ought to be altered." Doctor Cooper 
mentioned an old proverb, that an ounce of rootaer 
wit is worth a pound of clergy. Mr. Otis mentioned 
another, which he said conveyed the same acnti- 
ment,— An ounce of prudence is worth a pound of 
wit This produced a dispute, and tlie acnse of the 
company was, that the word wit in the aecond 
proverb meant, the faculty of suddenly raising 
pleasant pictures in tlie fancy ; but that the phrase, 
itiother wit, in the first proverb^ meant natural 
parts, and clergy-acquired learning—book learning: 
Doctor Cooper quoted anoUier prorerb from h» 
Kegro Glasgow,— A mouse can build an house with- 
out troubles And then told us another instance of 
Glasgow's intellect, of which I had before thousfat 
him entirely destitute. The Doctor waa ■peaking 
to Glasgow about Adam's FaU, and the inttoduetion 
of natural and moral evil into the world, and Olaa- 
gow said, they had in hia country a different account 
of tliia matter. Tlie tradition was, that a dog and a 
toad were to ma a race, and if the dog leadied the 

Gal first, the world waa to continue innocent and 
ppy; butif thetoadihouldoiitatriptliadogrtha 



I world was to become sinful and miaaniible. Erciy 

bo<1y thoufflit tliere could be no danger ; but in the 

I midst of the career the dog found a bone by tlM 

I way, and ■toi^>ed to gnaw it; and while he waa 

I interrupted by his bone, the toad, constant ia Us 

malevolence, hopped on, reached the mavk, and 

spoiled tlie worla 



Not. 10, 1772.— Sunday, Heard Mr. Cutler ef 
I]V(wich Hamlet; diued at Dr. Putnam's, withColoael 
Putntini and lady, and two voung gentlemen, aeplicws 
of the Doctor, and Colonel ^ and a Mm Seallay. 



Colonel Putnam told a story of an Indian upon \ 
uccticut River, who called at a tavern, in taefiill ef 
the year, for a dram, llie landlord aaked him two 
coppers for it The next spring, happening at the 
same house, he called for auother, and hskd threa 
co[»pers to pay tot it ** How is tliis^ landlordr 
says he ; ** last fall, you asked but two eoppen far a 
glass of rum, now you ask three.* " Oh i aaya the 
landlord, ** it costs me a ^ood deal to keepmm «rcr 
winter. It is as expensive to keep a hogshead ef 
rum over winter as a horse.* **Ay!* says the 
Indian, **1 can't see through that; he wont eat an 
much hay : — Matfb^ he drink as much waUr^ This 
was thfcr wit, pure Motire, and true humor^ Honor. 
wit and satire, in one very short repartee^ 



Paris, April 15, 177&— Dined thk day wift 
Madame HelvetiusL One gentleman, one laidy» Dfc 
Frauklin, his grandson, and mrsell^ made the eoaa- 
pany ; an elegant dinner. Madame is a widow; her 
nusband was a man of learning, and wrote i 
books. She has erected a monument to her ha 



a model of which she has. It ia herself weeping 
his tomb^ with this inscription, 

Tol doDt r Ame sabUnie et tmdr% 
A fiilt ma Gloirs, st moa Bnnbeai^ 
J« i* si perdu : prts de ts Geiidi% 
Js visas Jonir ds ms Dealaar. 

Paris, April 29, 1778.— After dinner we wcbI I» 
the Academy of Sciences, and heard M. d'Alenba^ 
as perpetual secretary, pronounce culogtea on aerenl 
of their members, lately deceased Vohairc aad 
Franklin were both present, and there prascaitfy 
arose a general cry that M. Voltaire and M. FraaUai 
should be introduced to each other. This waa dsasi. 
and they bowed and spoke to each other. Thisi 
no satisfaction ; there must be iometlunjg 
Keither of our philosopliers seemed to diviiM 
was wished or expected ; they, however, took cash 
other by the hand. But this was not enough; the 



I clamor continued, until the ezplanatioQ 
" U faut s'embrasser & la Fran^oisc* The two aged 
actors upon this great theatre of phOoaophy and 
frivolity then embraced each other, oy hMjing eae 
I another in their arms, and kissing eaeh i i tW i % 
I cheeks, and then the tumult subsided AndAeciy 
immediately spread tbrougli the whole lon g daa ^ 
and, I suppose, over all Europe— ** Qu'il <tait «har> 
mant de Toir embraaser Solon et Sophoda!"* 



JitkmAdameUhteWlfk 
Fhfladdphia, May 22d, four o'clock hi the i 
hi|^ After a Mriaa of the Mreraat aad hai 



• TMsaasedote IsteM la the LUbsf T«lMhs.lor' 
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'VMthcr that I erer felt in this climate, we are at 
last blessed with a bright sun and a M)ft air. Tlie 
wcallier here hna been Uke our old caj^terly winds to 
me and southerly winds to yon. The chorms of the 
monung at this hour are irresistible. Tlie streaks 
of glui^' dawning in the enrt; the fresluiosa and 
pnrity m tlie air, the bright blue of the sky, the 
sweet warblings of a great variety of birds in- 
termingling witii the martini clarions of a hundred 
cocks now within my hearing, all conspire to cheer 
tlie spirits^ 

This kind of puerile description is a very pretty 
employment for an old fellow whose brow is fur- 
rowed with the cnres of politics and war. I shall be 
on horseback in a few minutes, and then I shall enjoy 
the morning in more perfcctioiL I spent the last 
CYCiiing at the war office with General Arnold. He 
has been basely slandered and libelled. The regu- 
lars say, *' he fought like Julius Cassar* [at Danbury]. 
I am wearied to deuth with the wrangles between 
military oihcen, high and low. Tliey quarrel like 
eats t(iid dogSL They worry one another like mas- 
tifT?, scrambling for rank and pav, like apes for nutsL 
I believe tliere is no one princi]>le which predomi- 
nates in human nature so much, in every stage of 
life, from the cradle to the grave, in males and 
females^ old and young, black and white, rich and 
poor, high and low, as this pa&<ion for 8U[>eriority. 
Every human being compares itself in its imagina- 
tion with every other round about it, and will And 
some superiority over every other, real or imagin- 
ary, or It will die of grief and vexation. I have 
seen it among boj's and girls at school, among lads 
at college, among practitioners at tlie bar, among the 
elergy in Uieir associations, among clubs of friends, 
among tlie people in town meeting.^, among the mem- 
bers of a Ilouse of Representatives, among the grave 
councillors, on the more solemn bench of Justice, 
and In tliat a^*fully august body, the Congress, and 
on many of its committees, and among ladies every- 
where ; but I never saw it oj^rate with such keen- 
ness, ferocity, and fury, as among military officers. 
They will go terrible lengths in their emulation, 
their envy and revenge, in consequence of it» 

So much for philosophy. I hope my ^ve or six 
babes are all well My duty to my motlier and 
your father, and love to sisters and brothers, aunts 
and undea. Pray how does ^*our asparagus perform f 
ix, I would give three guineas for a barrel of your 
eider. ^ Not one drop is to be had here for gold, and 
wine it not to be nad under six or eight dollara 
a gallon, and that Tcnr bad. I would give a guinea 
for a barrel of your beer. The small beer here is 
wretchedly bad. In short, I can get nothing that I 
aan drink, and I believe I shall be sick from this 
cause alone. ^ Rum at forty shillings a gallon, and 
bad water will never do, in tliis hot climate, in sum- 
, when aeid liquors are necessary against putra- 



TJU aoMM Is Os aoaia 

Fsssy, April S5th, lllg. Mr Deakest FanarD,-* 
Monsieur Clianmont has just informed me of a vessel 
bound to Boston, but I am reduced to such a mo- 
meut of time, that I can only inform yon that I am 
well, and enclose a few lines from Johnny to let yoa 
know that he is sa I have ordered the tilings yoa 
desired to be sent yon, but I will not yet tay by 
what conveyanee, for fear of aeeident^ 

If human nature could be made happy by any 
thing that can please the eye, the car, the taste, or 
any other sense, or pasdon, or fancy, thia countiy 
would be the region for harminess. But if my 
conntiy were at peace, I sboold be luumicr among 
tke rocka and iLadca eT Pann'a hU!; and would 



cheerfully exchange all the elegance, magnificence, 
and sublimity of Europe, for the simplicity of Brain- 
tree and Weymouth. 

. To tell Tou the truth, I admire the ladies here. 
Don't be jealous. They are handsome, and very 
well educated. Their occompli<hinents are exceed- 
ingly brilliant, and their knowledge of lettci-s and 
arts exceeds that of the Eiiglk^h ladies, I believe. 

Tell Mrs. Warren that I sliall write her a letter, as 
slie desired, and let her know Fomc of my reflections 
in this country. M}' vcnemble colleague [Dr. Frank- 
lin] enjoys a privilege here, thot is much to be 
envied, 'ik-ing seventy years of age, the ladies not 
only allow him to embrace tli«m as often as he 

F leases, but they are perpetually embracing him. 
told him, yesterday, I would wnto this to America 

MrtuAdamtloAerAmband^ 

Sunday, June 18th, 177& Dcaekt FaisMD,— -The 
day, — perhaps, tlie decitiive day, — is come, on which 
the fate of Anierica depcndiT My bursting heart 
must find vent at my pen. I limve jui»t heartl, that 
our dear friend. Dr. Warren, is no more, but fell glori- 
ou$l3' fighting for his country ; saying, better to die 
honorably in the field, than ignonunitiusly hang upon 
the gallowa Great is our lus«. He has distinguish- 
ed himself in every engagement, by his courogc and 
fortitude, by animating the soldiers, and leading 
tlicin on by his own example A particular account 
of these dreadful, but I hope glonous days will be 
transmitted to you, no douut, in the exoctebt man- 
ner. 

" The race is not to the swift, nor tlie battle to the 
strong; but the God of Israel is he that giveth 
i^trength and power unto his ]*co]ile. Trust in liim 
at all times, ye people, jwur out your hearts before 
him ; God is a refuge for vuS* Charlestown is laid 
ill ashes. Tlie battle began upon our intrenchmcats 
upon Bunker's UiU, Siiturdny morning about three 

clock, and has not ceased yet, and it is now three 
oVlock Sabbath afternoon. 

It is expected thcv will come out over the Neck 
to-night, and a dreadful battle must ensue. Almighty 
God, cover the heads of our count r}*men, and be a 
sliield to our dear friends! How many have fallen, 
we know not The constant roar of the cannon is so 
distressing, that we cannot eat, drink, or sleeps 
May we be supported and sustained in the dreadful 
conflict I shall tarry here till it is thought unsafe' 
by my friends, and then I have secured mj'self a 
retreat at your brothel's, who has kindly ofi'cred me 
part of his house. I cannot compose myself to write 
any further at present I will add more aa I hear 
fiuther. 

Tuesday afternoon. — ^I have been po much agitated, 
that I have not been able to write since Sabbath 
day. WhcB I say, that ten thousand reports are 
passing, vague ana uncertain as the wind, 1 believe 

1 speak the truth. I am not able to give 3*ou any 
authentic account of last Saturday, but you will not 
be destitute of intelligence Colonel Palmer haa 
Just sent me word, that he has an opportunity- of 
conTcyauce. Incorrect aa this seraw*! may be, it 
shall ffoi I ardently pray, that you may be sup- 
ported through the arduous task you have before 
TOO. I wisli I could contrsdict the report of the 
Doctor^s death ; but it is a hunentablc truth, and the 
tears of muHitodaa nay tribute to his nemorr; 
those favorite linaa of Collins continually aoond m 
my ears; 

•new sleep the ¥i8va," Aa* 
I amrt ckae^ aa the Deacon waita^ I ha?e net 

• ObOairs (Ms Is lae w« kaava le assd laswtlMk 
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pretended to be particuUr with rfg»rd to vhat I 
lave heard, bccaii*o I know you will oolleet better 
intenigcnce. Tlio npirita of U»o ijcople arc Tcry 
good: the loss of Chnrlc;»towii affecU tlicm no more 
Uian a drop of the bucket. I am, most siiieerely, 
Youn» PoBTU. 

Mr^Adam»UJIfr*.SmWL 

Qnincy, FeK 8d, 1794. My De.\r Mna. Ssmn,— I 
have not written to you wnco I received yours of 
January 6th. t go from home but very little, yet 1 
do not find my time hang heavy u|)OQ my hands^ 
You know tliat I have no aversion to iom in the 
cheerful circle, or mix in the world, when oppor- 
tunity olTora. I think it tends to rub off those aos- 
tcTitiW wliich age is apt to contract, and reminds us, 
ofi <ii»ld<mith 8ay^ "that we onco were young." 
Whilst our presence is easy to youth, it will tend 
to guide and direct them. 

"^Be to their flinlta a Ilttk blind, 
Be to their Tirtnes erer kind. 
And fix the pndlock on the mlad.** 

To-morrow onr theatre is to open. Every pre- 
cftution has been taken to prevent such unplea;»ant 
sconed as you rejircsent are introtluced upon youra. 

I hope the managers will be enabled to govern tlie 
mobility, or the whole de^gn of the entertainment 
will be thwarted. 

Since I wrote you last, a renewal of the horrid 
tragedies has been acted in France, and the Queen 

II no more. 



^'Bct Is her rtar of llfe;~the poaring ttona 
Turnh Its bbck delH^T from tliat achlDfC bead; 
The flcnd^ of murder quit that hlotklleas form, 
And the Intt auimstlog bop« 1« fled. 

**B1o<t Is the boar of peace, tbonch enrM>d the band 
Whloli tna)is the titread of life's diM.«trous kioai; 
Til) ire h1e5t the fcreat. Invincible command. 
That deals the solace of tba clumb'ring tomb.** 



Xot content with loading her with ignominy, whilst 
living!, they blacken her memory by a*<.-ribin^ to her 
the vile.<t crimes. Would to Ilenveu that the dcrstroy- 
ing nti£;i>l might put up his sword, and say, '* It is 
eiiouirh ;** that he would bid hatred, madneaSy and 
murder cea^e. 

** Peace o*cr the world her ollrc branch extend. 
And wUlte-robed Innocence from Heaven dcMend** 

I wish, mnet ardently, that every arm extended 
ogainH that unhappy country might be withdrawn, 
anl they left to tiicinselves, to form whatever coo- 
stitutio'.i they cho;>se ; and whether it is republican 
or monarchical is not of any consequence to us, pro- 
vided it is ft regular gOTcrnment of some form or 
other, which nmy secure the faith of treaties, and 
duo subordination to the laws, whilst so many go- 
vernments are tottering to the foundations^ Even 
in one of Uie freest and happiest in the world, restr 
less 8]>irits will aim at disturbing it They cry ** A 
lion! a lionl ** when no real danger exists, but from 
their own halloo, which in time may raise other 
ferocious beasts of prey. 

Jfr»,Adam4tokerhMAand^cnki»4UeUomUihsPrmldmt9. 

Quincy. February 8th, 17W. 

"The sun Is draMcd In brightest bcamSi 
To give thj lioDors to tbs ds^." 

And may it prore an auspicious prelude to eoeh en- 
-tuinff season. Yon have tliis day to declare your- 
self head of a iiation» ^ And now, O Lord, my Ood, 
thou hast made tliy servant ruler over the people. 
Give unto him an understanding heart, that he may 
know how to go out and eome In before tlib great 
|MH>ple; that ho may dioeem between good and bad. 



For who is able to Judge this thy so great a people r 
were the words of a royal sovereign ; and not lets 
applicable to liim who is invested with the ehief 
magistracy of a nation, though he wear not a erown, 
nor the robes of royalty. 

My thoughts and my meditations are with yoq, 
though personally aljseut; and my petitions to 
Heaven are, that ** the things wliich msike for peace 
may not be hidden from your eyea" My feelings 
are not those of pride or ostentation, upon the oeco- 
sion. They are solemnised by a sense of the obli- 
gations, the important trusts, and numerous dutiea 
connected with it That you may be enabled to 
dlKharge them with honor to yourself, with justiee 
and impartiality to your countrv, and with satisloe- 
tion to this great people, shall oe the daily prayer 
of your A. JL 

HUGH WILUAMSOir. 
A PHTsiciAy, patriot of note and historical writer, 
was bom of Irish parentage in West Kotdngham 
township, Pennsylvania, Dec. 6, 1735. lie was 
tauglit at tlie country academy of the Re^. Fran- 
cis Alison. After leaving the college of Phihuld- 
{4ii&, he l)ecamc a Presbyterian preacher, which 
lis ill health did not permit hun to oontinoe. 
lie was then Professor of Mathematics in his 
colk'ge at Philadelpliia, carrying on his uodical 
studies, which he further pnK«ecated in a red- 
dence at Edinburgh in 17M; obtaining his medi- 
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cal de^rrec at Utrecht On his return to Phila- 
dolpliia ho was engaged in several important 
astro!iomii*al observations, which he published in 
the transactions of the Phihidelphia and New 
York Philosophical Societies, lie travelled in 
1772 to the. West India Islands, and tlie next 
year through Great Britain, to ooDect fkuids for 
an academy at Newark, in Delaware. He liad 
the honor of reporting to tJio British Goreminent 
the de<(tniction of the tea in Boetoa harlxir, and 
pr»mhosying before the Privy Coimcil a civil war 
if the coercive policy was *oonti|ined. It is not 
true, as has been stated, that he pmcored while 
in London tlie letters of Hnteliinson which 
Franklin sent to America; for the lettcrii had 
been received in Boston before he readied Eng- 
land. Returning home at the outbreak of the 
war, ho employed himself as a mercantilo trader 
at tlie South, ofTering his services in the anny to 
the state of North Carolina, wlilch were accepted, 
lie was present at the battle of Camden, admiDi»> 
tering to the wounded of his countrj-men in the 
enemv^s camp, under the protection of a flag. In 
1782 lie was a member of the legUlature of North 
Carolina, and afterwards of Congress, and in 
1787 signed the Constitution of the United Statesi 
After 1790 he became a resident of New York. 
Ills chief literary productions are his annivorsaiy 
discourse Oj\ Uie Jkoffit of CMl BUt^rjf^ befors 
the New .York Historical Society in 1810; his 
Ohtervationi on the CliMott in. difihwitimrh 
Hf America^ compared vfitk the dimate im Oorrt' 
enonding parti of the other CoHttMni^ and his 
HUtor^ ^ North Carolina, pnblished in 1811 
He also wrote a number of inedioal papan^ ont 
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on the filsdDfttion of serpent's ^n the Medical 
SefOBitory and American Medical and PhiloBth 
phical RegiMter, lie voa a contributor to Ca- 
rey ^s Muwum of several papers on languages and 
politics. An active promoter of the niedioil, lite- 
rary, and ' philanthropical associations of New 
York, and of its material interests, espedallv in 
his advocacy of the canal policy, he eiyoyed the 
friendship of the excellent society then at its 
height in New York, the Clintons, Ilosacks, 
Mitchells, and others, till his death in his eighty- 
fifth year. Hay 22, 1819. In his personal charac- 
ter Williamson was a man of strength and into- 
grity. No one could approach him with flattery 
or falsehood. The style of his writing is direct 
and forcible. His appearance was noticeable, 
tall, dignified, Avith strongly marked features. 
His portrait was painted by IVumbulL* 



8AMUEL FETEBfl. 

SAMrzx Petebs, the "Parson Peters" of ITFia- 
gal, and the reputed and undoubted author of a 
History of Connecticut, very generally read, but 
deservedly much impugned as an auUiority, be- 
longed to that one family of Peters which has 
become so widely spread m the conntiy, and of 
which, in its first generation in America, the 
celebrated Hugh Peters was the representative. 
There were tliree brotliers who came to New 
England in 1G34 to avoid star-chamber persecn- 
tiou, ^William, Thomas, and Hugh. The last suc- 
ceeded Roger AViUiams at Salem, repudiating his 
alleged heresies, and remained there five years, 
paving much attention to its civil aflairs, his pro- 
ficiency in which led to his being sent to England 
to regidate some matters of trade in 1641. He 
there became the active parliamentary leader and 
preacher, and on the restoration was somewhat 
unnecessarily beheaded, as a return for his political 
career. H is publications were sermons, refonning 
)>amph]ets, and poems. His Good Work for a 
Good Magistrate^ in 1651, contained the radical 
jiroposition of burning the historical records in 
tlie Tower. 

Hugh Peters, during his imprisonment in the 
Tower, wrote a book of religious advice and con- 
solation, addressed to his daughter Elizabetli — 
Mr, Hugh Peters 9 Last Legacy to an only ChUd.i 
His great nephew, Samuel, says of it, " it was 
printed and published in Old and New England, 
and myriads of experienced Christiana have reaa 
his legacy with ecstasy and health to thdr soub. 
No doubt but the book will be had in remem- 
brance in America as Ions as the works of the 
Assembly of Divines (at Westminster) and the 
holy Bible.*'! Notwithstanding tliis prediction it 
would probably be difiicult to procure a copy of 
the book now. Its s^iirit may oe known by tlie 
rules which he sent to his daughter from his 
prison^ 



^/BJocnplilMl Memoir, bjr 1>r. HmmIl CoIImUom •Ttht 
K«w York lllstorkal Iktctetr. UL 
t A I>ylnff Fatber't huthtfuj to ta only Child; or Mr. 



onff an< 

Blessedly, let him oboerrc theae 

FollowiDg Rules, by which 

He tliall attain to that 

Which he desireth. 

'Thoughts 1 r Divine, Awfbl, 

Godly. 
Talk XitU«» Honest, 

IVue. 
Words ProfiUble, Holy, 

ChariUble. 
Manners Grave, Courteoue, 

Cheerful 
Dyet Temperate, Convenient^ 

Frugal 
Apparel ^be- Sober, Neat, 

Comely. 
Win Constant, Obedient, 

Ready. 
Sleep Moderate, Qniet^ 

Seasonable. 
Prayers Short, Devout, Often, 

Fervent 
Recreation Lawful, Brief, 

Seldom. 
Memory, Of Deatli, Panishment, 

J I Glory. 

and by the yerses which he wrote for her. 



I wish Tonr Lamp aiid VeMel 

fiill of oyl 
Dke the Wise Virffins 

(which all fools neglect^ 
And the rich Pearl, 

for which the Merchants toyl. 
Yea, how to purchase 
are to eircumspect : 

I wish you that White Stone 

With the new Name, 
Wliich none can read 
but who potsesB the i 



Ilnph Poter«*» Adricw to hit iHiufchtor: writtM by bin own 
band, durlnff bit bilo Imnrlauntnent to ^* *" ^> - - 

imd irlT^n her o Nctle bi-f.>i« bit Ueoth. 



^ Dbjr 

ntnent to tbo Tower of 1 

^^ ,^- bItUeoth. Londoa;Pttoto4ftv 

0. Calvert and T. Bi««»ter. 16«W 
I UMoiy or tbo JCtv. Uufb PolM^ It 



I wish you neither Poverty^ 

nor Riches, 
Bat Godlinesi^ 

so gainful, with Content; 
No painted Pomn^ 

nor Glory tnat bewitches; 
A blameless lih 

is the best monument: 
And such a Soul 

that soars above the Sky, 
Well pleased to live, 
but better pleased to dye 

I wish you such a Heart 

at Mary had. 
Minding the Main, 

open'd at Lydia*s was: 
A hand like Doreas 

who the naked elad; 
Feet like JoannaX 

postiog to Christ apaesi 
And above all, • 

to live yoursdf to see 
Marryed to Hin, 
who must your SaTiour be 

Tlie son of the eldest brother, William, wttled 
at Hebron, Oonneotlout, in 1717, where his fifth 
son, Bamnci, was bom Deo. 12, 1785. Hewmgra* 
dnatod at Yale in 1767 ; travelled tlie next year to 
£iiro|>e ; abandoned the iiunily Pnritanlsiu and 
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became a clorgj-man of tiie Cbnrch of Englanil )n 
1760, when he ivtiinicil to Ciinnectieut, marn'inff 
a <lesc«nil&nt of leamc<l Dr. .1 < »h n O wctu Ho ha<l 
chanre of th^ c1 lurches at Hartford and Ilebnm. 
In 1774, he was compcUod to leare tlio country 

ns a Royal I <l clergyman. The circumstances of 
this cxitVero chAracleristic of tlio times. He was 
consitlcre<l hy t!ie Wliigs w1m> were conducting 
the Revolution, as an arrant Tor}', wlio was me<l- I 
dllng with and marring the work of Indepen- I 
deuce by his communications to his correspon- I 
dciits in England. If his humorous, voluble stylo I 
is to l>e taken as ondenco of his conversation^ : 
l)o\vers, his tongue must also have been an un- 
welcome scourge of his rebellious t<iwnsf>eople. | 
So a C'immittec of the public (Miid him a domicilia- • 
ry visit to socnro from him a decided declaration . 
of his opinions. Throe hundred gathered at his 
house at Ilobron, stated his ofiencos, and liinted at [ 
a suit of tar and feathers. It was a oommittee ! 
with |>ower ; and they called for books and pa- 
pers, demanding oonies of the letters which he ; 
had forwarde<l, ana of the malignant articles ' 
which he had sent to the newspapers. They pnv 
cureil from him a declaration in writing, that he - 
had not "sent any letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don or the Venerable Society for the Propagation ; 
of tlie Gospel^ relative to the Boston Port Bill, or 
the Tea atuiir, or the Controversy between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, and designed not to, 
during his natural life, as tlicse controversies 
were out of his business as a clergyman ; also, he 
had not written to England to any other gentle- 
man, or designed Company, nor would he do it^ 
lie gave them up, alst>, a copy of Thirteen Re- 
solves which he had written for the press, which - 
were found, when they came to be published and 
read, to be not satisfactory to the public mind. 
This was in Aujrust In September, he received 
another vi^it from a committee, and undertook to 
defend himself by argument; but they were there ] 
to act and not to talk, and referred him to the ; 
sovereign people in full assembly without He ' 
addressMl tlie latter convocation in an harangue; 
and in the midst of it a g:un was heard to go off 
in his house, notwithstanding his declaration that 
he had no serviceable fire-arms. He was allowed 
to go on, and another paper was proposed to be 
tigne<l by hiuL Ho prepared one, and it was not 
sati>ractory. The oommittee re^iuested his signa- 
ture to one of their own writing, which he de- 
clined. To cut short the pariey, tlie whole body 
broke into the house by door and windows, and 
seizing Dr. Pcter», earned him off to themeetSnir- 
house green, tlirec quarters of a mile away. He 
was now convinced by this rough h)gic, and sign- 
ed the reouired document "During the affair,^ 
we are told, " his gown and shirt were torn, one 
sash of hb bonso was somewhat shattered, a table 
wan tonied over» and apanch-bowl and gkkBs wcw 
irxikcn."^ 
AOer this tha Doctor fled to Bostoii| on hit 
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way to England, smarting i»-ith the wronga of 
tlie Yankees and bent on revenge. His dosagn 
was to accumulate stories of tlie desperate acts of 
the people of the state for tlie govenunent in 
England, and procure a withdrawal of the Char- 
ter. This was suspected by his Connecticnt 
friends, and they made sure of it by interoeptinff 
his letters. In one of these, dated Boston, a£ 
dressed to the Rev. Dr. Auchinuty, of New Yovk, 
he intimates as in prospect, that ^^ the bounds of 
New York ukay directly extend to Connecticnt 
River, Boston meet them, and New Hamiishire 
take the Province of Maine, and Rhode Island be 
swallowed up as Dathan.*** 

Doctor Peters did not carry his point of ^a- 
member! ng Connecticut, but he punished the na- 
tives almost as effect uallv by writing a book — his 
history of the State.t It was published anony- 
mously, but it was as plainly Peters^s as if every 
l>age had been subscribed by him, like the extort- 
ed declarations. Looked at as history, we may 
say it is unreliable; but regarded as a aqnih, 
whicb the author almost had the opportunity of 
writing with quills plucked from his writhing 
body, and planted there by his over-zealous breth- 
ren of Hebron, it is vastly ei\}oyable and may be 
forgiven. 

The General History of Connecticnt is as good, 
in its wav, as Knickerbocker's New Yoric. The 
full-moutlied, humorous gravity of its style is ir- 
res^istible. Its narrations are independent of time, 
place, and probability. A sober critic would go 
mad over an attempt to correct its misstate- 
ments; though die good Dr. Dwight thought the 
subject once of importance enough to do some- 
thing of the kind in his Travels, iinbere he amends 
the Yiistorian^s account of tlie magnificent flight 
of steps which led np to the chuix^ at Green- 
Anch, by stating that they were simply stones of 
the street placid there to protect viutors firasn 
the mnd.^ 

In the reprint of the work at New Haven, in 
1829, illustrated by eight very rcmaikable engra- 
vings, tliere is a species of apologetic prafioe. 
which would lift the work into tlie dignity or 
history, aAer making lilieral allowances for the 
author's '^excited feelings,^ and particnlariy his 
revenge upon the Trumbull family for ^ that no- 
table tetrastic,*^ which was put into the month of 
the hero by the author of H*nn8al>~ 

What warnings had ye of your duty. 
From our old re\*'rcnd Sam Auchmuty ; 
From priests of all degrees and metrei^ 
To our lag-end man ParMn Peters. 

But an this win not do. AVhat are we to think 
of a sober writer, on the eve of the nineteenth 
century, publishing sncli a geographical statement 



t A 0«DCtBl lltst^ Oi «>uiwvvuiw*. Hvw mtm Knwt, wtww- 

lai-Bt, under Goorfr* Fvnwlck, Esq^ to lu ktest prrlod of aml- 



r of CooMCtkBt: from Ito Flnit ectfl»> 



niviit« iin«M>r uc^nsv <-rawic«^ JC>*H'J ^^ *** m«vvk |K-niHi m mnr 

ty With Great Brluln, tnelndtoff a d««cripUoB of \h» OooolfT, 
•sd many carioot and IntortaUoK AnecdolM ; to wMdi to add- 
ed aa Anpondlx, wherrln aew and the traa aowaaa of the fi^ 
•cat Bcbt'lllon In Amertoa are pointed oat; to««lher with tha 
partlcnhviMffi taken bjr the People of Connecticnt In tta Pko- 
noclon. B/ a Gentleman of the Prorlnee. Plea aiwd im i!^ 
tlo valeblt, Qoam wIrI oplnto.-Oc Loodoa, yiteted fbr tha 



1 «Thto to the hatldlng pompontlv exhibited la thfll mm 
aTlbnjr and fii1«choodcommoii1|rmlk-d Potent UtotmraTOBa- 
aaclteat.'WDwIchrs IteTel^ k dM^ 
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of a well knownriver as that wbich we plaoo in 
Stidics in tlie following paragraph :— 

The middle river is named Connecticut, after the 
great Sachem to iirh.om that part of the province 
through Ti-hich it runs belonged. Tliis vast river is 
500 miles long, and four miles wide at its mouth: 
its channel, or inner banks, in general, half a mile 
Tiride, It takes its rise from the Whit-e llills, in the 
north of New England, where also springes the river 
Kennebec Above 500 rivulets, which issue from 
lakes, ponds, and drowned lands, fall into it; many 
of them are larger than the Tliames at London. In 
March, \rhen the rain and sun melt the snow and 
ice, each stream is overcharged, and kindly hastens 
to this great river, to overflow, fertilize, and preserve 
its trembling mendow& They lift up enormous 
eakes of ice, bursting from their frozen beds with 
threatening intentions of nlowing up the frighted 
earth, and carry them rapidly down the falls, where 
tliey are dashed in pieces and rise in mist^ Except 
at tiiese falls, of which there are St^, the first sixty 
miles from its mouth, the river is navigable through- 
out In its northern ports are three great headings, 
called cohosses, about 100 miles asunder. Two hun- 
ted miles from the Sound is a narrow of five yards 
only, formed by two shelving mountains of solid 
rock, whose tops intercept the clouds. Through 
this chasm are compelled to pass oil the watcra 
which in the time of the floods bury the nortliern 
countTT. At the upper cohos the river then spreads 
several miles wide, and for five or six weeks ships 
of war might sail over lands, that afterwards pro- 
duce the greatest crops of hay and grain in all 
America. People who can bear the sight, the groans, 
the tremblings, and surly motion of water, tree«, 
and ice, through this awful passage, view with as- 
tonishment one of the greatest phenomenons in nature. 
Here voter it eon»olidated, ttithMtt frost, by pressure, 
by tteiflnett, between the piuchlny, sturdy rocks, to 
tueh a degree of indvreUioH, that an iron crow j^oate 
smoothly down its current: — fure iron, lead, and 
cork, have one ewnmon wcitfht :''-^cre, steady as time, 
and harder than marble, the stream passis irresisti- 
ble, if not ewljt, as lightniny : — the electric fire 
rends trees in pieces with no greater ease, than does 
this mighty water. Tlie passage is about 400 yards 
in length, and of a zigzag form, with obtuse cor* 
nem 

or how can wo acoc]>t for anything bnt a wag tlio 
narrator of tliis uiarrel at liV'indliain : — 

Windham resembles Rumford, and stands on i 
Winnomantie river. Its roceting-house is elegant, '; 
and has a steeple, bell, and clock. Its court-liousc : 
is scarcely to be looked upon as an ornament The ' 
townsliip forms four parisheSi and is tea miles [ 
square. j 

Strangers are very mi|ch terrified at the hideons 
noise made on summer eveuuigs by the vast number 
of frogs in tiie brooks and pon^la. There are about 
thirty different voices among them ; some of which 
resemble the bellowing of m bull. The owls and 
whippoorwills complete the rough concert, which 
may oe heard several milc^ Persons accustomed 
to such serenades are not disturbed by them at their 
proper stations; but one night, in July, 1759, the 
frogs of an artificial iiond, three miles square, and 
•bout five from '\^*inaham, finding the water dried 
up, left the place in a body, and marched, or ratlier 
hopped towards Winnomantie river. They were 
under the necessity of taking the road and going 
tliroogh the town, which they entered about nii£ 
niglit Tlie bull frogs were the leaders, and tlie 
IHjiers followed witlwut number. TbeyfiUedaroad 



40 yards wide for four miles in length, and were for 
several hours in passing throngh the town, unusual- 
ly clamorous^ ^ The inhabitants were equally per- 
plexed and frightened ; some expected to find an 
ormy of French and Indians; others feared sn 
earthquake, and dissolution of nature. The eon- 
etcrnation was universal Old and ^'oung, male and 
female, fled naked from tlicir beds with worse shriek- 
iiigs than those of the frugs. Tlie event was fatal 
to several women. Tlie men, after a flight of half 
a mile, in which the}' met with many broken shins, 
finding no enemies in pursuit of them, made a halt, 
and sunmioned resolution enough to venture back 
to their wives and children ; when the}* distinctly 
heard from the enemy's camp the<e words, Wight, 
JHildcrkcn, Dlcr, Tete, lliis hist thoy thought meant 
treaty: and plucking up courage, they sent a trium- 
virate tc capitulate with the suj^poscd French and 
Indiansi Tliese three men approached in tlicir 
sliirts, and begtred to spi'ak with the general ; but 
it being dark, and no answer given, they were sore- 
ly agitated for some time betwixt hope and fear; at 
length, however, they discovered that the dreaded 
inimical army was an anny of thirsty frogs, going 
to the river ft»r a little water. 
^ SucJi an incursion was never known before nor 
since ; and yet the pe<»nle of Windham have been 
ridiculed for their tiniiuity on tliis occosion. I ve- 
rily believe an army under the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, would, under like circumstances, have acted 
no better than they did. 

His story of Old Put and the Wolf too has some 
yariatious from acknowledged versions:-^ 

Wo read that David slew a lion and a bear, and 
afterwards that Saul trn^itcd him to fight Goliath. . 
In Pomfret lives CoL Israel Putnoin, who elcw a she- 
bear and her two cul>s with a billet of wood. Tlie 
bravery of this action brought him into public no- 
tice: and, it seems, he is one of fortune's favorites. 
Tlie stoiy is as follows: — In 1754, a large slie^bear 
cams in the night from her den, which was three 
miles from Mr. I'utnanrs house, and took a sow out 
of a pen of his. Tlie sow, by her squeaking, awoke 
Mr. I^itnam, who hastily ran to the |K>or creature's 
relief; but before he could reach the i>cn, the bear 
had left it, and was trotting aw.ay with the sow in 
her mouth. Mr. Putnam took up a billet of wood, 
and fiillowed the screamings of the sow, till he 
came to the foot of the mountain, where the den 
wasw Dauntless he entered the horrid cavern ; and, 
after walking and crawling U|-H)n his hands and knees 
for fifty yards, came to a roomy cell, where the bear 
met hiinViUi great fury. He saw nothing but the 
fire of her c^-cs; but that was sufficient for our 
hero: he accordingly directed his blow, which at 
once proved fatal to the bear and saved his own life 
at a most critical moment Putnam then discovered 
and killed two cubs ; and having, though in £gyp> 
tian darkness, dragged tliem and tlie dead sow, one 
by one, out of the cave, he went home, and calmly 
reported to his family what had hap|>ened. Tlie 
neighbors declared, on viewing the place by torch- 
light that his exi)loit exceeded those of Sampson or 
I]^vid. Soon afterwards the General AsseiiiDly ap- 
pcMnted Mr. Putnam a lieutenant in the Army 
marching against Canada. II is courage and goo) 
conduct raised hun to the rank of Captain the next 
year. The third year he was made a Major; and 
tlie fourth a ColonoL Putnam and Rogers were the 
hsroes through the last wsr. Putnsni was so hardy, 
at a time when the Indians had kille«l ell his uiea, 
and completely hemmed him la n|M>n a rirer, as to 
kapinio a strean, wbleh la a alaute earried lilm 
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down a stupendous f«11, vhere no trc« eould ptn 
vitliout beiiig torn in yievv. The liidia:» reasousp 
biy concluded that Putnam, their terrible enemy, waa 
dead, and made their report accordingly at Tieon- 
deroga; but soon after, a scouting party found 
their wid niUtakc in a bl<K>dy rencontre. Some few 
tliot pot off declared that Putnam ^os yet living, 
and tiiat he was the lirift ion of Uubuanioekov, 
nad therefore iraraortnl IIoAVCvor, at length the 
Indians took this terrible wanior prisoner, and tied 
him to a tree; where he hung three days u-ithout 
f«K>J or drink. TIjcv did not attempt to kill him for 
fear of ti.Tending lIt»bbamo.ko\v ; but tlicy sold him 
to the French at a ffroat price. The name of l*ut- 
nani wns more nlarinint; to the Indini!* than cannon, 
and tlioy never would fight hiui after hi* oscai>e 
from the fall& lie was afterwards redeemed by 
the Knglish. 

Tlic sketch of tho manners of the country is 
amusing. Passinj; over Btuno graver topics wo 
light upon this picturo of a courtship. 

An English gentleman, during a short residence in 
a certain town, had the good luck to receive soma 
civilities from the Dcicon, Minister, and Justice; 
Tlie Deacon had a daughter, without beauty, but 
sensible and rich. The Briton (for that was tlie 
name he we:»t by), having recoivc<l a present from 
the We.*t Indies, of some pine-apple» and swcet- 
moat*. s^ctit his servant with part of it to the I>ea- 
con s daughter, to whom at the same time be ad- 
droj^cd a complimentary note, bccrging Miss would 
accept the pine-apples and sweetmeats, and wishing 
he mi^ht be able to make her a better present. 
yiw^ on reading tlic note, was greatly alarmed, and 
cxclaimc-l ** Mama ! Mama ! Mr. Briton has sent mc 
a love-lotter." The mother read the note, and 
shewed it to the Deacon ; and, after due eo:isidera- 
tion, b<»th agreed in pronouncing it a love-letter. 
Tlie lawyer, justice, and parson, were then sent for, 
who in council weighed every word in the note, to- 
gether with the golden temptation which the la^ly 
po«3C3tod, and were of opinion that the writer was 
in love, and that the note was a love-letter, but 
worile 1 so carefully that the law could not pUTiish 
Brito:i for attempting to court Miss without obtain- 
ing her parents' consent The parson^ wning his 
hands, rolled up his eyes, shrugged up his shouldera, 
groanel out his hy|)o?ritical grief, and said, "Dea- 
con, I hope you do not blame me for having been 
the innocent cause of your knowing this im]>rudent 
and haughty Briton. Tiiere is sometliing very odd 
in all the Britons ; but I thonght tliis man had some 
pmdenee and modesty : however. Deacon,** putting 
his hand on his breast, and bowing with a pale, de- 
ceitful face, ** I shall in future shun all the Britons, 
for they arc all strange erentnresw** The lawyer and 
jn«tiec* umdo their apologies, and were sorry that 
Briton did not consider the quality of tba Deacon's 
daugliter before he wrote bis letter. Miss, all ap* 
prehension and tears, at finding no pnnisliment 
could reach Briton in tho eonrso of law, cried out 
to her eoutisellors, ** Who is Briton ff Am I not th« 
Deaeon*s daughter f What have I done that he 
should take sneh liberties with met Is ha not the 
natural son of some priest or foundling! Ought he 
not to be exposed for his assurance to the Doieon^ 
daughter r 

Her wonis took effeet The eonnetl roted that 
thcT wouM show their eontem|>t of Briton by 
negloeting him for the t iroc to come. On bia return 
many and great signa of aui^ 
» of the awful event whidi 
imprudenee of Briteo. She 
vou'l.— 18 



negloeting htm for the time i 
home, the pnmon, after inan^ 
prise. Informed his wife of t 
bal happened by the Impr 



eoon eonununicated the secret to her nstcr geasiri^ 
prudently eauUouiag them not to report it as from 
her. But, not content with tliat, the parson hiraaelf 
went among all his acquaintance, shaking his head 
and saying «*OSirs! have you beanl of the straase 
conduct of friend Briton f--how he wrote a lore- 
letter, and seat it with some pine-apples to the Dea- 
con's daughter f My wife and I lia<t a great friesd- 
ship for Briton, but cannot see him any more.* 
Tlius tlte afflicted parson told this important tale to 
OTcry one except Briton, who, from his isnoraiMC 
of the stor^*, conducted himself in his usual maaacr 
towards his supi^osed friends, though he observed 
they had a show of haste and business whenever be 
met with an}* of thesn. Ilanpilv for Briton, he de- 

r ended not on the Deacon, Minister, or Colony, lor 
is 6up]K>rt At last, a }k*otchman heard of the evB 
tale, and genenm<ly told Briton of it, adding that 
the |varson was supposed to be in a deep dediae 
merely from tlie grief and fatigue he had endured 
in spreading it Briton tlianked tlie Seotehman, and 
called on the friendlvparson to know the partieii- 
lan of his ofTeuce. ^e parson, with sighs» bowi^ 
and solemn smirkings, answered, ** Sir, the fiwt is, 
you wrote a love-letter to the Deacon's daughter, 
witliout asking her parents* consent, which bos given 
great ofTence to that lady, and to all her aequain- 
tanee, of whom I and my wife have the lienor to be 
reckoned a part" Briton kept his temper. "So 
then," said he, ** I liave offended von by my insolent 
note to the Deaeon*s daughter I I hope my sin is 
venial. Pray, Sir, have you seen my note f •* YeSjT 
replied the parson, "to my ^ef and aorrew: I 
eould not have thought you so imprudent, had I net 
seen and found the note to be your own writing.* 
"How long have Tou known of this offence T 
" Some months.* "^Vhy, Sir, did yon not aeaaoon- 
bly admonish me for this crime t* "I was ao hurt 
and grieved, and my friendship bo great^ I eonld 
not bear to tell you.* Mr. Briton then told the par- 
aon, that his friendship was so fine and subtle, it was 
invisible to an English eye ; and tlmt Gospd nuais- 
ters in England did not prove their friendship by 
telling calumnious stories to everi'bodv hot the per- 
son concerned. " But I suppose',* added he» "this 
is genuine New England trieRdship^ and merits 
thanks more than a supple-jack !* The parson, with 
a leering look, sneaked away towards his wife; and 
Briton left the coIout without any civil or eetltiii 
tical punishment, telling the Scotchman that the 
Deacon's daughter had money, and the panon fttth 
without eyes, or he should never have been aecoisd 
of making love to one who was naturally ao great 
an enein3' to Cupid. Of such or worse sort bciag 
the reception foreign settlers may expeet from the 
inhabitants of Connectient, it is no wonder that few 
or none choose to venture among them. 

As a satirical and hamoroiiH writer VHtn eer- 
tainly lind his merits; and i»ith all its nmisenn 
there Is some ^shaipened dy iiispeetkm" in Us 

\V1ien tiie wnr was ended, Petcn was clMweB in 
1704, bishop, by a convention of the PkotoslaBt 
Eplsoopnl Clmrch in Vennont, and accepted the 
ofllco; hnt, on the ground tlmt the act of Flulia- 
ment limited the nnmber of bi«]iopa for Americai 
tlio Archbii^hon of Cantcrhnry declined Mscoa- 
secratlon. Dr. Peters had gone so far» not on^ as 
to accept the proffered call, but to write an 
Episcopal ktter,lii!i ]ieti anned with all the greets 
and dignity of St, Panl. He acMrcsf^cs his epistle 
^'to the chnrdies of Cliriat sfuvad abroail in the 
State of Vennonti iiieroyi penoe^ and bra he 
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mnltipllccl ;** nnd goes on with an npostoHc unc- 
Uon, tlic humor of "which is irresistible when wc 
consider Snint Paul, Dr. Polera, and that the 
writer was no bishop after all. IIo was only 
tiying on tlie mitre. I 

" Until I come " -writes he, parodying the Apostle* | 
••rire attendance to reading;, prayer, and faith. 
\vi»en present vith Tou, by tlic grace of God, I will 
lead yoa through flic vildenicss of life, up to a 
world that knows no sorrow. I will guide you with 
mine ere, a:.d feed your lanibs and sheen, with bread 
more durable than the everlasting hills. "While 
absent from vou in botly I am present with you in 
mind, thanhir.g God always in every prayer of mine, 
and making request with ioy for your fellowship in 
the gospel of his Son; that you may be of pood 
cheer, and overcome a world yielding no content, 
the only wrcalth of man ; and that j-ou may know 
how to "be abased, and how to abound; everywhere 
aiid in all things to be instructed to obey the laws 
of Christ The spirit which heols all our inlirmiUcs, 
no doubt led yon to glorify God in me. when you 
appointed the least of all saints to fill the highest 
station in tha Church of Jesus Christ; duly and 
inclination (with feeble blood flowing in my veins) 
inspire my soul to seek and do you good in that 
sacred office to which yon have invited me ; being 
confident that you will receive me with nil gladness, 
and hold me m reputation for the work of Christ, 
which brought me near to death, and shall fir.ally 
make you my glory and my joy. • • fchould my 
insufficiency m spiritual and scientific knowledge 
appear t4K>'inanifest among you, my zeal and labors 
in flie vineynrd of the Lord shall, I trust, be your 
pride and *bo:ist: in this hope, and resting on the 
candor, order, morality, lenrnirg, piety, and religion 
of those over whom 1 am well chosen to preside, I 




! any 
imperfectioua • • fcalute one another with faith 
aud love:"* 

Peter* seems to have resided in England till 
1805, when ho r^^tumcd to America. He pub- 
lished in New Yurk, in 1807, his Hhtory of the 
Bet, Evgh PetcrttA a book which i:« sot forth as a 
▼indication of the character of that parliamentary 
divine, Tho appendix contains some interesting 
notices 
families 



part of Springfield, in the 8tnte of Massachusettiw 
He wn» nn exact scholar, a meek, benevolent, ard 
charitable Christian. Ue used the Indians witli 
insticc and tcuderi;es!>, and established one of the 
best towns on Coni.evticut river. He was free from 
hypocrii^y, and etifi" bigotry, which then domineered 
in New fin gland, and which yet remain at Uadley 
and Northam]>ton. not much to the ciedit of morality 
nnd piety. Mr. Ward had a large share of Hudi- 
bnistic w-it, ond much plensantry with his gravity. 
Thb appenrs in his history of Apawam, wherem 
he Srttirited tlie prevailing sui>crstition of the times ; 
which did more good than Dr. Mathcr^s book, 
entitled. Stillxforl/varft in ChriKt toWade through 
the J/im4 or his Magualia, with his other twenty- 
four books. His po:>terity are many, and bnve done 
their j»art in the pulpit^ in the field, and nt the bar, 
in the six States of New Kt gland, and gei:erolly 
have followed the charitable tcinjtcr of their vene- 
rable ance:<tor, and seldom fail to Insh the nvorice of 
the clergy, who are often reconnncuding charity 
and ho««pitality to the needy stranger, and at tJie 
same time uever follow their own advice to others. 
Mr. Ward, of Agawam, has left his children an 
example worUiy of imitation. The story is thus 
rehkted: 

Dr. Mather, of Boston, was constontly exhorting 
bis hcan-rs to entertain strangers, for by doing so 
tlicy miirht entertain angels. But it was remarked, 
that Dr. Mather never entertained stioi:gcrs, nor 
pave any relief to beggars. This rci)ort reached 
Mr. Ward, of Agawum, an intimate chuw of the 
Doctor while at the university. Word snid he 
hoped it was not true ; but resolved to discover the 
truth ; therefore he set off for Boston on foot, one 
hundred and twenty miles, ai.d orrived nt the door 
of Dr. Mather on Saturday eveniic. when most 
people were in bed, and kr.cK-ked at the door, which 
.1 ^._:j J -«-__j -^:j .»» come from the 

to-niontiw. 
and I 
bed 
in his holifc until the Sabbath is over.** Tlie maid 
replied, " The Doctor is in his study, it is Saturdoy 
night, the habbatli is begun, we iiave no bed, or 
victuals, for rogged beggars," ar.d shut the door 
npon him. Mr. Ward agoin made use of the 
knocker: tlie moid went to the Doctor, and told 
him there was a sturdy bcggnr beating the door, 
who int-istcd on coming in and stayir|( there orer 
the Siibbatlu The Doctor said, ** Tell him to depart. 



of his i^, and of somo of the royalist I or a const«.ble shallconduct him «<> • f"^."-" ''">« 
t a\L -:^J tu^ ^*i^..i««!^«« ,.f «\><^ »itx;.i I ninid obeyed the Doctors order; and Mr. A\ ard said, 
.in America. The calculation of the ra^^^^ ! .,j ^.„ ^^^ ,^^^^ ^,^^ ^^^ ^^^., , ^^^^ ^ 



growth of the Peters family in the country is 
cnrions. As a siK-cinicn of his waggery and skill 
in telling a story we may quote his acconnt of an 
inter>iew between Ward, tho simple cobbler of 
Agawam, and Cotton Mather. 

Hie Rev. Mr. Ward, bein^ an eminent Puritan in 
England, disliked the spiritual and star-eliamber 
eourU under the control of Uie hierarchy of Eng- 
land ; he fled to New Kngland, and became minister 
of Agawam, an Indian village, making tlie west 



• TU Chnrchmsn's Mspurine, K. T. Jaae, IftiT. Art 8np- 
plement to American Kphco|i«te. ..... 

tAlIl^tofyof tli«li«v. HnphPeter^A.M.,Areh-lntena•nt . - , - 

of the PrarofntlTc Court of Uoriurt' CoinnMir.s ; menibsr of ths ! thus \ what Wilt thou have f * 
CKlebnited' Ai»rnitlv of lllvlnes al tlis Ssvof, Westminster; 
Mid PrlnctpiU Clioplaln to the Lord Protector and tu the Lords 
Md House of Common*, frem the year 3040 to 1000. With sa 
AnpcDdlx. By the llev. Bsmwl Peters LUD. "Lei as 
mUe IknMos men, and ««r fotltcrftwho begnt at: the l^ 
bull wrvnpht ^tmC glorr by them.*'— EedeSi ittv. Kew ' 



seen the 

Doctor." Tliis tumult roused the Doctor, with his 
black velvet cap on his head, and he eame to the 
door and oiiened it, and said, ** Thou eountry villain, 
how dare ynu knock thus at m3- door after the Sab- 
bath ha« begun f " lilr. Ward replied, •• Sir, I am a 
stranger, hungry and moneyless; pra}* take me in, 
until the holy ^bbnth is past, io that I may hear 
one of your godly sermons.** Tlie Doctor said, 
** Vngront, go tfiy way, and trouble me no more ; I 
will ti<»t break the Sabbath bv giving thee food and 
lodging," and then shut tlie ooor. llie Doctor liad 
■eareely reached his stud}*, when Ward began to 
eacercfse the knocker with eontinucd violeneeu The 
Doctor, not highly pleased, retnnied to tlie d<Nir and 
snid, ** Wretched bcinff, why doKt thou trouble ma 
thus r what wilt thou have f* Ward replied. •• £a- 
terlainnieut In your house until Monday mominc** 
Tlic Doctor said, ** You shall not, tlierefore go thy 
~ Mr. Watd replied, •« Sir, as that point fa 



way. 



settled, pray give me a sixpence 
and a peea of bread and meat* 



a shtlUttg, 
The Dootor 
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mid. " I will give the€ neiUier * M«l again ibtti 
till* door. And then Mr. Ward thundered with the 
k:iockcr of the do«»r, and the Doctor returned in 
greav wrath and »au\ ** lliou art mad, or posMtced 
with an evil spirit: what wilt thoa luiTe nowt* 
3klr. Ward replied, ** JSiiice you. >ir, will not give lodg- 
ings "*»F money, uor footl, nor drink to me, I pi-ay 
ftir your advice; will you direct me to a stewP 
The 'Doctor crleJ out, •* Vagrant of all vagrants! the 
curso of God will fall on tlicc ; thou art one of tlie 
no.»-cU'ets. Dost t!iou, villain, pupiwwe tliai I am 
actjuiintod with hai houses f What dost Uiott want 
At a stcwT Mr. Ward replied, -I am hungry, 
weary, thirsty, moneyless, and alnNwt naked; and 
Sol'Muon, the widest king the Jews ever had, telU 
me mid you, that a whore will brimg a man to m 
wortrl of bread at the lastj* Now Dr. Matiier awoke 
fn»in his revere. id drearn, and eried, "Tu es Ward- i 
onus vcl Dinb'ilu^.** Mr. Ward laughed, and tlic 
Doctor toiik him in nnd gave hini all he wanted; and 
Mr. Ward prea.'liel for the Dv>ctor next day, l>oth 
morning and evenin;^ This event liod its due effect 
on tlie Doctor ever afur, aid he kept the Shuita- 
mit«*s chamber, a:id beoanio hospitable and charitii- 
blc to all in wnnt 

It corrected the Doctor's temper to such a degree, 
that six months after, he cca-ed to pray more 
a.^.ii i-t the |>o;>e and eoncl.-ivo of Rome, and sup- 
plied the vaniu n, by pra^'ing for the downfall of 
tlic re 1 drng Ml at Moroco<», i'lgvpt, and Arabia, on 
xV*i east side of the Rel Sea,'evea at Mecca and 
Modina ; words which helped the sand to pass 
througli the hour-glass, tlie orthodox length of a 
prayer. 

It is perhaps, not the best mrjiners to flpply 
chrorvvjitjry to an aiieclotc, but if wo look at tho 
fact^ of iIVh ca^e, it \% nitlicr anfortuiiato for 
g )od Dr. Pot<»M that Ward died ten year* before 
Cotton Mather, whom tho story was probably 
iuteivlcd to lit, was born ; .and * if, to give the 
joke another chance, we carr^v it back to In- 
crease Mather, Ward left New tnpland when thnt 
cmaint divino was btit eight yenn c»ld, and died 
throe ycirs before that elder Mather graduated. 
If wo weriS di<iposed still further to go into |iar- 
ticiilars, we might remark that Ward's Agawam 
was not on the Connecticut; tliathc did not write 
a histf>ry of that place; that the cobbler was not 
remarkably free from bigotry; and that Dr. 
M.ither's "Stilts for Dwarfs" 10 not to l>e found 
mentioned in any respectable bibltograitliical work. 

Dr. Peters made a journ3y to tho West, to the 
Falls of Sl Anthony, in prosecution of some 
land claims, in 1817. He died at New York, 
April lU, 1826, at the venerable age of 90. 

In conclusion, if ho may be aHowed to be his 
own enlo'fist, '* ho is reputed,** says he of him- 
self, ''to have the faculties of his uncle Hugh, tho 
zeal and courage of his grand-parent, General 
Thomas Harrison, mixed witli the benevolence 
that characterized his ffrcat-grand-parcut, "Williain 
Peters, Esq., of 1634.*^ 

TII03(A8 OODFBSr. 

TnoMAS GoDFBBT was born in the city of Plilhidel- 
phia, in tho year 1786. His father, a f^azier by 
tra<lo, was an acoomplished mathematician, and 
the inventor of the quadrant^* coimnonly known 



• Barlow, la Ma Mvlloes of tha maa of seh 
la tha alghUi book af tha OofaiMblad, |i^)rt this 



as Hadley*s Qnadrant He died a few years after 
the birth of his son, who, after reoeiviiig ^ a ec«B- 
moii education in his mother tongue, waa •{>- 
preiiticed to a watchMiiaker by bis relatives. Tbe 
pursuit was one contrary to his inclioatSona, 
which were bent on tlie study of painting bat be 
remained at the trade until* 1758, when he ob- 
taincnl a lientonant*s commission in tlie PennsTl- 
vaaia foi'oes raised in that year for the expeditioa 

against Fort I)u Qoesnc. On the disbanding of 
tlio troops he removed to Carolina, to aeoept a 
bituation as a factor, which had been otiered to 
him. Hero he remained three vears, during 
wliich he wrote his tragedy of Tht Frinee of Par- 
thia. He sent the manuscript on to a friend in 
Philadelphia, to be otiered to the American oom- 
pany perlonning in tliat city in 1759, but it waa 
never produced. On the death of his einplof er 
he ri'turned to his native city, and, no opening 
olfering there, sailed as a supercargo to tbe 
island <if New Providence, returning from thenoe 
to North Carolina, where a few weeks after bia 
arrival, by exjiosure to the sun on horscliack, an 
exercise to which he was unaccn!;tomed, he con- 
tracted a fever which put an end to his life alter 
a week*s illness, on the third of August, 1763. 

Godfrey, in addition to his tragedy, wrote a 
poem of tive hundred lines, enUtlcd, Tko Court 
of Fancy ^ modelled on Cliauoer^s House of Fame, 
a number of short poems on subjects of the day, 
a few pastorals in the i«ty1c then in vogue, and a 
modernized version of a portion of ChaQoer*s 
Assembly of Fowles. Most of these appeared 
during liis lifetime in the American Magaane, 
published in Philadelphia, from which a portion 
were ctipied with commendatory rciiiarica in the 
London M<mthly Review. His poetical writings 
were publislied in Philadelphia in 1767, witb a 
biographical preface by N. Evans, in which be 
^ besiK*ak8 the candour of the public in beluilf of 
the collection, as the first of the kind which tbe 
Province has produced.** Tlie volume also con- 
tains an anonymous critical analyniK of tlie poems, 
written by br. William Smith.* The whole 
work fonns a quarto volume of 224 pagea. 

The Prince of Parthia was the first dnunatie 
work written in America. It possesses much 
merit, with many marks of liasty compiaition, 
and want of mental maturity. The plot u drawn 
from an ancient story, and is well developed, 
thongh the fifth act prosents tlie nsual excess of 
bloodshed common to tragedies by youthful 
autborii. The opening scene, descriptive of tbe 
triumphant return of the yonthltil hero, AnaoeSi 
from a successful war, is one of the best in tbe 
pby, but shows, like many subsequent pa*" 



To pitde tha iwiVir In hli wanclarinf 1 
Sea QiMiney'i ftlaM riveria tba baaniL „ 
nil lined qnadrant ti» tha ajre dh«>li)ra 



jwur, 

riveria tba hta mt ec dagr* 

■•■> lutvu s""*«>*»« ti» tha ajre dhplijra 

From adrarM skies the eouataTaeUaa lagrat 

And markt. at daTkrai lalta bewlldar d ral( 

EMh niee ftadaUoa from tba Maadfci^ pal» 

Jeflbrwrn, In hto Noiai aa Ylrgtala, aappartad Ma ~ 

tba InrentliMi. _ ^ _ 

• riihar** Eaily Foats ar rs. 
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sigea, that the joong di-auiatist had read Shake- 
epeara. 

rtoM nne rscccx of pJUtnoA. 

Glad Ctc«'|>*><*n 
Pours forth her nunihcra, like a niliing deluge, 
To meet the bloDiiiing Hero; oil the \vay». 
On fitucr >i«le, a^ far a& sight enn stretch, 
Are lin'd w ith crowds, and oti the lofty walU 
Iniiuniernble itiultitudes nre rai.g'd. 
On evVy countenance iuipatieuce Mite 
With roving eye, before tlic train appear'd. 
But when they enxe the I>:irlir.g of the Fates, 
The}' rent the air with loud repciitC'l ithouts; 
Tlie niothcy »ho\v*d him to her i^l-snt 8o:i, 
And tuiiglit \\\a li^pirg tongue to nainc Arsaces: 
liTen ngod sire*, wiicse :>onnds are scarcely heard, 
By feeble strength «?iip|>orte«J, toss their caps, 
And gave their munuiur t« the gesicnil voice. 
Gotazex, The s^jacious streets, which lead up to the 
temple. 
Are strew'd with flow'rs; each, with frantic joy, 
ills garland forms, and tiirows it in the way. 
What pleasure, Phraate^. nm^t swell his bosom. 
To see the prostrate nation all around him. 
And know he's m:ide them happv ! to hear them 
Tense tiie god#, to shower their t>!e«sings on him I 
Happy Ai-?acos! fain Td imitate 
Thy liiatchlces worth, and be a shinir.g joy I 

The following lines are liappily expressed :— 

Vardanet, neavV.sI what a niglit is this I 
Lyxinn, Tis filled with terror. 

Var-liHot, Terror inOeed! it seems as sick'ning 
Nature 
Had given l:er order up to gcn'ral ruin ; 
The heavens appe:ir as one contiim*d flame. 
Earth with her terror shakes, dim night retires. 
And the red lightning gives a dreadful day. 
While in the thunder's voice each sound is lost; 
Tear sinks the panting heart in evVy bo^ni, 
K*en the pale dead, ntfrighted at the horror. 
As though unsafe, start from their marble goals, 
And howling through the streeta are seeking shelter. 

Fain would I east this tiresome being off. 
Like an old garment worn to wretchedness. 

How sweet the eloouencc of dying men I 
Hence i>oets feigned the music of the Swan, 
When death ui>on her lays his icy hand, 
She melts away in melancholy strains. 

With a liccnfte to be matched nowhere ont of 
Thomas HcvwjkkI and a few other early English 
ilraniatistii, lie has intn)dQced, amidst hu Persian 
scenes, a song to Phillh, 

Among his miscellanies Is what may lie called 
a patriotic vcivion of the first P.-^alm. Its open- 
ing stanza it- 
Blest is the man who nerer lent 
To bold, designing men his ear, 
"Who, on Ids country's ^^ood intent^ 
From bribing offices u clear. 

He also wrote A Pattoral to the Memoruof 
General Wolft^ and an ambitions iMicm on Vlo- 
loiy, which contains some forcible imngcry. 

tow- ra oM tna covar or tAMVU 

Hweet poesy was seen their stej^ behind, 
With golden tresses spoKiiig in the wind ) 



In careless plaits did her bright garments flow, 
And nodding laurels wav*d around her brow ; 
Sweetly she struck the string, and sweetly »ui ^, 
Tlie attentive tribe on the soft aoceuts hun^ 
Tis hcr*8 to sing who ffrcat in arms excel. 
Who bravely con<|ucfd or who glorious fell; 
Heroes iu verse still gain a deathless name. 
And ceaseless ages their renown j^roclaiin. 
Oft to ]>hilosophy slie lends her aid. 
And treads the s::ge*s solittir^* shade ; 
Her great flrtit task is nobl}* to inspire 
Th' immortal soul with vii-tue*8 sacred fire. 



Young Tliyrsis with sighs often tells me his tale. 

And aitfully strives o*er my heait to prevail. 

He sings me love-songs ais we truce through the 

grove. 
And on each fair ]x>plar hangs sonnets of love. 
Though I often sinile on him to soften his pain, 
(For wit 1 would have to enibelliiili my train,) 
I still put him off, for I have liim so fast, 
I know he with joy will nccc|>t me at lost 

Among the gay tribe that still flatter my pride. 
There's Cloddy is handtK^ine, ai;d wealthy beside ; 
With such a pay pnrtiier more joys 1 can prove 
Thau to live ii: a cuttn^o with Tliyrsis on love. 
Though the shepherd is gentle, yet blame me who 

can. 
Since wealth and not manners, *tis now mokes the 

man. 
But should I fail here, and my hopes be all past, 
Fond Tliyrsis, 1 know*, will accept me at lost 

Tlius Delia enliveird the grove with her strain. 
When Tliyrsis the shepherd came over the plain ; 
Bright Chloris he led, whom ho*d just mode his bride, 
Joy »hone in their eyes, as they wulk*d side by side; 
She scom*d each low cuiinii.g, uor wisird to deceive^ 
But oil her delight was sweet pleasure to give. 
In wedlock she chose to tie the swain fast. 
For shepherds will cliauge if put oiBT to the last 

A i>miTBjiMsic ox won, 

L 

Gomel let Mirth our hours employ, 

Tlie jolly God inspires; 

The rosy juice our bosom fires, 

And tunes our souls to joT. 

See, great Bacchus now descending, 

Ga}', with blushing honours crowiTd; 

Sprightly Mirth and Love attending^ 
Around him wait. 
In smiling state- 
Let Echo resound 
Let Eeho resound 
The joj-ful news all aroond 



Fond Mortals come, if lore perplei^ 

In wine relief vouUl find ; 

Who*d whine for womanV giddy sex 

More fickle than the windf 

If beauty*8 bloom thy fancy wams^ 

Here see her shine, 

Cloth'd in superior eharms; 

More lovely than the blushing non^ 

When first the op'nlng day 

Bedecks the thorn. 

And mokes tlie meadows gay. 

Hero see her In her crystal shrines 

See and adore : confess her all ditiB% 

Tlie Queen of Lot« and Joj 

IleednoithyChloeVi 
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Thb ipArlcUng gliM, 
With winning ffrnet. 
Shall erer meet thy fond embrace^ 
And never, never, never eloy, 
No never, never cloy. 



Here. Poet, see, CesUlia'i epring^ 

Comc^ive me a bumper, 1 11 mount to the ikiei» 

Auotlier, niioll}er— Ti» done I I ariie; 

On (Alley's ving, 

I mount, I sing. 

And now, sublime, 
Parnassus* lofty tt»p 1 climb— 
But hark! wliat sounds are these I hear, 
Suft as tlie dream of her in love. 
Or zephyrs wiiis^p'ring thro* the grovel 
And now, more solemn far tlian fun*ral woe^ 
The heavy numbers flow I 

And now again, 

Tbe varied strain. 
Grown louder and bolder, strikes quick on the ear, 
And thrills through every veia. 



Tis Pindar^s song! 

His softer notes tlie fanning galea 

Watt across the spicy vales. 

While, thro* the air. 

Loud whirlwinds bear 
The harsher notes alon^ 

Inspii^d by wme. 
He leaves the lazy crowd below, 
Who never dar*d to peep abroad. 
And, mounting to his native sky. 
For ever there shall shitiei 

Ko more 1*11 plod 

The beaten road ; 
like him inspir d, like him IH mount on high ; 

Like his my strain shall flow. 



Haste, ye mortals! leave yonr sorrow; 
Let pleasure crown to^lay— to-morro\r 

Yield to fate. 
Join the universal chorus, 

Bacchus r«gna 
Ever great ; 

Bacchus rei^s 

Kver glonoua— 

Hark! tlie joyful groves rebound. 

Sporting breezes catch the sound, 

jUid teU to hill and dale around--- 

•• Bacchus reigns**— 

While far away. 
The busy echoes die away.—* * 

THOMAS PAnnL 
Tns literary merits of Paino, associated with 
his services to the Amcrienn cause during tlie 
Revolution, well entitle him to a place in tliis 
collection. The grossne^ of his pen m liii attacks 
on the Chrifttian religion, and the miserable last 
years of his life as puinte<l by no friendly biogra- 
pher, have thrown into the sliade both nis |)atri« 
otisin and the merits of his stylo, in tliosce clays 
wlien he came to America, and in dear trampet 



e At oar Post sppfsrs so warm on his so1^)eet tt nmj not be 
amiM lo mnark Iters, tliat A« mrr^r dntmt any Wim, sii4 Ibst 
his lumped are sll irfMl, which mmj iierv<>. perhaps as s ref^ 
tatloa of that noted sdasw, that a %oui4r 4rinUr mm n^mt fte 



tones sounded the notes of Te8ista]ioe.to o ppres- 
sion, and faith In tlie imcoess of the armies of 
Wasliington. In this mixed world of ^ood and 
evil, we most learn to separate Tirtoes and rioea, 
and *^€k our good from out mnch ilL** 
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Thomas Paine was bora of Quaker parentageii 
the son of a stay-maker, at Thetfora, in the 
county of Norfolk, En^knd, January 29, 1786. 
lie received a grnminar-schodl educatioa in his 
native town, and early developed a taste for 
poetry, whicli his i>arents discouraged, ooofining 
liini at the age of thirteen, for the next fi^e yean, 
to his father^ uninteresting and InborikMis calling. 
In Ills twentieth year, young Paine went to Lon- 
don, where he worked at his trade, refieving its 
monotony by a cniise in a privateer. In 1758 
he is stay-maker again at Dover, and in 1759, in 
tbe same occupation at Sandwich, wliere he iiiar* 
ried the daughter of an.exci»eman, who died tbe 
following year. The occupation of bis father^in-. 
law oiiened a new prospect for him, and lie aban- 
doned his trade for an office in the exdse, wbidi 
he attained ader some preUminary traimng in his 
home at Tlieiford, at the age of twent}*-five. ffis 
business of exciseman was varied by employment 
as teacher in two London academies, a position 
which enabled him to acquire some philosophical 
knowledge from the lectures deUvered in the 
metropolis. In 17G8 he became established at 
Lewes, in Sussex, as exciseman, where he married 
the daughter of a grocer and tobacoonist recently 
deceased, to whose trade be snooeeded. He be- 
longed to a club of the place, where he maintained 
his stiff Whig opinions with pertinacity and el^ 
ganoe of expresKion. He wrote at Lewes bis ode 
oa the Death ef General Wol/e^ which was pub* 
lii«hed in the 6€ntleman'*9 Magiaim. 

His business as a grocer seems to have led him 
into soin^ nnwarrantable smuggling praetioes,lbr 
whicb he was dismissed tbe aonrioa in 177^ 
when be went to London as an adTentnrsr. 
having preTioQsly parted with bis wilb by mvtnil 
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Agreement lie wa:) fortunate in procuring a 
letter to Benjamin Franklin from a counnis.siuner 
of the exci^ who hud been im|»res>cd with tlie 
ability with which Paine had uiged an increase 
of salar}' for the ollicers of that body, in a pam- 
phlet which he had drawn up in their behalC 
Franklin advised him to gi> to America, whither 
he ifet oft' hnmediately, reaching PhiUideliihia in 
the beginning of the Year 1775, on the eve of the 
actual outbreak of the devolution, lie w*as at 
once employed by Aiiken,* a bookbeller of tJiat 
city, with a i^a'ary of £23 currency a year, a» 
editor of the J*€nmitylcauian Haguziue^ for which 
he wrote the hitroduction, a felicitous sentence 
of which has been noticed by his biographers. 
Alluding to the £^'a>on, Junuarv, and the quite as 
chilling nature of such enterpri>es in xhvhe timei, 
he says: **Thus encompassed with difficulties^ 
this lirst number of the renusylvanian H:ig:izine 
entreats a favorable reoeirtion ; of which we shall 
only say, tliat like the early snowdrop it comes 
forth in a barren season, and contents itself witli 
foretelling the reader that choicer flowers an? pre- 

Iiaring to appear." Dr. Kush, who was attracted 
)y his clever conduct of the Magazine,! fonned 
his acquaintance in Aitken^s bookstore, and sug- 
gested to him the preparation of a |H>pular bo«ik 
to meet the objections to ticpnration from the 
mother country. This was the origin of the 
famons pamphlet Common Seiitc.l Paine thought 
of caUing it '*Plain Truth,** Avhen liush suggested 
the title which it bears. 

Its inlluence uixm the American cause wa«< very 
great Rush says it was ]>ublithe<l "with an 
etfect which has been rarely produced ly tvjies 
and paper in any age or country." "1 tfiink 
this pamphlet,'* Fays A^hbel Green, of Princeton, 
in his autobit>graphT, ''had a greater run tlmn 
any other ever published in our country. It was 
printed anonymou>ly, and it was a considerable 
time before its author was known or 6us|iected. 
In the meantime Lirgo editions were fre<iuentlr 
issued ; and in nows|):i|)ers at tavcnis, and at ul- 
mo>t every place of puMio report, it was adver- 
tised, ami very generally in the;?e words : ' Com- 
mon Sense, for eighteeii-|ience.* I lately looked 



* Robert Altkcn was « Fcotebman wbo etme to Phibdcl- 
pbla In 1769, nod was « books^I!.T iind printer. In ibc l:cvo- 
Imlon bo e1(!cd wUb tbe Amorican Intercut, and i.arrowlj 
«M«TH'd a roMdenec In tb« tuiMm »lilp* of Kvw Voik. lU 
nnbll'bed tbe PenDfylTanla Magazine, or Ainvrlean Montblj 
Aliiik>uin, from Jan. ITTSi, to June 17TS. It bail Kraneh IIoii- 
blnmtn and Wlibi-r^poon for eontributoia. Altkon dk-d In 
IS S. at tbo ago of ftUtrnlKbL— Tbouws'a IlUt of rrlBUoei 
1L7«. 

tTboodomiroUbnodNMno aplrltcd Itefloctloni on Lord 
Cllre, IWtin bla pen, priiiiod In tbo MagailLo, woto noileeablo 
artirles for tlM time. 

1 The orldnal odltlon of **Common 9«nM* waa pnbltobed te i 
ritlladelphin bj Kobcrt Bell, with wboin U i^Mild tbat l*ala« ! 
was tbon cmnlured as a clerk.— Notes on tbe rn*vlnclal lll»t. ' 
oTPrnn. b/T. J. W barton. Pcnn. 11b4. 8oc Memoirs. UiO, 
pw 151, wbora some amn^lnr details aro tixtn of BelL lie was 
« SctitMnan, wbo came to rhl!ade)phla In 1;M. lie bad been n 
partner aa • boukreller In Dub!ln with tbe facetloas Georpn 
.\lexander Btevenik. lie was first an anetlom-er, and after- 
wards a bookseller U rblkdclplilft. wliere he |mblb»bed lUack- 
•tone's Commentaries by sub»crl|itt«m In ITTS, **« atniK-ndons 
•nteiprlse for tbe time ' Tbe Itevolntlon broke tip hh busi- 
ness, and be tamed saHlitreer amdn and peddWr, djrlrg aft 
KicbmoDd, In Ylrrlitbi, In 1Tk4. Us brad«^ bU auction aii- 
ftoonecntents, ** Jewels ai.d diamonds to be sold or Mcrlfiecd 
by Robert Hell, bumble iimrvdors to tbs sentlnientallyla.** and 
soncbt subscribers to ]lUek»iiino with tbi* Invitation, **Intrn« 
tlonal encimra^'rs wbo v|]>b for n |mrtlelpatlon oflblssmtl- 
montal bonqvet, §n requested !• tvud tbvir iisuass lo lUibeit 



into a copy of this pamphlet, and was reatly to 
wonder at its T)0]>ularity, aiul the efiVct it pro* 
dneed when originally p*uhU>hed. But the truUi 
is, it struck a string whicli re<iuired hut a touch 
to make it vibmte. The country was ripe for 
indeiiendeiice, and only needed Foinehody to tefl 
the i>eoi'le so, with di^'ision, holdness, and plau« 
ribility. Paine did this rerkle>sly, having no- 
thing lo do whether his suggestions wore received 
favorahly ut uiifavorahly, while wiser and hcttcr 
men than he Aveiv yet maturing their niindK hy 
rertectinn, and kniking well to every rtep wliich 
they tot:k or advisetl. PaineV tiilent, and he cer- 
tainly ])o&<ei-sed it eminently, was, to make a tak- 
ing un«l Mriking ajipenl to {toj.ulur feelings, when 
he saw it tending towards a ]K>int to which ho 
wi''l;ed to push it, whether for pood or for evil."* 

''I K'lit vou fnm NiW York," writes John 
Adains to fiis wife, Philatlelhhia, February 18, 
ITiG, ^*a ]!aniphlet intituled C«>nimon Sense, 
written in vindication of <K»ctrines which there is 
rea<t>n to es])cct that the further encnmchments 
of tyranny and dejjretTntions <»f oppre^sion will 
sooii make the common fnitli ; unles'^ the cunning 
ministrv, hy pn»iH»si ug negotiatitms and tenns of 
reconciliation, shni:ld divert the present cnrrent 
from its channel.'f 

Xo copyright was taken out ; it was printed to 
the numl»er of ahmxlred thot^sand, and its author, 
in the luldst of 6uccc«^, was in debt to his printer 
for the work. 

Paine^s subsequent pretensions to priority in 
his Common Sense in setting the ball of revoln- 
tion ill motion were simply ab^nnl. lie arrived 
a foreigner under dilllcultii-s, a few numths be- 
fore the l.nttle of I.exingt<m. John AOams, in a 
letter to I{i:sh, May 1, 1807.^ seriously notices 
these raporings. The fact is that Paine, admit- 
ting his merits to the full, was a humble thou^ 
uselul servant of the catlM^, never its master. 

The Universit V of Pcnnsylvntiia made him Mas- 
ter of Arts, and the le<rislnture voted him the 
substantial honor of five hundred pounds. In 
1776 he servetl as a volunteer in the army, and 
was with AVa^hington in his retreat before Howe 
to the Dekiware. To aroufe the Fi)irit of the 
people and s«>ldiery he commenced the publica- 
tion of the series of patriotic tnicts, The Cruis^ 
the Urst number of which ap|)eare<l December 10, 
1770. and the last on the attainment of ]waoe, 
April 19, 17S8. Tliere Avere eighteen numbers 
in alL Kiunber one is now bcf«>re ns, as it may 
have lieen read to the coqioral's guard in the 
cain]>— eight t-mall octavo ])agcs, in neat pica, and 
on very dingy iiaiier. Its lirst stirring sentence 
U Miiriamiliar a-* n proverb: — ^" These ore the 
times tliat try men^s sotds : the summer loldier 



• Life or Arbbcl Green, 4C Tbe foHowInf ttncs appcnr te 
Cbrejr s Aiaerlosn Unseum, L ICT:— 

jlnMf^idM M9ntft%^ wcc« 

TThen piegiinat Katnrc slroTS fi^kf tojpain. 

Her nur^e was Wa»blii|Hon, Imt iiildwUe nutS 

Tbe lnr;tnt. Indt'pendence, scaree begna 

To be, ere be had ripen'd Into awm. 

France bl« eodfatht'r, Biliain was bis rnd. 

Coii|TeM Us fvardlan, nnd bis fotbir God. 
t Jnba Adams, la bis dbrj ^ ITT*. tt-H^ «s Ibst «i Us M<- 
llTal In France la WaA ymit^ bo wm irreeted a« tbe flunoM 
At^aros on the sitervtb of ibe nnilfir^blp of fbto pamphlet 
which waa irap»toti d lute Frecth, having bsea aswlbcd !• 
hlm^W<«fcs,IILSi4l ^ 
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onil tho snnshiiio jMitriot will, in tliU cri««, ihrink 
fiom tho Mrvice 4»f liis country; but b« tlint 
sUkiids it xow, (lo-icrvcs tlie love and thanks of 
ni:in And woman.'* The rest was as good ; sar- 
cas:ii for t!iO ciieiuy, eulo;:}* for Waoliin«^>n, and 
a picttirtsiiuo nccount of the cainp scenes in which 
iie had bcc:i cng:u;ed. After thi^<s ^ Checthain 
remarks: ^* IVine's i>on wa< an apiicnda^ alino^st 
as ncco-i-ary to tlio army of inde|»endence, and as 
formitlablo, as its cmnon;'' and ho attributes 
*Mnuch of the briHiaiit litlle affair** which in the 
f;amo moaili followed at Trenton, to tlie oonti- 
deuce inspired by this first number. Poiuc wrote 
a seCi>nd on that victory ; a third at PliiloAlelphia 
in A]>ril, 1777, in which month ho was elected 
l)y Congress Secretary to the Committee of Fo- 
reign All'iirs A |w>'*t which he held till 177U, 
wheji he was disinis-^ed from tho oflico for a vio- 
lation of ooiitiilence in publishing a delicate stato- 
ment atlecting the l<nin or gifl from France in 
<ip;»o-ition to the cliim of the negotiator. Silas 
Deane. Tho remaining numl)ers of the CriMS 
W'jre i>cnipied, tn ocGi^ion arose, Ayitli war or 
finances the encourage i no nt of the army nt home, 
anl witty disiicinigement of the enemy in America 
aiil in Parlianisint. General Sir Williuin Howe 
and Lord North were particukir objects of his in- 
vective. Of the honors paid t4> the former, ho 
sayi: " Tliere are knights of v.irioni orders, from 
the kniglit of the win.lmill f) the knigtit of tho 
post,^* and jiroposes as a linal substitute for the 
Egyptian m.'lhod of embalming tho more fnigal 
American plan: ''In a bulmage, sir, of bumble 
tar, you wiil bo as secure a4 Piiaraoh, and in a 
hieroglvphic of featliers rival in finery aU the 
muiunncs of Egypt.** 

In 1780, Pmne was apiK)intcd clerk to tho Arf- 
senibly in Pennsylvania. In 1781, he accom- 
)»anied C>>1. L:mrens in his mission to Fnince, to 
obtain a loan. They set out in Febiii:iry, and re- 
turned in August with two millions and a half of 
snccie. In 1782, he had published atPhiladel- 
)»hia hi-i Letter to the Abbe Raynal; a ne:it pro- 
duction, c )rrectiiig erroneous KUitements touching 
tho devolution, in which he i^hows his own skill 
in rhetoric at the expense of the foreign writer. 

Paine s services during the war time were pro- 
TKirly ncknowledged b}' tho govemmect. When 
Wa-iliington was about resigning his commission 
to Congress, and w;is at Kocky Ilill in the neigh- 
borhood t»f Princeton, he sent a letter t<i Paine at 
Borileiitown, acknowledging his scrvicef^ offering 
to impress them u|K>n Congress, and inviting him 
to his tablo. In 1785, Congress discharged the 
obligntion by a grant of three thousand dollars ; 
Pennsylvania liresenled him five hundred pounds, 
and New York conferred upon him aliandsorae 
estate ut New Ilochelle, conhsoated from a Royal- 
ist^ which embraced tliroe hundrod acres of land. 

In 1787, Paine returned to Europe, earning 
with him tho roo<1el of an iron bridge, which lie 
matle some stir witli in £ng]an<l. Finding his 
mother in want, ho settled upon lier a Mated pay« 
ment for her Kum)ort. When Bnrito*s Reflections 
on the Frmoh Revolution ap|)eflr«d, he imblishod 
his repiv, the Righte of Man^ tlie first part in 
1791 ; die second In 1792. It has been generally 
a€knowledge<l to bo a work of ability. Many of 
its points of attack upon the British onoititntSoii 
Are strongly taken, and held with raooeis. Its 



▼lews of licroditary Kingcruft and of I>eiiioer»> 

tic representations, have passed, in thbooiintiT 
at lea»t, into truisms. One passage is rery f^ 
citous in expression, where he U picturing in 
tenns equal to tho language of the great writer 
whom ho is answering, tlrnt orator's over^giit of 
tlio victims of des|H>tism in his poetical oorani- 
seration for the fate of its ro^'ol perpetrators. 
** Not one glance of comjiossion, not one commt- 
serating rettection, that I can find throt^iout hi* 
book, has he lie^towed on those wlio lingered ont 
tlie most wretched of lives, a life witlKNit hope, in 
the most miserable of prisons. It is punTol to 
lieliold a man emjiloying his talents to oomipt 
himself. Nature Lis' been kinder to Mr. Borko 
than ho is to lior. lie is not alTected by the rca£- 
ty of distress touching his hearts, but by tliealiowy 
resemblance of it striking his hiuigination. He 
pit ies the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. Ae- 
customod to kia>s tho ari«tocratical hand tliat hath 
purloined him from himself, he degenerates into 
a comiK>»ition of art, and the genuine sool of na- 
ture forsakes him. lib hero, or his hortiine, 
must bo a trngefly victim expiring in show, and 
not the real priKiner of mi>ery sliding into death 
in the silence of a dungeon." * 

A state prosecution was on foot aeunst him 
when b French deputation called him toFranoo, to 
Kit in Con%'e!ition for the deportment fk GalaiSw 
His reception on his arrival there in 1793 was 
sufficiently gratifying to his vanity. In the Con- 
vention, tJiough he voted for thetrialof the king, 
ho endo:ivoreil to preserve his life by a speec^i, in 
which he recommended banishment to America. 
'' Let," said he, '' the United States be the safe- 
guai*d and asylum of Louis Capet. There, here- 
aAer, for removeil from the miseries and crimes of 
royalty, he may learn, from the constant as^ied 
of public prosiierity, tliat the tme system of go- 
vernment con<ists*in fair equal, and honorable 
representation.** He was engaged in Constitutioii- 
making with Condorcet He attracted the ill will 
of tho extreme party, and was arrested and sent to 
prison by Robespierre, on the plea of bein^ a fo- 
reigner, by the same vote which consigned lainoai 
Anacbarsis Clootz to a dnngeon and tlie gniBo- 
tine. Paine escaped tlie latter &to by an neei* 
dent lie was imprisone<l (lie writes in one of his 
lettcr-s) on a corridor of tlie Luxembourg, the door 
of his room oi>ening outwards. While in this po» 
sition it was marked by tlio officers for its fnpfHy 
of victims. When tliey came round the door was 
shut and the mark on tlie insido ; so Paine was 
not guillotined; and the tyrant falling shortly 
after, Monroe, the American ambassador, radaim- 
ed him and took him to his house. Uis imprison- 
ment lasted eleven months, from Dee. li W to 
Nov. 1794. A first part of his infidd wori^ TU 
Age o/Beaaon^ was published while Paine was in 
prison. Tho second imrt appeared in 179tt. 

In the same year with the emnpletion of tUs 
wretched publication, Paino sent forth ia PSaris 
his Letter to George ^Yoshington. whom he 
charged with neglecting to use tlie uiflneaee ef 
government for his release as an American dttaeiL. 
and not content with this discussion, defneciitod 
tor tlie lack of qualities whidi he had espreMh^ 
attributed to him in his Amorioan pnUSestioai* 
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IIo had now by theso iTritin^ niado enemies of 
every friend of religion and his country (fwr i>a- 
triotism was identiad with respect for Washing- 
ton), and TvJion lie returned U) America in 18(»2, 
it was to fall rapidly in public estimation, with 
Uie additional incunibrunce of the jiersonal ne- 
glect and vices of intemperance and avarice into 
which ho fell in his old age. That the former 
had anticipated his return to America is prtivcd 
by the Paris corresi^ndence of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, who writes of him June 25, 1793, as " a little 
more drunk than u>unl," and the following year, 
March C, *' in the best of times ho had a larger 
sliare of every other sense than of common sense, 
and lately the intem|)erate use of ardent spirit 
has, I am told, cimsiderably impaired the small 
stock which he originally |Kissessed." 

IIo visited Jeflerson at Washington, who, re- 
membering his early position, had ngroed to his 
retjucst to bring him homo in a national vessel; 
but the most ardent political reminiscences could 
not com|H}usato for raine's i)ersonal habits and 
the )>opidar contempt into which ho had fallen. 
His friend and biographer Rickman takes Barlow 
to task for omitting any mention of him among 
(he heroes of the American war in tlie Columbiad, 
and pro]>o6es to give him a snug ])laco Wtween 
Wasliington and Franklin in the lifth l)ook of that 
poem. 11 is last days at New Rochello and New 
York have l)een ^llthles^ly brought to the gaze 
of the work! by his American biographer, Cheet- 
ham, wlio sometimes forgets tho decencies due 
even to drunkenness, and always to old age.* 
Paine^s vanity was wounded by the neglect into 
which ho had fallen; his early habits of neatness, 
when ho was painted by Romney, and ** looked 
altogether like a gentleman of the old French 
school," could not bo detected in the fdth into 
which he liad fallen. His intemiierance was noto- 
rious. His treatment of Madamo Bonneville, 
whom ho liad induced to follow him from Paris, 
not wJtlKHit scandal, was cruel. He was ar- 
raigned in court for a jKJtty debt, and exi)osed by 
his servants : one of whom is said to nave at- 
tempted liis life in revenge for his ill treatment. 
Jar>-js, tlio painter, tolerated his presence in his 
bachelor*8 Quarters, and has left us a melancholy 
memorial of his ap|>earancQ in tho pla5ter bu>t 
which is presented in the rooms of the New York 
Histuricu Society. While tho artist was at work 
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Qjion it, he exclaimed, ^ I shall secure him to a 
nicety, if 1 am so fortunate as to get plaster enough 
for his carbnneled note.''* lie would lodge at 
different places al»out town as omiortunrty sensed, 
his habits rendering frcijuent changes of lodging 
inevitable. One of his tenements, in not tlie 
mast agreeable locality, he shared with a show 
of wild beast*. Death approaching, he desired, 
in recollection of his Quaker imrcntage, to bo 
interred in tho cemeteiT of that Ixxly, but this 
cons</lation was refused him, — a circumstance 
which is said to have affected him deeply. In 
his closing days ho was >'isitcd by clerg}nien and 
others to convert him from his irreligion or tet>tify 
to his infidelity, lie died quietly in Xew York, 
June 8, 1809. * His remains were t^iken to New 
Hoclielle where ho was interred on his farm, with 
an in>cri|»tion on a stone, " Thomas Paine, author 
of Connnon Sense." In 1819, ten years after- 
ward.<, when Ct»bbett witched to create a Fcnsa- 
tion,Jbe al»surdly rilled the gravo of tlio bones, 
which he carried to England. 

The merit of Paine's style as a prose writer is 
\Qxy great. lie had the art of saying a familiar 
tiling in a familiar way^and at the same time im- 
parting to it great spirit and freshness. lie could 
sometimes introduce an a]iiH»site stor}' almost as 
well as Franklin. His wit was ready, and generally 
pungent enough. After his return to America in 
18(»2, he writes, " Some of John Adams' loyal 
sul jects, I Fee, have bee* t© present him with'an 
address on his birth-day; but the Lmgua^ they 
nso is too tame for the* occ*ision. l]irth-<lay au- 
dresses, like birth-<lay odes, should not civep along 
like drops of dew down a cabbage leaf, but roll 
in a torrent of poeticiil metaphor.'"t To Frank- 
lin's Riving, "Uhere ViU'rty is, there is my coun- 
try," his retort was, " Where liberty ia no't, thero 
is m^ country." A minister of a new sect camo 
to him to explain the Scriptures, asserting that 
the key had been lost tlieso four thousand years, 
and they had found it. '* It must have l»een very 
rusty, then," was his reply. Sonie of his sentences 
are felicitous as Sheridan's for neatness and point. 
TliQs in his letter to the Earl of Shelbome, of tho 
loss of reputation : ^ Tliere urc ca^^es in which it 
is as imjiossible to rotoro character to life, as it 
is to recover the dead. It Is a phoenix that can 
expire but once, and from whose ashes there if 
no resurrection ;" and to the Nimo nobleman on 
ol)edienoe to outlandish anthority : ^^ F<»r a thon* 
sand reasons England would be tho last country 
to }neld it to. She has been treacherous, and wo 
know it. Her cluiracter is gone, and we have seen 
the Ainerab" To the Abbe Kaynol he says, hold- 
ing Britain to account for keeping tlio world ic 
distorbanco and war : ^* Is life 00 very long that 
it is necessary, nay even a dntv, to shake the 
sand and hasten out tho perioa of duration t ^ 
" Science," ho says, ** tho partisan of no e«>untrT, 
but tho benevolent patroness of all, has liberallT 
opened a temple where all may meet. Tlie phi* 
losophvr of one eonntry Fees not an enemy in the 
philosopher of another: ho takes his eoat in the 

• Fraiiela*»IUinlnl»eenoaaofPrtotofi.A«thora»4«i That 
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temple of ftdcnoe, and aslcs not who nts beside 
liiin/' Liteniture, ho calls " the tongue of the 
world.'' ** War,'' he says in the Rights of Man, 
'* is the Pharo table of govommcntfs and nations 
the dupes <if the panie." It was this word and a 
Wow, this powerful expression in ordinary s\nn- 
hols which f:raincd Paine the ear of the poblio 
doriii;; tho Revolutionary war. His plirases put 
American resistance in an inctmtrovertible form. 

Paine's slight claims as a |KX't depeiitl upon A 
few sliowy pieces, mi)i-e remarkable for tlieir 
oollocatum of fine words than Just thought or ex- 
pression, lie had fancy, but wanted poetio 
reeling. 

In another light the study of Paine's character 
may bo of imix)rtanec to the world, in ailutwing 
tliat a certain degreo of rca ly tact and ability, 
antl a certain amount of benevolence, may consist 
with the ntter ab<oncc of the higher philosophical 
and moral qualities. Paine had a great deal of 
wit and sagacity, but their exercise was c<intined 
to a narrow field. WJien lie undertook his attack 
upiin the Cliri'^tian religion, it w;is without the 
learning, the tliought, or tho feeling requi>ite for 
its study. It is nmch to ask us to believe that he 
was sustained by any better motive than vanity. 
Xotwithstantling his experience of the French 
Revolution in the cell of the Luxembourg, he 
coul I not rclimiuish the egotism and self-suffi- 
ciency producti ve of the exce-* hj« which had placed 
him there. SutFjring from lawlessness, he was 
vaitt and empty en »ugh to seek to indict tliat 
curse upon the worl I in its most important re- 
lati«m<. The Aje of Re tson is justly treatcil >vith 
contempt, but it p.iints a most significmt moral 
of the worthlessne<s of the shallow powers of the 
unlerstan<ling divorced fn>m the oontriil of the 
higher faculties of the soul. ** It nmst vwm sink 
into infamy," said William Linn, from the pulpit, 
wh;) ha'l commanded Painc^s political writings Ie 
the same place, and ** carry his own name dong 
with it. Tiiero is nothing new in the perfor- 
inanc?, NiTe the bold and indecent manner. In- 
dCvHl it is provoking to see the Christian religion, 
after having withstood tho roarings of Uic lion, in- 
sulted by the bmyings of the ass."* The pro- 
phecy has been veritied, and under the odium mto 
which he oast himself few readers of the present 
day arc familiar with the brilliant qualities which 
once excited oar forefathers. 

OBI, OH ma PBATB OP OBCZmAL woLraL 

In « mouldering eave whore tho wretched retreat, 

Bbitakxia sat wasted with euro ; 
She uiourn*d for her Wolpe, and exelaim'd against 
fate. 

And gave herself up to de.«pair. 
The wnlls of her cell she Iwd sculptured around 

With the feats of her favorite son ; 
And even tlie dust, as it lay on the ground. 

Was engraved with the deeds he hod done . 

The sire of the Gods from his erystalUoe throne 

Beheld the diBcoitsolate dame. 
And moved witli her tears he sent Heacuar down. 

And these were the tidings tliat eame. 

•Uiiii1iD|f«oiiffM,FsnorAiif1rht1tt Belles «'8lfM of ths 
TlmM.** 1TM. AnEpifnunauitUtwieto! 

Jlow tlM Turn PaliM*, wKo wrote ta ItbetifB defraeet 
Dttt In bis ** Ago or Ummw*' loet lUs '•Ombbimi SeMa.* 



BaiTAnaA forl>ear, not a sigh nor a tear 

For thy Wolpb bo deservedly loved. 
Your tears Khali be chanced into triumphs of joy. 

For thy Wourc is not dead but removed. 

The sons of the East, the proud giocts of old, 

Uiive crept from their darksome abodes, 
And tikis is the news ns in heaven it was told. 

Tlie^' were marching to war with the Gods; 
A council wos held in the chanibers of Jove, 

And this was their final decree, • 
Tlint Wolfe should be called to the armies abore^ 

And the clwrge was entrusted to me 

To the plains of Quebkc with the ordeie I flew, 

lie bi-gi^'d for a moment's delay ; 
He crv'd. Oh! forbear, let me victory hear. 

Ana then thy command 1*11 obey. 
With a darksome thick film I «ucompaas*d his eyes^ 

And Ixtre him away in nn nm, 
Lest tlic fondiicds he bore to his own native shores 

Should induce him again to return. 

amnrnoxt ox ma Lin aso vumi or lobo cuvk, 

Ah ! the tale is told — the scene is ended — and the 
curtain fallsw As an emblem of the vanity <^ oU 
earthly pomp, let his mouumeiit be a globe, "but, be 
that globe a bubble ; let his efiigy be a man walking 
round it in his sleep; and let Fame, in the choraeter 
of a sluilow, inscribe his honors on the air. 

I view him but ns yesterday on the burning plains 
of Plossey, doubtfid of life, health, or victory. I see 
him in the instant when "To be, or not to be,* 
were e^]nal chances to a human eye^ To be a loi^i 
or a slave, to return loadctl with the spoils, or remain 
mingled with tlie dust of India. Did necessity 
always justify the severity of a conqueror, the rude 
tongue of censure woul^ be silent, and however 
painfully he might look back on scenes of horror, 
the pensive reflection would not alarm him. Though 
his feelings sufiered, his conscience would be ae- 
quitted. Tlie sad remembrance would move serene- 
ly, and leave the mind without a wound. But, oh, 
India 1 thou loud procloimer of European erueltiet^ 
tliou bloody monument of unnecessary deaths, be 
tender in the day of enquiry, and shew a Chitrtian 
world tlion canst suffer and forgivei 

Departed from India, and lojided with the plun- 
der, 1 see him doubling the Cape and looking wist- 
fully to Europe^ I see him contemplating on yeait 
of pleasure, and gmtifyinjg; his ambition with es* 
pected honours. I see 'his arrival pompously an- 
nounced in every newspaper, his eager eye ramhting 
through the crowd in quest of homage, and his ear 
listening lest an applause should escape him. Hap- 
pily for him he arrived before his fame, and the 
short interval was a time of rest From the crowd 
I follow him to the court, I see him enveloped in the 
sunshine of popular favour, rivalling the great ia 
honours, the proud in splendour, and tlio rieh in 
wealth. From tlie court 1 trace hiin to the eoonti^ 
his eqnipoge moves like a camp; ever]^ village hm 
proclaims hb coming; the wandering peasants 
admire his pomp, and his heart runs over with loy. 

But, alas! not sati»fled with nneouutable tho«- 
sands, I accompany him again to India. I mark the 
variety of countenances which appear at his laading; 
Confusion spreads the newn Every pastton seems 
alarmed. Tlie wailing widow, the ei^ng orphan, 
and the childless parent remember and lament: the 
rival nabobs eourt his fovour; the rich dread hia 
power and the poor his aeverity. Fear and terror 
march like pioneers befttre his eamp^ murder and 
rapine aeeom|iany it| fiMnlne and wratchednesi Mp 
low la the rear. 
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Rccolved on aecunuilnting oii unbounded fortune, 
he enion into oil the scheme* of ^i^'ar, treaty, and 
intrigue. Tlic Briti&h sword is set up fur sale ; the 
heads of contending nabobs are offered at a price, 
and tlie bribe token froni both sides, lliousouds of 
men or money ore triilos in an Indion borgoiiu Tlie 
field is on empire, and the treosure olmo»t without 
end. Tlie wretched inhabitants are glad to com* 
pound for offences nercr conimitti'd, ond to purchase 
nt onv rate the privilege to breathe, while he, the 
sole lord of their lives and fortunes, di.«iK>scs of 
cither as he pleases, and prepares for Euru}>e. 

Uncommon fortunes require an uncommon dote 
of life to enjoy tliem iiu Tlic a^uol period is Hi>ent 
in preparing to live: and unless nature prolongs 
the time, fortune bestows her excess of favoura iu 
rain. 

Tlie conqueror of the East having nothing more 
to expect from the one, has oil his court to moke to 
the other. Anxiet}' for wealth gives place to 
anxiety for life ; and wisely recollecting tlint the soa 
is no respecter of persons, resolves on taking his 
route to Europe bv land. Little beings move un- 
seen, or unobserved, but he eisgros^tos whole king- 
doms in his march, and is gaxed at like o comets 
The burning desert, the pathless mounUiins, and the 
fertile vallcySy are in their tunis explored and 
passed over. No material accident distresses his 
pro^^ress, and England once more receives the 
spoiler. 

How sweet is rest to the wenry traveller; tlie 
retrospect heightens the enjoyment ; and if the 
future prospect be serene, tlie days of case and hop- 

1>incss ore arrived. An uninquiring obser\'er might 
inve been inclined to consider Lord Clivc, under oil 
these agreeable circumstances: one, whose every 
core was over, and who hnd nothing to d<i but to sit 
down and say, som/, take thiue eatc, Utou hast good* 
laid up in Mtorc/or uiantf year*. 

Tlie reception which he met with on his second 
arrival was in ever}* instance equal, and in many, it 
exceeded, the honours of tlie firsts Tie the peculiar 
temper of the English to applaud before they tliink. 
Ge.'.erous of their praise, they frequently bestow it 
u:iworthily; but when once the truth orrives, the 
torrent stofw, and rushes bock again with the same 
violence. Scarcely had the echo of applause ceased 
upon the ear, than the rude tongue or censure took 
up the tale. The newspapers, fatnl enemies to ill- 
ffotten wealth, began to buzz a general suspicion of 
his conduct, and tbe inquisitive public soon refined 
it into particulnm Every post gave a stab to fame 
—A wound to his peace, and a nail to his coffin. 
Like spcctreo from the grave tliey hnnnted him in 
every eompan}-, and whispered murder in hit ear. 
A life chequered with uneouimon varieties is seldom 
a long one. Action and core will, in time, wear 
down the strongest frame, but guilt and melonebolj 
are poisons of quick dispatcli. 

Say, cool <ieliberate reflection, was the priie, 
though abstracted from the guilt, worthy of the 

Sains? Ah! iia Fatigued with victory, he sat 
own to rest, and while ho was recoveriig breath 
he lost it A eonqueror more fatal than himself 
beset him, and revenged the injuries done to India. 

As a cure for ovonce and ambition, let us take a 
view of him in hb latter years. Iloh 1 what gloomy 
Being wondert yonder t How visibly is the mela!i- 
eholy heart delineated on his eountenoneew lie 
noumt no common care—his very steps are timed 
to sorrow— -he trembles with a kina of mental p*lsv. 
Periiaps 'tis some broken*hearted porent, some i)avid 
monrning for his Absniom, or some Ilcraelitoi weep 
ing for the worid. I hear him utter something 
oUmi wcaUli— i»criMiii li« k poor Mid Iwtli ttoi 



wherewithal to hide his head. Some debtor started 
from bis sleepless pillow, to ruminate oa poverty, 
and ponder on the iiorrors of a jail ; {toor man, rll 
to him and relieve hint Hah! *tis Lord Clivediiiu. ' 
self! Bless me, what a change ! He makes, I see, 
for yonder cypress shade — ^fit scene for melancholy 
hearts ! 1*11 watch him there, und listen .to his story. 
Lord dive. Can I but suiter when a beggar pities 
met Ere while I heard a ra^ed wretch, who every^ 
mark of poverlj had on, say lo a sooty sweep, " Ah,^ 
l>oor Lord Clive ! " wliile he, tlie negro-colored 
vagrant, more mercifully cruel, curst me iu my 
hearing. 

Tliere was a time when foKune, like a yielding 
mistress, courted me with smiles. 2Shc never waited 
to be t<*ld my wishes, but stu<lied to discover them * 
and seemed not hapfty to herself, but when she had 
some favour to bestow. Ah, little did 1 tliink the 
fair enchantress would desert me thus, and after 
lavishing her smiles iqion me, turn my reproacher, 
ond publish me in folio to the world. Volumes of 
morality are dull and spiritless compared to me. 
Lord Clive is himself o treatise upon vanity, printed 
on a golden type. Tlie nio^t unletterctl clown 
writes explanatoi-y notes thereon, and reads them 
to his children. Yet I couUl bear these insults 
eould I but bear myself. A strange unwelcome 
something hangs r.b«>ut inc. In compaii}* I seem no 
company at all The festive board ap|>ears to me a 
stage, the crimson-colored |)ort resembles blood. 
Each gla$« is strangely inct'imor|)hosed to a man in 
annour, and evcr\*bo\vl oi>|>ears a naboU The joy- 
ous toast is like tiie sound of murder, and the loud 
laugh are groans of dying mun. The scenes of India 
are all relienrsed, and no ouo sees the tragc^ly but 
myselC Ah ! 1 discover things which are not, and 
hear unuttercd sounds 

Oh, pe:Kc! thou sweet companion of the calm and 
innocent! w.:i.Iier art thou fledf Here, take my 
gfdd, and all the world culls mine, and come tliou in 
cxchan^^e. Or thou, thou noi<v sweep, who mix thy 
food with soot and relish it, who canst descend from 
lofty heights and walk tlie humble eartli again, 
without repining at the change, come, teach that 
mystery to me. Or thou, thou rag;;rcd w.nndering 
bq^nr, who, when thou canst not l^g successfully, 
will pilfer fi-om the hound, and eat the dirty morsel 
sweetly — ^bo thou Lord Clive» and I will beg, so I 
may laug!i like thee. 

Could I unlearn what Tve already learned-— unoet 
what Tve already acted— or would some soered 
power convey me back to youth and innocence, Td 
act anotiier imrt — rd keep within the vole of humble 
life, nor wish for what the world calls ponipw 
nnt »Id€0 this esnaot be. 
Aim] only a fow dayn a:i4l ud renmin Av m% 
•I'll ln<t« to q-.it the i>ccn«; for wliat U life 
\ir bsD cv'ry pMSlon ut llio toal's at strlfc. 

ma AMKoicAV crisis— irvMBia oii& 
Tliese ore the times that try incn*s souls: Tlie 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in thb 
eri.«is, shrink from the service of his country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love and Uianks of 
man and woman. Tyranny, like hell. Is not easily 
eor.quered; vet we have tliis consolation with ut 
tliat the harder the conflict, the more glorious tlio 
triumph. What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly :-—Ti8 deamees only that gives every thinf 
its value. Heaven knows how to set a proper prieo 
Q|Mn its ^oods; and it would be strange indeed, if 
io eelestud on article •• Fmfispox should not be 
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lii'^lilv rotol Britain, with an amiy io enforce her 
tyranny, h:ui dci'larot]. t!ittt »he hiu « right {uoi otUg 
to Tax, hut) *• to nixD u* iu all caakh uii\Tiw>s\*Kv' 
nud if V>eing boHud in (hat waHurr it not »Uverv, 
then i« thci-c n»»t «"uh a tiling a« iJavery U|»«»u cartn. 
Kve.'i the ex|)rc.*4o:i is ini|ii«>u«, for to uuliinited a 
power can helting only to GoiK 

Whetlier the IndcpeaJeucc of the Continent was 
doclarcMl too toon, or delayed too long, I will not 
now enter into as an arguiiieiit; my own simple 
opiiiitui i«, that had it been eigiit months earlier, it 
would have been much better. We did not make a 
proiH?r u^e of last winter, neither could we, while 
wc were in a di»pendent state. However, tlic fault, 
if it WiTC one, was all onr own ; we have none to 
blame but our^elvcA.* But no great deal is U»st 
yet ; all that Howe has been doing for this niontii 
piu»t is nither n ravage tlia.i a conmieat, which the 
spirit of the Jcr*ie* a^'ear ogo would h.-ive (juieklv 
repulsed, and which time and o little resolutioa will 
soon recover. 

I h:ive OS little su])erstition in me as any man 
liviiiff, but my secret opinion has ever been, and 
still 1.4. thot 6oD Almighty will not give up a iKH>i)le 
to military destruction, or leave tliem unsnpp<irteuly 
to perish, who had so ear:iostly and so re|>eatcdiy 
suuifht to avoid the calamities of war, by every 
decent method which wisilom could invent. Neither 
have I so much of the infidel in me, as to supi>ose, 
that Hk has relinquished the government of the 
world, nnd given us up to the care of devils ; and ns 
I do not, 1 cannot see on what grounds tlie king of 
Britain can 1o<»k up to heaven lor help against us: A 
common munlcrcr, a high way man, or * house- 
breaker, has as good a pretence as he. 

Tis s'lqirising to see how rapidly a panie will 
sometimes run through a country. All nations ond 
flcei have been subject to them*: Britain has trem- 
bled like an ague nt tlic report of a French fleet of 
flat bot to! ncd boats; and in the fourteenth century 
the whole Knglish amiv* after ravoging the kingdom 
of Fraace, was dnven back like men petrified with 
fear; aid this brave exploit was performed by * 
few broken forces collected and headed by a woman, 
Joan of Arc. Would tliot Heaven might inspire 
some Jer!*ey Maid to spirit up her countrymen, and 
save her fair fellow-sntforers from ravage and ravish- 
ment! Yet panics, in some eo^es, have their uses; 
they produce as much g^>od as hurt Tlieir dura- 
tion IS always short; the mind soon grows thro' 
them, and aetpiires a firmer habit tlian before. But 
their peculiur advaiitage is, that t]iey nra the 
toneliMtones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring 
thing) and men to liglit, which might otherwise 
have lain for ever undiscovered, in (iict^ they 
have the aame eflfcct on secret tniitort, which an 
imaginary ap|)arition would n|)on a private iiiui^ 
derer. Tliey sill out Uie hidden thoughts of man, 
and hold them up in public to tlie world. Blaiiv a 
dig.iified Tory has lately shewn his head, that sTioll 
peniieiitially solemnize withcur$es the day on which 
ilowc arrived U})on the Delaware. 

At I was with tlic troops at Fort Lee, and marched 
with them to the edg : of rcnnsylvnnia, I am well 
acquainted with many elreumst-mces, which those, 
who lived at n distance, know but little or noUiing 
of. Our situation thero was cxece<1ing1y eram|)o{ 
the plaee being on a narrow ueck of land between 



• «*The nrrsvnt wlntrr** (mMUiInf tks tet) **ls wnrtli aa 
S<e, If rL'htIr cmplfijed, but If lost, <ir neffl4<el<>4. tbr wli«»l« 
Cuntlneni will imrtnkf uT Ihe evil; snd thereto ao panl»bimM«t 
Ihnt man do«>s nut ilem^nrc, be be who, or wlist, or wbeiv hs 
wn, thnt max Im" the mesas of 
and astffkiL^-UwCIUM's Jfwttk 



the North River and the Haekensaek. Our ibiv« 
was iiiconsidenible, being not one fonrtli so great as 
Howe could bring against uc We had no army at 
hand to have relieved the garrisim, bad we shut 
ourselves up and st*HMl on the defence. Our ammu- 
nition, light artillery, and the best part of onr 
•tore.4, had been renntved u|K>n the apprehensifm 
tliat Howe would endeavour to penetrate the Jer- 
sies, in which case Fort Lee could be of no use to 
us; for it must oceur to every tliinkiug man. 
whether in the army or not, that these kind of field 
forts are only for teni|K>.-ary pur^ioses, and last in 
use uo longer, than the eiieniv directs his foree 
against the |»:irticulur object, which auch forts are 
rui»ed to dcl'eud. ^uch was our situation and con- 
dition nt Fort Lee on the morning of the 20tli of 
November, when an olfieer arrived with infoimn- 
tion, that the enemy with 2<)0 boats liad land^ 
about seven or eight miles above: Major-Genend 
Green, who commanded the garrison, immediately 
ordered them under anns, and sent espress to hit 
Excellency' General Wuslitngtoii at tlie town of 
Haekeus:ick, dist:int by the way of tlie ferry six 
miles. Our first object was to secure the bridgo 
over the Haekensaek, which laid up the river be- 
tween the encniv and us, about six miles from m 
and three from tfiem. General Wa^hingioa arrived 
in aUiut three quarters of an hour, and inardied at 
the head of the troops towards the bridge, whiek 
place 1 expected we sliould have a brush for; how- 
ever, they did not chuse to dispute it with nt, and 
the greatest |iart of our troops went over tlie bridgt^ 
the rest over the ferry, except come which passed at ' 
a mill on a small creek, beta'cen the bridge and the 
ferr}*, and itmde their way through tome marshy 
gixninds up to the town of Haekensaek, and there 
|>u«5e>l the river. We brought off at much baggage 
as the waggons could eouUun, the rest waslott 
Tlie simple object was to bring off the garrison, and 
to iiinrch them on till tliey could bettreugthenedby 
the Jersey or Pennsylvania militia, to at to be 
ennblctl to make a stand. We ttnid lour days at 
^'e^vark, eollocteil in our out-poets, with tooie of the 
Jersey militia, and marched out twice to meet the 
enemy on information of their bein^ adrandng, 
though our numbers were greatly inferior to thein 
Hoa-e, in my little opinion, committed a great error 
in genemlship, in not throwi::!; a bod}* oi foreet off 
from Stootan Island thi*«»r.gh Amboy, by which 
meant he might hare seized all our ttoret at Brunt- 
wick, and intercepted our march into Penntylrania: 
But, if we believe the power of hell to be'liinitod, 
we must likewise believe that their agents are under 
tome providential eontrouL 

I sliall not now attempt to give all the partienlan 
of our retreat to the Uelaa-are; tuflieo it for the 
present to say, that both oflicen and men» though 
greatly harassed and fatigued, frejquently without 
rest, covering, or provision, tli^ iuevitable conse- 
quences of a long retreat^ bore it with a manly and 
a martini spirit. All their wishes were one, which 
wot, that the eountrr would turn out and hr*«« f He-n 
to drive the enemy back. Voltnira hat icmailied, 
that Kin(^ William never appeared to full ccWantage 
but in diflicultict and In action; the tanu remark 
may be made on General Wasliington, for t • •*»- 
racter fits him. There is a natural finniiom in souio 
minds which cannot be unlocked by triflei, bat 
which, when unlocked, discovert a eabinci of fodi> 
tude; and I reckon it amons those kind of puUfe 
bicasingt, which wa do not immedhitelT tae, thai 
Goo hath blett him with tiuintemipted health, and 
given him a mind that ean even flonrith upon carc^ 

I tluill eoiielnde thit paper with toma iiii«-<'M»".caai 
remarkioathaitataoroiiraiUn; and ihall beghi 
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with Atlcing ilie following ^aestion, Wliy. m it that 
the eoeiny hath left the ^ew Eitglund provinces, 
and made thcue middle ones the seat of war? Tlie 
answer is easy: New England is not infested with 
Tories^ and we arc. I have heen tender in ramx g 
the ery agiiiust these men, and used niinibcrlo^s 
orguments to shew tlicm their danger, but it will 
not do to sacrifice a world to either their folly or 
their baseness. The period is now orrived, in which 
eitlier they or we must change our sentiments, or one 
or both must full. And wliat is a Tor}*! Good 
Gobi what Is bet I sliould not be afraid to go 
with a hundred Whigs against a thou«and Tories 
were they to attempt to gvt into arms. Kvery Tory 
is a coward, for a servile, slavi^^h, self-interested 
fear is the foundation of To^yi:^m ; and a man ui:der 
such influence, though he may be cruel, never coa 
be brave. 

But before the line of irrecoverable separation be 
drawn between us, let us' i*ca«on the matter to- 
gether: Your conduct is an invitation to the enemy, 
yet not one in a thousand of you has heart enough 
to join him. Howe is as much deceived by you as 
tlie American cause is injured by you. lie ex])ect6 
you will oil toke up arms, and ifock to his stait<tard 
with muskets on your shouldersL Your opinions nre 
of no use to him, uidess vou support him personally; 
for 'tis soldiers, and not Tories, tlmt he wants. 

1 once felt all tliat kind of anger, which a man 
ought to feel, against tlie mean principles that are 



held by the Tories: A noted one, who tent a tavern 
at Anil)oy, was standing ot his door, with as pretty 
a child in his hand, about eight or nine yeai-s old. 



as most I ever snw, ond after speaking his mind as 
freely as he thought was prudent, finibhed with this 
unfatherly expression, •• Well! givrwe peace iu wy 
dau," Not a man lives on the Continent but fully 
believes that a separation must some time or other 
finally take place, and a generous parent would have 
said, ** If there fnuM be trouble^ let U be in my day^ 
that my child maif have peace ;^ and this single 
reflection, well applied, m suflicieut to awaken every 
man to duty. Nut a place upon earth might be so 
»y as America. Jlcr situation is remote from 



», 



all the wrangling world, and she has notliir.g to do 
but to trade with thenu A man may easily distin- 

fiish in himself between temper and iirinciplc, and 
am as confident, as I am that Goa governs tlie 
world, that America will never be happy till she 
gets clear of foreign dominion. Wars, without 
ceasing, will break out till that period an-ives, and 
the Continent must in the end be conqueror; for, 
though the flame of liberty may sometimes ccaso to 
thine, the coal never can expire. 

America did not, nor does not, want force ; out 
die wanted a pro|)er application of that force. 
Wisdom is not the purchase of a day, and it is no 
wonder that we should err at first setting ofL From 
an excess of tenderness, we were unwilling to raise 
an anny, and trusted our cause to the temporary 
defence of a well meaning militia. A summei's 



experience has now taught us better; yet with 
those trooM, while the}* were collected, we were 
able to set bounds to the progress of the eneaiy, and 
thank God! they are again assembling. I alwayt 
considered a militia as the best troops in the world 
for a sudden exertion, but they will not do lor a 
long campaien. Howe, it is probable, will make an 
attempt on Uiis city; should he fail on tliis side Uie 
Delaware, he is ruined; If he succeods, our eaiisa la 
not ruined. He aUkes all on his side against a part 
on ours; admitting he aiiccecds, the consequenca 
will be, that annies from both ends of theContweiii 
will man*h to assist their siiflering fnenda in tha 
Biiddla btataa: lur be Mnmit go avciy whertb it is 



nnpossible; I consider Howe as the greatest enemy 
tlie Tories have; he is bringing a war into their 
eonntrjs which, had it not been for him and partly 
for themselves, they had l>een clear oC Should ha 
now be ex)K^lled. 1 wish, with all the devotion of a 
Christian, that tlie names of Whig and Tory may . 
never more be mentioned; but should the Tories 
give htm encourngcincnt to come, or assi:>tance if 
he come, I useiucei-cly wish that our next 3'ears arms 
may exix'l them from the Continent, and the Congress 
appropriate their possessions to the relief of tlio^ who 
have suffered in well doing. A fingle suece;«ful bat- 
tle next year will settle the whole. America could 
carry on a two years' war by the confiscation of the 
property of disatl'ccted persons, and be made happy by 
their eNpulr^iou. i^ay not that this is revenge, call it 
rather the soft resentment of a sutfcrirg peo|»le, who, 
havii:g no object in view but the good of all, hnve 
staked th^ir own all U]K)n a seeminglv doubtful 
event Yet it is folly to argue against determined 
hardness; eloquence may stiike the ear, and the 
language of mitow draw forth the tear of cmnpas- 
sioii, but nothing can reach the heart that is steeled 
with prejudice. 

Quittirg this class of men, I turn with the warm 
ardour of a friend to those who have nobly stood, 
and are yet determined to stand the matter out* I 
call not U|M>n a few, but upon nil ; not on tu» State 
or THAT State, but on EVEav State . up and help us; 
lay your slioulders to the wheel, better have too 
much force than too little, when so gieat an oliject 
is at stake. Let it be told to the fnCure world, that 
in the depth of winter, when nothing but hofte and 
virtue c<»Mld survive, that the cily and the country, 
alarmed at one common d.-ti-.ger, came forth to meet 
and to reiiulse it. Say not, that thousands are gone, 
turn out your tens of thousnntls; throw not the 
burthen of the day upon Providence, but. ** tJttw 
yonr fniih by y**Hr teorkn^ that God nia3* bless yoo. 
It matters not where you live, or what rank of life 
vou bold, the evil or the bletsii g will reach 3*<iu alL 
l1ie far and the near, the home counties and^ the 
back, the rich and the poor, shall sufler or rejoice 
alike. Tlie heart that feels not now, is dead : Tlie 
blood of his children shall cnn^» his cowanlice, who 
slirinks back at a time when a little miglit have 
saved the whole, and made thnn happy. 1 lore the 
man that can smile iu trouble, that can gather 
strength from distress, and grow brave by reflection. 
Tis the business of little minds to shrink ; but he 
whose heart is firm, and whose conscience approves 
his conduct, will pursue his principlea unto death, 
^ly own line of reasoning is to myself os strait and 
clear as a ray of light Not all tiie treasure* of the 
world, so far as I believe, could have induced me to 
support an oflcnsivc war, for 1 think it murder ; but 
if a tliief break into my house, bum and destroy my 
property, and kill or threaten to kill me, or those 
that are in it, and to ** bind me %h all taaet whatw- 
rrcr," to his absolute will, am 1 to sufler it I What 
signifies it to me, whetlicr he who does it, ia a king 
or a common man; my countryman or not my 
c« u itrynwn I whether it is done by an indiTidiiai 
T llain, or an army of thcmt If we reaaoa to tho 
loot of things we shall find no diiferenco; Beither 
em mnj^ Just cause be assigned why wo ahould 

runidi in tlie one case, and pardon in the other. 
ct them enU me rebel and welcome, 1 fed no con* 
cc:b from it; but I should siiflcT tho misery of 
devils, were I to make a whore of my aoiil by 
awcoring allegiance to one, whose eharaetcr k that 
of a sottish, atunid, stubborn, wortblcai^ Vnitisli 
man. I conceive likewise a lionrt«l idea In reeetvlng 
mercy from a beinjc, who at the last day shall bt 
shrieking to tho rocks and inountaiiia to cover blow 
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and floeiag witb Urror from tfat oqiUii, lh« widow* 
aiiiltlieilaiii of America. ^ v- 

Tlu»re «re ca*« which ciinnot be overdon* by 
Uiifiwiffe and thia U one. There are persont too 
5riio *tJc not the fuU extent of the evil that thrcateni 
ihcm- thovBolftoe thciiisclvee with hf»nee Uiat the 
enemy, if they succeed, will be merciful It is the 
madness of foUv to c.vt>ect mercy from Uio«« who 
have refused to do justice; and even mercy, wliere 
conquest is theobjcol.ia only a trick of war: Tlie 
cunniii'' of the fox i* M niurderouA M the Tiolenee 
of the 'wolf; and wo «m:,'lit to guard equally against 
both Howe-* iii-:^t object is partly by threats and 
nartiv by pro:ui*cs to terrify or seduce the peoiHe 
to deliver up their arm*, and receive mercy. The 
mini -try recommended the same plan to Gage, and 
lhi< i* what the Tories call nmkiiig their peace; " a 
l>r,ir- v^ii'-f* />'W«^<A ««'' ttn(i"r»tatuiiH(f,'* iudird! A 
nca e wlu«h would be Uie immediate forerunner of 
a worse ruin than any we have yet tliought oC Ye 
men of PennM'lvaii a. do ronton ui>o:i tlw^MJ tiling^! 
Were tlic bacfc couutioa to give uo their amiA, tliev 
wotild fall a'» easy prey to the Inaian^ who ore lUl 
onncl: Tlii* porhai** i-i what >omc Tories would not 
be Jk»rrv for. Were the home ctmntie-j to deliver up 
t!ieir a'.uH. thoy wowM be exposed to the rcscntp 
Ulcnt of the back eoinitifS who would tlien have it 
iQ th»Mr p »wer to chasti.«c their deft'etion at plea- 
sure. And were any one State to give up its arms, 
THAT St ite must be garrisoned bj* all Howe's anny 
of Bpit'> »s and lle<*ians to preserve it from tha 
angorof Uie rest Mutual fear is a principal link 
in the chain of mutual love, and woo be to that 
State that breaks the compact Howe is mercifully 
iuvii):ig you to barbawis dc-trueti»in, and men 
mn<t be eitlicr rogue< or fooU tliut will not see it. 
I dwell not upo:i the va{K>ur3 of imagination; I 
briiii; rei<on to your e*ir«; a:id in lariguage, as plain 
as jC B, O, hoi I up truth to your eye*. 

I think Csi>d that I fear not I see no real eause 
for fear, I know our «iituatio:i well, and can see Uie 
way out of it While our army was collected, 
Howe flared not ri:»k a battle, and it it no credit to 
him that he decamped fn>in the White Plains, and 
wai:elamean opportunity to ravage the defence- 
lc3.4 .lor-iefi ; but it is great credit to us, tliat., with 
an Itaidful of men, we sustained nn orderly retreat 
for near nn hundred miles brought off our*ammani- 
tioa, all o!ir field-pieces, tlie greatest part of our 
stores, and had four rivers to \ma, ^one ean aay 
that our retreat was precipitate, for we were near 
three weeks in performinj^ it, that tlie country 
might have time to come in. Twice we mareheSi 
back to nie?t the enemy and remained out till dark. 
Tlie t^ig I of fear was not seen in our camp, and had 
not some of the cowanlly and dicaffeeted inhabitants 
spre.1.1 false alarms thro the country, the Jersies had 
never been ravaged. Once more we are again col* 
lected and collecting; our new arm}* at both ends 
of the Cimtinent is recruiting 'ast, and we shall be 
able to open the next eamjitign with sixty tlioo- 
sand men, well amed and chiatlicd. Thb is onr 
situation, and who will may know it By perfleTer> 
anee and fortitude we have the prospect of a 
glorious iMiie; by eowardiee and aubmhwioki, the 
sad choice of a variety of evila-Hi ravaged oonn- 
tty— a deiiopnlated city— 4i«bitatJona without 
safety, and slavery withont hope— onr homes tamed 
iiitoliarracks and bawdy-housea for He«iana» and 
a future raca to provide for whose fathers we 
■hall doubt o£ Look on thia pictore, and weep 
over ttt-Hind if there yet remaina ona thought- 
lean wretch who beliavea it not. lat him aiiffcr it 



A Soag. wHtten tarty In the Ainerioaa R er ol atl s a . 
Tcyfr-^ O vds of IIm Greeka** 
In a chariot of light, from the regioua of day. 

The GoDDniS of Liaannr eame. 
Ten thou»and eelc«tials directed her way. 

And hither conducted the dama 
A fair budding branch from tlie gardeoa abore^ 

Where millions witli millions agree. 
She brought in her hand as a pledge of her kivc^ 

And the plant she named Libcdt T^uk. 

The celestial exotie struck deep ia thegronad. 

Like a native it flourisird and bore: 
Tlie fume of its fruit drew the nations around. 

To Fcek out this peaceable shora 
Unmindful of names or distinetious they eac^ 

For freemen like brotliers agree ; • 

With one 6|iirit endued, they one friandihip par- 
sued. 

And their temple was LtBcsrT T^eb. 

Beneath this fair tree, like the patriardis of eld, 

Tlu*ir bread in contentment ttiey ate^ 
Unvexcl with the troubles of silver or ^old. 

The cares of the grand and the great 
With timber and tar Uiey Old England supplied. 

And supiK)rted her power on the sea: 
Her battU-s they fought, without getting a groal^ 

For the honour of Libebtt Tblb 

But hear, O ye swains ftis a tale meet profiweX 

How all the tyrannical ]X)wers, ^ 
King, commons, and lord*, are uniting amnia. 

To cut down tliis guardian of ours. 
From tlie east to the west blow tha trumpet !• 
arms, 

Tliro' the land let the sound of it flee: 
LetXbe far and the i>ear all unite with a cheer. 

In defence of our LioixrT T'^ee. ' 



raoa tkb castli or tax. ar to ma urns coaxaa er vaa 

In the region of clouds, where the whiriwiada 
arise, . . ], 

MyOsTLT. ofFA!<cTWasbni!t; •' 
Tlie turrets reflected the blue of the skiet; ' . 

And the windows with sunbeams were ^it 

The rainbow sometimes in Its beaotiftd sfat^'^ 
Enameird the mansion croUnd ; - t *• 

And the fiflruresihnt fancy in donds can er en te, 
Supplied me with gardens and grooad. i y 

I had -grottoes, and fountatna, and crviga-trea 

I had nil that enchantment has told ; 
I had sweet sliady waits for «h? Gaaa aodtkcir 
Lovn, 
I had mountains of coral aad gold. ^ -' 

But a storm that I felt Jiot, had riaea aa^ wJra. 

While wrapp'd in a slumber llay; 
And when I look'd ou. in the monuag, MmM 

My CifinJE was carried away. • — . "^ 



• Mr. Paine, whfe In r*?*:" •*/»!t',?S' 
- ■«rtm«tiire©f-ThrOii*;»ehi«^ 
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It jpnst OTcr rivert, ftii«l Tallioft, and groret, 

Tlie world it was all in nij view; 
I thouffht of my fi-icnds, of tbeir iatct, of tlictr 
loTca, 

And often, fall oilen of tou. 

At length it came over a beautiful scene, 

Tliat NATuaK in silence had made ; 
The place was but small, but 'twas sweetly lercric, 

And chequcr'd with suiisliliie and shade. 

I gazed, and I cnried with painful goodwill. 
And frrcw tircil of my scat in tlie air; 

When all of a sud«1en my C.\£tlk stood still. 
As if some attraction was tKurc. 

Like a Inrk from ^le skv it came fluttering down. 

And placed me exactly in view, 
When wlio should I meet, in tliis charming retreat, 

lliis comer of calmness, but vou. 

Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 

1 folt no more sorrow, nor ptiin ; 
Bat the wind coming fnir, I asoenilcd the breeze, 

And went back with my Castle again. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 

Ethan Allex, the hero of Vermont, wnsns proud 
of his literature as of his personal vigor and gene- 
ralship. Indeed, no small part of the fonncr was 
put into his writings, lie wrote as he acted, a 
word and a blow. For a certain quick intense 
conception c4' things, the uninstructed physique 
of the mind, his narrative of his captivity is a 
model, like his own figure, of rude, burly strenprth. 
It is to be regretted that he did not cho<>se a better 
province for the cxoi*cise of his intellect in his 
main work than a' low form of infidelity and vul- 
gar attack upon the Christian religion. 

Etlnm Allen, the w»n of a fnnner in Ctmnwti- 
cut, was bom at Cnventr>' in thnt Kt::tt% J.in. JO, 
1737. He removcil to S'ermont nlniut the year 
J772, antl Koanu* the *4alwa*4 l«»ft#le» «^f |h#XjVeeii 
Mountain Boys in their re-ibtancc to the territo- 
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rial claims of New York. Ilis brillmnt anrpriaal 
of Ticondcrogn, in 1773, "la the name of the great 
Jehorah and ^f the Continental Congreu^ need 
hardly be mentioned liere. It was pntbably tlie 
mrccat of that adventure which led to tlie rash 
attempt upon Montreali wl^^a he was taken 



prisoner; a captivity which gave rise to his ao* 
thorship of a vohiino which contains as much of 
the esscnciM»f iniHtfft'y n?voTutlonary whigismand 
anti-toryi-m, as it is possible to convey in the 
same s^fiicc. This work tells a sad Ftory of the lack 
of g.ttl:Mitry and of the' oppression of the Britiish 
service at tliat time. A i>risoner taken in war by 
the Enjrri.-h seems to liave been ri'garded as 
something between an enemy and a convict, not 
entitletl to the honorable c«)nrtesy due t<» the 
one, and not exactly responsible to the gallows 
assigned for the otlier. The intvnncdiate terra 
was a rebel, and the rcfpect for consanguinity 
which England should have shown in the strug- 
gle, was lost in the contempt of familiarity — as an 
old-fashionetl father would whip hw own children 
and reverence those of other jjcrsons. In this 
humor of his comiuerors, Allen was taken from 
Montreal c<mfined hand and feer in irons, carried 
on Umrd the Gaspee schooner-of-war, taken from 
Queliec to UveriMKd in a government vessel, suf- 
fering the accommotlatiitns of a slave ship, landed 
with indignity at Falmouth ; was kept a prisoner 
an<l a show at Pendeiinis castle ; removed to the 
Solehay frigate, which i)utting into Cork, tlie 
store>; which tender-hearted Jrish friends sent 
him Were ct»nfi>cated for the use of the vessel ; 
was brought to the coast of America, and ke|»t 
in various degrees of restrnint, Intterly under free- 
dom of parole at New York, till the victory of 
Saratog^a brought nlnnit his release in 1778. He 

Iuiblisheil the narrative of his captivity in the fo*- 
owing year. 

A few sentences of this production will show 
the man in the author. It ooens directly with 
the atlnir of Ticonderopa '— " Ever since I arrived 
at the ^tate of manhood, and acquainted myself 
with the general history of mankind, I have felt 
a sincere luissiim for liberty." For a vivid pic- 
ture i;f a ])ers(mal encounter at a critical moment, 
witness his defence of himself against an Indian 
before Montreal, by seizing a British ofiiccr for a 
shield, and holding him bclorc him:— 

The officer I enpitidatcd with, then directed me 
and my party to nd%'ance towards him, which was 
done ; I handed him my sword, and in half a mi- 
nute after, a savage, part of whose head was shaved, 
beii:^ almost nak^ and painted, with feathers in- 
termixed with the hair of the other side of his head, 
came nmning to me with an incredible swiftness ; he 
seemed to advance with more than mortal speed ; as 
•^ k^j^»^pproached near me, his hellish visage was be- 
yb^^^nll description; snake*s eyc4 appear innocent 
i:i comparison to his; his features extorted; malice, 
death, nitTrdcr, and tlie wrath of devils and damned 
spirits arc t V emblems of Ins countenance ; and in 
less than t\y foct of me. presented his nrehnrk ; 
at the in.%:it , his present, I twitched tlie officer, 
to whom 1 ^ii\^ my sword, between mo and the 
savage ; but he .ii^.- rc»und with great furj*, trj'ir.g to 
single me ot:t to stanit me without killing the oHieer; 
but by thi4j^f^^%v:i8 nearljr as nimble as he, kce]^ 
ing the ofiiccr )u such a ]K)sitiou tliat his danger was 
my defence ; bff(,'J>i less than half a ndnute, I was 
*jU44ieked by just sudi another imp of hell : Tlien I 
nia«le the otlicer fly aWnnd wiUi Incre<lib1e velocity, 
for a few secMU of time, when I perceived a Canv 
dian, wlio had lost one eye, as appeared afterwardi^ 
taking my part against the savages ; and In an in- 
stant an n^hnian came to my a-«siManee with a fixed 
bayoaet, and 'drove away Uie fleudi^ awearing by 
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b« would km them. ThH trtgicieenecompoi- j 

e^l my niitid. 'V\\e CHcupinp fnun •»» awful « death 
mnde even imi>ri»oiiineiit happy ; the more to m iht ' 
conqiierori on the field treaUMl me with great cirUl- ' 
ty and poUteaeiii I 

"W« hardly need his ajwirance, that while con- j 
fined on l>oard tlie GasiK?© j-clK»oner in irons he i 
was " obli^ccil to throw «Mit plonty of extravofmnt i 
languor, which answered certain p!iri»oses at Uiat 
tjiiu», better than to pr.uc a historr/* Tlie non- 
chalant humor of the man w;is deti.int even of 
death, ** Tlic cnn<o," says he, ** I was enj^ged in 
I ever vicw.d worthy ha/jir hng my life for, nor 
was I, In the most criiionl moments of tn»nblo, . 
Borry tliat I cn;?Aj?cd in it ; and, as to the world i 
of spirits thn-.i;rh 1 knew mitirnig of the rao<le and , 
manner of it, I expected nevertheless, when I j 
should arrive at such a world, that I should be as ! 
well treato«l as other gentlemen of my merit" j 
His clianict:rs of those about him show a subtle ; 
knowle«l|rc of human nature, a** this hint at a fool 
in authority: "1 now found myself under a worse 
captain than Symonds, for Monta;»uo was loaded 
with prejudice-* against every body and every 
thing that was not stamiwd with royalty; and 
iKjing by nature underwitied, his wrath was hea- 
vier than the others ; or at least his mind was in no 
instance liable to l»e directo I bv g»>od sen<e, humor, 
or bnivery, of which Sym onds was by turns sus- 
ceptible." His account of Loriug, the Briti>h 
coMimissary of prisoners in the days of prison- 
hhips at Now York, is in his strongest manner. 

Tliis Lorinir is a monster ? — Tliere is not his like 
in hum.-in shape. He exhibits a smiling coutitc.iance, 
»ccnis to wear n phiz of huuianity, but has been in- 
ptmmentally cap.iblo of the most consutumatc acts of 
wickedncM, whi-h were first projoctcd by an abiia- 
doncd British cou!;cil elothcl with the authority of 
a Ho\v«s murdori.ig premeditatwUy, in cold blool, 
near or ijuile t«\-o thousand helpless prisoners, and 
that in the most eland '«tine, mcMn, and shameful 
manner, at New York. He is the mo'-t mean spirit- 
ed, cowardly, deceitful, and destructive animal in 
God^ croitiou below, and regions of infernal devils, 
with nil tlieir tremendous horrors, ;:re impatiently 
ready to receive IVrxe a:id him, with all their detes- 
table neeo:nplicc«, int^ the most exquisite agonies of 
the hottest regiou of hell fire. 

Prohnhly the British were n«« glad to part with 
A gcntlc'uan who could cinploy his tongue as pow- 
erfully as his sword, when he was demed tlic lat- 
ter weapon, as Allen was to be relea^d by Elias 
Boudinot, sent by Congress for tiie sen-ice, and 
fall into the open nnns of Genenil Washington, 
at Valley Ft»rgo, " with peculiar marks of his 
approbation ancl esteorn/* It is told of one of 
Allen^s word encounters with a British oflScor, 
that the latter replied to his challenge, to pro- 
duce another woman who had seven such sons as 
his mt>ther — ^tlmt Mary Magdalene was a case in 
point, who was also delivered of seVen devils. 

His interview with Rivington, the pleasure- 
loving klng^s printer at New York, during his 
parole, is charactoristio of both parties. Riving- 
ton had oflTended him by his allusions, and AlWn 
■wore *Mio wonld lick him the very first opnorln- 
nity he had." The sequel is t4ild by Rivington 
himself. " I was aitting,^ says he. ^ after a good 
dinner, alone, with my bottfo of Madeira beforo 



me, when I heard on imnsaal nmse in the ■treeL 
and a huzza fhmi the boys. 1 was in the second 
story, and, stepping to the window, saw a tall 
figure in taniisJied regimentals, with a large 
cocked hat aiul an enoniKMis long sword, followed 
by a crowd of bi»\-», who oocasionally clieered him 
with huzzcis, of which he seemed inseiiiJble. He 
came up to my door and stopped. 1 oookL 
see no more. My heart told me it was Ethan 
Allen. I shut my window and retired behind 
my table and my bottle. I was certain the hoar 
of reckoning had come. There was do retreat. 
Mr. Staples, mv clerk, came in paler tlion ever, 
and, clasping ]iis hands, said, ^'Maler, he has 
come !" " I know it." ** He entered the store 
and asked *if James Rivington lived there!' I 
answered, 'Yes, sir.' * Is he at hornet' *I will 
go and see, sir,' I said ; and now, master, what is 
to bo done ? There he is in the store, and the 
boys |>eeiiing at him from tlie street" I had 
made up my mind. I lM»ked at the Ma<leira — 
possibly ttKik a glass. ** Show him up," said I ; 
^'and if such Madeira cannot mollify him, he 
must lie harder tlian adamant." There was e 
fearful nuuuent of suspense. I heanl him on the 
stairs, bis long sword clanking at every step. In 
he htalketl. **Is your name James Rivington f* 
" It is, wr, and no man could be more happy than 
I am to sec Ct»lonel Ethan Allen." "Sir, I hare 
come '^ *' Not another word, my dear colo- 
nel, until you have taken a seat and a glass i€ 
old Madeira." " But, sir, I don't think it proper 

'* '*Not another word, cidtmel. Taste this 

wine. I have had it in gUiss for ten years. Old 
wine, yon know, unless it is originally sound, 
never improves by age." He took the rioos, 
swallowed the wine, smacked his Kps, and shook 

his hcml appnwingly. " Sir, I come ^ **Nat 

another word until yon have taken another g^as^ 
and then, my dear colonel, we will talk of old 
affairs, and I have some queer events to detail." 
In short, we finished two b<»ttlo8 of Madeira, and 
parted as good friends as if we had never hod 
canse to be otherwise."* 

After his captivity, Allen returned to Vermont, 
where he was received with a hearty welcome at 
Bennington. He again identified himself with 
the history of the Independence of Vennont both 
against England and tJie neighboring states, and 
after that was secured in 1791, Uved mostly in 
retirement, composing his infidel work, lUattm 
the only Oracle o/Man.i which appeared in 1784. 



• Do PuyV Ethan Alkn. p. tfl .. , 

t ItcftMm the only Onw?© of Man, or • eompendkwis •jwefii 
of natural wHslon, aU^rnatcly adorned with oonftataUowt of • 
varletr of doctrines IncompaUbla to It; dwiuctd fhim the 
most exalted Ideas which we ara able to form rftha Dlrlne 
and lliimnn cliaracterf, and fH>m lU nnlverfa » 9*MraL 
8YO. pn. 4n. Bennlnirton, Vt. ITSl ^ As the freator portloa of 
nili PdliUm ir:i«de»tmyedbyflre In 1t»pTlntlngolll«c,aodlthas 
Mit lutn rfiihiod entire, this It now a rtrr •eareeTolnaMi 
A itrilllatri cililon appeared about 1H» In New Yort. 

When tirg^don was a prisoner In h*^ »«*■»'•> vU'*"!? 
ih^ liw* of lort Wa.«hinirton, he met Allen, and baft kit la Us 
^jf-inoira « Pirtklnff account of hta Iropre^loneof thnsMB. 
* lih nsiJio iras that of a robnrt, larp«-"»n»«d ta »»*^^ 
Atiwn bv pf>rifliiement and l«rd fare: but he was now reeofnj* 
\iv>: b^ fli^ h Aiid Kplrtt^; and a antt »f bine dotheei with agMd 
Ui'c J hat t Imt bad been pre-enWd te him by the ttontlemMef 
t>irk. funU^ bim to make a Terxpawable appearenee fcr a 
trlrtvl Cjictn* I. lie njied to nhow a fracture In one of l>t\t<«<% 



wcn-iciTU'd hy\kU twhtlnff off with It. In a fit of anrer, the 
wUiuh riiJPiird the bar of hl« handetifVi; and which dn 
tee of the aicmUahed tpeetaton the exolaBMtloa iT 
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Of this book, Dr. Dwijrht, in lib Travels has 
remarked that ** h was the first foniuil pnbliration 
in the United States, oT>on1y directed against the 
Christian religion. When it came ont, I read as 
mach uf it a^ I could summon patience to read. 
Decent nonsense may i)ossib1y ainuso an idle hour; 
but brutal nonsense can only be read as an intlic- 
tion of iK»nal justice^* 

The 5t4)ry of Allen's second marriage, illus- 
trating these opinions, is told by his latest bio- 
grapher, De Puy, in his interesting and valuable 
contribution to tlie history of Vcnnont.t 

*' General Allen, who had at various times 
resided at llcnnington, Arlington, and Tinniouth, 
nt last took up his residence on tJic Winooski. 
Durinj; a sessitm of the court at Westminster, he 
nmMjared with a magnificent pair of horses and a 
black driver. Chief Justice Robinson and Stephen 
R. Bradley, an eminent lawyer, were there, and 
as their bivakfast was on the table, thev askeil 
Allen to Join them. lie replied that lie bad 
breakfasted, and while thev were at the table, he 
would go in and see Mrs. Buchanan, a handsome 
widow who was at the house, lie entered tlie 
sitting-room, and at once said to Mrs. Buchanan, 

* Welli Fanny, if we are to bo married, let us bo 
abont it,' *Very well.' she promptly replied, 

* give me time to fix up.' In a few minutes she 
was ready, and Judge Robinson was at once 
called upon by them to perform the customary 
ceremony. Said Allen, 'Judge, Mrs. Buchanan 
and I have concluded to be mamed; I don't care 
much about the ceremony, and as near as I can 
find out, Fanny cares as little for it lu* I do ; but as 
a decent resjiect for the customs of society requires 
it of us, we are willing to have the ceremony 
perfonned.' The gentlemen present were much 
8ttr|)risi>d, and Jud^ Robinson replied, ' General 
Allen, this is an impirtaut matter ; have you 
thought seri<»u^ly of it ? ' * Yes, yes.' exclaimed 
Allen, looking at Mrs. Buchanan ; ' but it don't 
require much thought.' Judge Robinson then rose 
from his seat and said, ' J(»in your hands together. 
Etljan Allen, von take this woman to be your 
lawibl and wedded wife : you promise to love and 
protect her according to the law of God and ^ 

* Stop, stop, Judge. The law of God,' said Allen, 
looking fortli upon the fields, 'all nature is full of 
it Yes, go on. My team is at the door.' As 



Mm, eta he eat Iron r * * * TTh »tyle wm a elngalar com- 
pound of local bartnrtooi*. rerli»tiinil |iknif«i, and oiiontal 
wlldnc«s : and tbotifrb nnc!atf le and sometltncs unirrainmatlcal. 
It was hishljr animated and forctb!e. In the followlnfr wntCDoe 
of bia narratlre, tlwncb It la ikot perbapa atrktly correct la Its 
conatrnctlon, thore li to me, a lla»n of moral patboa not 
nnwortbv a Rohert«on. * When t)ie fleet,* lava ha, *eon»l»tlnf 
of about rttrtr-flre foIU Incliidlni; flve men-opwar. Palled fhim 
tbe core (of Cork) with a ft««h breetc. the appearance waa 
beantinil, abstracted from the anjuat and blooQv de^i^ns tbor 
had In view.* Notwithstanding tliat Allen ni(;:ht luire hail 
Bometltlni; of the Inaiibordlnati*, lawlcM frontier aptrit In his 
composition, liarlng bran In a atate of hostility with tho 
fEoremment orXew York before ibo war of the revolution, he 
appeared to tiie to be a man of Ecnerofity and lionor ; nererat 
Inataacot of which occur In bla pnbllrntlon, aad one not 
equivocally enine under my own obwrration. Oeneral Wa«h- 
loffton, »pcaklnit of him Id an official letter of May tho 12th, 
176^ ob«erres. with a Inrt dlwrlminatlon, tliat thero wai jm 
orlslnal tomethlnff In film which 
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t Kthan Allon and the Oreea Monnlain ITereea of Ttt, with • 
ekrteh of tlio Karly lllatory of Veniumt. by Henry W. Ue 
Pay, aiitltor of Mxrala Kapoleon and hb TliMS** **Ke«atli," 



soon as the ceremony waa ended, General Allen 
and his bride entered bis carriage and drove ofl:*.'^ 

Two anecdotes of Allen show tlie best nature 
of the man. He once ghve a note to a dtlzen of 
Bofiton, who put it in collection in Vermont 
Judgment was about being taken, when Allen 
employed a lawyer to stay proceeding«. To his 
surprise, he heard, fVom a distant part of the 
court-house, his lawyer (hnv'tlie sijinature; upon 
which ho rushed forwnnl, n'nd in a loud, indignant ' 

tone, confronted him : " Mr. ^ I didn't hire 

vou to come here and lie. That U a tnie note. 
1 Mgued it; I'll swear to it; and Til] 'ay it! I 
want no shufiling. I want time. What I em- 
ployed you for, was to get this business i>ut over 
to tho next court ; not tt> come here and lie and 
juggle about it."* This proves his honor; 
another instance shows his humanity. When two 
children, daughters of a settler, were once lost in 
the woods of Vermont, search was made for 
them by the towns[)eople and given up. Allen 
moTmted a stump, made an eloquent, pathetic 
ap|jeal, rallied tlie comjiany for a new es])e<lition, 
and the diildren were restored to their iKin.'nts. 
Another anecdote is somewhat ludicrous, but 
energetic While at Tinmouth, he was one day 
in the house of tho village ])liysician when a lady 
was present for the puri^ose of having a t(M)th 
drawn. As often as the doctor was ready, the 
lady's timidity baidked his oi^erations. Allen's 
big nature grew i^estive at the sight. ^^Ilero, 
Doctor, take out one of my teeth." "But your 
teeth are nil sound." " Never mind. Do as I 
direct you." Ont came a tooth. **Xow, madam," 
says Allen to the lady, *^ take courage from the 
example." He once' threatened to apply the 
argvmcntum ad homintm in this novel form on a 
somewhat larger scale. A man had been con- 
victed of supplying the British with provisions, 
and been sentenced by a jury of six to be hung. 
A lawyer interposed tor a new trial, as tM-elve 
must coHiititute a legal jury. Tlie ptibllc was dis- 
ap|M)inted at the rei>rieve. Allen addressed them 
with an oath, advising to wait for the day next 
appointed, promising — " You shall see someliody 
hung at all events ; for if Uedding is not then 
hung, I will lie hung my.<elf.''t 

It was not long after \lje time of these stories, 
in the Aill iK><session of his powers, at the age 
of fifty, ho was cut off suddenly by apoplexy, at 
Burlington, Vennont, February 12, 1789. 

A brother of Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, wrote the 
Natural and Political History of the State of 
Vermont, published in an octavo rolmnein 1708. 

OOSCQCER or TIOOXDUOOA. 

Ever since I nrrivcd at the state of manhood, and 
acquainted iuy<clf with the general hiatory of moiH 
kind, I h.nvc folt a sincere uaMion for liberty. Hie 
hbtory of nations, dootued to perpetual slavery, in 
conecoucncc of yielding up to t^Tnnts their natural* 
born Ijbortic«, I read with a sort of philosophical 
horror; so that the first systematical and bloody 
attempt, at Lexington, to enslave Americai 
thoroughly electrified my nund, and fully deters 



• T^owlniri Field Book, i IM. 

t I>c Piiy. fK KH wlio Toiichei fhr the anfhentldty of the 
two Urn Morion lie ^Itowa reaiMNi to douht the eomnHHi atory 
If tho inea«a8v aaai hy Altoa's daughter to him oa her dt«th- 
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jBinet] me to Uk* |Mri wiUi my eonntry. And, 
\k-bile I WM wUhiiig far an opportuuit}* to sigunliu 
mp«lf in tU behalf, dir«ctioiM were privaUly tent 
to nie frt>m tlie then colony (now stste) of Coiinecti* 
cut, to raise the Greeii-MountAin Hoys, nii«l, if poM- 
ble, with them to iur|>n»e end t«ke the fortress of 
Tieond;rofra. Tliis enterprise I cheerfully undertook; 
and, afior iirst guarding all the several poshes thai 
led thither, to cut otf all intelligence between the 
(rarri>on and tlie eountry. luade n forced march from 
Bennington, and arriv'ed at the hike opposite to 
Ticon>Icniga,oa the evening of the ninth day of May, 
1775, with two hundred a;id thiKy valiant Greco- 
Mountain Boys ; and it was with the ut:aost dilfi- 
culty that I proourod boats to cross the lake. How- 
ever, I landed cigUty-throo men near the garrison, 
and &c:it the bt»ats ba.'k for tlio rear-guard, com- 
manded by Col. Seth Wnrncr, but the day b^an to 
dawn, and I found myself under the necessity to 
attack the fort, before the rear could cross the lake; 
and, as it was viewed hazardous, I harangued the 
officers and soldiers in the manner following:—* 

** Friends and fellow soldiers — Yim have for a num- 
ber of 3*ears |>ast been a scourge nud terror to 
arbitrary power. Your valor has beeri famed abroad, 
and acknowledged, as nppeirs by tlie advice and 
orders to mc, from the Gc.icral Assembly of Con- 
noc.iout, to surprise and take the garrison now 
before us. I now proj>ose to advance before you, 
and, in i>erson, co.iduot you through the M*icket- 
gate ; for we muU this morning cither quit our pre- 
tensio IS to valor, or po*ic*s oui-sclves of this fortress 
in a few minute); and, inasmu^-h a* it is a desperate 
attempt, which none but the bravest of men dare 
undertake, I do not urge it on any contrary to his 
will You that will uinlertakc volui:tariiy, poise 
your firelocks." 

Tiie men being, at tliis time, drawn up in tkrae 
ranks oa 'h poised his fireloek. I ordered them to 
fa?e to the right, an<l at the head of tlie eentM-file, 
marched them immediately to the wicket-gate nfore- 
sail, where I found a se.itry posted, who instantly 
snapjK* 1 his fusee :it me ; I ran immediately towar<u 
him, and he retreated throuj^h the covered way into 
the pnrale within the garri-^on, gave a halloo, and 
ran under a bomb-prooC My party, who followed 
mc into tlie fort, I formed on the parade in such m 
manner as to faze the two barracks which faced 
each other. 

Tlie garriion being asleep, except the fentriee, wa 
gave three huzzas which greatly surprised tlienu 
Que of the sentries made a pass at one of my offi- 
cers with a ch.irga I bayonet, and slightly wounded 
Iiim: My first tiiought waa to kill him with my 
sword; but, in an instant, I altered the design and 
fury of the blow lo a slight cut on the side of the 
head, ni)on which ho dropped his gua, and askeil 
quarter, whioh I readily graated him, and deouinded 
of him the pUee where the eommnuding officer kept; 
he shewed me a pair of stairs in the front of a bar- 
rack, on the west pnrt of the garrison, which led up 
to a second story in said barrack, to which I imme- 
diately repaired, and ordered the commander, CapL 
De la Pla.e, to eome forth instantly, or I would 
sacnfioe the wliolo garrison; at which the Capt* 
eanio imniediatelv to the door, with his breeches in 
his hand; when 1 ordered him to deliver me the fort 
insUntly; he asked me by what authority I 
demanded It: I answered him, "In the name of tMe 
Ortai JcKoeak, and the Continental Congrtu,* The 
authority of tlie Congress being very fittle known 
At that time, he began to speak again; but I inter- 
roptcl hini, and with my drown sword over hit 
bead, again demanded an immediate aun«nder of 
the garrison: with which he then eompUed, and 
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ordered his men to be forUiwith paraded without 
arms, aa he had given up the garrison. In tlie meaa 
time some of my officers had given ordera^ and in 
eonseouence thereof sundry of the barrack doon 
were beat down, and about one tlurnTof the gani- 
aon imprisoned, which eonsisted of the said com- 
mander, a Lieut Feltham, a conductor of artillery, 
a gunner, two serjcants, and forty-four rank and file; 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, one thirteen 
inch mortar, and a number of swivela This eor* 
prise was carried into execntion in the grey of the 
morning of the tenth of Mny, 1775. The sun aeemed 
to rise that morning with a snperior lustre; and 
Ticontler(»ga and its dei>endencies smiled to ita con- 
querors, who tossed about the flowing bowl, and 
wished success to Congress, and the Uberty and free- 
dom of America. 

FRANCIS H0PS3N80H: 
noPKiX0o:r, the author of The Pretty Story, 
and tlie fonious balLid, The Battle of fJU Xeya, 
was Olio of tlie prime wits of the Revolutioii, and 
may be ranked alongside of Trumbull for bis effi- 
ciency in the cause. The genius of the two men 
may be readily distingnished. Ther had wit and 
humor in ditferent combinations. iThe anthor of 
M'Fiiigjd had more of the power, Hopkinaon a 
largor |»roi»ortion of that gentle quality which 
plays around the heart The one had Uie advan- 
tage in verse, the otlier in prose. The works of 
both remnin eminent ornamenu of the literatoie 
of their ooantry. AVe have had nothing better in 
their way suice. 
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Francis Ilopkinson was bom in Phibdelphia in: 
1738. His father, Thomas, was an Enghshinan, 
who emigrated to that dty, having secored, it is 
siUd, government patronage through his maniam 
with the niece of the Bishop of Woroeater. Ue 
assisted Franklin in his discoveries in deetridtr, 
and actively promoted tlie liberal improvements 
<^ the day. Upon his death hU widow directed 
the education of the son who was sentto the Od* 
lege, since the University of Prnnsylvania, Ho 
afterwards ntndiod bw. In ITiil he served as 
secretary in a conference held on the banks of tho 
Lehigh, between the government of Peimqrivania 
and several Indian nations. One of his poemi^ 
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Tha Treaty^ cclehnitefl the eTcnt In 1765 he 
was in England, remaining tlicro two year*, and 
passing his linio between town and conntry. On 
liis retnrn to America h© resided at liordentown, 
New Jersey, wliere lie married Miss Ann Borden 
of tliat iifacc. His Pretty Story^ written in 
the f:i8hion of Arbutlmot^s Jolni Bull, though in a 
milder vein, was published with great success in J 
a pajuphlet in 1T74. It represents England as a ; 
nobleman, possessed of a valuable farm, and with | 
a great nnnilwr of children and grandchildren, for ! 
the government of wh«»m he had entered into 
various compacts. Parliament is represented as 
his wife, cliosen for him ever}' seven years by tho 
family. The fortunes of tho American settlers are 
depicted, and tho encroachments of parliament 
none tho less forcibly firesented in tho humorous 
description. Tho ch.npters end with a bmken pro- 
phetic sentence: "TIk^so Iiarsh and unconstitu- 
tional proceedings of tho overseer so liighly irri^ 
tated .Jack, and the other families of the new farm, 
that*****^. Cetera desuut:' The author's " Pro- 
phecy," in 1776, and ** Political Catechism'' in 
1777^ hel|>ed to work out the sequel. The latter 
is a set of queries and answers respecting Lord ! 
North and tlic conduct of the war, ending with a 
tribute to Washington. "Who has the chief 
command of the American army ?" " His Excel- 
lency General Washington!*' ** What is his cha- 
racter?" **To him tiie titlo of Excellency is 
applied with peculiar proprietv. lie is tho best 
and the greatest man the worlci ever knew. In 
private life he wins tho hearts and wears the love 
of all who are so happy as to fall within the circlo 
of his acquaintance. In his public character he 
commands universal Tes|)ect and admiration. 
Conscious that the ))rinciples on wliich he acts are 
indeed founded in virtue and truth, he steadily 
pursues the arduous work with a mind neither 
depressed by disappointment and difticnities, nor 
elated with temporary success. lie retreatn like 
a General, and attacks like a Hero. Had he lived 
in the days of idolatry he liad been worshippetl as 
a God. One age caimot do justice to his merit ; 
but A grateful posterity shall, for a snccession of 
ages, remember the great deliverer of bis ooun- 
tiy.** Hopkin»m rcprei«nted New Jersey in the 
general Congress of 1776, and signed the declara- 
tion of Indej)endence. His Battle <jf the Kegu^ 
written about tliis time, and celebrating an actual 
incident, has been the most )x>pular of American 
Bevolutionar}' ballads. His humorous handling 
of Rivington, the royal printer at New York, is 
among his best jiolitical tquibe. 

When tho war was conclnded, a new general 
government was to be established and local ditll- 
culties overcome. Hopkinson's pen Iiere acliieved 
■ome of its greatest triunqdis in exposing the dis- 
tensions and absurdities of state pttliticlans. His 
New jRoof^ an allegory, containing in sulistance 
tlie arguments of the deluite in the Gmvention 
of Pennsvlvaoia in 1787, met to consider the 
Constitution of the United States, is a masterly 
prodnctioii, and his sonc on the tubject lias faaii- 
pilv jpreserved its spirit m verse. 

His sharp raillery in hlsesfsa^-s did mnch toiniti- 
gate the excessive litigation and newspaper con- 
trovcndcs of the day. In his Typo^mphieai Meds 
^ Conduetinaa Quarrel he aiulciiiate<l SoQthcy*s 
ia»hioa of telling hia Bear story in the DoetoTi 



by gradations of type. Tlie paper made two 
belligerents of the day, a merchant and a lawyer, 
who were oppressing the public in the newspapers, 
ridiculous. It proposed a new style of printing for 
ditferent degrees i)f abu.*^ and invective — various 
tyi^e, from five line pica to minion, throueb 
French canon downwards. ** There is no kx^- 
ing," says he, **at the first page of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser^ without imagining a number of people 
hollowing and bawling to you to buy their goods 
or lands, to charter their shii)«, or to inform yon 
that a servant or a horse liath strayed away. 
For my i>art, I am so pos^jssed with" this i<lca, 
thnt as soon as I take up the paper of the day, I 
turn over to artick-s of intelligence as ouiclc as 
possible, lent my eyes ehouUl he etvnnea by the 
ocular vproar of the fir^t page." His TTiavyhte 
on the JjtWafie of tlu Mii d ; icith a eduwe for 
purging the moral faeulfiet of the good people of 
Penneylrania, projx^es that a weekly and daiqr 
newspajKr should be expressly set aiwrt and ac- 
knowledged as receptacles foV all tiie filth and 
scandal of tlie town. Tlie treatment is ratlier 
Swiftian, in occasional co.']rsene>s, but tlie satire 
is tnithi'ul. He comimreH the humors of the 
mind to the secretions of the boily : *'A sarcasm 
is nothing more than spitting, — and so it is usnal 
to say, *lie has siiit his spite.' A cmde attempt 
at humor is ]>arjjlel with blowing one*8 nose, ftv 
such humors are apt to collect in ct>Id constitv* 
tions ; and a young poet:ister may be put into a 
c<»ni>i(1crab]e pcrsi>iration by the Fcorching flames 
of love." liopkiuhon was a reformer in thecanse 
of e<iucation, and wrote yarions papers laughing 
at its grammatical, meta)ihysical, and K*ientifio 
per[>lexities. His Modem Learning: eret. plified 
oy a epeeimen of a eoVegiate eraminaiion^ In 
which a salt-box is put through the various cate- 
gories of tho sciences, is the W-st of his papers 
. of this chu-s. In Jus sketches of the minor 
i morals and manners of the dav, he wa<« equally 
happy. His Essay on White-iVaehlug was mis- 
I taken for the com'iK>sitii>n of Franklin, and pab- 
lislied among his writings. His friend, Dr. Rnsh, 
I was a great admirer of his gcuina in thesfe pro- 
ductions. 

Hopkinson took pride in his share in planning 
the grand Fourtli of July Federal Proces>s^ion 
at Philadelphia, in 1788; a minute account of 
which he prepared and has left in his writings. 
In 1770 he was nmde Judge of the Admiralty of 
Pennsylvania. His decisions while in office were 
collecteil by him for the edition of his writingsi 
In 1700 he was apjtointed by tlie President, 
Jndgc of the District Court. He died the follow- 
ing veer, May 0, of an apoplectic fit. Before liis 
d^tb he had prepare<l tlie carefully arranged 
a)llection of his literary productions for tlie preflK| 
which was published by Dobson in Phi]a«1elpbk| 
I *Mn the dre^s in which he left them," in three 
I octavo Tolnmes in 1792, bearing tlie title: J2U 
I Mieeeflaneove Eetaye and Oeoaeumal ITriftitft 
i of Franeie Hopkineony Eeq^ A more finished and 
; accomplished work has never issued ftvm the 
American presa. 

Tlie prose of Hopkinson is quite milqno and 
original ; oimpki in style, and iiucniooi in tbouebt 
ami inTention ; always neat and elegant in expra^ 
iion, and perfect in its gentle nlayfVihwMk Uii 
poctiy it OK an agreeaUo tuni| ni^ V AiUfr^ and 
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Jl P9nM$r09o being fumiUar adaptnUoiM of Mil- 
ton, ili:^ constant sensibility frecjuently bccouics 
eloqnent; and his verses have many ingenious 
pas9ag64. Many of lii8 |K>eins are oocoKional ad- 
drcs^^s to the fair, in which the channs of IMia 
and Rosalinda have every attention |K&id to tlicni. 

In person, Ilopkinson is dej^;ribe<l a^ a iivelT 
man, a little below the connnun nze, vrith sinatl 
but rinitiiated features.* He liod many general 
nccoinplisluncnts in niu^^ic, {tainting, and conver- 
sation. Ak a kindly tniit of ids character, it is 
told tliat he had a iK.'t mouse winch would como 
to him at table, and that his familiar pigecms'were 
quite fumous.t He corres[>onded on novelties in 
.«cieijct% for wliicU he had a decided tn^te, with 
Franklin and Jetferson. His I)ortnlit^, from which 
onr vi,:;ni*ttc is taken, is iminted by Pine. 

Ilis son, Jo-<'ph Hopkinson, wrote tbo song, 
Hail Columbia. 

A LvrrsB rmox a <:c*misiiAX ik amebic a. to bu nuKXB ix 

SUUOI'C, ox WlltTB-WAUIIXa. 

Dki» Sir. — ^Tlic peculiar cu»to:vis of every country 
appe.ir to »trani;era awkward and absurd, but the in- 
habitaritA coii'^idcr them as very proper and even 
nece^^nry. Lo ig habit imposes on tlie ui>d«rstaiid* 
in?, and recorioiies it to any thiuff that is not maui- 
fe-'tly pernicious or imnie I lately destruetive. 

TUe religiou of a country is scarcely held in 
grcAte.'' vc!ieratioa thnu its established . eastonvi : 
und it U almoit a<i difHcnlt to prodace an alteration 
in the o:ie a^ i:i tlie other. Any interference of 
^o\'eriitae:it for t^c reformation of iiatiiinal customs, 
however trivi.nl atid abjurd they ma^* be, never fails 
to pro luce tlie greatest discontent, and sonictiuies 
dn:igerous eonvaUions. Of this there are frequent 
in»La:ices in history. Ba*1 habits are most safely 
remoreJ by the same means that established them, 
viz. by imi>erceptible gralatio:i8, and the constant 
exaniiile and iuflacnce of the higher class of the 
people. 

\k e are apt to conclude that the foshions and man- 
ners of our own country are mo*t ratioiial and pro- 
per, beeaM«o the eye oud the understanding have 
long since been reconciled to them, and we ridicule 
or eoademn those of other nations on account of 
their novelty: yet the foreigner will defend his 
natio;ial habits with at least as much plausibility as 
we can our own. The truth is, tliat reason has 
little to do in the matter. Customs are for the 
, most part arbitrary, and one nation has os good a 
right to ^Ti its neculiaritica as auother. It is of no 
purpose to talk of eouvenience as a standard :. 
every thing becomes convenient by practice and 
habit 

I have read somewhere of a nation (in Africa, I 
think) which is governei by twelve counsellors. 
When the-*e counsellors nrt to meet on public busi- 
ness, twelve large earthenjars are set in two rows, 
and filled with water. The counsellors enter the 
apartment one after another, stark naked, and each 
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leaps Into a {or, where He nta vp to tlic 
waUr. When the jars are all filled witk < 
they proceed to deliberate on the great • 
the nation. This, to be sure, fonns a very grottiaq«e 
scene ; but the object is to transaet the p«bl&e ws- 
ness: thev liave been^ oeevstomed to do it m tliia 
way, ana tlierefore it appears to thcoi the aso84 
rational and eonvenieiit way. Indeed, if we coa- 
aider it impartially, there seems to be bo reasoa 
why a counsellor may not be as wise tm. aa cartheB 
jar as in an elbow chair; or why the good of tbe 
people may not be as maturely coasUered ia the 
one OS in tiie other. 

Tlie established nuinners of eveiy eoeatrj ev« the 

ttnndards of propriety with the people whe hare 

odopted them; and every nation assumes tlie right 

of considering all deviations therefrom as bene- 

, risms and absurdities* 

Tlie Chitute have retained their lows and enstonw 
! for ages immemorial: and altliough they have toa^ 
; had a commercial intercourse with Enropean b»> 
' tions, and are well aequainted with their improve- 
ments in the arts, and tlieir modes of civilixBtioB, 
yet thej^ are so far from being eonviaecd of asT 
superiority in the European manners, thai theur 
government takes the most serious measures ia pfe> 
, vent the customs of f«ireigners taking root anaoaigst 
, them. It employs their utmost vigiloiiee to eajoy 
j the benefits of commerce, and at the some time gviaid 
I ogainst innovations tliat might affeet the charae- 
I teristic manners of the people. 

Since tlie discovery of the Sandwidk kUnds ia the 
South-Sea, tliey have been visited by ships from. 
several nations ; yet tlie natives have shown no ia- 
clinntion to prefer the dress and manneis of tiae visi- 
tors to their own. It is even probable that they 
pity the ignorance of the £uri«pttiis tber have 
seen, as fur removed from eivilisatioB ; and waloe 
themselves on the propriety and advantage of ih<ar 

OWB COStODU. 

Tliere is nothing new in these obserratioiia, eed I 
had no intention of maki'ig tliem when I satdowa 
to write, but they obtruded -tliemselves npoa as^ 
My intention was to give you some aeeoaut of the 
people of these new states ;*but I am not soflieietitlT 
informed for the pur]MKe, having, as yet, seen little 
more than the cities of Jk^te- Tort and Pkiimdelpkim, 
1 have discovered but few national singularitaes 
amongst them. Their customs sad manners are 
nearly the some with those of England, whieh they 
have io!:g been nsed to eop^. For, prerionsto the 
late revolution, the Americans were taaght IroiB 
their infa:iey to look np to the English as the pet- 
terns of peifiectiou in all thingSi 

I have, however, observed one eostom, which, lor 
aught 1 know, is peculiar to this eonntry. An ae> 
count of it will serve to fill ap the remainder of this 
slieet, and may afford you some amasemenL 

When a young eouple are about to eater on the 
matrimonial state, a never-failing article in the mar- 
rioge treaty is, that the la«ly shall bare and enjoT 
tlie free and unmolested ezereise of the ri^ta m 
wiirrE-WAfHixo, with all its eercmoaiak, pttTilege^ 
and a[vpurtenancesr Ton wiU womler what this 
privilege of whUe^woMkin^ is. I will cedeaTor te 
give yon an idea of tlio ceremony, as I have seen it 
performed. 

There is no season of the year in winch the lady 
may aot, if she pleases, claim her privilege; hot tlie 
latter end «>f May is generally fixed upon for the 
purpose, Tlie attentive hosband mar todcs, hy cer» 
tain prognosties, when the storm is mgh at head. *it 
the lady grows uneomuouly fretful, fiads ftwH with 
the servants is diseonteuted with the diildrf% and 
complains mueh of the aastinceief eveiy thiag ebeet 
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b«r: tlicM are symptoms whidi ought not to be 
neglecteil, yet they sometimes go oti' vritbout uiy 
fnmier effect. But it, 'vhon the husband ri«es iu 
the morning, he should observe in the yard, a wheel- 
barrow, Avith a quantity of lime in it, or sliould see 
certain buckets tilled vTith a solution of lime in va* 
ter, tJicrc is no time for hesitation. lie immcdintcly 
locks up the apartment or closet whc're his papci-s 
and private jiropcrty are kept, and putting the key 
.in his pocket, bctukcs him;^clf to flight. A liu>bauJ, 
however belove.l, becomes a perfect nuisance during 
this season of female rage. His authority is super- 
seiled, his commission su.«pe::dci1, and the very 
(bullion who cleans the brasses in the kitchen be- 
comes of more im^Ktrtauce than hinu He has 
nothing for it but to abdicate, for a time, and run 
from an evil which he can ueiihcr prevent nor mollify. 
The husband gone, the ceremony boginsL The 
wolb are stripptvl of their furniture: — ^i^ointing^, 
prints, ai;d looking-glasses lie huddled in hca|)S 
about the floors ; the curtains ore torn from their 
tesiters, the beds crauuncd into windows, chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and cradles ci-owd the var<l ; and 
the garden fence bends beneath the wciglit of car- 
pets, blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, iu!<ler ]»etti- 
coats, ond reggcd breeches. Jlcre may be secsi the 
lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark atid confused 
mass for the foreground of the picture ; gri'.lirons and 
fr}'ing-i>ans, ru^ty shovels and btoken tongs, joint 
stooU, and the fractured rcmai>^s of rnsh-l>ottomed 
chains 77icre a closet has di-gorged its bowels-^ 
riveted plates and dishes, halves of china b<»wU, 
cracked tumblers, broken wine-g]:n<>scs, phials of for- 
gotten physic, papers of imknown powders, seeds 
and dried herbs, tops of tea-)M>ts, and stopi)ers of 
departed decnntei^s — from the rng-hole iu the garret, 
to the rat-hole in the cellar, no place escapes nn- 
rummageik It would seem as if the day of geneml 
doom was come, and the utensils of the hou>e were 
dragged forth to judgment In this tem|>est, the 
words of JCiuff Lear unavoidably present themselves, 
and might with little alteratiou''be made strictly a|>- 
plieable. 



-Let tbe pwt lEods 



That I;oop thb dscndiul piitber o'er ocr heads 
Fir.d out their enemies now. Treinb'.c ihoii wntch 
That ba»t wiihln ibcc nmUrulgrcd cilnios 
Vnvrbipt uf JuMke— — — — — 

C!o?« |ient up piillt, 

niv« your eoDcealing contitoais sad ask 
TbeM dreadAU Mumuoners gnM." 

Tliia ceremony completed, and the house tho-> 
roughly evacuated, the next operation is to smear 
the walls and ceilings with brushes, dip])ed into a 
solution of lime called wiiitc-wasii; to pour buckets 
of water over every floor, and scratch all the pai^ 
titiont and wainscots with hard brushes, chaiged 
with soft soap and stone-cutter^t sand. 

Hie windows by no means escape tlie general 
deluge. A servant scrambles out upon the pent- 
house, at the risk of her neck, and with a mug 
in her hand, and a bucket within reach, das^hea 
innumerable gallons of woter agahist th« glass 
|)anea» to the great autoyance of |)assengert in the 
ftrect 

1 havf been told that an action at law was onee 
brottglit against one of tlieso water nymphs, by a 
person who had a new suit of clothes sj>oiled by 
this operation : but after Jong argument it was de> 
termined that no damages could bo awarded ; ina»> 
much OS the defendant was in the eseri'ii^e of a legal 
right, and not answerable for the eonseqneneet. 
And so tlia poor ceutleman was doubly nonanilad; 
for be lost botli bit tuit of elothet and hia suit ol 
law 



Hiese smearings and scratchings, these wasliingt 
and dashings, being duly i>erfonn«d, the next cert* 
moniol is to cleanec and replace the diMi acted furni- 
ture. Yuu may have seen u houHsruisine, or a ship- 
launch — recollect, if you can, the hurry, bustle, eon- 
fusion, and noise of i»ueh a scene, and you will have 
some idea of this cleansing match. Ihc misfortune 
is, tlmt the sole object is to urnke thir.gs c/<an. It 
matters not how many useful, orntiUiciital, or valua- 
ble articles sutler nintilatiou or death under tl:eo]e- 
ration. A mahogany chair ai;d a carved finme ni;- 
dergo the same di^cipline ; they are to be made cUan 
at all events; but their preservation is not worthy 
of attention. For inflame: a fine Ini-ge ei giavh g 
is laid flat uix>n the flour; a ntin.her of tmaller 
prints are |)ilcd upon it, until the si:i>iT-incuinbcnt 
weight cracks the loM'cr glo^i^ — but this is of no im- 
)>brtauce. A voluable picture is ] laced leanirg 
ngninst the sharp con er of a table; others ore made 
to lean against that, till the ]M-cssure of the whole 
forc(.*s the corner of the tabic thrfiigh the canvas of 
the first The frame and gln&s of a fine print are to 
be cleaned ; the spirit and oil uf ed on tuis occasion 
are sulicied to leak through and deface the en- 
gmving---no nuitter! If the glass is clean and the 
tVauie shines it is suflicient — the rest is i.ot worthy 
of consideration. An able arithmetician both made 
a calculation, founded on ]oi:g cxcrience, and proved 
that the looses and destruction incident to two 
white-wushings are equol to one rcmovol, and three 
removals cqmd to one fire. 

This cleansing frolic over, matters begin to rec un:e 
their nri&tuie n]»pearanee: the storm alntes, aid all 
Would be well again : but it is impos'sible that so 
great a convulsion in so small a conimui.ity sl.ould 

im^ over without producing Si«n;e confeet^mnccs. 
or two or three weeks alter the operation, the 
family are usually ofilicted with si»re eves, soie 
thruaU, or severe colds, occa^ioi.ed b}" exJialationa 
from wet floors and damp ^ alls. 

I know a gentleman heie wl.o is fond of account- 
ing for every thing in a philosophical way. He 
considers this, what I call a etutoui, as a leal, ]^erioi!- 
ical disease, peculiar to the climalc. His tiain of 
leasojiiiig is whim>ieal and ii genious, but I am Lct 
at leiMire to give 3*ou the detail. Ihe result was, 
that lie found the disten)]>er to be incuiable; but 
after much study, he thought he had discovered a 
method to divert the evil he coidd not subdue. For 
this purpose, he caused a imall buildirg, about 
twelve feet suuare, to be erected in his garaen, and 
furnished witn some ordinary chairs and tables, and 
a few prints of the chea])est soit. His ho|.e was, 
that when the wliite-washii:g frensy seized the 
females of his family, they might lepair to this 
apartment, and scrub, and scour, and smear to their 
hearts' content ; and so s]->end the violence of the 
disease in this out-]>ost, whilst he enjoyed himself in 
quiet at head-quarters. But the experiment did 
not answer his expectation. It was impossible it 
should, since a principal part of tlie gratification 
consists in the ladv*t having an uncontrolled light 
to tonuetit her husband, at leost once in every year; 
to tnra him oat of diMirs, ond take the reins of go- 
Ternment into her own hacdn 

Tliere is a mucli better contrivance tlian this of 
the philosopher's : which is, to cover the walla of 
tlie house with paper. Tliis is generally done. And 
tliough it does not abolish, it at least shortens the 
periiM of female dominion. Tliis jMiper is decorated 
with various fancies, and mada so ornainental that 
tlie women hare admitted tlio fashion without per^ 
eeiTing the design. 

lliere is also another alleyUition of the husbandli 
distress^ Ue geuorally has the sole uso of a small 
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room or closol for hit hookM ana papen» Um k«7 of 
vliic!i he is allove 1 to kc€i». Tai« » coim! Jered m 
a nririlegeJ t»laoe, •v«u in ilia wliite-wathiiig taa- 
»>:!, and staiiiu lika tlia land of (7o«Aea amidst ilia 
jilaguoi of Syif/**- But I lieu ha inurt be esrtremaly 
cautious, a 1*1 ever u|>o» liu gnanl; for s!ionld Iia iii- 
aJvcrtcatlv go ubroati, aad leave the key in liii 
door, the Lou^'.naiil, who U always on Uie vat.'h 
for •'Jch a» oit}>oi-tMnitv, immediately enters in tri- 
umiib vilh buvket*. Lrootu«, and brushes — takes 
iKw^oiAion of the prcnnM:s, and forthwith puts all 
liis books and pai>crs /o ri*fkts, to his utter coa- 
fnsioQ, and soaitf tiwes serious tictriment I ean give 
you an iit»tanca. 

A pentlcrnaa ira« sued at Hw, by tlie exceutors of 
a mechanic, on a vliar^e found again!>t liim un the 
decease V* boo!» to the amount of £3ti I1ie de- 
fendant was stronj^ly imL>re.<se 1 with a belief that 
lie ha J iliMrliarged the debt anil taken a recei]>t ; 
but a* the ti-a:iaactton vos of long standing, he j 
knew not wliere to find tlie receipt The suit went 
o:i in course, aal the time aj>pn»acliad when Judg- j 
me:it should be obtaine I against him. He then sat i 
down seriou4y to exarninc a laice bundle of old 
paj^r^ wiiich he haJ uuticJ and displayed on a 
table for the purjKise. In the mi .1st of liin search he , 
Xfii* suddenly called away on business of imnor- ' 
tancc. lie forsot to l<H.*k ilio door of his room, flie 
housc-mai'1, who ha 1 been long looking for such an 
opportunity, immctl lately entered with tlie usual 
ini[»Ie!ne!its and witli givat alacritv fell to elea:iiiig 
the r«»o:n and uuttiug thiwj^ to ritjlitM. One of the 
fir-st objects that struck her eye was the confuted j 
situation of the napers on the tablei Tlie-^c, without ! 
delay, she huddloJ togcllicr like so manr dirty ' 
knix'es and fork^; but in the action, a small piece I 
of paper foil unnoticed on the floor, which u:> { 
fortunately happened to be the vcr}^ receipt in i 
queiiion. As it had no ver3' respectable api>ear- { 
ance, it was soon after swej>t out with the common 
dirt of t!ic rojin, a id earned in a du!it-|)an to the 
yard. The truio>man had neglected to enter the . 
erc.lit in his bioksw The defendant eonld find ! 
nothing to obviate the charge, and so judgment 
went against him for debt and costa A foi-tiiight \ 
after the whole was settled, and the money |Nitd, j 
one of the ehilJren found tlie receipt amongst the i 
dirt in the 3*ard. t 

Tliere is also another eostom, pesuliar to the city \ 
of Philadelphia, and nearly allie I with the former. 1 
I mean that of washing the paremente before tlie t 
doors every Saturday evening. I at first iui)|MHed { 
this to be a regnlatioa of the |>oliee ; but, on rur;her 
, I find it is a religious rite preparatory to 
nly religions 



the Sabbath : and it is, 1 believe, the onl^ 
rite in which the numerous sectaries of 'this Fargo 
city perfectly agree. The eeremony begins about 
sunset and continues till tea or eleven at night It 
is very difilcult for a stranger to walk the streete on 
those evenines. lie runs a continual risk of having 
a bucket of dirty water dashed against his legs; but 
a PIiila<le1phiaii born is^ so much accustomed to the 
danger that he avoids it with surprising dexterity. 
It is from this circumstance t)mt a Philadelphian 
may be known any where by a certain skip in hia 
gait The streets of Kew York are paved with 
rough etcmet. These, indeel, are not wa^liel. but 
the dirt is so thoroughly swept from between Uiem 
that tliey ttanJ up sharp and prominant, to the 
great annoyanee of those who ara not aecn«tomei 
to so rou||fli a path. But habit reeoneiles avery 
tiling. It is diverting enough to tea a Philadalphlan 
at New York. Ha walks tha ■treat with ae mach 
painful caution as if his toas ware covered with 
eoriis^ or his feat lamol by tha goQt; whilit a Kaw 



Yorker, as little approving tha plua maeoofj of 
PhiUdelpliia, shufHas along tlia pavemaut like a 
|tarrut upon a mahogany t^ei 

It must ba acknowleJged that tlia aUutiont I 
have mentioned are atteudad witli uo small ineoii> 
veniance; yet tlia woman would not be iudoeei by 
any consideration to resijcn their jirivilcge. 

Notwitlistauding this singularity, I ean give you 
the strongest as»urances tliat the women of America 
make the most faithful wivci, and tlie iDo«t atteutiva 
mothers in the world. And I don't doubt but you 
will join me ia opinion, that if a married man ia 
made miserable only for one week in a wliola rear, 
he will have no great cause to complain of tha 
inatriniontal boad. 

Tlii4 letter has run on to a length I did not as- 
pect ; I therefore hasten to aasure you that I am aa 
ever, 

Jun€, 178«. Your, d». dbe. !:& 

Moacax vLA^pt* ^szEMPuriBa ar a eracnnir ar ▲ oei^ 



* PaoF. WkaticaMiLT^Bozt 

Stu. It is a box mode to contain nit 

Paop. How is it divided! 

Stq. Into a salt-box, and a box of salt 

Paop. Very well 1— alio w the distiuctkmff 

&TC. A sali-box may be where there ia no ealt; 
but salt is absolutely uacessary to the existcuoa of a 
box of salt • 

Pcor. Are not salt-boxet otherwise diviJedt 

Stu. Veit : by a partition. 

Pbop. \N'liat u the n^ of tliis partition I 

Stu. To scpanite the eoarse ealt from the fina. 

Pbop. liow }.--think a little. 

Stu. To separate the fine salt from the coarse^ 

PaoP. To be sure : — it is to sep;irate the fine from 
the coarse: but are not ult-boxes yet otlierwise 
distinguished I 

Stu. Yes : into pouibU, prchMe, and potUiw^ 

Pbop. Define these several kinds of salt4>oxea. 

Stu. a jtoMnble s:dtpbox is a saltrbox yet i 
in the hanils of the Joiner. 

Pbop. Why sol 

Snr. Because it hath never yet beoome a eelt^wz 
in fact, having never had any ealt in it; and it nay 
possibly be applied to some other use. 

Pbop. Very true :^for a salt-box which never had, 
hnth not now, and perhaps never may have^ any 
salt in it, can only be termed a pt^uSbU saltrbox. 
What is a orp6a6/e salt-boxt 

Stu. It IS a saltrbox in the hand of one going to 
a shop to buy salt, and who hath six-peace in hia 
pocket to pay tlie grocer: and a />on<tve salt^MX ia 
one which hath actually and honafde fcA salt ia it 

Prop. Very goal :— but is there no instanee ef a 
potUive snlt-box which hath no salt in itt 

8tu. I know of none. 

Prop. Yes: there is one mentioned by tome autfaeia: 
it is where a box hath bv long use been so impreg- 
nnted with salt that althongh all the salt liath been 
long since emptied out, it may yet be oalled a salt- 
box, with tlie same propriety thnt we say a salt 
herring, salt beef, Ac. And m this senie any box 
that may have accidentally, or otherwise, been long 
steeped In brine, m.ny be termed ponUvidy a salt- 
box, although never designed for the pmnasa of 
keeping salt But tell me. what other divisioa «f 
salt-boxes tlo you reeolleetff 
8n. They are further divided Into mlsteJitfas and 
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pmdant : a tuhMtoMiiite tali-box U that whicli stantU 
by ittelf on tlie t<ibl« or drewcr ; and a pendant is 
tlkflt w)iicli hongi upon a nail agaiusi the walL 

Pcor. What u tlie idea of a Mlt-boxf 

Stv. It U tliat imoge which Uie mind eonccivei 
of a talt-box, when no aalt-box is present. 

I'coK. Wliat i« the abstract idea of a salt-box f 

Stu. It h the idea of a salt-box, abstracted from 
the idea of u box, or of salt, or of a Siilt-box, or of a 
box of salt 

PttOF. Very right: — and by these means you av> 
quire a most i)erlect knowledge of a salt-box: but 
tell me, is the idea of a salt-box a salt idea f 

Stu. Not unless the ideal box hath ideal salt in it 

Paop. True : — and therefore on abstract idea can- 
not be either salt or fre.-(Ii ; round or square ; long or 
short: for a true abstjiiact idea must be entirel}* free 
of all adjuncts. And tliis shows the dilfcrence be- 
tween a salt idea, and an idea of salt — Is an npti- 
tude to hold salt an essential or an accidental pro- 
perty of a salt-box t 

Stu. It is euential ; but if there should be a emck 
in tlie bottom of the box, the aptitude to spill salt 
would be termed an accidental property of tiiat salt- 
box. 

Paor. Very well I very well indeed ! — ^NVhatis the 
salt called with rospeut to the boxt 

Stu. It is called its coutenta. 

Paop. And whvsot 

Sra. BcL-ause Uie cook is content quoad hoe to 
find plenty of salt in the box. 

Prop. \ott are very Hght: — I see 3'ou have not 
misspent your time: let us now proceed to 



Loffte. 

Prof. How many parts are there in a salt-box f 

Stu. Three. Bidtom, top, and sides. 

Prof. How many modes are tliere in salt-boxes t 

Stu. Four. Tlie/oriita/, the tubstantieU, the acci" 
dental, and the iopseif-turvey. 

Prof. Define these several modes. 

Sru. The fonnal respects the figure or shape of 
the box, such as round, square, oblong, and so forth ; 
the subiiantial respects the work of the joiner; and 
the accidental depends U|M>n the string by which the 
box is hung against tlie walL 

Prof. Very a-elL^And what are the eonsequeneet 
of the accidental modeV 

Sru. If the string should break the box would fall, 
the salt be spilt^ the salt-box broken, and the cook 
in a bitter pasuon : and tlits is the accidental mode 
with its consequeneeti 

Paop. How do you distinguish between the top 
and bottom of a salt-box t 

Stu. Hie top of the box is that part whieb is 
uppermost,^ ana the bottom that part which is lowest 
in all positionii 

Prof. You should rather 8»y the lowest pnrt is 
the bottom, and tlie uppermost nart is the top.-*How 
is it then if the bottom should be the uppermost t 

Stu. The top would Uien be the lowermost; and 
to the bottom would become the top, and tiie top 
would become the bottom : and this is called tlie top- 
tejhiurveff mode, which is nearly allied to the accident 
tM, and frequently arises fron it 

Prop. Very good.— But ara not salt-boxes some- 
times single and sometimes double I 

&m Yes. 

Prop. Well, then mention the several eomhinv 
tions of salt-boxes with respect to their hariiif salt 
or not 

Stu. They aro divided Into single salt-boxes 
having salt ; single salt-boxes having no salt; doublo 
•nli>bc«es having salt; double salt4KiKM having no 



salt; and single double salt-boxes having salt and 
no suit 

Pspp. Hold I hold! — ^you are goiu|^ too far. 

Gov. We cannot allow further tune for logie, 
proceed if you please to 

Kaiwral PkUomfpkif. 

Prof. Pray, Sir, wha^is a salt-box t 

Stu. It'is a coinbiiiation of matter, fitted, framed, 
and joined by the hands of a workman in the form 
of a box, and adapted to tlic pur|H>se of receiving, 
coiitnining, and retnining salt 

Prof. \'ery gooiL — What arc the mechanical 
|K>wer» concerned in the construction of a salt-box? 

Stu. The ax, the saw, the plane, and the hammer. 

Pcop. How are these powers applied to the pur- 
pose intended ? 

Stu. The ax to fell the tree, tlie saw to split the 
timber. 

Prop. Consider. Is it tlie property of the mall 
and wedge to split I 

Stu. llie saw to slit the timber, the pianc to 
smooth and thin the boards. 

Prop. Howl Take time 1 Take time! 

Stc. To tliin and smooth the boards. 

Prof. To be sure — the boards are first thinned 
end then smoothed — go on— 

Stu. Ti\Q plane to thin and smooth (he boards,'' 
and the hammer to drive the noils^ 

Prop. Or rather tacks. — Have not some philoso- 
phers considered fflue as one of the mechanical 
powers! 

Stu. Yes ; and it is still so considered, but it is 
called an inverse mechanical poa'er : because, where- 
as it is the property of the direct mechanical powers 
to generate motion, and separate parts ; glue, on the 
contrary, prevents motion, and xeeps the parts to 
which it is opplied fixed to each other. 

Prof. Very true.— What is tlie medianical law of 
the sawf 

Stu. The power is to the resistance, as the num- 
ber of teetli and force impressed multiplied by the 
number of strokes in a given time. 

Prop. Is the saao only used in slitting timber into 
bcwrdsf 

Stu. Yes, it is also employed in cutting boards 
into lengths. 

Prop. Not lenffths: a thing cannot properly be 
said to have been ent into le^tht, 

Sttj. Into shortnesses. 

Prop. Certainly — ^into shortnesses. Well, what 
are tlie meehanical laws of the hammer t 

Gov. Tho time wastes fast; pass on to another 
icienee. 

MathemaOea. 

Prop. What is a salt-hoxf 

Stu. It is a figure composed of lines and rarfaee^ 

Prop. What are the external figures of a salt-box t 

Stu. Fonr para1leU»grams and two squares. 

Prop. How are tliese disposed? 

Stu. The four parallelograms are thus disposed : 
Tlie superior, or top ; the anterior, or front ; the tn* 
frrior, or tx«ttom; and the posterior, or back ; and 
the two sauares form the two ondsi 

Prop. Very good— -Let ns now consider one of the 
squares at the end of the salt-box. Sup|iose then a 
diagonal line to be drawn from ono of the angles of 
tliis square to the opposite angle of the same, what 
will M the eonsequeneet 

Stu. It will divide the square into two equal and 
similar trianglea, 

Paor. Very true,— Bat ean yon denaonstrate that 
these two equal and aiiaUar tmnglee are equal to 
eachotherl 
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Stol I draw the tnnare A B C D, wkoM sidat ar« 

. ^__ B ttll e<|UAl, Mid the i^staiiicd on- 

ploi, ttll right aiiglei. 1 ilieii 
draw tlie dittgoiml U C, dividiug 
the Miuttre iuto two ttiuttl partis 
Hieu 1 ray, thttt o*a« of thoM 
cifutil ]^ru, vis. the triangle 
A B C i^ o^iittl to tlie other C4U11I 
]tui't or triuhgle BCD; aud fur* 
titer, that thu^e two tiiunglci are uot only equal 
but similar. For Uy the ioith pru|K».>iiu»u of tlio 
49th DiMik of Euciid, if iu two tria. g*ie$, all the 
liiici and ntigtes of tlie cue, are ct|ual to all the 
corre.<'|>o:i*1ing liaoi a id angles of tiie o:her, tho«e 
two ti'insiglcd will he equal and siuiilar. But the log 
A B of the tria:i<rle A B C, is e<|ual to the leg C D 
of the triangle B O D, bocouM they are two of the 
eiJef of the iH^uare ABC !>, eiiual by v)».;^truvtion : 
and the log A C is equal to the leg B U for the same 
reaM>ii ; and because the hy|K)the:iU9e B C is com- 
m(»n to both tna:i!;lds, therefore the hr|K»thenu9e of 
the triangle A B C id euual to the hri^'thenuAe of 
the triangle BCD. Now. becMO-e'by the 116th 
pro{x»>ition of tlie »:iine book, equal \^*i subtend 
etjual angles of the same rudii ; it fullowi, that all 
the angles of th«> triangle A B C are e|ua] to tlie 
correal 10 riding a-iglca of the triangle B i> C : eryo, 
those two triai.gle^ arc equal and siniiUr: and er^o, 
if a fe«}narc be cut by a diagonal liue iuto two equal 
part^. tho!»e parts will be equal Q E D. 

Paor. Very Well! very well indeed !^-Suppose 
now a right line to be let fall from a given point 
above a salt-lxix, till it shall touch th< »>tperior pa- 
rallelogram, and a lother riglit line to be M fall from 
the same ptiiot till it should touch the inferior pa- 
ralleltigram of the same salt-box, eaa you demon- 
strate that the«e two lines must be unequal: or, in 
other words, can vou prove that a line of li iocbes 
Is shorter than a line of 18 inches in leagth f 
Stc. If two lines-* 

Gov. We have just received intelligence that 
dinner U almost ready ; and nM the me«iical class is 
yet to be examined, we cannot afibrd time for this 
deiuonstratioo. Let the medical geatlemen come 
forward. 



PaoF. What is a ealt-bozf 

Stc. It is a body composed of wood, glue, nails, 
and liinge^k 

Pi:o7. How b this body divided t 

Stc. Into rxi<rnal and internoL 

l*Bo?. Very g >od — rxternal and tafmia^— Tery 
proi»er indeed.— And what are the external parU of 
a salt-boxl '^ 

Stc, One funda.nenial, four lattrmU^ and one 
tM^rUttraL 

ittl l?'* ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^°^ **** lalema/parU of ft 
^ Sic. Divided by a vertical membrane or partition 
into two large cavities or linusen 
t^'Jt^ *•>«• cavities always cgiiall 
brr. They used to be to formeriv; but moderti 
joiners havcthouphtit best to have t£em nt equal, for 
uie more convenient accommodation of the rlioeia 
or eoiitento; the larger cavity for the reception of 
tbeeottrser viscera, and the amaller for the fine. 
^. ™'- ^ •T true— thus have mod<m joiners, by 
their improvementa, excelled the ftwt maker of Mlt- 
"*'***r'Tell me now what peeuliaritv do you ob- 
*^*S1 liu* '"P^f'f^ral raemW of a Ult-box f 

onj. A\ hcre«s all the other memberi are fixed and 
jUUonary with reepoet to each other, the supcrlft- 
21 " "^^••We on a pair of hingei. '^ 

'^^v. To what pnrpoeo b it to coostnictodf 



Stu For the admission, retention, and 
the saline partielea 

Gov. Tins is Bulficieut— our time is abo rt dinn i fr 
must not wait — ^let us now firoeeed to 

Svrger^t and Vu Praetiet ^ PkytiA, 

Paor. Mention a few of Uie principal diaordcvs 
to which a sail-box is liable! 

Stu. a criK-kcd and leaky fimdamental ; a gftpinff 
of the joint in the laterals; luxation <»f the liin^eai 
and an accession and concretion of filth and foulucaa 
external and internal. 

pROK. Yerv well. — IIow would you treat tlsnoe 
disorders ?— begiu with the first 

Stu. I would eaulk the leak fandamentol 'writli 
pledgets of tow, which I would secure in the fioaure 
toy a btrip of linen or pa]>er pasted over. For^ Iha 
starting of the lateral joints, I would administer 
powerful astringents, such as the ffiuUn cameMam ; 
and would bind tfie {tarts together by triple bondstipea 
until the joints should knit 

Prof. Would you not assist with cholybeatcs ff 

Stu. Yes — ^I would at — tack the disease with pre> 
|Mired iron, in doses proportioned to the strengta of 
the partu 

Pnop. Ilow would you manage tli« luxaticm of tlie 
hinge ? 

Stu. I would first examine whether it was oe- 
cat^ioned by the st^irting of the points which annex 
the proccis^es to the mperlat^al or its antaffonUt^ or 
to a hiss of the fulcrum, or to an abeolute fracture 
of the sutures. In tlie first ease, I would aecore Uie 
pn»ee«s by n screw ; in tlie second, I would bring the 
ratures tttgethcr, and introduce the fulcrum ; and ia 
tlie last, 1 would entirely remove tlie <ractared 
hinge, and tupply its place, pro tempore, with one 
of Icither. 

Paor. Very well, sir 1 — ^very well ! — now for yoor 
treatment in case of accumulated foulnesa, extemsl 
and internal — ^but first tell me, how la thia foulnev 
contracted ? 

Snr. Externally, by the greasy hands of the cook ; 
and internalli/^ b^' the tolntion and adhesioi& of the 
saline particles. 

Paor. True. — ^And now for the cnrei 

Sn'. I would first evacuate the abominable tc 
tlirougli the prt'ma via, I would then exhibit 4 
gents and diluents; such as tlio Baponoccoas pre- 
paration, with great plenty of o^sMybfttoftoL 

Prop. Would not aoua etelettie do better t 

Stc. Yes — ^nleiity 01 a^tra e«/e«fuwith themeriae 
sand. I would also apply the friction brush, with 
a brisk and strong hand, until the excrementitioos 
concrete should be totally dissolved and remored. 

ProF. Very proper.— ANliat next! 

Stc. I would recommend the cold bath, by means 
of a common pump ; and then apply lintal absorb- 
cuts; and finally, exsiccate the Dcnly bv expoaitioii 
either in Uie sun, or before tlie kitchen nra. 

Pcor. In what situation would jrott leare the 
superlateral valve during the exsiccating operation I 

8tu. I would leave it open to the extent* in order 
that the rarefied humidities might freely exhale f 
the abominabie cavities or siniiie^ 

CAemUIr^ 

Piop. You have mcitioned the oan 
paration— pray, how Is that procmnedrff 

Stil By the aetioii of a vegetable alkiJlB« tnH 
upon a pinguidinous or unotaoiit inhatanoa, 

Pbof. Whatistaltl 

6tv. It is a substanee mi ifeneria, iMmgeBt to tht 
taste, of an antiseptic quality, and is pvodveed br 
or3'sUllliatlon on tlie evaporation of the flnlA & 
wbkhititr ^-^ *^ ■'■^ •■ 
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Pbop. How nuuiy kinds of ult occur in m lalt- 
boxf 

8tv. Two^-eoanc nod fine: 

PjioF. You have said thot the Ba|x>n&ceous pro]>a- .^ 
ration ii produced by the oction of a vegetable alko- j' 
line »alt on a ]>inguiiliuou8 or uuetuous 6ub»tai:cc-^ . 
describe the process? } 

Stv. If a great utmntity of strong lie be procured i 
by po£«ing water through wood ashes, and if a very ' 
large body of a pinguidinous hobit should be im- 
mersed in this lie, and exposed to n lont^itlcroble 
hoot, the action of the lie, or rather the salts with 
which it obounds, ii]K>n the pinguidinous body, 
would enusc the mixture to coogulnte and — [Here 
the examiner looked very sour, ft>r he was trrw^af.] 

At this instant a servant announced that dniner ; 
was on tlie table — the examination was eonclu<led, i 
and the parties separnted— one rejoicii.g in the an- 
ticipation of a fea^t, and tlie examined happy in find- 
uig tlie fiery trial over. 

lfa7.1T64 

puoooua 02r tbk AnnxKM or the rmLosorinCAi. socurt 

TO DC ntAXKUX. 

{For the Pennnytrania Packtt} 

I have perused with some attei.tion the 'several 
addresses made to the venerable Doctor Fraiiklin, 
by public bodies and private societies on his arrival 
in tliis city, i^o far as they express a sense of grati- 
tude and esteem for his iiitcgritv and abilities us a 
public agent and a philosopher, they have my henrty 
concurrence and a]^probatiun : but they uUo affoid 
some literarj amusement, when considered merely 
as compositions, with a de:^igu of observing the 
Torious forms which the simie subject mntter may 
asa>ume, in pasi^in^ through the vaned machinery olf 
different pericraniums. 

Tulking on this subject w*itb Mr. B. the address 
of the American Philu!K>phica1 Society engaged our 
attention, as distinguished from all the others by a 
deaitli of sentiment, awkwardness of style, and ob- 
•euritv of expression. I am suq)riscd,%aid I — ^but 
it will be better to give it in the way «if dialogue, 
to avoid tlie number of said /*# and said At*it. 

^ I om sur]>rised that our Philosophic::l Society, 
from whom we might expect, on sued an occohion, 
mt least ease and propriety, if not sometliii g more, 
should exhibit so borren, so ftiflf, and ctwtive a per- 
formance, as their address seems to be : it must cer> 
tainly have been seethed too loi.g in the nuthor*s 
brain, and so become hard like an ovcr-b<)iled egg. 

B. I perceive, sir, you are Lot m meiuber of Uie 
Philosophical Society. 

A, l^o, sir; I have not that honor. 

JL So I thought by your mentionui^&ratfia. AVhy, 
sir, we never make use of any in wntirg letters, or 
drawing oddresses: we manage these things in quite 
a different wny. How do you imagine our address 
was produced I 

A. Some member, I suppose, was appointed to 
draft the address, which was afterwards read before 
the society; and being corrected was finally ftp- 
proved of; SAd so delivered. 

JL When yov shall become a philosopher yon will 
know better: no^ sir, we eot.duct all our business hj 
ballot, as they ehoose magistrate£«— recording to tht 
spirit of our excellent constitutioii. 

A, Ko doubt, when new members, or offieen cf 
the institution are to be elected ; but how an address 
oan be composed by ballot, I eoDfcss^ I caunol com- 



K t\f ell, I wfll inform yoik Ton nasi know we 
hftve four boxes : In one are put a number of airl» 
9tantiife$t the best the dictionair affords; in the 
•eceodt nil equal mimber of e^ffslfvcf ; in the ikM, 



a great number of verts, witli their partieipit^ ^ 
ruuds, dec ; and in the fourth, a still greater i.umber 
of pronouuM, crtieleM^ audparticlcM, with all the »mall 
ware of the syntax, ifie secretory shakes these 
boxes for a eousidernble time, ond then places them 
side by ^ide on a txible, eoch bearing its proper label 
of difrtinction. This dui.e, the ineiubcrs ]H'occed to 
ballot for the ciim|tOfe>ition, whatever it may be; 
each member takii.g out one snbfrtantive, oiie ad- 
jective, tw*o veib^i, ami four p:irticlcs from the boxes 
respectively; and so they proceed, repentii:g Uie 
operation, until they have druwn the number of 
wortls, < f which, according to a previctus detenuina- 
tiou, the composition is to conhi>t. Srnnie ii.gei.ious 
member is then rctjnoted to take all the ballots or 
word& so obtained, and an ai gc tlicm in the best or- 
der he can. In the picrCLt cn^^e, this tu:-k fell to 
***** ; and you can see how he has worked up the 
materials which chiince threw in his way. 

A. If this is your method it will suniciently ne- 
eount for the shot t broken sentences, the harshness 
of the periods, and genet al obscurity which distin- 
guish your a«ldress. 

£, vVhat do you mean by cbtcvritjf f I am sure 
our addrchs, if not clcgui.t, is at least intelligible. 

A. Pray, inform nie, then, whut is meant by this 
paragraph :-—**l he high consideration and esteem 
in which we hold your eluiiacter, to intimately coob* 
bine with our regard for the public welfaie, thai 
we participate eminently in the general »ati>faction 
which vour return to America produces:" — :iud of 
this — ^**\Ve derive encouragement and extraordinary 
felicity from an «s>-embluge of recent memorable 
events: and while we boast in a most pleasing equ^ 
lity, permanently ai>certained,** £e., Ac. 

B, The meaning of your fii»>t quotation is, that 
our high eonsidei ation for the doctor, combining 
and intimately mixii g with our regard for the pub- 
lic welfare, occasion a kind of ehyniical solution or 
efferveecence in our minds, produvii g a tirtiuvt ynt'if, 
which eriukcs us to jffarticit»ate tthimutly, and 8i» on; 
if you know anythii g of chemistry, you would havo 
undcrsttod it well enough. 

A. AVell! it apjteart to me somethii.g very like 
nonsense; but, I c«Mifcsft, I am i;o philoM>pher. 

B. As to the other po^»oge you mentioned— the 
truth is, we were a little unlucky— it would hare 
been the most elegant p:iriigr»ph in the whole com* 

I Position but for an unfortunate accident You must 
Enow, that whilst ••«•• was arranging the ballots, 
a puir of wind blew away a number of exce11e:.t ex* 
plunatory words, and carried them out of the win- 
dow ; the whole sentence had liko to have gone : n 
careful search was nmde in the street, but lo more 
could be recovered than what you see. It was^ 
indeed, proposed to buUot over again for as many 
words as had been lost: but some members were 
of o|a:<ion that this might ]irove a dangerous pre- 
cedent, and so the passage was suffered to pase as Ii 



A, I obi»erTe further, that yon mention "tlie 
growth of uieH€C9 and tfrfs;** would it not here 
read better, ** tlie growth of or/s and teienea;*' no* 
cording to tlie usual mode of expression I which hni 
this to justify it, tliat arts wera known and practised 
before Beintef were investigated; end besides the 
expression is more musical and pleasing to the ear. 

A We had a long debate upon this snUect; and 
the Tory reasons you now ^ve were urgca in fiiver 
of the common way of placing these words; but the 
learned compositor lusistedt that aa the anmefe were 
more abstruse, and more eminent b dignity thea 
the erf 0, they ought to be mentSooed fiiel, eniocMQy 
by ft philosoidileal soeletT. 

Xlliftrciuiude meet vbal the WwMlerk Mjt 
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ia ShAlcespeare*fl Muck Ad* Ahomi KMimf:^*' Tx 
,CL Write down that tlicy liope they Mrve God: 
and be sure to write God fir:<t ; for God defend, but 
God ihoiild go before •uch villain^,* 

Ji. ]t i» ill vain to attempt explanatioa to a mind 
fo nrc'judiccd a* your'a. I perceive yoa are det«r- 
mined to find fault, and so let un drop the aubject 

A. Why, do you ima;;ine I believe one vord of 
Tour boxcA and your bnllota f You are either ridi- 
culiug. or endeavoring to exeoM a nerformaiioep 
which would, ind«»c«l, di!»pracc a sehoolboy. 

When I compare tliis addreM with tlie prcsident*a 
»1iort but elegit lit reply, I canncyt but observe, how 
strongly the «liirero!ice'is inarke<l between an author 
who i^ils down to tliink whiit he iliall write, and ona 
who only sits down to write what he Uiiuk^ 



Wrote In a blank book whleh once bclonred ta Mr. . 
ibe poet, and was given liy the Lord Bi Jk ap ^ g Wic i^wv 

Come little book, the giver*s liaad. 

Shall add such worth to mine. 
That I will hold thee higtily prijf^ 

And Joy to call thee mine. 

Come Httlc book ; nor in my eare. 

An humbler lot refuse, 
Tlio' Worcc^er own*d thee onee, tho* once 

Design'd for ShcnticneU mnae 

Had Shen^ome in thy spotless page 

In glowing numbers plac*d. 
All tlmt is pleading, great, and good. 

With evVy virtue grac'd: 
mrd Uice with gentleness and loTC^ 

With piety and triith ; 
Tl»e wiMom of exjKsrienc'd yean^ 

The brilliiint |iowers of yonth; 

With all the condescending coao 

Of manners most rcfin*d, 
Tlien had;ft thou been an emblem fit. 

Of }Vvre**tcr'4 generous miuiL 

Come little book ; aiid let me boast 

Ko small, no coimnon fame, 
Tliat in thy once so honoured pogc^ 
I write my humble name 
JTartMmnf CattU, <a WprenUrtkin^ ITST. 

nsscixraox or a cnraca. 
As late beneath the hallow*d roof I tmd. 
Where saints in ho!y rapture seek their God ; 
Where heart-stung sinners suing lleav'n for gnie€^ 
With tears repent-int confsecrate the plaee. 
Oh 1 how my sonl was straek with what I taw, 
And shrank within me iu religiovu awe : 

The massy walls, which seem*d to scorn the rage 
Of battering tem|>edts and of monlderinc age: 
In long |>eni))ective stretched, till breadth audheiglit 
Were almost lost in distance from the sight; 
With monmnental dccorationa hnng, 
Tliey spoke mortality with silent tongM. 
There, sorrowing seraphs heev'nwmrd lift their eyes, 
And little eherubs weep soft elegica. 
I trod — and started at the mighty nolae; 
The hollow pavement lifted vp ita voiee ; 
The swelling arch reoeiT*d the rising soiin^ 
ResDonsive to the stroke the walla aroand. 
And sent it nrarm*ring to the Taaha aroond, 
Ihro' lengtheaM aiales prolontf d the aolenui aouBd. 

Fkr in the wast, and nohle to the aighl^ 
Tlie gilded wftwn rears its tow*r{ng he^t : 
And hark I methinks I from iU bnsem haer. 
Soft issuing sounds that steal vnon the ear 
And float ierenaly on the liqM itfi; 



Now by degrees mora bold and broad tkey 
And riot loosely thro* the aislca bdow; 
Till tlie full organ lifts its utmost voiee. 
And my heart shudders at the powerful aa 
like tlie last trump, one note is heard to ai 
That all the nuwsy pillars tremble roaad: 
Ttic firm fixt buildinff shivers on ito base^ 
And vast vibratioa fills th* astonish'd place: 
The marble |>avements seem to feel their d" 
Aud the bones rattle in each hollow tomlit 

But now the blast harroonions dice away. 
And t.i|)ers gently in a fine decay : 
Tlie melling eotinds on higlier piuioBS fly. 
And seem to fall soft oozing from on high; 
Like evening dew tliey gently spread aroond 
And shed the sweetness of hear1>4hrillittg aoond; 
IMU grown too 8c*ft, too ^\i'^ ibr mortal car. 
The dying strains dissolve in distant air. 
31etlM>ught I heard a flight of angeb riss; 
]iIof>t sweetly ehauntin^ as they gain'd the sfriaa; 
Metlionght I heard their less'uing sound decay 
And fade and malt and vanish quite away. 

Hail heav'n bom m:isie! by thy pov'r ve vaiaa 
Til* unlil^cd «oul to aeU of highest praise; 
Oh! 1 would die with musie melting rovadL 
And float to bliss upon a sea of aoond. 

▲ Moaatmo vnoL 
Once more the rising source of day. 
Pours on the earth his genial ray: 
Witlidraws the starry vdl of n^t. 
And smiles on ev'ry mountain height. 

Onee more my soul, thy song prepare^ 
Tliy (M approach in praise and pwyV 
With early voice salute the sides, 
And on the lark*a fleet piniona nse. 

Tliu hand did me from dan^ keep 
When imtnre lay entrane*d m alecp: 
When ev'ry sense forsook its poeC^ 
And reason's guardian pow*r was kat. 

Soon as dark night o'ersnreads the akiei^ 
Cold nii:»ts and drowsy damp« arise: 
Contagious streams tlieir eonfines brea^ 
And slumber o'er the sluggish lakia. 



Loud shrieks the mdaneholy owl. 
And prowling wolves through de 
The fancied spevtre glides the greeo. 
And midnight murder walks nnaofin. 

Forlorn the weaned waadTrer ttnty^ 
Lost in a labyrintliian maae; 
AVIiere'er he treads, is danger tber^ 
And his soul sickens ia dei^iair. 

WliilH slnmbers soft mv cye-llds eleaa^ 
And golden dreams and sweet repass^ 
W«ar tlie sad hours of night away. 
And hasten oa the ehearial day. 

My God I shall not soeh g o o d nes s ■»?« 
My soul to gratitude and leret 
Or ohall my heart forget to raises 
Her load hosanaaha to thy praiotl 

When shall my eager spirit Hm^ 
And soar above Uie^e floating aidaif 
Oh! when with heata serapme l«i% 
To sing thy miyesty dhrfaMi 

la reahna where no ralama of aMt^ 
Shall e^er Uie thn*roiia aoal aAf^l 
But one eternal Idaaa ef day, 
Bhiaas forth wilh aminilttaf nqrt 
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AX wrvKOQ untx, 
At length tbe busy day is done. 
And you bright orb, the glorious tan. 
Deep in the vest reclines his bead. 
Where misty cui-taius shroud his bed. 

Oht God of hosts! with tliis day's closCii 
How many sleep in death's re]H>9et 
And with the sinking sun*s decline^ 
To thee their fleeting souls resign. 

Hark I* *tis the tolling bell I hear* 

And slow and dull it strikes mine ear: 

Fen whilst I tune my ])en8ive song, 

Tlie solemn funVal moves along. 

Ho whom this night th' expecting tomb, 

Bhall wrnp within its dreary gloom, 

At y ester-morn, devoid of care. 

Up rose and breath'd the healthful air. 

Gay Hope o'crlookM the present day, 

Prospects of yeaw before nim loy ; 

He ha&ten'd distant joys to nicet, 

Kor saw the grave yawn at his feet 

Ambition, stop thy mad career. 

Look on that corse and drop a tear ; 

Fen when thy hand would grnsp the prize. 

The stioke is giv'n, and glory dies. 

Let Av'ricc, feeble, grey and old, 
AVhilst Ills broad pahn protects his gold. 
Lift up his eye^ and sighing say, 
Deatli is a debt we all must ]>tiy. 
Let thoughtless youth, too often found. 
In ttetisual joif9 enchanting; round. 
Behold, and as he tresnbhng stnnd^ 
Let Pleasure's cup fall from his handa. 
And thou, my soul, thy Uioughts employ. 
On God thy ^lory, wealth and joy: 
Virtue alone is stable here, 
Kought but religion is sincere. 
When mortal pangs lib frame shall seize. 
And the ehiird blood begins to freeze ; 
Wlien my fixt eyes must roll no more, 
And life escapes thro' ev'ry pore. 
Ah I what shall cheer my drooping heart t 
Shall worldly honours joy imimrt f 
Can sensual plea^^ure sweeten death. 
Or wealth redeem one parting bi eath t 
Tlierefore, my soul, tliy thoughts employ. 
On God^ thy Glortf, wealth and joy : 
Virtue alone is stable here, 
Kought but religion is sincere. 

Ajr vRTAra FOB AX nrr AVT. 

Sleep on, sweet babe I no dreams annoy thy reft» 
Thy spirit flew unsullied from thy breast : 
Sleep on, sweet innocent! nor shalt Uiou dread 
The passing storm that thunders o*er thy bead: 
TliroMhe bright regions of yon azure sky, 
A winged seraph, now she soars on high; 
Or, on the bosom of a cloud reolin'd, 
8h« rides triumphant on the rapid wind ; 
Or from iu souree pursues the radiant day; 
Or on a sun-beam, smoothly glides away; 
Or mounts aerial to her blest abode. 
And sings, inspired, the praises of her Chi: 
Unveiled thence, to her ezUnsiv* eye, 
Kature. and Nature's Laws, expanded Be: 
DraM, hi on« moment, taught tliis Iniaui r 
Thau years or ages evar taught befor«b 

AOAWr BAVUM, 

Make room, oh I ye kingdoms in history renowned 
Whose arms haveln battlo wHh glory beeo erown'd* 



Make room for America, another great nation. 
Arises to chiim in your council a station. 

Her sons fought for freedom, and by their owa 

brav'ry 
Have rescued themselves from tlie shackles of 

slav'ry, 
America's free, and tho* Britain obhor'd it, ^ 
Yet fiuue a new volume prepares to record it^ 

Fair freedom in Britain her throne hod erected. 
But her bom growing venal, and she disrespected; 
Tlie gt»dde^ offended for^jok the base nation. 
And fix'd on our mountains a more boiiour'd station. 

With glory immortal she here sits cnthron'd, 
Jf or fears the vain vengeance of Brit:iin disown'd. 
Whilst Washington guards her with heroes sur- 
rounded. 
Her foes shall with shameful defeat be confounded. 

To arms tlien, to arms, 'ti« fair freedom invites us ; 
The trunipet shrill sounding to battle excites us ; 
The banners of virtue unfurl'd, shall wave o'er u% 
Our hero lead on, and tlie foe fly before ua. 

On Heav'n and Washington placing reliance. 
We'll meet the bold Briton, and bid him defiance. 
Our cause we'll support, for 'tis just and 'tis fflorious 
When men fight tor freedom they must be vic- 
toriouB. 

nOB ZATfU OP m KBGS.e 

Gallants attend and hear a friend. 

Trill forth harmonious ditty. 
Strange things 1*11 tell which bite beTd 

In PhiUdeTphm eity. 

Twos early day, as poets say. 

Just when the sun was rising, 
A soldier stood on a log of wood, 

And saw a tlting sur])rising. 

As in amaze he sfood to ^^aze, 

Tlie truth can't be denied, sir. 
He spied a seoi-e of kegs or more^ 

Come floating down the tide^ sir. 

A tailor too in jerkin blue, 

Tliis strange upi>earance viewing. 
First damn'd his eyes, in great sur|)rjse, 

Tlieu said, **Some mischief's brewing. 
•These kegs, Fm told, the rebels hold, 

Pack'd up like ])ickled herring ; 
And they're come down t' attack the town. 

In this new way of ferrying." 

The soldier flew, the sailor too. 
And scar d almost to death, sir. 

Wore out their shoe^ to spread tiie newi^ 
And ran till out of breath, air. 

Kow up and down throughout the town. 
Most fi-antio scenes were acted ; 

And some ran here, and otliers there^ 
Like men almost distracted 

Some fire ery'd, which some denied. 
But said the earth had quaked ; 

And girls and boys, with hideous noiie^ 
Ban thro* tho atreeU half naked. 



• TMs bsl1s4 wss OMsslafiisd hy a rfsllnrMMi Osrtoln 
nlsftkine^ In tbs form of kenm ehsrcrd with rnnpowdsr. vers 
Mint «l«w« Ihs Hver to oanor tbo Brttfrh rhlnplna thenstPWk 
iMlelnbls. The dsnrer of tliM« mw^lilnes Iwlnc ^{femro^ 
thTfritMi mMiaod tho whsHte and rhlMnf. md dl«rhsrM 
ibdr smsn arms snd osnMNW st •^rvilAMihff saw flesUaf 
la the rtTsr 4«flai the f kb tMs^-JaOsf's JMib 
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" Sir WilliAm ht, tnug m a iLtk, 

Lay aU Dim Uiia a snorinc, 
Kor dre&in*d of harm as ha lay warm. 

In bed with Mn. Loring. 
Now in a fright, ha lUrU upright* 

Awak*d bv such a clatt«r : 
He rubs both cye«, aad boldly eri««, 

Fur God'A Kike, '«-hnt*s the matter t 
At his bed-side he then espy'd, 

Sir Krskine at eommnnd, sir. 
Upon one fi>ot, he hod one boot, 

And til* other in his hand, sir. 

** Arise, aritsc," Sir Enkine criea, 
" The rebels — inorc's the pity, 
W*ithout a boat are all afloat. 
And ranged before the city. 
••Tlie motly crew, in Teasels new, 
With Satin for their guide, sir, 
Pack'd up in bags or wooden kega. 
Come driving down the tide, sir. 

" Tlicrefore prepare for bloody war. 
These kegs must all be routed. 
Or surely we de-^pised shall be. 
And British courage doubted." 

Tlie royal band now ready stand 
All rung'd in dread arra^^, sir, 

With stximach stout to see it out, 
And make a bU>ody day, sir. 

Tlic cannons roar from shore to shore, 
Tlie small arms make a rattle ; 

Since wars begnn Vm rnre no man 
E'er saw so strange a battle. 

Tlie rebel dales, the rebel valce, 

With rebel trees surrounded ; 
Tlic di&Unt woods, the hills and floodf. 

With rebel echoes sounded. 
Tlie fish below swam to and fro, 

AttoicVd from tv*ry quarter; 
Why sure, thought they, the dcTiVs to pay, 

'Mopjgst folks above the water. 

The kegs, 'tis snid, tlio* strongly made. 
Of rebel staves and hoopa, sir. 

Could not oppose their powerful foei^ 
The conq*niig British troops, sir. 

From morn to night these men of might 

Displayed amazing courage ; 
And when the tun was fairly down, 

Ketir'd to sup their porraga 

An hundred men with each a pen, 

Or'roore upon my word, sir. 
It is most true would be too few. 

Their valour to record, sir. 

Buch feats did tliey perform thai day, 
Against these wicicod kegs, sir, 

That years to come, if they got home, 
They'll nwke their boasts and brags, sir. 

Tus Haw aoor: a soao roa rbsral MccnAxios. 



Come muster, my lads, your mechanical tools. 
Your saws and your axes, your luunmen and mlet; 
Bring your mallets and plauca, your level and line, 
And plenty of pine of American pine: 
/br our roof we will raite, and our totif gtill $hatt he, 
Our ffovemmentjirm, and our eitwni/ret. 

II. 
Come up with the plate; lay them Arm on the wall, 
like the Doople at large, tiiey're the grottnd*work 



Examine them well, and see thai they're sonnd. 
Let no rotten part in our bnilding be found: 
For our roof we will raise, attd our oong aiili tkail hi^ 
A govommtni Jlrm, and our oitiaetufim. 



Now band up the ffirdere^ lay each in ita pUee^ 
Between theui the joiste, must divide all tiie spa 
like assembly-men thcee should lie level along. 
Like girdn»t our senate prove loyal and strong: 
For our roof we will raiee, and our oong eHU thaU ha^ 
A ffovemment Jirm over cUiaenM/ree, 



The raftrre now frame ; your king-poHa and I , 

And urive your pine home, to keep all in their 

places; 
Let wts^lom and strength in the iabrio eombtne^ 
And your pins be all made of American pine: 
For our roof we wilt raiee, and our eomg etill akaU he, 
A govcmmeHt Jirtn over cUizeia frea. 



Our king-poete are Ju^e ; how upright they 
Supporting Uie bracee ; the laws of the land: 
Tlie laws of the land, which divide right fron 

wrong 
And strengthen the weak, by weak'ning the strooc: 



etiUekaUU, 



For our rvof we will raite, and our song atii 
Lowe equal and ju9t,/or a peopU theie fr 



Up I up! with the raftere ; each frame is n.i 
How nobly they rise ! their span, too, how great! 
From the north to the sontti, o'er the whole tiiey 

extend. 
And rest on the walls, whilst the walls they defend: 
jFbr our roof we will raiee, and our eona MtiU mMoU k^ 
CoiHlnued an atrtngtk, get aa eUiatna fraa. 



Now enter the^r/»Mji,and drive your pinathrongjliy 
And see that your joints are drawn home and all 

true, 
Tlie purlina will bind all the raftera together: 
Tlie strength of the whole shall dcQr wind and 

weather : 
For our roof we will raiae, and our aong atill akadt he. 
United aa atatea, hui aa eitiwena free. 



Come, raise up the turret : onr glory and prida; 
In tlie centre it stands, o'er the whole Uivrtmdas 
Tlie sons of Columbia shall view with deught 
Its pillars and arches, and tow'ring height: 
Our roof ia now raiad, and our aong atiU akatt hif 
A federal head o*er a peopla that a free. 



Huzza! my brave boys, our work it eomplota; 
Tlie world shall admire Columbia's fair feat ; 
Its strength against tempest and time shall be proo( 
And thousands shall come to dwell under our roof: 
WhiUt we drain tha deep hoad, our tooat atill ahmtt 

he. 
Our government firm, mud our eUiaenafraa^ 

JACOB I>UCHi^ 
Wiro, at tbo suggestion of Sarooel Adamti opened 
tho old CuiitincnUil Congress of 1774 with myer, 
was for a timo Chaplain to the Congress or 1776; 
and was ronch admired for his ease and deganoa 
as a preacher in bis day ; was ako a writer of 
some pretensioDi. Of Hogiienot descent| ha wai 
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a iMidve of Philftilelphia, born about 1788. He 
took orders in England, and becinie a rector of 
Uie Episcopal chnrclj in his native citjs. In 1771 
appeared from liis pen the Lett^rt of Tatnoe Cm- 
pipinay an acrostic on his de.<ignation as Assistant 
Minister of ClirLst's Church, and St. Peters, in 
Philadelphia, in North America,* They have 
reference to the English politics of the ^tinies. 
One of tliem has an allusion to Sir Wiliiam Dra- 
per, who was about that time in America, urging 
iiim to a fresh encounter with his antagonist Ju- 
nius, " the kniglit of the fjolishcil armonr.'"t The 
letters are addressed by TaiiK>c Caspipina to Right 
Hon. Visctwnta, Lady Carolines, Lord Bishops, 
izc, ; and give an easy account, with not too much 
matter, of some of the institutions of Philadel- 
phia, a few trite moralities of religion, two or 
three feeble poems, 

Soon, Myrtilla, must thy friend 
Hasteu to a distant shore, ^c, 

and a passing mention of the volumes of Godfrey 
and Evans. In one of the letters there is a con- 
templation of the rising greatness of America, 
which is expressed in a flowing f-tyle — ^i>robably a 
ver}* good specimen of the author's rhetorical 
manner in his sermons, which, joined to a good de- 
livery, might readily pro<luce the effect assigned 
to Duchess pulpit eloquence. This collection was 
several times reprinted. In an elegant edition, in 
two small volumes, published at Bath in England 
in 1777, there is an allusion to two prior ones; 
and there is one still later, published at London in 
1791. To the Bath edition is appended, A Brirf 
Account of the Life qf William Penn, Etq^ Pro- 
prietor and Governor of Penntyhania ; in tehieh 
hi$ tcttlement of that Protivee u included^ and 
to tohieh u added his Character, 

The incidents of Duchess first services in the 
Continental Congress were striking. John Adania 
has given an account of the scene in a letter to 
his wife dated Septemlier 16, 1774. Duch^ ap- 
peared **with his clerk and his pontificals, and 
read several prnvers in the established form, and 
tlien read the collect (psalter) for the seventh day 
of Septemlier, which was the thirty-fifth psalm. 
You must remember this was the next morning 
after we heard tlie horrible mnior of the cannon- 
ade of Boston. I never saw a greater effect u])on 
an andienoe. It seems as if Heaven had or- 
dained that psalm to be read on that morning. 
After this Mr. Duche, unexpectedly to everybody, 
struck out into an extemporary prayer, which 
filled the bosom of every man present I must 
confess I never heard a bett4^r prayer, or one so 
well pronounced. Episcopalian as ho is. Dr. 
Owper himself never prayed with snch fer\'or, 
such ardor, such eamestncsa and pathos, and in 
language so elegant and sublime — ^for America, 
for the Congress, for the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and especially the town of Boston. It 
has liad an excellent effect npon everybody here. 
I must beg yoii to read that psalm. If there waa 
any faith in the Sortea Virgilianin or Sortes llo- 



iKemrx, monl, snd rrll^mi»; In • ■rrkt o(f orlpml Wttc?^ 
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mericte, or especially in the Sortes BiblicsD, it would 
be thought providential. Mr. Duche is one of the 
most ingenious men, and best characters, and 
greatest oratorn in the Einscopal onler upon this 
continent — ^yet a zealous friend of liberty and his 
country.*' 

He published two revolutionary sermons, a fast 
sermon befoi*e Congress, and another address to 
the militia. The Ditty of Standing I\ut in our 
Spiritual aiid Temporal Liberties^ wa-* the title 
of his discourse preached in Christ church, July 
7, 1775, before the First Battalion of the city, 
lie addressed his audience from the text. Stand 
fast^ therefore^ in the Liberty tehcreitith Christ 
hath made as frec^ &"« freemen lioth in the spirits 
ual and teini)oral sense. It is tenipenite to Eng- 
land, but aninuited for inde|K'ndence. In one sen- 
tence he indulges in a bit of sarca^m. " We wish 
not to possess the golden groves of Asia, to sparkle 
in the public eye with jewels torn from the brows 
of weeping nal>obs, or to riot on tlie spoil of plun- 
dered ppovinces." 

The American Line^ was his fast-day sennon, 
delivered l>efore the honorable Continental Con- 
gress the same month, in which he looks to the 
past prosi)erity of the country and invokes its 
conti nuance. lie pave the pay of his cl laplai ncy to 
the fi.milies of the Whigs slain in battle. Though 
a man of conscientious views, and a lover of right, 
his Judgment unfortunately wavered from timid- 
ity or the ijressure of society oruond him on the 
BViti>h occui>ation of Philadelphia, and he felt 
himself callea uuon to write an unfortunate letter 
t«> General WAsliington,* urging him to abandon 
the cause of Indeiicndence, which Washington 
prndentl}' laid U-fore Congress, and which Dn- 
die's brother-in-law, Francis IlopkinKon, replied 
to with great spirit and directness.! Tliis action 
caused his retirement from the country. He was 
well received in England, where he published two 
volumes of sennons in 1780, and a sermon before 
tlie Humane Society in 1781. After the war he 
returned to Philadelphia in 179U, where he died 
In 1794. 

FmoM CiMnmrAli lrtebil 
7b Iks JHffkt JJcnoraUe honi VUeount i*—— ^ ^mm Strset^ 

* * * My attachment to America, I am apt to 
think, in a threat measure proceeds from the prospect 
of its growing greatness, to which every day seems 
more or less to contribute. In Eumpe, the several 
arts and sciences are almost arrived at their meri* 
dian of perfection ; at least, new discoveries are less 
frequent now than heretofore. Architecture, gaiv 
dcmng, agriculture, mechanies are at a stand. The 
eye is weary with a repetition of scenes, in which H 
discovers a perpctunl sameness, though heipifatened 
by aU the refinements of taste. Excefieucy itself^ in 
works of human art, cloys tlie faculties, if the mmd 
is not now and then reheved bv ofcjcets of inferior 
benutv. After roving over the nuignificence of 
ehurclies and palaces, we are glad to ftit. a while 
upon a simple farm-honse, or straw-built cottager 
we feel a particular delight in tracing the windings 
of a beautiful river from its first sprinj^s tin it emn- 
ties itself into the vast oeean. The mmd pnrsacs it 
through an immense tract of variegated country, and 

eOrt4ib«rl,im. ^ ^ 

t Tbli letter «m tbMHriit nf ImpaHaoss mm^ lebtfeb- 
Ibbsd ta Eagisad, laBatb, im,la4tah 
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M«nis to How aikI increflM aii3 vid«u along with it» 
till it l<M«t itself U the abjM of vaUr^ 

Tlio oliJccU of art, at veil at Uiom d iiaturt, In 
tliii Dcv worlil, are at preMiit in auch a fttate, as 
aflbnis the liiglieAt eutcrtainmeiit to tUeee facnltiee 
of the niiuX Tlie pr«>Kre»^ion i» begun : here and 
there, in the mi«l»t of vencmble voodi, which, 
rcarce a ceiitnry a^o, vere the UHCultivatcJ haunts 
of ro:iniinj( mvoi^m, the |>o\vcr of cultivation pre- 
•cuts il:»clf to the traveller* view, in o|>oiiiiig kiwua, . 
coverel with the riche*t ver«lure, ficM* of corn, or- 
chards. garUetl^ a:id mcaJowa fertilized by well 
i1irci*te<l »trcani4. llanilct*, villages and even popa- 
lou4 citii^ wilh their towering spires, excite our : 
oJuuratioii. We are struck wttli the^ charui of do- 
veliy whcrovcr we go. Tlic compnrison is always 
at lian>l — for, within the compass of a short mile, we 
may bi-hitl 1 at once, nature in her original ruAticity, 
and art rising by moid advances to Dcrfectiou. 

The pr<tgri';4d of the human niina may here like- 
wi«e be ob^ervcil to keep equal pace with the exter- 
nal iin{>rovcni'Mit.<: the (rra<lunl polish of manners, 
trorn ttwkwnrd.ics* it*i-li even to courtly civility; 
fro'u superntitiMUs mttidns and bigoted religious at- 
tai'hmchts, to genuine spiritual devotion, iiiaj^ very 
rea'lily be traced by a thoughtful and inouisitii'o 
mind. All tiie powers of nature seem to oe U|iou , 
the stretch, as if they were in pursuit of something 
higher still, in science, in manner*, in religion itself i 
than the mother count nr enn nfford. 

Imleed. my Lord, I (eel my hcai-t expand at the 
immense pro-^pect that irrciistibly o|>ens upon me. 
I see new king<1oms and em|)ires ru^^liing forth from 
their e.nbryo state, eager to disclose their Intent 
powers; wliiUt the old ones on the other side of the 
Atlantic, "hide their diminished heals,** l«i!)t in a 
su|>erior luslre. I see learning stripped of all scho- 
la<tic peJa'itry. and religion restored to go4|K>l pu- 
rity. I see the last efforts of a powerful Provideneo 
exerted in order to reclaim our wandering race from 
the paths of ignorance and error. I sco the setting 
rays of the Sun of RirfhiroHmrst shining forth with 
seven-fold lustre to the uUiiost bouru of Uiis Western 
Continent 

Wonder not Uien, my Lor>l, at my attachment to 
this favoured 9i)ot. 1 trea 1 the hallowcl soil with 
fjr higher pleasures from antieipaHon than your 
classic enthusiasts feel from rejleetion, whilst they 
kiss the floor of TuKettluui, or walk the ** EuthqI 
^Jfitit bjf Conituis trod,** 

There is one thought, indeed, that throws a damp 
upon that nrdour of joy, which such ^|)ecnlatio:is 
generally prodtice in my breast Fix>m tiie strange 
propensity of human natiire to abuse the richest 
gifts of Providence, (of which history as well as ex- 
perience oflbrds us so many sad examples) I fear, lest 
the old leaven of wickcdne^ should insinuate itself 
again by degrees, till it has corrupted the whole 
mass ;^ lest the melancholy scenes we have beheld in 
the kingdoms and churches of tlie East should be 
acted over again iu tlic West; and the declension of 
sound knowledge and virtnous practice, should be 
more rapid than their increase and advancement. 

Your lordship has seen the works of tlie divine 
Herbert You may remember how excesvively fond 

I>r, H ^y was of his poems, and how earnestly he 

would recommend his excellent little treatise, called 
Tfte ConnUjf Paraon, to all his pupiU who were to 
be candidates for holy orders^ Lest yon should not 
have tlie book by you, I must beg leave to trnn- 
■cribe a very remarkable pasMige from a poem en- 
titled Th4 Church MUitant, which, as ft relatee 
wholly to America, and breatlies a kind of prophetie 
•writ, has generally been ealled ** Herbert's Pio- 
imeey." The language it vnoouth and the mearare 



tar from bannonioiie-^iit there k someChiog Toy 
striking and animated in the aeatament :— 

BeHcfcMi stands oa ilp-ioe la oer kaf 
Kcady t» pMs to tb» Arnvriwa slnad, Ac* 

Tea see, my Lord, from the short skctebes which I 
have given you, that IlerberfM Prophety, if it may 
be so called (tliough it is no more than what oiir 
schoolmen have styled reading from cnaic^if), is fuk 
filling f:ist Arts and reli^ou still keep iiaee with 
each other; and *tis not miposciible, as he ooiijee- 
tuics, that tJieir return to tlie l-'ast will bcthe **fuiie 
andplaci where judgemtM tkuU appe^r^ 

BENKT CBUOEB. 

Hbxrt Crcoer was the first American who 
sat in the BritiUi House of Couunons. lie was a 
member of a le:iding family in the society and 
politics of the colony and city of New York, and 
a ncplicw of John Onigt-r, uia^'or of New York, 
and speaker of the Colonial Assembly at tlio time 
of the passage of the etainp act, and a proposer, 
and afterwards prominent member of the first 
Provincial Ckjngress held in New York, in 17C5. 
The " Declaration of RighU" issued by tliat body 
was written by him. Heniy Cniger was bom in 
New York, in 1739, aiul on arriWng at manliood 
became i-onnectcfl in business with his &tlior, who 
had established himself at Bristol, which then licid 
a position, in reference to American oommerce, 
similar to that of Liverpool at tlio present day, 
and was elected mayor of the city. The fatlier's 
popularity seems to have been sliared by the eon, 
as lie was also cliosen mayor, and in 1774 one of 
the two representatives of the city, in the House 
of Commons, his colleague being £dmaud Borice. 




The election was a sharply contested one. Bnrisa 
was introduceil on the hustings b^ Cmcer, and 
made a brief 8|)cecli, at the condnsion of which, 
a Mr. C— is reiH>rted in tlie newspapers of the 
day to have exi'laiiiied, ^ I say ditto to sLv. Bnrke.^ 
The story has passed into tlie Je^t books, and 
been fa<(te»cd nixin Cniger, who, as ho hod Jnst 
before s|K>ken, is not likely to have spoken again; 
or if lie did, would not, as his intnre career 
shows, have cxpresfHMl himself so briefly. The 
true nutlior of this famous 8|ieech was a Mr. Car- 
rington. 

Cniger made his maiden 8pee<'h December 16, 
1774, in the deliate on the Anny £stimatea. 
Jositth Quincy, Jun., was present in tlie galkfy, 
and mentions tlie circumstance in one of liis !«t* 
ters. A New York clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Yardell, of Trinity Church, was also an auditor, 
and wrote home the following entlniaiastic ac* 
count of the new iiienilier, In a letter, which 
we find printed In the Memoirs of Peter Van 
Bchaick :— 



Mr. Cniper^s fame has, I suppose, by this ^ 
reached his native shores His apfdause has been 
universally sounded In this count^. Aiminiiif* 

^ See Art Beitelsjr, eeli^ f» 1131 
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tiom applauds liim for his modeninoii ; Opporiii^n 
for tlie just line he has dravti, ond all ni«ii for his 
modest eloquence and graceful delivery. Hit ene- 
lilies are silenced by the stro:igo>t coufiit-ition of 
their charges ag:iin»t him of illiberal iurective 
against the people of Knglnnd, by his mouly defence 
of his country*, and honorable iipi>robation of his op- 
ponents \rhorcTer he thought tlieni jubtilioble. I 
was in the houM on the debate. It wns rcnixu-kably 
crowded with members, and the galleries were filled 
with i^eers and persons of distiuctioiL AVhen Mr. 
Cniger rose, there was a deep »ilence. He faltered 
a little at first, but» as lie protcctlcd, the cry of ** Hear 
biml hear him!** ai.iniated him with reeolutioii. 
Hood, the Irish orator, sat behind me. He asked, 
**\Vho is tliat? who is that! A young si>caker? 
"Whoever he is, he speaks more eloquently than any 
man 1 have 3-et heard in the houi^c.'* I took great 
pains to learn peopIe^s seiitiments, and found tht m 
all in his favor. Air. Garrick, a few days after, in 
a discussion on the sub;cct, siiid, ** he never saw hn- 
nan nature more animbly displayed than in the 
modest manner of addre:#, . patl.os of affection for 
his cotmtrv, and graceful get&ture, cxliibite<l by Mr. 
Cruger in iiis speech.*' I am thus jiarticular becaiise 
ou mu^t be curious to know what reception the 
irst American member met with in the mcntnugus't 
assembly in £uro|>e. My heart beat high with 
anxiety ; I trembled when he arose with the most 
awful and affecting jealousy for the honor of my 
countfT. When " Hear him ! hear him T echoed 
through the house, joy rushed through every vein, 
and 1 seemed to glory in being a New-Yorker, 

In this speech, while he dissents from nmny of 
the measures put'suc<l by the Americans, he 
praises them for their love of liberty ; dwells on 
tlie importance of the colonial trade to Great 
Britain ; ui^ges the nece««ity of conciliation, and 
the osekssuebs of coercion. 

Even should eoercire measures reduce them to an 
acknowledgment of the equity of Parliamcntair 
taxation, what are the advaiitogcs that will result 
from itt Can it be believed that Americans will be 
dragooned into a conviction of this right? Will 
severities increase their affection and make them 
more desii-ousof a connection with, and depe:;denee 
on Great Britain f Is it not, on the contrary, rea- 
sonable to conclude that the effect will be an increase 
of jealousy and discoi.tent f That they will seek all 
occasions of evading laws imposed on them by vio- 
lence? Tliat thev will be restless under the yoke 
and tliink themselves happy in any opportunity of 
flying to the protection of some other power, from 
the subjection of a mother whom they consider cmel 
and Tindictive? 

I would not be understood, sir, to deny alto- 
gether the good intentions of administration. Tlie 
abilities of the minister,* it seems, are universally 
acknow^ledged. But, sir, I roost add the maxim ^ 
'* AmNantii/t rat errare* And tliough an American, 
I must applaud his seal for the dignity of parlia- 
nient^ ana must think the impolicy and inexpediency 
of the late measures may reasonably be imputed to 
tlie difficulty and embaiTassmenta of the ocrasion, 
and tlie unsettled and undefined nature of the de- 
ttendenee of the Colonies on the nwther eouniij. 
but, on the other hand, candor must admit the same 
apology for any riolenee or mistakes of lbs Amcri- 



hare served only to widen the breach instead of 
eloping it — ^liave diminished the obedience of the 
Colonies instead of confirming it—have increased 
tlieir tuibulcncc and on|>o:tition instead of allaying 
them»it may well be noped that a different course 
of eondnct and of treatment may be pursued ; and 
some firm, enlightened, and liberal constitntion be 
adoptcMl by tlie wisilom of this House, which may 
secure the 'Colonists in the enjoyment of their liber- 
ties, while it maintains the just supremacy of par- 
liament* 

In the debate on the Disturbances in North 
America, Feb. 2, 1775, Colonel Grant remarked, 
^ That lie knew tlio Americans well, and wascer- 
tiun they would not fight,^^ and was res|>onded to 
so warmly by Cnifrer, that the latter was called 
to order \>y the Si»eaker, Cruger also siK)ke m 
the debate on the Re])rescntation and remon* 
^trance of the General As-^emVily of Kew York, 
May 15, 1775, and in that on Mr. Fox^s motion 
f«>r an Enquiry into the cauHi of the ill-success of 
the British Arms in North America, February 20, 
1776. We quote the conclusitm of this, which is 
one of his most succc'ssful eflbrts. 

^ Admitting for the present^ sir, that a force suffi- 
cient to subdue the color.ies can be sent out-Hidmit* 
ting that this country will natie:.tly bear the en4»w 
nMHis weight of accuinulateu taxes, which so distant 
and unequal a war will require — admitting that 
foreign powers (the r.atural enemies of Britain) m'iU, 
with composure and Folf-deninl, neglect so favorable 
an opportunity of distrcssirg tlicir rival?! — admitting 
that your fleets, unop|x>sed, shall le\'el tothe ground 
thoj^e cities which ro5e under your protection, be- 
came the pillars of your commerce, ai:d your na* 
tion*e boa>t-^admit(ii.g that foreign mercenaries 
spread desolation, that thousands fall before them, 
and that, humblcil under the combined woes of 
poverty, anarchy, want, and defeat, the exhausted 
colonies fall suppliant at the feet of their conquerors 
— admitting all this will be the cose, (which cannot 
well be ex|)ectei from the past.) there necessarily 
follows a most mome.itous question ; What are tlie 
great advantages that Great Britain is to receire in 
exchange fur the blessings of peace aiid a lucrative 
commerce, ft>r the aflcction anu loyalty, for the pros- 
perity, for the lives of so many of its useful subjects 
sacriticed ? Would the bare acknowledgment of a 
right in Parliament to tax them, compensate for the 
millions expended, the dangers incurred, the miso> 
ries entailctl, the destructiun of human happiness 
and of lifiy that must ensue from a war witn our 
colonies, united as they are in o::e common cause, 
and fired to desperate enthusiasm by apprehensions 
of mipcnding slavery' ? Or can you be so absurd as 
to imagine that concessions extorted in a time of 
danger and of urgent misery, will form a bond of 
lasting union? Impoverished and undone by their 
exertions, and the calamities of wor, instead or being 
able to rei>ay the expenses of tliia country, or to 
supply a revenue, they would stand in need c^yonr 
earlieft assistance to revivs depressed and almost 
extinguished commerce, as well as to renew and up- 
hold their nece^ary civil establishments. 

1 am well am'are, sir, that It is said we mxaX 
maintain tlis dignity of Parliament Let me ask 
what dignity is tliat which will not descend to make 
milUoiis happr— which will sacrifice the 



But, sir, since these measures hare been, foimd, by 
•ad eaqierienee, to be totally inexpedient; since they 

•Lsi4V«rlk 



and best blood of the nation to extort snbmissloBS. 
fruitless submissions, that will be dissTowad and 
disregarded tlie moment the compulsory, opnrs«ive 
fores is removed? What dignity is tiiat wAleh, to 
tDfnree a disputed mods of obtaining a rercmM^ 
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TTill d*«troy commcTPC, spreaa poreHy ana dei^Ur 
tion. lina dry ii|> every €h«nne!, erory Mrare^ from 
vhich fithcr revenue or any real aubsUntial benefit 
can be expectcil ) , I 

Is it not high time then. Mr. Bpoalc«r, to examino 
the full extent of our dangor, to Douse and mark Uie . 
pnth» wliich have misled u§, and the wretche«l, be- I 
wildcred guide* who have bronglit us inti» our 
nre*cut dirtitniltios f I-ot u« Rcek out the dcetroyiug 
Impel, and etop hi» course, while we have yet aity- 
thiiiR vnhmblc to preserve, Tlic breach it not yet 
irrcpArnble, and |>ermit me, with all dofcrenee. t» 
NiV, I hnve not a doibt but that liberal aii*l explieit 
terms of rcconeiliation, with a full and firm security j 
against nnv unjurt or oppressive exercise of narlia- . 
mentary tnxfttion, if held out to the coloniM before ! 
the war takes a wider and more deUructive course, , 
will lend ?|>eedily to a settlement, and recall tlie for- 
mer yenrs of peace, when the aflTeetioin and inte- 
rcuts of Great Biitain and Ameii*a were oneu 

But, fir, if. on the contrary, we are to plunge 
deeper into ihi* soft of blood; if we are to sacrifice 
the ineasia and mnteriaU of revenue ftir unjust dis- 
tinctions alK)ut the mo les of raiding it; if the laurela 
wc can enin, and the dignity of Parliament we are 
to establish, can be purchased only by the miseries 
of our fellow-subjects whose los«cs nre our own ; if 
the cvc:it is precarious, and the cause alien to the 
tpirit and humanity of Knglishmen ; if the injuiy is 
certain, and the object of sucee»« unsubstantial and 
insecure, how little- soever the influence my poor 
opinion niid arguments can have on this House, I 
shall at least free my conscience by having expli- 
citly condoraned all such im|>olitie, unjust* inale- 
quate, inju-licious measures, and by giving to this 
motion my most hearty concurrence and support 

In the debate on Mr. Wilkes's motion for the 
Ropcal of the American Declaratory Act, Decem- 
ber 10, 1777, Gru;Mr Kiys: "From my connec- 
tiims in America I have had an opix»rtunity of 
collecting the sentiments of men of all orders and 
parties, and have rea^^on to Kdievc that inde- 
pcndencv is not vet the great object of the mi\jor- 
ity of the people." On the 5th of May, 1780, in 
the debate on General Conway's bill for quieting 
tlic tronMes in America, ^ Mr. Cniger contended 
that the bill by no means went far enough, lie 
Eaid the American war, the real sonree of all our 
dir4 reuses and burdens, should be put an end to at 
all events; in onlcr to do this, the independency 
must be allowed, and the thirteen provinces 
treated as free stjitcs." This is the Uist mention 
of his name in HansanVs Reports. He spoke 
only on Anierican alfairs, and was evidently not 
desirous of a separation between the colonies and 
the nK)ther country, but when rach a step became 
inevitable, acqniesced. Had he lived in America, 
lie would no doubt have been prominent on the 
side ci independence. 

It is characteristic of the manner in which 
families were divided in iM>litical opinions, du- 
ring the Revolution, that while Henry Cmger 
was in parliament, one of his two brothers in 
America was a colonel in the roval annjr, and 
employed in the southern campaign, while the 
other, a New York mcrchimt, trailing with the 
West Indies though taking no aetive ])aft in the 
contest, was identified with the Whig side, and a 
friend of General Washington. 

Henry Cniger returned to New York alter the 
war, and was elected to the atata oenata, while 
•tin a mamber of the Britkh Homa oTOommoiWi 



his tenn of service not having czpiraa. Ha dofB 
not api^ear to have taken anv active pait in tba 
Legislature, nor in any puldic affiyrs after the 
expiration of hit tenn of office. Ha died iaKew 
York on the 24th day of April, IMT. 

He was noted throughout bis career fiir Ida 
frank, and at the same time poBshed mamiOT; 
oimlitics which, combined with a handsonia 
ngure, no doubt contributed their share to faia 
great i>ersonal popularity in Bristol, and his high 
social |K)sititm in his luitive city. He was not 
forgotten after resuming his residence in New 
York, by his old constituents on the other ride 
of the water; a spirited election ballad q€ IMS 
referring to past triumphs under his leaderdupi 
as an incitement to exertion in ihvor of a difldnr 
gnished successor, RomiUy. We qooto its^ipen- 
ing stanzas: 

na aoLDEsi bats er wAMXt tatnn, 
Eight-and-thirty j-ears ago,* by a resolute exertion 
BiasTOL** independent sons broke the fettcn €if 

coercion; ' . . , 

And BO glorious was the triumph, that it gam'd the 

• • approbation 
Of ev'iy ribcral-minded man throo^oot the BntaA 
nation. 
Ckoru9^ 
O the golden days of honert Hakbt CaiMiml 
With pleasure we reflect upon the days oC 
lUaar CacoBa. • 

Tlien the mioions of eorruplion, and the wnght oC 
their long pursea. 

Were scarcely more regarded Uun th«r p mmi a w or 
eurres: 

Each fiecinan was unpclled by disinterested pnn- 
ciple— 

A stimulus that renders evety honest eenw invin- 
cible. 

O the golden days» Ae. 

The patriot-fire that warm'd the heart on mdi m 

bright occasion. 
Requires no more at present than a little renovatio:! ; 
What freemen did in scvECTT-ioitt, to rid themsdves 

of slavery. 
They very well nrny do in twelve, 'gatnst arroganee 

aud knavery. 

O the golden days, At, 

WnXIAICBABTSAH 

CoLERiDOB, whose love of nnivaraal knowMge 
and constant desire to grati^ the hnaginalioiL 
led him to be a diligent reader of the rqxnrta of 
travellers, particularly those who made ori^nal 
obscn-ations in regions d adventure and diaocK 
Tcry, of the fidelity and essential vahie of whoee 
narratives he was a most diseriminating judge. 
said of these pTodnction^ "^the latest hook of 
traveU I kno\v,written in the apirit of the old tra- 
vellers, !<« Bartram*saoconntofhbtoiirintfaef1o» 
ridaa. It is a work of high merit every way.'i' 
The author, who was the honored aaljedt of thSa 
enl.>gy, was William Bartram^who printed in 
Philadelphia in 1701, in an octavo vohnne. hia 
Trateh through K(fra and Sntih CkuFwUnm^ 
Ge&rgia^ Ea&t and Wat Itarida^ tta Ckaraka 
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Covntry^ the Eiienrite Terri*r^rie$ of the Utueo- 
gulge9 or Creek Confederacy^ and the Country 
qfthe Choctaire, Contulniiig an aecount of the 
eoil and natvral product lone oftho»e regione; 
together with ohiertatione on the nutunereofthe 
liuliahM. The style of tins wcirk is distiiiguishod 
hy its MHiple love of nature and vivacity. It 
breathes of the freshness of a new laud : every 
^ellsation is pleasurable, welconjcd by heolth. 
The writer lived l»efore that stage <»f the civiliz;i- 
tion of gi-eat cities whicli silences the voice of 
natural emotion raisc<l in the expression of frruti- 
tude to Heaven or affection to man. Perhaps 
the simple life and pure tastes of the Quaker 
facilitated his lively pn-ntification of the senses and 
emotions. All his* faculties are alive in his book, 
whether he' deiscril»cs a tree, a fish, a l/ird, beast, 
Indian, or hospitable planter. He detects fra- 
grance, vitality, and health overywhcra io tli« 
animal world. 



T^[0a[yf^^ 
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"VTilliam Bartram came naturally by liis tastes 
10 these pursuits. He was the fourth son of John 
Hartram — bom in Pennsylvania in 1609 — the eai^ 
liest of American botani^ts, and the founder of the 
first Botanical Garden in the C4>untry. Ilis ac- 
QU^untance with medicine and occuiuition us a 
farmer had led him to the study of ])lant5. The 
specimens >vliirh be collected were sent to Lon- 
don, and secured him the corresiK>ndence of Peter 
Collinson, the Quaker lover of science and the 
friend of Franklin. He was a great traveller in 
search of his favorite olyect«« in n.ntural history in 
the old provinces, makmg his way to the head 
waters of the lakc-s and rivers of New York and 
Pennsylvania, thmugh what was then a wildor- 
De<«, and accomplishing, when he wa.s nearly 
seventy, a full exploration of the St. John's river 
in Florida. In 1751 some observations made by 
Bartram on his travels from Pei2n>vlvania to 
Lake Ontario, and oonnnnnicjited to liis fiiends 
io London, were jmblished by them in a thin 
octavo, with an ap])endix containing the accctunt 
of Niagara bv the Swcdiaih traveller Kalm.* 
The style of Bartram is crude, but his obsenra* 
tions show the genins of the naturalist. 

Of his southern journey an account was pub- 
lished in ITGG.f It consists of a description «if the 
country in its main features of climate, «)il, natn- 
ral productions, and opix>rtuuities for cultivation, ; 



•pbwnmtlww on the Inhabltanta, Cllmnt*. Soil, Rlren, 
'^"^***!'J*' AnlmaK and oilier mattem worthr of notlca. 
P»a« ^y}^f' J«»nn Bartrain, In )il« Travels fW>in Pennavlvaiito 
«« pnon^tam, Orweso and tho Lake Ontario. In Canada. To 
V "I. *•"""•'««' • curioiw account of the CatamcU at Nlaffara, 
bj Mr. Tctor Kalin, • SwedUh eentleinaii who travelled ihera. 
London, a. Whii>ton h White. ITM. Sro. pp. M. Katm was • 
pniill of LtnncQfi at ITpaal, and came to Amcriea a» hit Inrtl- 
•■*!**?l..r'X''V."*^r** ^* ''«» '" America, where he waa Inti- 
mate wJlhCoJdcii, Lopin. Franklin, and Bartimm. Ilia three 
Tolnmrapftraycla In this conntry were translated fHrni the 
8wedl«h Into Oerman, and ibcnee Into Eof Ikb by J. Bclaold 
ForMcjr, In IHI. Ralm died In 1771. 

t A Dewlirthm of East .Florida, with ajonma1,ke|»thT Jnha 
Bertram, of Philadelphia. IWtanUt to 111* MnJo^tT for tl» Ro- 
rtdaa; opon a Jomney from St. AnfruaUno ap the river Bt. 
i^V" f^J^^ T^** ^^^*' ^*"» explanatory boUnlrai noCoii. 
iniietrated with an accurate Map of Kan Fhn Ida, and two 
plan^ one of SL AnpiMlne. and tlie other t4 the lUy of Ki^til. 
rit« 6ealA The third edition, much enlarged end bipraric 



with a Journal appende<1 of actual ohserrations 
n)ec. 9, 1705, Fch. 11, 17C6). Tlicfie are intro- 
duced in the edition hefore ua hy a dedication 
and reconmiendation from the pen of Dr. William 
Stork, who had the settlement of the ommtry at 
heart. Bartraiu^s observations are plainly 8vt 
down, and his tract has the interest of roost 
original notices of the kind. Tlis mention of the 
staple pnnluctions of the several colonies in 1766, 
is a point from which to measure the develop- 
ment of the country : — " Since every colony in 
America svems to have, ns it W'.re, a'staple com- 
modity peculiar to itself, as Canada the fur; 
Massachusetts Bay, fish; Connecticut, Imnher; 
New York and Pennsylvnni.n, wheat; Virginia 
and Maryland, tobacco"; Xoiih Can»lina, pitch 
and tar; South Carolina, rice and indigo; Ueor- 
gia, rice and silk.^* 

In a letter to Jarcd Eliot, date<1 Phihidelphia, 
Sept. 1, 1775, introilucing John Bartram, Frank- 
lin writes, '* I believe you will find him to be at 
least twenty folio pngeis large i^aper, well filled, 
on the iiubjects of botany, fos>ils, Imsltimdry, and • 
the first creation." Hector St. John, in his Let- 
ters of an American Farmer, has a lon^r descrip- 
tion of an alleged visit paid bv a Uuss^ian gentle- 
man to John Bartram, which is evidently an 
account of his own observ.ntitina of the amiable 
naturalist. He tnentions an iuscriptioa over the 
door of his greenhouse, 

Slave to no rcct^ who fakes no private road. 
But looka thix>ugh noture up to nature** GodL 

The character of John Bartram was marked 
by its strength and simjilicity, and by his l«ve for 
the moml precepts of the Bible. B«^rD ami educat- 
ed a Quaker, ho did not e<cai>e some iinputatioiw 
of im))erfect orthodoxjr. His natnral pie!y wa.< 
witnessed by the int^cnption engnivcd by his own 
hands upon a stone placed «m tlie out^de of lus 
house, over the front window of his btudy— 

lift God alone, AhiiightT Lo^1, 
The Holy one, by roe niM>rv*d. 
Jousf BABTfLasf, 177a ' 

Ho died Septcmlier 21, 1777. 

It was at the Botanic Garden on the bonks of 
the Si'hnyllcill, which the father fonnded, and in 
the house also built by hia own hand^ that Wil- 
liam Bartrain, the son, was bom, Fc!»maiy 9, 
1789. He had f«)r his tutor Cluurles Tlutmaon, 
flubscqnently the honest and spirited republican 
of tlie < >ld Conti nental Congress. 1 le had. an early 
talent f«>r drawing, which led him to think of the 
congenial nursiiita of j>riiiting and engraving ; but 
he ado])tea the life or a merchant, which lie soon 
abandoned; for before he was tl^rty years of age 
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•re find him accompanying hto father on Ins Flo- 
rida tour, and engaging in the cultivation of in- 
digo. His own travels in that region were com- 
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n^.cnccd in 1772, at the ^c^n(^st of Dr. Fothorgill, 
the distinguished botiiiiist and liberal and benevo- j 
lent friend of science, and he occnpied five venre ' 
in his natural history pursuits in Georpa, South 
Carolina, and the Fl«»ridas. On his return to 
Pliiladclphia ho quietly pas.<ed his time in scien- 
tific occupation?*, residing at the old Botanic Gar- 
den at Kinjjscssing, never marrying, though oc- 
casionally nilUcd on the subject by bis London 
friend CoUinson. In 1782 ho was elected Pro- 
fesst>r of Hotany in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, but did not accept the position on account 
of his lioalth. lie assisted Wilson in his Ameri- 
can Ornithology. His friend Bart<m was indebt- 
ed to liis pencil for drawin;rs of the plates of his 
EleuicnU of Botany. In 1789 he wrote a reply 
to a series of que-tions proposed to him on the 
condition of tlie Greek and Cherokee Indians, of 
whose manners ho had been a diligent and curi- 
ous observer, which has l>een lately reprinted 
from the original inanuscript in the Transactions 
of tlie American Ethnologicd Society. The namo 
of his corrc-ijiondent in this work has been lost, 
but the probability rests with Dr. B. 8. Barton, 
who refers in his Memoir on the Origin of the 
American XatioM^ to a MS. of Bartrain on these 
subjects in his posses-ion.* His views of tlio 
character of the Southern In«lians in this sketch, 
as well as in his Travels, place them in a very 
favomble light, for their possession of many ho- 
norable personal qualities. 

In May, 17«7, he was visited by Dnnlap, in 
company' with Bnvjkden Bn>wn, at the Botanic 
Ganlen, and the curions historiogra]>her and 
painter has left a sketch of his apiiearance: — 
" Arrived at the botanist's garden, we approached 
an old man, who, with a rake in his hand, was 
breaking the clods of earth in a tnltp be<1. His 
hat was old and flapped over his face : his coar^se 
shirt was seen near liis neck, as he wore no cm- 
rat or kerchief; his wiustcoat and breeches were 
both of leather, and his shoes were tied with lea- 
ther Mrincs. We approached and accosted him. 
Bo ceased his work, and entered into conver- 
sation with the ease ond politeness of nature's 
nobleman. His coontenanoe was ezpresBlve of 
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benignity and happiness. This was the botanist^ 
traveller, and phiioso|iher we had come to see. 
He had pointed out many curious plants.**^ 

Ihirtram appears to have been engaged in these 
friendly pursniU of science to the laat, for it U 
recorded he wrote an article on the natural his- 
tory of a plant, a few miuutes before his death, 
which ha[>i)en^ suddenly, by the rupture of a 
bloodvessel in the lungs, July 22, 1828, in the 
eighty-fifth year oi his age. Tlie oorrespondenoe 
of Uio Bartraras and Humphry Marshall, who 
was the cousin of John Bartram and autlior of a 
valuable TreatiM on the Forett Tree$ of Kortk 
Awericck^ with their scientific friends in Europe 
and at home, is of interest for its siinplej unafiect- 
cd character, and tlie curiosity and information 
of many of its details. This correspondence was 
published in 1B49, with many other interestiiig 
memorials, by William I>arlington.t 



I^eoving Picolata. I coiitiimed to ascend the riTer. 
I observed this dny, during my nrogrett up the 
river,* incredible numbers of small il3'iiig iiue<^ of 
the geiuis termed by naturalists Ephemeit^ eontlnn- 
ally emerging from the sliallow water near shore. 
^me of them immc<liatc1y taking iheir flight to the 
land, '.vhilst myrials erept up the grass and her^ 
bage, where remaining fur a eliort time, as they ae- 
qmred sufflcient strength, they took their flight 
nl<*o. following their kindred to the main laiid. 
lliis resurrection from the deep, if I may to cap i ew 
it, commences eariy in tlic momiug^and ceases after 
the sun is upi At evening Uiey are teen in doads 
of innumerable millions, swannmg and wantouing 
ill tlie still nir, gradually drawing near the river. 
They dewentl upon its surface, and tliere quickly 
end their day, ofter committing tlieir eggs to the 
deep; which being for a little while io^Md about, 
enveloped in a viscid scum, are hatched, and the 
little Larre descend into their secure and dark habi- 
tation, in the oozy bed beneath, where tliey remain 
gradually increasing in size, until the retoming 
spring ; they tlien change to a Kymph, when the 
genial heat brings them, as it were, into existence. 
and they again arise into the worid. This fly seems 
to be delicious food for birds, frogs, and fish. In the 
morning, when they arise, and in tlie evening, when. 
they return, the tumult is great indeed, and the tuv. 
face of the water along shore broken into hubbls^ 



or spirted into the air, by the contending a«]iiatie 
tribes; and such is tho avidity of the fi*h and frug% 
that they spring into the air after this deUeuma 

liriy in the evening, after a pleasant day's roy- 

age. I made a convenient and sale harbor, in a little 

lagoon, under an elevate^l bank, on the West shore 

of tlie river; where I shall entreat the readei^s pa^ 

tience, whilst we behold the closing scene of the 

short-li vetl Ephemera, and communieato to eeeh ot^ 

the reflections m-hich so sin^lar an eshihitiaami|^ 

I rationally suggest to an monisitiTe mind. Our 

Alace of observation is happily situated under the 

' protecting shade of majestic lire Oaks, gloriooa 

I Magnolias, and the fragrant Orange, opea to tbe- 

I view of the great river and the stUl waten of the 

Isgoon Just before m 
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At the cool evc^t approach, the sweet enchanting 
melo'Jy of the feuthoi-el ■ong^tert gradually ceases, 
and tlicy betake themselves to their leafy cuverts for 
security and rei)4i$eL ^ 

Solemnly and slowly move onwai'd, to the river's 
9hore, tlic rustliiig cm'wds of the Enhemera. How 
owftd the procession! innunioroule millions of 
winged beings, voluntarily verging on to dettnic- 
tioii, to the brink of the ^i*ave, where they behold 
bands of their enemies wiih wide open jawsj ready 
to receive t!icm. But as if insensible of their dau- 
ber, gay and tranquil each meets his beloved mate 
in the still nir, inimitably bedecked in their new 
Duptinl robes. ^Yl»ut eye can ti-ncc them, in their 
varied wa:iton amorous chaj^e^, bounding and flut- 
tering on tlie odoriferous air I With what peace, 
love, and joy, do they end the last moments of tlieir 
existence r 

I think we may ossert, without any fear of exng- 
gerntion, that there are annually of these beautiful 
winged beings, which ri^e into existence, and for a 
few moments take a transient view of the glory of • 
the Creator's works, a number greater than the 
whole race of mankind that have ever existed since 
tlie creation ; luid that, only from the sliores of this 
river. Uow many then must have been produced 
since the creation, when we consider tlie number of 
hirge rivers in America, in eommrison with which, 
this river is but a brook or rivulet I 



stores, I found but a scanty pmvi4on. I thereupon 
determincil, as the moft exi>editious way of supply. 
ij)g my necessities, to take my bob and try for soma 
trout About one hundred yards above my harbour 
began a eovc or bay of the river, out of which 
opened a largo lagoon. The mouth or entrance 
from the river to it was narrow, but the waters 
soon ofter spread and fot*med a liitlo lake, extending 
into the marshes: its entrance and shores within I 
observed to be verged with floating lawns of tlie 

})istia and nyraphcn and other aquatic plants; thesa 
, knew were excellent haunts for trout. 

Tlie vei-ges and islets of the Ingoim were elegantly 
embellished with floweriiig plants and shrubs; tlie 
laughing coots with wmgs half spread were tripping 
over t)\t little cove^ and hiding theroFclves in the 
tuds of grass; youiig broods of the pninted summer 
teal, skinuning the i>till surfnee of the waters, and 
following the watchful parent uueonFcious of dan- 
ger, wera frequently surprised by the voracious 
trout; and he, in turn, as often by the subtle 
greedy alligator. Behold him rushii.g forth from 
tlie flngs and ree<1s. Ills enormous WH\y swells. 
His plaited tail, brandished high, floats upon the 
lake. The waters like a cotniact desi-end ficm his 
opening jaws. Clouds of en^oke issue fiom his di> 
lated nostrils. The earth trembles with his thunder. 
When immediately from the opposite coast of the 
]ag(H>n, emerges from the deep I;i« rival chompion. 



Tlie importance w-f tlie existence of these beautiful | They suddenly dart n|>on each other, llio boiling 



and delicately formed little creatures, who»e fnime 
and organization are eqimlly wonderful, more deli- 
cate, and perliaps as complicated as tho^ of the 
most perfect human being, is well worth a few mo- 
menta contemplation; I mean particularly when 
tliey appear in the fly state. And if we consider 
tlie^ very sliort period of that stage of existence, 
which we may rea^sonably suppose to be the only 
space of their life that admits ot pleasure and enjo^*- 
inent, what a lesson doth it not aJford us of the 
vanity of our own pursuits! 

Their whole existence in thia world is but one 
complete year | and at least tliree hundred and sixty 
days of that tmae they are in tlie form of an ugly 
grub, buried in mud, eighteen inches under water, 
and in this condition scarcely locomotive, as each 
larva or ^nib has but its own narrow solitary cell, 
from which it never travels or moves, but in a per- 
pendicular progre^ion of a few inches, up and down, 
from the bottom to the surface of the mud, in order 
to intercept tlie passing atoms for its food, and get a 
momentary respiration of fie»h air; and even hero 
it must be perpetuallT on its guard, in order to ea- 
eape the troops of fish and shrimps watching to 
catch it^ and from whom it has no escape, but by 
instantly retreating back into its cell One would 
be init almost to imagine them created merely for 
the food of lish and other auimaU 

caocoDiUB ov Tn tr. tciaCt, 
Hie evening was temperately eool a*>d calm. 
The crocodiles oegaa to roar and appear in iineoin- 
non numbers along Uie shores and m the river. I 
fixed my eamp in an open plain, near the ntmoet 
projection of the promontory, under the shelter of n 
largo live oak, which stoo<l on tlie highest port of 
the ground, and but a few yards from my boat 
From this open, high aitnation, I had a free pros]iect 
of the river, which was a matter of no trivial eon* 
iideration to me, havinff good reason to dread the 
•nbtle atUeka of tlie allTgatoro, who were crowding 
about my harbovr. Having collected a good 
<|naiitity of wood for the purpose of keeping up a 
light and smoke dvHng the niglit, I began to think 
of preparing my tupi^er, when, Q|)on axamining my 



surface of tlie lake marks their rapid coin-se, and 
a terrific conflict commences. Ihey now siiik to 
the bottom folded together in horrid wreathe TTie 
water bieomes thick and discoloured. Again they 
rise, their jaws clap together, re-echoing throusn 
the deep surruunding Ibrestf^ Again Uiey sink, 
when the contest ends at the muddy bottom of the 
lake, and the vanouished mokes a hazardous es- 
cape, hiding himfreli in the muddy turbulent waters 
and sedge on a distant shore. The proud victor ex- 
ulting returns to the place of action. Tlie shores 
and forests rec-ound his dreadful roar, toecthcr with 
the triumphiitg shouts of the plaited tribes aiound, 
witnesses of the horrid combat 

Aly apprehensions were highly alarmed after 
being a spectator of so dreaiiful a battle. It w'as 
obvious that every delay would but tend to in- 
crease my dangers and dSfficulties, ae the sun wae 
near settfng, and the alligators gathered around my 
harbour from all quarter^i From tliese considera- 
tions 1 concluded to be expeditious in my trip to the 
logoon, in order to take some fislu Kot tliinking it 
prudent to take my fusee with me, lest I mislit lose 
It overboard in case of a battle, wliieh 1 had every 
reason to dread before my return, I therefore fur- 
nished myself with a club for mj defence, went on 
board, and penetrating the first line of those which 
surrounded my hnibour, they gave way; but being 
pursued by several very large ones, I kept strictly on 
the watch, and paddled with all my might toa'ards the 
entrance of the lagoon, hoping to be sheltered there 
from the multitude of my assailanta; but eie I hsd 
half-way reached the place, I was attacked on all 
sides, several endeavouring to overset the canoeL 
My situation now became preearioua to the last d^ 
gree : two very large ones attacked me closely, at 
the same instant^ rushing up with their beads and 

Cirt of their bodies above the water, roaring terrl- 
y and belching floods of water over mei Ther 
struck their Jawa together to close to my ean» aa al- 
roost to stun me, and I expected every moment to bo 
dragged out of tlie boat and instantly devouredi 
But 1 applied my weapona so eflectiMlly about m^ 
thongh at random, that I was to nieecesftil aa to 
beat them off a littla; vhaa finding thnt they d*- 
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Mgncd to reneir the battle, I mode for the ihore, at 
the only mcaiu left me for my preservation ; for, by 
kee{>inff cIom to it, I should have my eiiemiee on 
one ride of me only, whereae I was before ftur- 
roundod by them; and there vaa a jirobability, if 
pursued to the la.<t extremity, of navin^ my«elf by 
jumping out of the canoe ou »horc, as it is easy to 
outwalk them on Inud, nlthonglt eomparativcly as 
swid as lightning in the 'water. I found this last 
experiment alone cuuld fully answer my exiiectationSt 
for as so<m as I ^tiinel the shore, thoy drew off and 
kept Aio«»t This was a hoppy relief, as my eonfi- 
denee wns, in some degree, recovered by It On 
recollcoting mys«'lf, I diM.'uvered that I had alm«>st 
reached tlte entmnce of tlie Ingoon, and det«i mined 
to venture in, if |K>«««ible, to take a few fish, and tlieu 
rctuni to my harbour, while daylight continued; 
for 1 could now, with caution ana resolution, moke 
my wny with safety nlo. g shore ; and indeed Utere 
was n4» other way to regain my camp, vitiiont leav- 
ing my boat and making my retreat througli the 
marshes and reeds, which, if I could eveu effect, 
wo;iId have been in a manner throwing myself 
away, for then there would have been no hopes of 
ever recovering mv bark, and retuniing in Sfifcty to 
any settlements of men. I accordingly proceeded, 
arid made good my entrance into the laj^oon, though 
not without opposition from the alligators, who 
formed a line across the entrnnee, but did not pur- 
sue me into it, nor was I molested by any there, 
though there were some very large ones in a eo\*e at 
the upi>er end. I soon cauglit more trutit than I 
had prc'ient occasion for, and the air was too hot 
and Fultry to admit of tiieir being kept for many 
hours, even though salted or barbecued. I now 
prepared for my return to eamn, which I succeeded 
in with but little trouble, by Keeping close to the 
shore; yet I was op]H)scd npon re-e.itering the river 
out of the lagc»on, and pursued near to my Innding 
(thou«:;h not clos.-ly attacked), particularly bjr an 
old daring one, about twelve feet in length, who 
kept cl(>!«e after me; and when I stepi>ed on aliore 
and turned about, in order to draw up my canoe, he 
rushed up near iny feet., and lay there for some 
time, looking me in the face, his head nnd sh«iulderB 
out of water. I rei^olved he should pay for his 
temerity, and having a heavy load in my fu«ee, I 
ran to my cimp, and returning with my piece, 
found him with his foot on the gunwale of the ooat, 
in search of fislu Ou my coming up he witlidrew 
sullenly and slowly into the water, bat soon re- 
tnrnel and placed himself in his fonner position, 
looking at me, and seeming neither fearful nor any 
way di.<turbC'L I soon dispatched him by lodging 
the contents of my gun in his head, and then pro- 
ceeded to cleanse and prepare my fish for supper: 
and accordingly took them out of the boat, laid 
them dt»wn on the B:md close to the wat^^r, and 
begnn to scale them: when, niising my head, I saw 
before me, through the clear water, the head and 
shoulders of a very large alligator, moving slowly 
towanls me. I instantly stepped back, when, with 
A sweep of Ids tail, he brushed off several of my fish. 
It was certainly most providential that I looked up 
at that instant, as the monster would probably, in 
less than a minute, have seized and drfigge<l meinto 
tlie river. TItis incredible boldness of the animal 
disturlied me greatly, 8upi>osing tliero eoald now be 
no reasonable safety for me during tlie night, but by 
keeping constantly on the watch; I tlierefore, aa 
•oon as I had prepared tlie fish, proeeeded to secure 
myself and eifeeta in the best manner I eonld. In 
the first place, I hauled my bark n]ion the slior«, 
aloKHt clear out of the water, to prevent tlielr over- 
Mttiuf or smkiug her; after this, every moTeabto 



was taken out and carried to my camp^ wbi^ w«s 
but a few yards off; tlten ranging tome diy wood 
in such order aa was the most oonvenient, I eleored 
the ground round about it, tliat there might ba no 
impediment in my way, in case of an attack in the 
night, eiUier fnmi the water or the land ; for I dis- 
covered b}* this time, that Uiis small isthnnis» from 
its remote situation and fruitfulness, was reeortedto 
by bears and wolves. Having prepared myself in 
tlie be^t manuer I could, I charged my gun, and 
proceeded to reconnoitre mv camp and the odiaeent 
grounds ; when I discovered tliat the peninsula and 
ffrove, at the distance of about two hnndred yaida 
from mv encampment, on the land side, were in- 
vested oy a cypress swamp, covered with water, 
which below was joined to the shore of tlie little 
lake, and obove to tlie marshes surroundir.g the la- 
goon ; so ttiat I was confined to an island exceedingly 
circumscribed, and I found there was no other rfr> 
treat for me, in case of an attack, but by either as- 
cending one of the lar^ oaks» or poshing off with 
my boat 

It was by this time dosk, and the alligoton bad 
nearly ceased their roar, when I was again alarmed 
by a toniultnous noise tliat seemed to m in ray bar- 
hour, and therefore engaged my immediate attention. 
Returning to my camp, I found it andistorbed, and 
tlien continued on to the extreme jioiiit of tha pro- 
montory, where I saw a scene, new and tarpriaing, 
which at fii^t threw, my eensos into each a tamnlt, 
tliat it wns come time before I eould comprehend 
what was the matter; however. I soon ooeonnied 
for this pHKligious assemblage of crocodiles st tlus 
place, which exceeded everyUiing of the kind 1 had 
ever heard <ill 

How shall I express myself so as to eonvejan ade- 
quate idea of it to the reader, and at the aame tima 
avoid raising suqiieions of my veracity ff Should I 
say, tliat the river (in tliis place) from shore to 
shore, ond perhaps near half a mile above an«l below 
me, appeared to l>e one solid Iwiik of fish, of vorioos 
kinds, pushing through this narrow pass of St. Jiia;«*s 
into the little lake, on their return down the river, 
and tliat the alligators were iiisneh incredible num- 
bers, nnd so elo^e together from shore to shore, that 
it would have been eas^ to have walked oeross on 
tlieir heads, had the ammals been liannlesa! What 
expressions can sufficientl}'^ declare the slioeking neoiia 
tliat for some minutes continued, while this mighty 
army of fish were forcing the pass I During this at- 
tempt, tliousnuds, I may say hundreds of thoasaxids» 
of them were eauglit and swallowed by the deromv. 
ing alligatora. I have seen an alligntor take op ovt 
of the water several great fish at a time, and jnat 
squeeze them betwixt his jaws» while the toils «f the 
great trout flnmied about his eyes and lipa^ ere h« 
had swallowed tliem. Tlie horrid noise of their 
eloping jaws, their plnngiiff amidst the brokca 
banks of fish, and rising with tlieir pr^ sonie feet 
nimcht above the water, the floods or water and 
blood rushing out of tlieir mouths, and the eknids of 
vapour issuii g from their wide nostrils, were truly- 
frightful This scene eontinaed at interirals during tho 
night, as the fish eame to the paaa After this aigbt» 
shocking and tremendous as it wa% I Ibaad mjaelf 
somewhat easier and more reeoncQed to my siti»- 
tion ; being eonvlneed that their extraordinarj oo- 
•emblage here was owing to tliia annnal kmtL of 
fish ; and tliat they were so well employed in tlieir 
own element^ that I had littla ooeosion to fear thoir 



paying me a visit 
ltb«' 



being now olroost niglit, I returned to my cm 
where I hod left my fisli boiling, and ny kotUe 
rice stewhtg: and having with me oiL p< 
salt^ and exeellent oranges hanging ta i 
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over my hcmd (a ralonble STilwtitute for Tinegar), I 
^t dovn and regaled lny^clf cheerfully, lluviiiff 
liiiislied my report", I rekindled my fire for light, and 
whilst I vas revising the notes of my pa»t day*a 
journey, I was su'ldeuly roused with a noise behind 
me toward the main land. I sprang up on my feet, 
and listening, I di:itioctly heard some creature 
wading in the water of the btlimusL I seized my 
jnm and went cautiou-ly from my eamn, directing 
uiy stops towards the nuUc: when I haa advanced 
about thirty yanLs 1 lialtcd behind a coppice of 
orange trees, and B»n perceived two very hirge 
l^eara, which had m:.de their way through the 
water, and had landei in tlic grove, about one hun- 
dred yards* distance fmrn nie, and wei-c advancing 
towards me. I waited until tliey were within' 
thirty yanls of mt*: tliey tliere began to snuff and 
look t'>wflrds my c-m^ : I siiappcd my piece but it 
flasslied, on which thoy both turned about and gal- 
l<>pe«l <'ff, plongiug thit^ugh the water and swamp, 
never halting, as I »uppose, until they reached 
Inst land, as 1 could hear them leaping and plunging 
a long time. They did not presume to retnrn 
Hgain, nor was I moIc«ted by any other creatures 
except being oecosionally awakened by the whoop- 
ing of owls, screamiiig of bitterns^ or the wood-rats 
running amongst the learea. 

XTKsnxG ^crsx nr rLoaiBA. 

We approoched the »aroiina at the south end by 
a narrow isthmus of level ground, open to the light 
of day, and dear of trees or bu»hes, and not greatly 
elevated above the common level, having on our 
right m spacious mea-low, emboUished with a little 
lake, one verge of wLioh was not very distant from 
us; its shore is a mck^leratel}* high, circular bank, 
partly encircling a cove of the pond, in the form of 
a half moon ; the water is clear and deep, ond, at 
I he distance of some hundred yards, was a large 
floating field (if I may so express myself) of the 
N'\inphiea nelumbo, with their golden DlosM>ms 
waving to and fro on their lofty steroii Beyond 
ihe^ fields of Nymitha-a were spacious plains, en- 
eomposiied by dark srnives, opening to extensive 
pine iore:^t», 'other plains still appearing beyond 
tbenk 

This little loke and surrounding meadows would 
have been alone suiMciout to surprise ond delight 
the traveller; but beiiig placed so near the great sa- 
vanna, the attention i^ ijiitckly drawn off. and wholly 
eiig:ige«1 in the contei^^plation of the unlimited, vo- 
n^, and truly ostonb-hing native wild scenes of 
landi>ca[>e and perspective, there exhibited : how 
is the mind agitated and bewildered, at being tlius, 
at it were, placed on the borders of a new world! 
On the first view of such an amazing display of the 
wisdom and power of the supreme author of nature, 
the mind for a moment seems tu.«pended, and im- 
pressed with awe: 

This isthmus being the eommoii avenue or road 
of Imlian travellers, we pitched our camp at a small 
ilistonee from it, on a ri5ing knoll near tiie verge of 
the savanna, under some spreading Live Oaks ; this 
situation was open and airy, and gave ua an un- 
bounded prospect orer the adjacent plaiim Dewy 
evening now eame on ; the animatiiiff breezes, 
which eooled and tempered the roeridiaa houn 
of this sultry season, now gently eease«l ; the glori- 
pQs torereifrn of the day, calling in his bright beam- 
ing enanationa, left ns in hit absence to the milder 
government and protection of the tilver queen of 
iiigfat» attended by millions of brilliant Inmlnaric^ 
The tbiindering alligator had ended hie horriQring 
roar; the silver plvmed nmnet and etork, the Mm 
and eolitniy pelienn of the wildemett^ hod §lfmify 



retired to thdr silent nocturnal habitations, in the 
neighbouring forests ; tlio sonorous savanna cranc% 
iu well-disciplined squadrons, now ri»ing from the 
earth, mounted aloft in s]}iral circles. Car above the 
dense atmosphere of the humid plain ; th^ again 
viewed the glorious sun, and tlie light of ctay stiU 
gleaming on their polislied feathers, they sung 
their evening hymn, Uien in a straight line maje«t£ 
cally descended, and alighted on the towering 
Palms or lofty Pines, their secure and peaecfiu 
hidgiug places. All around being still and silent^ 
we repaired to rest 

EDWAItD BANCBOFT. 
Of this politicnl writer, who fi^ired in England 
during the Revolution, we find an account in the 
Antobingrnpliy of John Adams,* fnrii which it 
appears that ho was a native of Ma<<^chn!%tt8 
liay, in the town of SufiSeld ; that he had been 
a pupil of SHas Dcane, when that negotiator was 
a schoohnaster ; that after ^^some education^* he 
had been apprenticed to a trade, from which he 
ran away and went to sea, in debt to his master; 
that he was successful in his adventures, and re- 
turned to his native town to make honorable 
com|>onFation to his employer: atter this that he 
"wt^nt to sea again," renpiiearing in England, 
where he took up his residence and published his 
Xatural HUi^try of Guiana^ *'*' a work, considering 
the advantages of the author, of great merit ;** 
that in addition ho wrote in England the HUtory 
of Sir Charles Wentuorth^ "a novel which no 
doubt was recommended to many reader^ and 
procured a considerably better sale, by the plen- 
tiful abu>e and vilifiration of Christianity which 
he Imd taken care to insert into it;" that ^'^he bad 
al>o been in the intimacy and confidence of Dr. 
Franklin, who had recommended him to the edi- 
tors and proprietors «)f the Monthly Kerieu^ in 
which his standing share was to review all publi- 
catioan rehitive to America." Adams adds that 
he had this hitter information from Franklin hini- 
«rlf, and soys — " I understood tliis very well, as I 
thouglit — to wit that Ikncrofl wan the ostensible 
reviewer, but that Franklin was always consulted 
before the publication." The other details given 
by Adams are curious. *^ Bancroft," he goes on 
to say from information given by tlie personage 
himself, *^ was a meddler in the stocks as well as 
^eview^, and frequently went into the alley, and 
into the deepest and darkest retirements and re- 
cesses of the brokers and Jobbers, Jews as well 
as Christians, and fonnd anmsement as weU per- 
liaps as pn»fit, by listening to all the news and 
anecdotes, tnio or false, that 'were Uiere whis- 
pered or more boldly pn^nonnoed." Bancroft 
became afterwards " a confidential associate of 
Franklin in Paris." " He had," continues Adarosi 
^a clear head and a good pen. He wrote some 
things Khitive to the connection between France 
and America, with tlio assistance of Franklin and 
I>eanc as I presume, which were translated into 
French by M. Tnrgot or the Duke de la Rochefon- 
canld, 1 forget which, and printed in a pQbUcatkm 
called Affaire$ ds VAngUUrr€ et dt VAmeriq^ 
ond which were very well dtme. After tbe peace 
he obtained a patent In France for the ezdiisiTe 
importation of the baik of the yellow oak for the 
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djcrft, nnd then he went to England and procured 
a MUlUar patent there, by both of which U>g«thcT 
he U Mid to huve reahzad an hicomo of eight 
hundred a year." 

The work on Guiana alluded to, was pnblished 
in b>n(l»»n in 1700 .♦ It is in the fomi of letter« 
a«MrcS'»e«l to hi* bn)tlicr fixMn River Denierary, 
in nCC, and in de<licated to Dr. Williain IMtraim, 
Fellow of the Kt>yal College of Phv^4cians in 
Lontlon. l^aninift was a ineinber of this si»ciety, 
as al.-o a Fellow of the Koyal Society. In his 
b<K»k are de-icribed the wourali poison, and other 
novelties for that time, at the countr}\ It is a 
r^'jidable account mainly of the savu;^.*4 and ani- 
mals in a pictures<ino n'^ion. In the same year 
lie i)Mbli-hed a volume in KUpjuirt of American 
Colouial Ui;:ht-, entitled Hewarka on (he Hetiew 
of the Controrerny hettr^n Grt'ti Britain and 
Mr Colon ie»^ the Jiuthor of the review in questi(»n 
beln;: William Knox, Under-Secretary of State.f 

When Bancroft went to Paris, as stated by Ad- 
ams, it was to meet Deane and render auv>i stance to 
the American cause, lie U aIm) remembered as the 
authority, with Priestley, for the story of Frank- 
lin's having worn the Court suit of "i^potted 
Manclic^ter velvet,'' in which he was dressed at 
the Privy Council meeting with Wedderburn, 
a;;ain at the signing of the treaty wiih France, 
liaucroft Wiis present at the Privy Council t^cene, 
and 8ub>e<iuenily gave an account «»f tlie whole 
affair to Williain Temple Fninklin.^ His name 
a]>i)ears occasionally in the Franklin Correspon- 
dence. 

in 1794, Bancroft pubhshed the first volume 
of a work entitled Experimental Rc»carehe» eon^ 
cerning the PhUovophy o/ Pertuauent G/lore^and 
the Unt meane of producing them hy dyeing^ calico 
printing^ &c., foMowed by a second in 1818. 

lie never returned to Auierico. His death oc- 
curred in 1821.{ 

BENJAMIN CHUBCR. 
BcxjAMix Church" was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, August 24, 1784. . lie was tlie son of a 
deacon of the same name in Dr. Byles's Church in 
Boston, and entered the Latin school of that ci:y 
in 1745. In 1764 he was graduated at Harvard. 
His first poetical production. The Choice^ a poem^ 
<[ftcr the manner <if Mr, Pon\fret^ hy a young 
Gentleman^ was composed while he was at col- 

^ Ad Efsur on |H« !?atiirv| lIHnry ofaitltnft 1q Foath AtDc-> 

wHfc iH 4V\-4i^<tiiii of ihv tlxHA'yn. \\^nmt%Mbii Ciutoiu^ uf 

writ-tf of Utrnry ai>d M.^ic:al Ob^tTaTlcrm: In KVcnl loi- 
Ww% trwn t p^ntWinia jf iW Mi-dlcal F*ruliv durlnr lili n il- 

t lUrrT^rkt <iiit tJi«i f;< vkiv of lh\* ContfnTtP^y btrlv^cti 
Gu.it Kjlinln iiid Uir C**bnli\ tn whkrii Uw Km>ni vf lu 
AiiiLiif mtv i V|M«* (Larid ifae 1 blmi^or ibr Cak-nlri lindlc-U-d, 
*pH*i ihf rrj,i, M<^^ H,f mM**rlE*l Va^i* «r>d tnthcniio ft.ts^i4\ 
tw*klcli U *:>lji.MLud A |>roria<4l f.»r lemitiMiifn* th« prt-v nt 
ttnMfiljy 4J»iMJt.^ wiib tfic Cutontrn; rt^»vir1nf Ihtir Com- 

MPit% lltmii^iv niV.i^iiircd In til,' i'4jni.ic!Li-i(ion of Uie BrllLU 

i-t'i(*UEj-.. . _. . .__ .. ...... 

OonslUa qal duit prtTa «Mitti bavlaibw. 
£l pvtdMt openm •! derideatv Vmkwt. 

FfMid.nkSXT. 

Jaott:^rint*4t•tbeTc«rmlL N««.LMid<m.tBN«wKat. 



lege.* It is smoothly written, and amoog the 
best of the many imitations of that pleasant cas- 
tle in the air. 

In thi-t poem the anthor warms with his fitvor- 
ite tastes in lxK>ks for rural and domec4lc life. 
In the fir^t he shows his attachment to the mling 
poet of the day, ** unequalled P^ipe.^ His choice 
m a wife and a country-seat is to be commended. 
With Frencau he has the honor of helping 
Campbell with n line and on idea. Noticing the 
physician Boerhoave, he writes of his death — 

At length. fatijpi*d with life, he bravely fell, 
Aud lieolth, with Boerhoave, bade the world £sre> 
well; 

which will recall the lines in the Flea<cnrcs of 
Hope, written nearly half a century later, where 

Hone for a season bade the world farewell. 
And FreeJom shriek'd as Koeciuako fell 

The coincidence is creditable to Benjanun Chnrdi 
at the age of eighteen. 

He appears to have next studied medicizie in 
London, and while in Endond married HisB 
Hannah Hill of Ross (Pope's Ro<s). He returned 
to Bo>ton, where he established him-^elf in ^e 
practice tif his profession. He contribnted one 
or two English poems to the Pietaeet Orutviatio, 
a volume of congratulatory verses in Latin, Greek, 
and English, addres!«ed to George III. on his 
accession, by members of Harvard College. In 
1705 he published 7^ Timet, a voem hy <ns Ame- 
rican^ in an anonymous pami^hiet of bisteen pa- 
ges. It was written soon after the passage of the 
htamp act, and it<i satire is cliiefly directed agunsi 
tluit measure nnd its abettors. In 1766 he wrote 
an Elegy on the death of Dr. Mayhew, which is 
characterized by much more than the ordinaxr 
vigor sutficicnt for such productions. His in- 
triMluction invoking the spirit of truth orer tht 
ashes of the dead, has sucn lines as these: — 

Great is the task and glorious is the end* 
When the clutste Muse in Virtue's eaose engage; 
TIs her^s to patronize, protect, defend. 
And hold th' exemplars to a distant agei 

Deep into times rolled by — to dart her kao. 
At tne tribunal of her lowly mind, ^ 
T arraign the oonduct of the migbtieat 
Acquit, or doom the Kimrods of manldiid 

and in 1769 An Addreet to a ProtineieU Batkam. 
By a Son <(f Liberty. Printed in {the TiproHMe 
Adminietration <if St Franeieoe/*) 1769. Like 
The Timers it is fhll of the wannest expressions 
of sympathy with the popular cause, of whidi 
the auUior was now one of the recognised leaders. 
In 1770 he examined tht body of Crispos Attodn, 
the rouhitto slain in the Boston massacre, and Us 
depo^tion appears in the narratiTe published hj 
the town. In 1778 he delivered an oratioii on 
the fourth annivert^ry of the contest in the CU 
South church, which was so densely crowded 
that the orator and moderator of the meeting, 
John Hancock, had to be Introduced throng a 
window. Publio expectation was not &t^ 
pointed, the address being rscdTed with ^^mlvei^ 
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sal ftpplanso,** and soon afler printed by request. 
It maintains its pbcc in public estimation as one 
of the be^t of the Boston MasBacre orations. In 
addition to these productions Church "wrote An 
Efcgy to the menwry of that pious and eminent 
>!errant ofJenut Chrut^ ihsJRererend Mr. George 
WhiteJUld^ on his death Scpteml»or 80, 1770, and 
was a frequent contributor of ptlitioal csAaya and 
l)opular songs to the periodicals of the day. Ho 
was chosen a member of the Massachusetts Leg^s- 
hiture and of tho Provincial Congress in 1774, 
and in the s:une year physician-general to the 
American annv. 

Church resided in an elegant mansion at Rayn- 
hnm, on Nippenickett pond, near Boston, wluch 
he had ere<'te<l aliout the year 17G8, and where 
he appears to have led an extravagant and licen- 
tious life. Want of money to support wasteful 
expenditure seems, as in the ca^s of Arnold, to 
have led to the treason whidi i^uddenly changed 
a career of honor to one of infamy. In 1774 
Churcli was found to have written parodies of 
popular songs com]x)6ed by him.<elf m favor of 
liberty, fur the Tory ji lumals. It >vas also noticed 
that his articles in defence of the American cause 
were followed by ably written answers in tlie 
goremment journals. General Gage was al)H> 
tbund to be constantly informed in relation to 
the patriot movements. Soon after the battle of 
L^zmgton in 1775 further suspicion was excited 
by a vl>it which Church made to Boston on the 
pretext of obtaining me<licines for the uho of the 
army. lib stated on his return tlmt ho was ar- 
rested on crossing the lines and taken before 
General Gage, who examined him ; but on the sub- 
sequent testimony of Deacon Caleb Davis, who 
happened to call at Gage's house at the same time, 
he appears to have visited Gage more as a iViend 
than a prisoner. The charge of treasonable con- 
dnct Mcms to be fiirther established by tlie testi- 
mony of " a gentleman who studied with ChurdH** 
who stated to Paul Revere, of Boston, a year or 
two after, that he knew for ocrtain that, a short 
time before tlio Battlo of Lexington— for lie then 



lived with him and took care of his business and 
books — ^lie had no money by him, and was much 
drove for money ; tlmt till at ouce he had several 
hundred new British guineas. 

This double dealing was soon to be closed. On 
the fifth of October of the same year SVashington 
writes to Hancock : ** I have now a pniiiAd, 
though necessary duty to perform, respecting I)r. 
Church, director-general of the hospital. About 
a week ago, Mr. Secretary "Ward of Providence, 
sent up to me one AVainwood, an inhabitant of 
Kewjwrt, with a letter directeil to M^or Cnne in 
Boston, in characters ; which he said, hnd been 
left with Wainwood some time ago, by a woman 
who was kept by Dr. Church. She had 1>efore 
pressed AVainwocnl to take her to Capt. Wallace, 
at Newport, Mr. Dudley the collector, or George 
Rowe, which he declined. She then gave him a 
letter, with a strict clargo to deliver it to citlier 
of those gentlemen. He su.«pccting some im- 
proper correspondence, kept the letter, and after 
some time opened it ; but not being able to read 
it, laid it up, where it ri-muined until he received 
an obscure letter from the woman, expressing an 
anxiety after the origimd letter. He then com- 
municated the whole matter to Mr. Ward, who 
Si>nt him up with the pa])ers to me. I immedi- 
ately secured the woman ; but for a long time bhe 
was' pnmf against ever}' threat and persuasion to 
discover the author. However, at length slie 
was brought to a confession, and named lit. 
Church. I then immediately K'cured him, and 
all his paiK'rs. r{x>n his first exAniiration, he 
readily acknowledged the letter; »aid it was de- 
signed for his brother Fleniing, and when c^ei*i- 
phered would be found to contain nothing crimi- 
nal, lie acknowledged his never having con mu- 
nieated tho corresjiondence to any ])ert(*n here 
but the girl, and made many protestations of the 
purity of his intentions. Having found a person 
capable of deciphering the letter. I, in the mean- 
thne, had all his ]'n]iers searched, but found 
nothing criminbl nm<:rg them. But it apfieAred, 
on inquiry, that a confident had been among 
tho pa]>ers before my mes^encrer arrived." 

Chunrli was convicted by the General Court, 
notwithstanding an eloouent defence made by 
himself, in whicli he endeavored to prove that 
his c«»inmunication8 to the enemy were designed 
to impress them with ^a high opinion of the 
strength of the Americans, in onler that the medi- 
tated attack might he dehiyed till the continental 
army was stn nger,^** and to obtain information 
from the royalist forces \\\M\\ he had imparted 
to the American leaders and uKd for the benefit 
of his countr}'.t He was exiK-Iled fhim the 
House of ReprcFentativee of the 8tate^ and eon- 
▼icted by a court-martial at wliiclr Washington 
presided. His sentence was referred to Congress, 
and that body reso1ve<l that he be doselv confined 
in Bomo secnre Jail in Connecticut, withont the 
use of pen, ink, and papier ; and tliat no penon 
be aJlowed to converse with him except in tha 
presence and hearing of a magistrate, or tlie sberitT 
of the county.) He was consequently imprisoned 
in Norwich Jail, but hia health iaifing, waa la- 
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Itofied in ^ar, 1776, and permitted to kav« the 
country, lie sailed fn>m Bo»ti»ii* for tlie Vfeft 
Iiididiin a vessel wliicli was novcr al^rwards 
lieanl fl*i>in. II is faiuily rccvtved a pen:>ion from 
tiio EngllAli crown. 

vmm C1IOICS— A rosx. 

If Tontliful lancy niifrlit it's Choice pvrtua. 
And act OS natural rca«on prompts it to ; 
If iiicliuation could dispose our utAte, 
A>id human will iii::;ht govern future fate; 
.'.-ncniutc from grandeur, I'd be humbly wise. 
And :ill the glitter of a court despise: 
Uni^kil'd the proud, or vicious to commend, ■ 
To cringe to in^04.cc, or fools attend; 
Within myself contcntcJ and secure. 
Above \i-liat menu ambitlou cau endure; 
Nor yot H> anxious to obtain a name. 
To blcc«l for honour ou the fields of fame ; 
Empty parade, is all ihot heroes know, 
Uulesd tttir Virtue hover in the show. 

But in the»e walls, whore IleaVn has fix'd my stay, 

Oae half of life Td wi»h to breathe away : 

Tiic fall a:id winter of each future year 

I'd hiimblv hope to spend contented here^ 

'ilid the fierce ravage of a wintry storm. 

Kind frie:ids to cheer me, moderate wiiie to warm, 

Becurely happy we'd delude the day. 

And smile the seasons cheerfully away, 

Ko needless show my modest dome should claim, 

l^eat and ge:iteel without, within Uie same: 

Decently furniaird to content and please. 

Sufficient for necessity and ease; 

Vain is the jtomp of proJigal expense. 

Frugality denotes the man of sense ; 

Jilj doors the nee ly straneer should befriend. 

And ho<pitality my board atte.id ; 

With frugal plenty be mv table spread, 

Tho»e, and those ouly, whom I love be fed : 

The meek and indigent my banquet share. 

Who love the master, and approve the fare; 

Thy m;Mlow vintnge, Lisbon I should abound, 

Pouri.ig a mirthful inspiration round;' 

While laughing Bacchus bathes withia the bowl. 

Love, mirth, and friendship swallow up the souL 

^ rd have few friends, and those by nature true. 
Sacred to fiiendship, and to virtue too; 
Tlio* but to few au intimate profest, 
IM be no foe, nor uselees to tne rest : 
Each friend be!ov*d reqnire<< a friendly cere. 
His griefs, dejections, and his late to snare ; 
For this my choice should bo to bounds eonfin'd. 
Nor with a burst of passion flood mankind. 

Above the rest, one dear selected friend. 
Kind to advise, and ciiutious to offend ; 
To malice, envy, and to pride unknown, 
Kor ajit to censure foibles, but his own ; 
Firm in religion, in his morals Just, 
Wise in discerning, and advi«ng best ; 
Leanrd without pedantry, in temi>er kind, 
Soft in his manners, happy in his mind ; 
Is there in whom these social virtues blend. 
The Muse lisps Po//to, and she calls him friend : 
To him, when flush*d with transport Td repair. 
Bis faithful bosom should my Mlace share; 



To him rd fly when s«mtows prove too grcit. 
To him discover all tlie stiugs of late: 
Ills sochil soul should all my pangs allay. 
Tune every nerve ojid charm my griefs a way. 
O how I wish to join the friendly throng. 
Elude the hours, and harmonise the song ; 
Each generous soul still teJulons to please, 
With calm good temper, and with mutual case; 
Ghid to receive and give, the keen reply, 
Kor approbation to the jest deny. 

But at a decent hour with social heart, 

In love and humour should my friends depart: ^ 

Tlien to my gtmly, M^^r rd repair, —""''^ 

And feast my mind with new refreshment there; 

There plungM in tho't my active mind ohould tread. 

Through all the hibours of the learned dead; 

Homer, great jwrent of heroick straini, 

Virgil, wjliose geniua was improved with paini; 

Horace, in whom the wit and courtier join'd, 

Ovid, the tender, amorous and refin*d; 

Keen Juvenal, who»c nll-correetiiig page, 

Lnsli'd daring vice, and sham*d an impious age; 

Expressive Lucau who politely song. 

With hum'rous Martial tickling as he stung; 

Elaborate Terence, studious where he smil'd, 

Familiar Plautus, regularly wild ; 

AVith fre4ue;it visit these X would survey. 

And read, and meditate the hours away. 

Xor these alone should on my shelves redine, ^ 
But awful Po}ie ! majestically shine, 
UnequalM bard! Who durst thy praise engage 1 
Not yet grown reverend with the rust of age; 
Sure ileav*n aloue thy art uarival*d taught, 
To think so well, so well expresa the thought; 
What villain hears tliee, but regrets the smaiii 
But tears the lurking demon from his heart! 
Virtue attends tliee with the best applansfl^ 
Conscious desert I great victor in her causei 
She faithful to thv worth, thy name shall graec^ 
Beyond all period, and beyond all space: 
Go, shine a seraph and thy notes prolong 
For angels ouly merit such a song! 



• The aathmltlcs dlfTer both ss ts the bIHh-plsee of Dr. 
Chnreb and the port from which be Iknslljr Wft Tils eoaotrr; 
B»ioa btlng »«f^WI as ths •e.ae «f both rxplolu by 9om% 
sod Newport bv olhcra. We bsvo fo»ow<^ In both ca^ tho 
nsfTstlrs of Jtr, U>rlafE, la tlis llttadrrd B<i«t4ia Omti«n. 
wUlrh k« ststrs to be deriT<^ trmn a doaondnnt of llsamdi, 
mH^MU ^ Lm& ^••*^ sad wife of WilUsm Klrkby, a 



Hail Briton's genius, Milten I deathle 

Blest with a full satiety of fame: 

Who durst attempt imjiertinence of praieef 

Or sap insidious thy eternal bays? 

For greater son^, or more exalted fiune^ 

Exceeds humanity to make, or claim. 

These to peruse, rd oft forget to dine. 

And suck refection from each mightv Hneu 

Kext Addison's great labours should be j<^n*dL^ 

Prais*d by all tongues and known to all manlriwil: 

With Littleton tlie tender and correet. 

And copious Dryden, glorious in defect; 

Kor would I leave the great and ptoot Toong- 

Divinely flr'd, and snbhme in sonk 

Next would I add the unaffected Oay, 

And gentle Waller, with his flowing lay; 

Last nature-limning Thomson should appear, 

"Who link'd eternity witliin his year. 

These for diversion, with the comie throngs 

Should raise my fimcy, and improve my aoag; 

Extend my view, *tilf opening visions voUp 

And all Pueria honts upon my souL 

But to inform the mind, and mend the heai^ 
; Great Tillot«on and Butler, Itcht impaii; 
' Sagacioas Newton, with all seience Uert^ 

And Locke, who always thought and fs—otfa htft 

Butlof lor real worth, and trvetetr^ 
ExhausUess seienee, and eitensive aH^ 
Boerhaave superior sUnds ; in whom w MmA . 
The other Bavioiv of discM'd maakiad: 
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Wh<Me skilful hand coold almost life create. 
And make us loop the very bounds of fate ; 
Death, tyraut death, beholding hu decline, 
•piat Boerhaave vould Iiis kiiigdoin undermine, 
Arm'd with his surest shafts attaek'd this foe, 
Who ]oiig eluded the re]>cated throw. 
At length fatigu'd with life, he bravely fell, 
And health with Boerhaave bade the world farewell. 
Thus 'till tlie 3car reccd**, I'd be em|>loTcd, 
Ea*e. health and friendship happily enjoy'd ; 
But whtMi the vernal sun revolves its ra)-. 
Melting hoar winter with lier rage away. 
When vocal groves a gay |>er8pective yield, 
And a new verdure spring? from field to field: 
With the first larks 1*1 to the plains retire. 
For rural pleasures are my chief desire. 

Ah doubly blest I on native verdure laid, 

AVhose fields support him, and whose arbours shade; 

In his own hermitage in peace resides, 

Fanu'd by his breeze, and slumb*ring by his tides; 

Who drinks a fragrance from paternal groves, 

Kor lives uugratcJul for tlie life he loveaw 

rd have a handsome seat not far firom town. 
The prosj>ect bciiuteous, and the t:iste my own; 
The fabrick modern, fitultless the design. 
Not large, nor yet immoderately fine; 
But neat economy my mansion Doast, 
Nor should couveuieuce be in beauty lost: 
Each part should speuk superior skill and eare. 
And all the artist be distinguished th^K^ 
On seme-small elevatuin should it stiuid. 
And a free prospect to the South command; 
Where safe from damps Td snulf the wholesome gale, 
r And life and vigour thro* the lungs inhale ; 

Eastward my moderate fields Aould wave with 

grain. 
Southward the verdure of a broad champaign ; 
Where gamesome flocks, and rampant herds might 

play, 
To the warm sunshine of the Temal day; 
Northward, a garden on a slope should lie, 
Finel^r adjusted to the nicest e3'e; 
In midst of this should stand a cherry grove, 
A breezT, blooming canopy of love I 
. Whose Dlo8som*d bouglis the tuneful choir ahonld 

cheer. 
And pour regalement on the eye and ear; 
A gay parterre the vivid box should bound. 
To waft a fragrance thro' the fields around ; 
Where blushing fruits might tempt another Eve, 
Witliout another serpent to deceiTe. 
Westward. Fd have a thickset forest crow. 
Thro* whidi the bounded sight should scarcely go ; 
\ Confusedly rude, the scenery should impart, 
>4 A view of nature unimprov'd by art— 

Rapt in the soft retreat, my anxious brcost 
Pants eager still for something unpossess'd ; 
Whence springs this sudden hope, this warm desire? 
To what enjoyment would my sool aspire I 
Tis level extend my wishes, and my care, 
Eden was tasteless 'tiU an Eve waa there: 
Almighty level I own thy powerfnl sway, 
lUsign my soul, and willingly obey. 

Grant ne, kind beav'n, the nymph ttOl Ibnn'J to 

ImpMsfonato as infante when at oaae; 
Fmt as the opening rose; her perMHi amiUl, 
ArUess as parent Eve before her fall; 
CourteoiM aa angeh, vnreserv'dly kind. 
Of modest carriage, and the chastest mind ; 
Her teroner sweet, her conversation keen. 
Not wildly gay, but aobwly eeraiit; 



Not fAlkative, nor apt to take ofTenee. 
J\ itii female softness join*d to manly sew 
Her dress and language elegantly plain, 
Not sluttish, forward, prodigal, or vain ; 
Not nroud of beauty, nor date with praiae. 
Not fond to guvern, but by choice obeys; 
True to my arms in boily and in soul. 
As the touched needle to th' attractive polei 
Caution, opposed to charms like these were vaia, 
And man would glory in the silken chain ; 
Unhke the sensual mish that bums and staina, 
But where the purest admiration reigns; 
Give me. O give me I such sui>crior love. 
Before the nectnr of the gods above ; 
Tlicn time on downy wings would steal away 
And love still be the business of the day. 

While sporting flocks in fond rotations courts 

And to the thicket |>air by pair resort; 

While tuneful birds in tender murmurings plead, 

Cliantmg Uieir amorous caroh thro' the mead; 

Link'd arm in arm we'd search the twilight grove. ; 

W here all inspires with harmony and love: / 

\ e bouglis. your friendly umbrage wide extend ! / 

Guard from rude eyes, and from Uie sun defend: 

ie wanton gul«! |>ant gently on my fair. 

Thou love-inspiring goddess meet us there I 

While soft invited, and with j««y obe/d. 

We press the herbage, and iuipi-ove the shade: 

But is tV Almiprhty ever bound to please! 

Rul'd by my wish, or studious of my easel 

^hall I determine where his frowns shall fall} 

And fence my grotto from the lot of all I 

Prostrate, his sovereign misdom I adore, 

Intreat his mercy, but I dare no more: 

No constant jo^'s mortality attend. 

But sorrows violate, and cares offend; 

Ileav'n wisely mixt our pleasures with alloy, 

And gilds our sorrows with a ray of joy ; 

Life without storms a stagnant pool appeare< 

And grows offensive with unrufiled yeara. 

An active st^ite is virtue's proMr sphere. 

To do, and sufler is our duty here: 

Foes to encounter, vices to disdain. 

Pleasures to shun, and passions to restrain; 

To fly tempUtion's ojKjn, flowW load. 

And labour to be obstiiiaUly good. 

Then, blest is he who takes a calm survey, 
Of all th* events that paint the checquery day; 
Content, that blessing nukes the balance efaiL 
And poises fortune, by the scale of heav'n. 

1*11 let no future ill my peace destroy, r 

Or cloud the aspect of a present Joy ; I 

He who directed and dispens'd the past, ' 
O'errules the present, and shall guidethelast. 
If Providence a present good has giv*n, 
I ela^ the boon in gratitude to lieav'n : 
May redgnation fortify my mtud. 
He cannot lie uiihanpy that's resign'd. 
Guard my reixwe, tliott Li>rd of all within !- 
An equal temper, ami a soul serene i 

01 teaeh me patience when opposed to wrong, 
Restrain the mad*ning heart, and curb the toogne • 
May prudenee govern, piety eontrol, ' 

All dknder, rage, and bitterness of tool : 
Peace, plenty, health and innocence be made. 
Hie blissfol tenants of my tmnqiiH thadei 
O let me not mallcioosly eomply, 
To that curst action that ahalliiiUe a dgh t 
Or cause the wretched or^ian to eomplaiiv 
Or see the widow's tears, and see in vaiii : 
Fkom a rerooneless soul O eel me lire% 
And prompt A pang for every wrKoh I tee. 



ELIZABETH FERGUBOKi 



Whatever ttation he for me d«aigii*d. 
May virtue be the mi«treM of my mind: 
M«y I ileiipido ill* abaiKlun'd and the baM, 
Tlio' opulent, or dignified with place ; 
And npurn the wretch, who, meanly lo^t to thame, 
Tiiiiiks wealth or place, a substitute for fame : 
If wii«<lom, wealth, or honour, heav'n lend. 
Tench ine tlio^e tilente happily to s|>end; 
Kor nirikc »o blc»t, as I would wi^h to liva. 
Beyond those moments Uciiv'n is pleas*d to give; 
Thon wiicn life trembles on the verge of reet^ 
Anil brings exjHinded minute:« to the test ; 
Absolve me cousoience, thou imperial power 1 
O bless me with a self-approving hour. 

ELIZABETH FERGUSON. 
EuzAnKTii, the youngest chill of Dr. Tliomas 
Gracmo, a distin^uishcil physician of Philadel- 
phia, iiud a fxran l-dau;(htor on the tnothor's side 
of Sir William Kvith, Gowrnor of Pennsylvania, 
•\vji8 bora in the year 1 73U. Her early yeara wero 
passed at Graeme Park, the country seat of her 
father, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, a 
place celebrated alike for \U cultivated beauties 
and the hospit^ilities of its host ; where she enjoyed 
the WHjiety of a num.Toua and refined circle' of 
I)er^>n'«. In her seventeenth year hhc became 
en;^aged to a youn;jf gentleman. The marria^ was 
to be celebrated after his return from a residence 
in I/)ndt»n, for the C(»mpletion of his le<rj|l studies. 
Th'j match v/tXA for une\plainv.Hl rea>ons broken 
off, an event productive of much mentd suffering 
to Miss Graeme. To divert her mind by occufia- 
tion, she comuienced and completed a translation 
of Fciieloivi Teleuiaqiie in English bUiuk verse. 
It ha) never been published, but tlie MS. has 
been deposited in the Piiiladelphia Library. She 
devoted herself so closely U> this task that her 
health was impaired, ami a voyage to Europe be- 
came necessary, as a me;ms of restoration. Iler 
motile? urged her departure not only from solici- 
tude for the daughter's health, but frtwn a strange 
wish that her mind might not be distracted from 
spiritual c.»n temptation by her daughter's presence 
at her aiuieipated s|)eedy dissolution. 

The daughter departed, and the mother died, 
as she had anticipated, during lior absence. 

Miss Graeme was accompanied in her visit to 
England by the Rev. Dr. Richani Peters, of Phi- 
ladelphia, by whom she wa^ iiitriKlnocd to many 
of the leading literary men of the day. Acciden- 
tally taking a seat at the York races, next to 
Lawrence Sterne, her remark on betting a small 
sum on one of the horses in the rear at the outset, 
that ** the race was not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong," attracted his notice, and turn- 
ing to her he re<}Uosted the honor of her acquain- 
tance. The incident was followed by a long and 
agreeable conversation. r 

She was nmch visited on her return, and a 
Joamal which she had prepared of lier travels, 
wos much sought after. She was urged to pub- 
hsh it, but declined. Her society was eagerly 
Boiight, and on Saturday eveninpis, when rfie re- 
mained at home to receive her friends, her father's 
liouso was thronged by delighted gnesta. 

One of these Saturday evening visitora was 
Mr. Hugh Henry Ferguson, a handsome young 
Sootchinan. who was so elianned by his boste.<«s, 
thaL though ten years, her Junior, be offered hga 
ais hand. He was aooepted, and in trUm inontlit 



married. They settled at Giaeme Par^^:. whidi, 
by tJie death of her father, bad become !£r^ Fer- 
guson's prujierty, where tliey i>^«ided unt3 the 
outbreak of the Revidntion m 1775; when the 
husband took the aide of the Crown, and the pair 
separated, and were not again united. Mrs. Fer- 
guson remaiined at her cottiitry K^idence, where 
slie perfonned in an unostentatJ<ms manner many 
acts of benevolence, among which are r«o(M^ed 
Uie gift of a large quantity of liiwn to the Ameri- 
can prisoners taken at the battle uf Gennantowii, 
and the gift of twenty dollars, the eighth part of 
her income at the time, to a rained merchant 
tlirown into Jail by his creditorsL She refoaed to 
ffive her name to the beneticiarT, and the good 
deed was only dii$Ci)vered by his description cf her 
person l>eing identified. 

Mrs. Fei^Uiiiou figures in the historr <^the Re- 
YoUition OS the Wrer, immediately after the 
British occupation of Philadelpliia, of an offensive 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Duche to Washington. 
The General sent tJie letter to Gmgress, and hint- 
ed to Jdrs. Ferguson, that he ^ higldy disapproved 
tlie intercoui^^e she seemed to have been carryii^ 
on, and expected it would be dlKontinned.*^ *She 
does not seem to liave profited by thi^s ^ ^® soon 
after find her mixed up in the proposil of Gorer- 
nor Jiihnsttme to olTer Joseph Reed ^ ten thoe- 
sand guineas and tlie best po^ in the government^ 
to exert his inlluenoe with Washington, and in 
other directions, ^ to settle the conte^tt,** the only 
result of which was the memorable reply of Reed 
reported b}' Mrs. Ferguson in a narrative of the 
transaction, which >he afterwards published in her 
own defence. ^^ My infloencj is but small, but 
were it as great as Governor Johnstone would in- 
sinuate, Uie king of Great Britain lu» noUiiqg 
within his gift that would tempt me.'** 

Mrs. Ferguscm's correspondence is spoken of as 
exerting a wide influence, and evidencing high 
intellectiud power. Several of her letters have 
been printed in the Port Folio. Her social influ- 
ence was also great and beneficial : nnder her 
care her nephew, John Young, when a boy of 
twelve, is said to have been strangely imbued with 
a taste for literature by being locked up for twen- 
ty-four hours for some ofifence by his aiut in her 
father*s librar}*, where he, to relieve his imprison- 
ment, took n» a book and becauie so interested in 
its contents tuat he not only iv^d other boobs un- 
der more favorable circumstances, but in due time 
made a contribution to literatare by translating 
D' Argent*s Ancient Geography. He died a lieu- 
tenant in the British armr. The oopy of his 
translation in the Philadelpma library eontains a 
tribute to his memory by Mtsl Ferguson. 

Although nearly ruined in consoquenoe of the 
war. Mrs. Ferguson steadily refused toreodveany 
of the pecuniary aid nivssed upon her by her 
friends; her simple mode of life rendering licr ia- 
dci)endont She took much interest in theology; 
and to impress the Bible mors firmly on her me- 
mor}', transcribed its entire contents. 

During the lattor |)art of her lifis, she soffersd 
severe pain from sickness, ^le died on the twen- 
tr-third day of Februar}*, 1801, at the bouse of a 
Quaker, Seneoa Lukeas near Grsene Fkric, and 
was interred, in acoordanes with her preTioas^ 

• Lifc «r JsMph BMd, If ▼■. & BiO. L Mt 
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expresseil request, beside her parents in the grave- 
yard of Clmst Ghurcli, Philadelphia.* 

Tlie pocins of Evuim contain a jiocticd corres- 
pondence between Miss Grauine, under tlie name 
of Laura, and himself, growing out of a passage in 
Po|)e, which presents a p]en5^ant j^pccinien <»f the 
lad3'''8 early versifieation. We cxtrnct the whole, 
09 the individual portions mutiiaHy illn^trnte each 
other ; and the Rev. Katlmniel Evans l)eing but 
a few 3'oars the lady's junior, is soon to bo in due 
course presented to' the reader. 

•OMS UKB OVT or ML POPB*8 ELOISB TO ABBLAHX 

How ha]>py is the blameless veBtals lot t 
The wtirldVorgcttiiig, by the world forgot; 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind ; 
Each pra^'er Accepted and euch wish re^ign'd: 
Labour and rest, (hat equal jYei-iods keep; 
Obedient slumbers, that cun wake and weep; 
Desiires composM, affections ever even ; 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heaven. 
Grace shineit around her with serenest beams^ 
And whij^iVring angels prompt her golden dreams 
For her the sjkiusc prepares tlie bridal ring. 
For her white virgins hymeneals sing ; 
For her th* unfading ro^e of ]-:den blooms. 
And wings of sernnhs shed divine perfumes; 
To sounds of heav nly harps she dies awuy, 
And melts in visions of eternal day. 

▲ TAMOiar ox niK roK£Goi?(o U2«ics bt x ladt Assmnio tsb 

XAME or LACBA. 

How happy is the country Parson's lot? 
Forgetting Bukop», as by thnn forgot; 
Tranquil of spirit, with nn easy mind, 
To all his Vcniri^s votes he nits resign*d : 
Of manners gentle, and of temper even, 
He Jogs his flocks, with easy pnce. to heaven. 
In Greek and Latin, pious books he kee])s; 
And,while his clerk sings psalms, he — sMur.dly sleepa 
His garden fronts the sun s sweet orient beams, 
And fat church-wnrdens prompt his eolden dreanuk 
Tlie earliest fruit, in his fair orchard, blooms; 
And cleanly pij>es pour out tobaeco*s fumesi 
From rustic bndegs'oom oft he take^ the ring ; 
And hears the milk-maid plointive ballads sing. 
Back-gommon cheats whole winter nights away. 
And Pilgrim's Progress helps a rainy day. 

N. B. The tomnlnf; Parody Acessionsd tb« following e|^»- 
tolary eootsst, and poi'tJcsl JtaUUrif, b«tw«eo oar Autbor sad 
Xonra. 

MM mniM TO i.AvmA, 03C aca fabodt. 
I lately saw, no matter where, 
A parody by Laura fair ; 
III which beyond dispute, *tb elear, 
Bhe means her countiT friend to jeer; 
For, well she knows, ner pleasing lay^ 
ni'hcther they banter me or praise, 
whatever merry mood they Ukt) 
Are welcome for their authoi's saEei 

Tobacco vile, I never sinoak, 

glio' Laura loves her fHend to Joke) 
or leave my flock all in the huneli, * 
By being lullaby*d in churoh ; 
But, ehaiiffe tlio word from elerk to priert. 
Perhaps I lull my sheep to rest 

As for the table of Backwyamiiioii, 
Tb for beyond tlie reach ef Damon i 
But, place right ^ofNtnofi on a table. 
And tlien to play a kidls— Ptai able 

■ ■ »■■ - .. .I.... 

• The PMiMISk 4«oCed la IfaHSfd^ NaMgrhHds BaiMsr, 
ilLIN. 



•* How happif U my lot^ ywi say, 
Because from BiMhojtM far away I 
Happy i ain, I'll not deny. 
But then it is when you are nigh; 
Or gently rushes o*er my niiud 
Th* idea of tlie nymph refiii'd ; 
In whom each gnicc and virtue meet^ 
Tliat render woman-kind complete; 
Tlie sense, tlie ta.>te, tlie lovely mien 
Of Stclia, priile of Patrick' • JDtan, 

O Laura ! when I think of this. 
And enll you friend — 'tis greater bliss, 
Tlion all the **/<!/ church -u-arden^ §chcmef/* 
Which rarely •* protnjtt m^ golden drtams,^ 
Yet, if the luip)>ine;>s, fair maid, 
Tliut sooths nie in the silent shade. 
Should, in your eye, np|»ear too great. 
Come, take' it all — and thare my fate! 

LArBAlS Axsvn. 
Lauba to DamoM health doth send. 
And thus ssilutcs her saucy fiiend. 

Because vou would exert your wit. 
You take the cap i:e*cr made to fit ; 
And then your uprightly verse display. 
To prove me out in every way — 
But ni proceed, nor care one'farthing ; 
Nor shall you make me ^ue for pardon, 
Kor once recant what I nsferted, 
Tlio* froui uiy pen in haste it flirted. 

Truly, becou*e you do inherit 
Some portion of the Dean 9 queer spirit. 
You want to prove, in wondrous haste. 
That Laura too has Sulla** teste; 
As if it must directly follow. 
Since you are favouVd by Apollo, 
Tliat lie \iU ehoicej^t gifts nmst send. 
To evV}* scribbling female friend. 
I tluiuk you, sir — you're wond'rous kind! 
But think nie nut bO vaiu or blind. 
As to believe the pretty things. 
Your muse, with ease, at Laura flingiL 

Tis true, tlie moments 1 beguird. 
And at a count ry par tm sniird ; 
Unhappy iiic ! who ne'er eonid dream. 
That you should think yourself the theme; 
Unless my inuse, thro' rank ill-nature^ 
Had turn d what follows into satyr— 

" A manner frank and debonnair, 
A heart that's open and sincere. 
Plain sense, stript of pedantic rules, 
And formal preeei)ts, hateh'd in schools; 
Firm honesty without parade. 
Simplicity in truth arniy'd ; 
A sprightly vein of humour too^ 
Known only by a favooi^d few.* 

Had Madam J/ms^, in spleen or spi^t« 
Ploe'd all X\\09^ graces in a light, 
To make us lau^h, more than admire- 
Then Damon might have taken ilr^ 
And said—Vis pati J&a^uU and cUmr^ 
I meant my eomnfry frtend to Jeer* 

Yet, e*er I close allow me time^ 
But Just to add anotlier rhyme. 
Since I esteem jour bliss so frral. 
In penance yoQ will ebuse a mate. 
And tell me — ^ I may share yoar fatal* 
Tha seheme is good, I must confMi^ 
If you hare bibs, to makeii leml 
Tet take a hint, before roMlv'a. 
And in the irapa^ny chain iNV«T*4 
VUla yonthfol joys aromid y«« sUm^ 
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HnaU not to bend at HyiMo's thriae ; 
Let friendship, g«irrous frieudsliip^ h% 
The bond to fetter you and me, 
Vtttal, Platonic — what you will. 
So virtue reigns iritli freedom stilL 
But if, in lUiitrlmoiiittl nooiM, 
You m'lst be bound — and have a spouae; 
The fuitiiful rib tliat heav*u »hall «ond, 
rii fondly greet, and call her friend. 

TO LArKA ; IX BCPLT TO Tus xmtwx, 
LwRA, for once excuse, I pray, 
Tlio pertiie8<9 of a rural Xaji 
And 1 will ue*er again oi&nd. 
Or need the name of «aii«y friend ; 

Stella, (for now I see it clearly, 
Who loves a little misehief dearly) 
Resolv*d to carry a gay flirce on. 
Told me 1 was the country parson. 
Described in your melodious strain: 
To which 1 now return again. 

I, like my namc^nke without* guile, . 
Thouglit in my turn that I might sinile. 
Bo svis'd my pen, in a brisk sully, 
I>ctermiu'd to pay oif the tally ; 
An.l, in a fit of warm regard^ 
Propt a few wonls — qniu off my guard; 
For whii'h 1 Lntira's mercy crave. 
And shall reumin her humble slavc*^ 
She's plensM to say, that ** I inherit, 
Borne portion of the Deans queer tpiriC 
If uugut in me wa4 ever seen. 
Kc«erabling Patrick's boasted Dean: 
It was his faults, I fear — ^rauk pride. 
Which, for my life, I ca*iitot hide. 
And one less vain than Swiftr— or ine, 
Miglit e*en both proud and Maueg be. 
When such fine things of him are said 
By Lfturn, tlie harmonious maid; 
Yet still her compliments I fear. 
Are only sent her friend to jeer. 
Or sugar o>r a little smart. 
And close the bleedings of a heart — 
Thus, without cause, when children cry. 
And put tlieir finger in their eye. 
Kind mamma gives tliem aught that*t lianJy, 
Cakes, marmalade, or sugOTHAudy. 

Fair Laum htnta — the hint I take^ 
And honour for its mi:>tress' sake-— 
\^et when great Cupid is incKn'd, 
To fix his empire oer my inind, 
A nlkm eord, no ** dragging ehain," 
Shall lead me to his sacred fime; 
For none, I trust, shall e'er discover. 
In me ausht like the whimp'ring lorer : 
The fault ring voice, the sigh of car«, 
Tlie Inneuid Took, the dying air. 
When abject thik« behaves the mute, 
May I kind Laura't friendship lose, 
Tliut fHendship which I dear«r hold, 
Tban silver heajia or shining gold. 

And now, farewell I— may evVy hour 



vr w vno rvwai naie ineuna: 
May eonstant Joys before her rlM^ 
TOi; for low earth, ih* gains ti^eddeat 



JAMES ALLEN. 
James Allsx, tlie son uf a we:dtbT merchant of 
Ikteitoii^ was boni in tliat city, Jaly 24th, 1789. 
lie entereil Uarvard College, but owing to his in> 
dolent habits and a supjK)^ want of orthodoxy, 
left tiie institution at the end of tlie third vear of 
his course. He resided, after thi^s in boston, 
occasionally amusing himself by writing essays or 
versos, but witliont any serious devotion to literary 
or profes^onal pursuits. He died, a bachelor, in 
1808. 

The publication of his chief prodncdon, Xtnet 
on tlU M*i*sitcrty U due more to accident tliaa 
design. It was written at tlie request of Dr. War- 
ren, to acconioany Uie oration on the ssine sab- 
Ject, which tne doctor had been appointed to 
deliver. The poem wai submitted to the com- 
mittee having the matter in hand, who decided 
tliat it should be printed with the oration, but 
afterwards owing to suspidons &< to the writer^ 
political faitli, it was sunpressed. Allen, with Ins 
usual indolence, gave nimself no trouble about 
the matter, but his frieiid:s indignant at the treat- 
ment the ]3oet had received, procured a copy 
fnnn him, and publislicd it, imth extracts from 
The Retraspeety another i>oem by the same hand, 
which they accompnnietl by a oomnientaiy 1^ 
themselves, exhibiting the author's pdidcal sound- 
ness and iK>etical merits.* 

Allen also wrote a patriotic epio, entitled 
Bunker Uill^ but after making arrangements fT 
ltd publiciition, was too listle.'is to proceed further, 
and tlie manuscript is now supposed to be loat. 
These, with the exi^ption ci a few slight maga- 
zine pieces, form the whole of his writings. 

nOM TUB rOBM OV IKS HASBACn. 

From realms of bondage, and a tyrant's reigOy 
Our godlike fathers bore no slavish chtun. 
To Pnaradi*s face the inspired patriarchs ttoo^ 
To seal their virtue, with a martyr*s Uood; 
But lives so precious, such a sacred seed, 
Tlie source of empires, heaven's hirii will decreed; 
He snntch*d the saints from Pharaoh's impioas hand. 
And bid his chosen seek this distaint lana : 
Tlius to these climes the illustrious exiles ned, 
T was freedom prompted, and the Godhead led. 
Eternal woods the vii^gin soil defaced, 
A dreary desert, and a howling waste; 
The haunt of tribes no pity taught to spare. 
And tliey opposed them with remoraeless war. 
But he:iTen's right arm led forth the laithful tnun. 
The guardian (^hend swept the intidioas plain. 
Till Sie scour'd tliieket amicable stood, 
Kor dastard ambush treneVd the dusky wood: 
Our sires then eam'd no more precarious bread, 
Kor *midst idarms their frugal meals were sprBad. 
Fair boding hopes inured their hands to toil. 
And patriot virtue nursed the thriving soil. 
Nor scarce two ages have tlieir periods ma. 
Since o'er their eultnro smiled the genial smi; 
And now what states extend their uur domain^ 
0*er fleecy mountains, and luxuriant nlaina I 
Where happy millions their own ilelus poases^ 
No tyrant awes them, and no lords opprais; 
The nand of rule, divine discretion niides. 
And white-robed virtue o*er her path p c ss id s^ 
Each policed order venerates the laws^ 
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And each, ingeniioiii, speaks in freedom^ eaai«; 
I7ot Spartan spirit, Dor the Koinnn nnme. 
The p:itriot*s pride, shnll rival those in fome; 
Here all the sweeta that sociiil life can know, 
From the full fount of civil sapience flow ; 
Here golden Ceres clothes th* autuniital plain, 
And art*s fair empress holds her new domain ; 
Here angel Science spreads her lucid wing, ^ 
And bark, how sM-eet the new-born muses siiiff ; 
Here generous Commerce spreads her liberal hand. 
And scatters foreign blessings round the land. 
Shall meagre mammon, or proud lust of sway. 
Reverse thc^e scenes — will heaven permit the day t 
Shall in this era all our hopes expire. 
And weeping freedom from her fanes retire f 
Here shall the tyrant still our peace pursue, 
From the pain*d eyebrow drink the vital dew} 
Kot nature's barrier wards our father's foe, 
8eaa roll in vain, and boundless oceans flow, 

6T. 6E0BGE TUCEEB. 
Judge Tucker, of Virgini.i, w.is bom in the 
island of Bennnda, Jnne 29, 1752 O. 8^ went 
to Cidlege at William and Mary, in Williamsburg, 
and in 1778 married Mrs. Randolph, the mother 
of John Randolph of Roanoke. He became 




Jndge of the Court of Appeals in 1803, on the 
death of Edmund Pendleton, lie published an 
essav on the question. How far the Common Law 
of £ngland is the Common Law of the United 
States ; a treatise on Slavery, in 1796 ; a letter on 
the Alien and Se<lition Laws, 1799, and an anno- 
tated edition of Blackstone. He died in Nelson 
county, Virginia, in Norember, 1827. He was a 
man of literary taste, great amiability, and 
tlioxx>ugh iMtriotism in the revolutionary struggle. 
These fugitive stanzas, attributed to his pen, are 
mndi admired: — 



Dap of my youth, ye have glided away; 
Hun of my youth, ye are frosted and gney; 
Kres cf my youth, vour keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my 3*onth, ye are ftirrowed all o'er ; 
Strength of my youth, all your vig^r is gone ; 
Thoughta of my youth, your gay visions are flown. 

Days of my youth, I wish not your rceall; 
Hairs of my youth, Fm content ye should faU : 
Eyes of my youth, you much evd have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears have you been; 
Thoughta of my youth, ye have led me astray: 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay. 

DajB of my age, ye will shortly be nast; 
Pama of my age, yet awhile ye can last ; 
Joya of ny age, in true wisdom delight: 
^ea of my age, be religion your light; 
Tuougfats of my aae, dread ye not the cold tod; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed oa your Ood. 

KUAt BODDDIOT, 

£u Aft BoFPiNOT. of one of the nnmeroos nngoe* 
Aol famllieft whlcD, taking reAige in America wmi 



persecutions in France, made its return in patri- 
otic etforts when America was to be defended, 
was born in Philadelphia, May 2d, 1740. He 
studied law with Richard Stockton, and his first 
wife was a aster of that d]stingui^hcd statesman. 
He married, afterwards, a lady of New York, of 
the Bcckman family, who survived him. 

Boudinot be<'aine distinguished as a member of 
Congress, of which body he was President in 1782, 
and wfis rewarded by Washington with the aj:- 
IK>intraent of Director of the Mint, as the succes- 
sor of Rittenhouse, in 1796. He was the first pre- 
sident of the American Dible Strict}', on its crea- 
tion in 1816. He took great interest in the cause 
of missions, i)articularlv with refeitnce to the In- 
dians, the question of whose descent he endeavored 
to solve in his elaborate volume, A Star in the 
West ; or a humhle attempt t4f diseater tht long 
lost ten tribes ^ Israel^ preparatory to their 
return to their heloted city^ Jerusalem, This he 
publi^ihed at Trenton, in >iew Jersey, in 1816. It 
13 a curious work, which disjilnys considerable 
diligence in the collection of facts mid conjectures, 
and is written with an unatfected tone of sincerity, 
The writer evidently regarded the work as a 
relipous duty. From his study of tlie sacred 
writing?, his own observations of the Indian 
character, and the writings of Adair (who had 
taken this view), C<»lden, Brainerd, and others 
fumi>hing facts exhibiting similarity of customs, 
ho establii^hed himself in the conclusion that the 
American Indians were the descendants of the 
lo^t tribes. 

He also published, in 1790, The Ago of JRerO" 
lation ; or tne Age of Reason an Age of Infdelity ; 
an oration before the Society of Cincinnati, 1793 ; 
and The Second Advent of the Messiah^ 1815. 
He was generous and public-s]>irited, giving the 
Bible Society on one occa-'ion ten thousand dol- 
lar^ and founding in his lifetime a costly cabinet 
of natural histi»ry at Princeton. He left nu- 
merous liberal legacies at his death, for charitable 



THEODORIC BLAND. BICUAfiD BUUHX 
Col. TiiEODORio Bulxd wan of an old Virginia 
family, and the uncle of John Randolph. He was 
bom in 1742. He was educated in Great Britain, 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, at a school to which 
Richard Henty Lee had been sent, and at £dir.- 

buiigh, where he received his Doctor's degree. In 
1764 or ^6. he returned to America, and nroctised 
medicine m Yircinia. At tlie outbreak of the 
Revolution he celebrated the Battle of Lexington, 
in some verses, and took part in the struggle as • 
captain of Vir^nia cavalry. CoL Bhuid was 
present at the Battle of Braudvwinek and ei\}oyed 
tlie respect and confidence or Wasidngton, who 
frequently corresponded with bim. He was • 
member of Congress from 1779 to 178S, and was 
again elected to the new CongresiL in attendance 
tt|jon which, at New York, he dieu Jane 1, 1790. 
Col. Bland held a ourros|xmdcnoo with th« 
leading actors of the Revolution^ wliioh lie pre> 
scr\*cd with tu% hut whioh was exposed to tho 
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dii<Aster of two flr«v TTImt cfleA]i6d thoae ii\]uriM 
>VA4 nearlv lost bj* negligeiioe, • negro inan on 
one (K*cA<ion ofTenng egg:i for sale In a basket 
lined witli the manu-^criptd of Washinffton. picked 
fmin the daina^l remnants of tlie coTlectiou in a 
collar. John lUndolph in vain endeavored to 
pot posM^<sion of the papers The remnants were 
at la^t s<.^iired l»y a Virginia gentleman of anti- 

aiiarian t4i-*tes Mr. Charlos Campbell, by whom 
lOY Avcro published as The Blatkd Papery in 
1840 and 1843 .♦ 

Mr. CainphoH ha-^ pre5K'rvcd in his memoir por- 
tion< of the vcrso^s the manuscript of wliich was 
oon>idcrably broken. This is the close : — 

8hnU Brnii«wick*s line, exnlted high. 
And fivcly placed on Britain's Uirone* 

Boo hiiplMi frcc>lom prontratc lie, 
Aud trampled ou by Brunswick's son. 

Y* nobles great, yt barons bold, 

Rcinenihor glorioiM Knnnymede, 
Your ancc^tons nor bought nor sold. 

Stood re.^dy for tlicir rights to bleed. 

Then spnrn the proffered bribe with tcom — 
The chartcrcl rights your sires have won 

Purely tran<imit to tho»e unborn- 
Let not the sire [enslave] the son. 

Your brothers free in distant elimea. 

With noble ar«lor on yon call. 
Prepared to meet t'^nipe^tuons timcft, 

And prop the fabric ere it falL 

The collection in one of the mo^t interesting 
inemorinls of our Uovi»lurio:mry History, with it* 
nt»tices of old Vir^rinia inannersi, and the public 
events of the time;*. Besides Col. Blaud^s own 
K'tters the corrc<pondonce includes letters of 
lloury St. George Tucker, Arthur Lee, Jefteraon, 
and others. 

Col. Theodoric Bland is not to be oonfonndod 
with his iiartial contoiuiwrary, Richard BLiml, 

" the Virginia Antiqunry," who bore a prominent 
part n-^ a |K>litical writer in the Revolution. lie 
puhlishe<l in 1767, An Inquiry into the Bights 
ilf the British Coloniee^ after the House of Bur- 
gesses had declared the indeiiendence ctf the 
pwple of Virginia of the Parliament of Great 
Britain in matters of taxation.! Wirt, in a note 
to the Life of Patrick Henrr, commemorates him 
as "one of the mot«t enlightened men in tlie 
eolony ; a man of finished edncation, and of the 
most unbending habits of apidication. His per- 
fect mastery of every fact connected with the 
settlement and progress of the colony, had given 
him the name of the Virginia Antiquary. He 
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was a politician of the first daaii a profomd 
h^^ieian, and was also considered as the fint 
writer in the colony-.** He died in 1778^ 

VATHAKIEL STASiL 

Nathaxiel Evans was bom in Philadelphia, 

June 8, 1742. He was edncated at the Academy 
of that city, and tlien apprenticed to a merchant. 
At the expiration of his indentures he entered 
the college, which had in the meantime been 
established. At the Commencement in 1765 he 
receivctl the degree of Master of Arts, altlioogh 
he had not taken that of Bachelor, in conseqoence 
of the intemiption in his studies. He immedi- 
ately after left for England, for the iKtrpow of 
being onlained, and retumoil in December of the 
sanie year, having pa.'i<«ed a hi^y sucoevfid ex* 
aminnVKm a< one of the misaonaries of the So- 
ciety for Pn»pagating tlie Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and* was Rationed in Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, where he remained, occunied with the 
duties of his profession, nntil his death, October 
29, 1767. 

One of his fellow-^^sengers on his rctnra voy- 
age from England was Miss Elizabeth Graeme, 
afterwards Mrs. Ferguson. The acquaintance 
formed on shipboard ripened into a friendship 
which was only interrupted by his death. Seve- 
ral of his iioetiis are addressed to her a<( Laura; 
the title of his Ode teritten at G me Parh^ 

\ shows that he visited at her fatnily conntry-$eat; 
and the Rev. Dr. Smith acknowledges her aid in 
the pre|)amtion of the collection of her friend^ 
iioenis,* which he published, Mrith a brief memoir, 
m 1772. This volume contains, in addition to 
the pieces alre:idy mentioned, and a* brief poeti- 
cal correspondence between Lanra and lunisel( a 
few fugitive verses on contemporary toiM<% in- 
dnding an Ode to the Memory of General Wolft^ 
and a similar composition on the Peaee^ with an 
Imitation of Horace addressed to Thomas God- 
frey, and an Elegy to the memory oi the same 
friend, with ])antplira<te8 c^ a few of the P«afani| 
and two or three ]la<^>rals. One of his poem^ b 
addressed to Benjamin Franklin^ Etg^ LLJ)^ 
occa<iom-d by hearing him pla^ on the liarmonica. 
His verses* are smoothly written in the taste of 
the perifNl, hut do not po«ess high literary merit 
Tlie lines which we select are a rendon of a Latin 

' poem, al^ by tlie author, addressed to a friend. 

▲D eeuaunm LAeoBun^ kk 

Caseos piognis, pyra, mala, neetar 
Te maueut meeam, Gulielme, sextam 
Occidens quum Sol properabit boram 
Azefugael. 

Diligit pallos nitidaDHpie nidimi 

Uxor, at teenm gradiatnr aodaz: 

Filio quisqoam aee erit veaiisto 

Gimtior 

Risiis et mnio comitentiir afanay 
InimeeDS ct te Jocus ct leporcs: 
Linqne sed eiira% et anara vita 
Lanqne 
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Ilane moram nigii tapiens fatuiii 
Pouito : quamvis viridem senecUin 
Caatiu arccto, remorare \itm 

Gaudia blandtt. 

yiv« nunc: »tai fiigit impotentU 
Fluiniiiis ritu, vcilucriAve veati : 
VU fttitit uuUn, et revocaTit lioras 

Nulla volantctb 

Uinbra ecu pulvis fumiv, aut inania 
Fuiiius, ct nostrum remaiicbit olim 
Nil uUi virtus, mouuueuta encra 

Iiigeuiiqaai 

TO ▼tLUAM LAUVCB, P.F. 

Pean, npples, chcc«c, dear Will, and wlue. 
If thou vilt grace mine house, are thiue 

(For these are in my nowV). 
When the la.*t ray of yon bright ron, 
bliall round iU whirling axle ran. 

And hasten the fvixth hour. 

Tliy wife delights in her nent home 
And babes b.t let her boldly come, 

Provided i?he'i at leisure. 
Tliy beauteous boy shall also find, 
Although unask'd, a welcome kind. 

And be receiv*d with pleasure. 

And with thee hnste the virgin Muse, 
And jest that laughter shall diffuse. 

And mirth that eheers the soul: 
Banish afar eorroding eare. 
Severity with gloomy air. 

That might our joys control. 

Mora wisely thou procrastinate 
Tlicse evils to a wrinkled state. 

When life's no more inviting: 
E'er age eonje« on, while yet thy blood 
Flows in a sprightly vig'rows flood. 

Be cheerful and delighting. 

Live I live, my Will, for now's the day ; 
Time, like a current, glides away. 

Or th* evanescent wind ; 
Unstaid by stout Herculean force, 
Nought can protract its rapid course. 

And fleeting momenta bind. 

Shadows we are, or empty dust. 
And vapor-like dissolve we must^ 

Nor are wc more secure ; 
Nought can escape the dreary pit 
But virtue and immortal wit, 

Wliich endlen shall endura 

WnXlAM IlEKllT DEATTO!^. 
Tnis eminent pcditical leader was b>m in Sonth 
Carolina in 1742. IIo wna educated in England, 
nt Westminster School niid at the UnivcrMty of 
Oxford. Ho was appointed in 1771 Privy Coun- 
cillor fur the Province, and in 1774 Araistant 
Jadgo ; distingnishing himself by his maintenance 
of the rights of the colonists. i)n the eve of the 
meeting f>f the Continental Congresa he jiublished 
8 pamphlet nnder the signature of ** freeman,'* 
In whiih lie marked out the line to l»e ptirsuecl, 
and submitted a *^bill of American rights.** In 
oonsvK)ucnce of this publiniti«)ti he lost his place 
in the colonUd Judiciary. In 1775 ho liecamo 
president of tlie Provincial Congncs, and wassof^n 
appointed by that botly adcf Ju'^lco of tlie Co- 
lony, wlien he delivered his celebrated political 
diargtt to tlio Gmud Juiy of CliarkiUini April 



28, 1 776, on the Kecessity of Tndependenoe. It is 
one of the masterly state iMii>ers of the Revolu- 
tion.* Its enumeration of royal grievances gave 
soinetliing more than a hint to Jetlers^on for his 
dratY of the Declaration of Independence. The 
address was an iis!jerti(»n of tlie rights of tlie 
people of South Carolina in forming the admi- 
nistration umlor Avliich he acted. Its language 
was direct, and iti« line of argument Ug:d and con- 
vincing. " I proceed to lav before yt»u,'* said he, 
'' the principal causes letulin^ to the late revola- 
tion of our government, tlic law upon the i»oiut« 
and the benetits ret'ulting from tlisa happy and 
necessary et^uUdishmeiit. The im|K»rtame of tlie 
transaction deserves such a rtaU-incnt, the occa- 
sion deiuandrs And our future wellurc re<]iiireH it. 
I will expound to you the constitution of your 
country." lie thus directly states the precedent 
of the revoluiionary course wlncli had been pur- 
sued:— 

The hoive of Bniniswick was yet scarcely settled 
in the liriti;h throi;e, to which it had been ctdledby 
a free people, when in tlie year 171'.S our aiice^tors 
ia this eoiH.trr, finding that the goverr.roent of the 
lords p«»pric:ur8 operated to their ruin, exercised 
the rights trau.«initted to them by their forefathers 
of Kiigland; a..d ensting olf the pieprietary author- 
ity, called ujHia the Inuiseof Brui.swick to rule over 
them — a house e<evi.ted to royal dominion, for no 
other [mqH»»e than to preserve to a peo|1e their 
unalieiir.ble rights Ihe Ki: g accepted the invita- 
tion ; a!;d thenby tiidii'putably admitted the legality 
of ihnt revolution. And, in'so doitg, by his own 
act, he vested in them our forefntliers, and in us their 
posterity, a clear riglit to eflcet another revolution, 
if ever the g<3vernineiit of the hou.^ of Bruitswiek 
should oi»er;*te to the ruin of the people, fcfo the 
excellent Uonian EmiH-ror Trajan deiiveretl a sword 
to Saburanui^. his captain of the I'rotorian guard, 
with this adiiiired se:.teiice, ** Keeeive this sword, 
and use it to defecd me if I govern well, but against 
me if I behave ilL" 

He then procee<ls to draw out the legal a^ra- 
ment of the Hevolution of 1CS8, and closes with a 
renew tif the conditions of acconunodation with 
Englrind, wbidi he summed up in this vigorooa 
phrase: — 

In short, I think it my duty to^ declare in the 
awful seat of juMice, and before Almighty God, that, 
in my opiniou, the Americans can have iio safety but 
by the Divine favor, their own virtue, and Uieir 
being so prudent as noi to Uare it in ike power of 
their British ruter* to injury theut. Indeed lJ»e ruin- 
ous and dea«lly it Juries received o:i our bide, and 
the jealouricA entertained, and which, iu tlie nature 
of things, most daily increase against us on the 
other; demor.Mmte to a mind, in the least given to 
reflection u|K>n the rise and fall of empires, tha* true 
reeoncilcmeat i.ever can exist betwe<*n Great Britain 
and America, tlte latter being in subjection to the 
former. Tlie Ahr.ightv created America t«> be ii>de> 
pendent of ]!ri:ain. Let us beware of the iutpietj 
of being bac kwnrd to act as instruments in the aI- 
niighty hai d, now extended to aeeotnplirh hie pttl^ 
pose ; and by the eoimdetion of wliich alone, Ame- 
rica, in the nature of human aflain, can be soeure 
against the craft and insidious designs of her ene> 
mics who tlunk her pro^rity and power already 

• It Is ttieiittMM4 by rslnela (he tkM aaaiber eftke OMk 
M ** oTUm ant nak la Amerkik** 
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hy far too (rreftt In ft woM onr piety and political 
•afely are to blendetl. that, to reiu««*onr labort in 
tins divine work is to rcftuo to be a groat, a free, a 
pIoui>, and a happy people. 

And now. liavin); Icit tlie important alternative, 
political happiiic^ or wrotciioiliieM, under God, in a 
great dcj^'C in your own hand.^; 1 pray the Su- 
premo Arl>iter of the affuira of m<*n, to to direct yottr 
jutlgroent, as th.-it vou mny act agreeably to \vhat 
•ecms to be hU will, rcvonh^d in his niiraeuloui 
works ia l>chalf of America, bleeding at tlie altar of 
liberty. 

Drayton nlso published a pninphlet in opposi- 
tion to Lord llowc*a plan of rociMiciliation with 
the mother ci»iintry. in 1777 he was made Pre- 
Hdcnt of S<»uth Carolina, nnd tlie next year to<»k 
))is seat in the Couthkntal Con^rre^^ at Philadel- 
phia; and while coniu-ctctl wiih this IxmIv, died 
siuMenly in th.jt city at the enrly aj^e of diirty- 
HX.* In addition to his |M>litieiil pamphlets be 
premnnl a larpe b<Mly of m.iteriaU tor a liist(»ry 
of the Anu'riran Revolution, which were put into 
sljajK.- by his son John Drayton und published in 
two vohimes in 1821.t John Dniyt^m had pren- 
ously published, in 180*2, an JfUtorical View of 
South Carolina, lie died in CIiarK'hton in 1822 
at the npe of sixty, holding the ullice of DiMtrict 
Judge of the Tniied State<«. 

THOMAS JEFFERSOJf, 

TuE author of the Declaration of Independence, 
wa.^ born on hU taher'n estate at Sha«lweU, 
Albemarle rouuty, V'riT?»i»-i. ii» tht' iioi;rhlK»rhoo<l 
of Mouticcllo, Ajiril 2, 1743. On the father » 
side hia ancc-try was Welsh, "from near the 
mountain of Snowdi^n," Ik? noti(\» in bis Auto- 
bi«>gr:ipliy, and adds*, ** tlie hij^hcst in Great Bri- 
tain." His RHindfatlier, who was settled in Vir- 
jrinia, left three kous of whom the young^-st, 
Peter, married Jane li^mdolpli of GiKKjhlmd in 
the state, and of Scottish dexent. Of eight chil- 
dren by this inarriajro ThoMia< wa^ the first bom. 
The father was a man of **a Ktnnig mind and 
foun«l judgment, and eager after infonnation,'* as 
his son afterwards desirilxMl liim, whoso neglected 
education in youth did not prevent bis accom- 
plishing himscir sufficiently to Ih; emplovedona 
boundary »*urvey between Virginia and North 
Can»lina, and making the first actual map of the 
state on reoonl. He died when his son was in 
his hfteenth ye,ir, having placed him on the track 
ofa liberal educjition—imder the Instmction of 
Air. Douglass a clergyman from Scotland, who 
taught him French with the elements of Greek 
and Latin. On the death of his father, he was 
educated bv the Reverend Mr. Maiirv, "a coiTect 
cinssical scholar," for two years when in 1700 ho 
entered William and Mary College, where he also 
remained two years. At tlie college his intellee- 
tua^ habits wore greatly fonnod by the lectures 
and personal friendship of Dr. William Small, Uie 
Professor of P iilosoidiy fnan Scotlind, a man of 
an active and hbcral mind, who had a liappy art 
or communicating his infoniiiition on science, 
ctliios, and the bolle«-lettnf. "Tliia aonnointanoe- 
•liifS says Jetferson, looking biick to tliese early 
years, when ho ooinmencod his Autobiography at 



the age of scventy-fieven, •*wat ror great good 
fortune, and prolmbly fixed tlie«!e$tiniefiof my life." 
The I*r«»fej*s4>r introduced him t*t George Wythe, 
the able hiwyer and |Nitriot, with wlMim he ntndied 
law. The Aut«>bi4»graphy recalls the pariie tar* 
ret which these three friends fonned, m compaoj 
with Governor Fauiiuier at his table, where coo- 
versittion never lMcke<l intelligeuce. Small f«- 
turiied i«» Sc(»tland in 1762. 

Jeflkrson has left tlic warmest acknowled^ 
ments in hi** Corres)Kindencc and Autobiography, 
of his obligations to Wythe, who W him into 
bu<iness at the bar, and lived for forty years hia 
friend.* 

At the age of twenty-«six, he entered pnbltclife 
as meinlH-r of the legislature from his native 
count v. In 1 772 he inarrietl a widow ladv of the 
ng^' of tweuty-thr^e, the d»ughter of John NVaylea^ 
u lawyer of (Kisition and attractive personal quali- 
lier^ a share of whose property on bis death in 
1 778, doubled the fortunes of the pair. JefTeraoii 
had inherited from his lather the lai:d on wl&ich 
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• In bl* rote* for ■ binpiphr of V3rt7ie.>ltiia.ri In 1680^ 
Jem>r«m thiH draw* hi« cbarMfer. - No« maa erwr iS 
te''l?^* ¥.'." ? chanictcr more Ten«nit«4' th«i Geone 
y > the. Ill* vlrttio tn« of tbejiiirejil tint;, his lat«critr fi. 
ncxIbUtnd his Jii«ilc« e\»ctt^arm natriotittn. and d«>v«i. 
ed as ha wnn to liberty, and tha%ntunU and Mual rictau of 
man, be niliflil tnilv U eallad the Oito of hl« countir, without 
Ibeayaricauf tho Itomaii; for* a mors dLMniercstad ponoa 
tterar Itvad. Toiniwranoe and rsffnlsritj In all his habttT ■ava 
him ftcnenil pood hoslth. and hh uiiafrfct«d inod««ty and 
stuvliv of manners endeared Mm to every one. llewaaof 
ea<«y eloeuilun, hU Innpia^e chaste, metltodlca) la the arraam- 
ment of his matter, learm^l and loi;1oal In the nse of It, aSTer 
••'\u.V"r!*""*' *" ^J*^***?! «>«* Q"»cH or*ppreliew4oii, bat vttk 
a little time, pniftnmd In nenetmtlon and Sound eoodwloiw 
In bis i>Iii)oso|>liy he wa<* ffnn. and neltliar tronbUns, nor Mr- 
baps iriiKtliiff, any one with his rell^rlous Cf«ed,ha left tba 
w«>rld to ilie eoiielnrfen. tltat that rell^on ninst be aood wbleb 
IT'** ffiS"*T ' M^ A'f wemplary rlrtna. Ills atatnio was of 
S!-1"S1'? ;S!^ ''•" ^"H ^d nf«|H>ftlonwI.a«d tbe Ibt- 
ttires of bis fboe were manly, eomely, at>d e«*«aa1nc Itaeh was 
022:i» Wytb^ tU honor of bk own. aiid t£^l& S^^ 
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he \ra9 born, and the acU&coiit croiindt ot 3Iod- 
tioello. 

His early opnosition to the British odoiiul 
policy ^» well knovtii. Tlie detnils belong to 
political Esther than litemi^* history. Ilia vk^cs 
on the iK)sition of the country were express in 
a draft of instructions irhich he nreparcd ftT 
delegates to a general Congress, to be sent lr»m 
tlie convention at AVillinnisburg, in 1774. Tixn 
pajier was read by the uienibers, and not bfoccLt 
ui> to be ad<»])ted, but it avos published in a i-azn- 
plikt form with the title A Summary Viae of the 
Rights of BrititJi America. ' Kdmund Bnrie, wlnrn 
it reache<l Lontlon, intor]K)Ittted some |ift&>^'ip^ 
in it, in which form it passed thron«rh FcvirjJ 
editions .♦ In 1775, Jefferson snccceiletl Fvyron 
Randolph in his seat in Omgress at Philadelj^Lia. 
He was thirty-two years of age, and the yonrre^ 
man but one in that Ixxly. He was imroedi^Ttr^y 
engaged in its affairs, his legal and literarv a'.il*- 
tiesf being calletl for to assist the comi»itt<-e to 
prepare a declaration of the causes of takir^up 
arms. Tlie draft which Jefferson prepari-d was 
too arlent fi>r his collengne, Dickinson, and iLe 
latter substituted a statement in milder fAnn. 
"Whe*; the consideration of the question of It: :<>- 
penoince arose, Jefferson was np[M)inted chain; .an 
of lie Committee of Adams, Frnuklin, SherniAn, 
and Livingston, to prepare a Declaration. **llie 
comuiittee," he says, in his Autobiogra|>hT. *'de- 
sire<'« mc-todo it:'it was accordingly done.'' A 
few verbal corrections appear in tlse fac-siniHe of 
the original draft in the hrtnd-writing of Frurk- 
11 n ;ind • Adams. The iy*i»er was reiK»rltt! on 
Friday,- 28th June, 1776, laid on the table, aid on 
Iforiila^* referred to a coinniittce of the xrl-f.lc, 
discussed for the three foUowing days, abrc:red 
•of several superfluous phra*ses and »tme pa'-i.:res 
bearing severely ujKrn Great Britain and hlftct.nc: 
the vinostion-of' slavery. On the evening </ xlm 
meiaorable Fourth it Vas adopted in its pi^r^Lt 
foni^.- • t . - • • 

/\ discussion has ari<ct^ with respect to the 
anthii'ship of several htriking phrases ./f tLi-; 
document, alleged to have been anticipji^. i by 
the Mecklenburg North Carolina Rcsoluti*<i< of 
May 20, 1775. In the last mentioned |ia]<r tlie 
following language occurs: "Tliat we,thec::iz>Lns 
of Mecklenburg county, do hereby dutoltt tLcjy>- 
litical hands which have connected us wiih the 
mother country, and herebv absolve ottrselve> fhau 
an allegiance to the British crown, and a1 jnre all 
political connexion, contract, or association with 
that nation. ♦ ♦ ♦ That we do licreby declare 
ourselves tkfrte and indfpend^nt people ; are. an<l 
of right ought to be, a sovereign and Belf^v«:m- 
inff association, under the control of no person, 
other than that of our Gt)d, and tlie gi-nend 
government of Congress ; to the maintenance <4 
which imlependence, we solemnly pledge U iork 
athitfy our mutual co-operation, our Iwn^ mtrftft- 
tunety and our mat iocred honor/* The Bnes 
which we linve marked in itaHei aoggcK |Jadar 
riam ftoin one quarter or the other. The eita- 

• Aiit«Mom|»lir. yrwU, l T. Ed. tfWk 

t**llr. Jr«kr<o« raaip Into CVmp*-* la Jmam,1l7:X ami 
bnmirht wIlli him • rpimtattoa Ibr Ht«fBtai% kImc*. mbd a 
fcaiipr taiciit of ooniposltlon. Writliifii of Mt wm kaaAe4 
about, rvmnrkflblo Iter tlw Mmllir ItHcHjr af • ap wH t^*— 
Mm AdniM't Lrttor laTlBwIlqr rMwl^ Ai«. I^Hil. 



tiarison between tlie two was brongfat up in a 
letter from John Adama to Mr. Jefl^rson, dated 
June, 1819. Jefferson in reply, at the age of 
seventy-six, when he may have forgotten theoon- 
teniponiry report of the affair, doubted the authen- 
ticity of the paper. The fact of the dechration 
at Mecklenburg and the wonls of the Resolutions 
were maintained afterwanla by a report of the 
legislature of Korth Carolina, which inveiitigated 
the evidence. Pi^ofessor Tucker, in his Life of 
Jefferson, jmblished in 1837, admits the agree- 
ment and the ]>1agiari8m lying iK'twcen the tw*0| 
and does not (jue<tion the fact tliat a declaration 
was made at Mecklenburg, but argues that the 
Jeffersonian librae's were interpolated sobse- 
quently from the Declaration of Congres*.* 

But whatever coincidences of expression may 
be noticed by the curious students of soch mat- 
ters, in the language of Weltster on tlie solemn 
occasion of tlie funeral cuh^gy of Adams and 
Jefferstm, " as a con)]M^ition, the Declaration ia 
Mr. Jefferson^ It is the [troiluction of his mind, 
and the high honor of it belongs to him, eleariy 
and absolutely. To say that he perfbnned his 
work Well would Ikj doing him injustice. To say 
tliat ho did excellently well, adnurably welly 
would be inade<]uate and halting praise. Let us 
rather «iy, that he so discharged the duty a.^-igned 
him, that all Americans may well rejoioa that the 
work of drawing the titlcAleed of their liberties 
devc»lved upon him.'*t 

Leaving Congress in September after the De- 
clamtion, Jefft-rson's faculties were eniph>ye<l in 
k;ra1 reforms in the legiNlature of his state, of 
which he l>ecame Governor in 1779, retain- 
ing the ofiice till 1781, when he resigned it, 
thinking a man of military education was required 
for the conduct of affairs.* He was offered several 
foR'i^m apiKiintnienU, to negotiate treaties in 
£uroi)e, and finallv embarked frr»m B<«ton in 
178i, to join Franklin and Adams in Paris for 
this purpose. When Adams was appointed mi- 
nister to I^ndon, and Franklin returned home in 
1785, Jefferson wa-^ left minister in Paris. He 
remained in that situation, travelling in France 
and visiting Holland and- Piedmont till 1789, 
when he returned to America. On his arrival in 
Virginia he was met b}' the appointment from 
Wa'^hington of {Secretary of State, wliich office he 
entered upon in Xew York, retaining it till the 
do^e of 17!)3. He then passed tliree years in 
retirement, from which the Vice-Piiiidency 
withdrew him, succeeded at the end of the term 
in 1801 by his election to the Presidency. After 
eight years, he retired to MonticeDo for the re- 
mainder of his career, and lived the life of a plan- 
ter and student. His interust in education led 
him to be appointed chairman of tlie commission 
which fonned the University at Cliarlottesville, 
in his vicinitr, of which he became the rector. 

In 1815, his pecuniary droumstanoes having 
become straitened, he sold hia Kbraiy of about 
seven thousand volumes to Congress, for w*hich 
he rcoeive<l twenty-tliree thousand doDara. It 
was arranged by him on the Baicoiiian plan of 

♦ Aft wiTttckT^UIbof J i ft i — HKowTmfc Bestow, y«w 
I. Maivh, IPSr. TiM llMk1cnlnirirI>Mhnrtlmi of Indi-pcn- 
d«Bee, a Wctnr* hj the Itev. Fmwto I* lUiiikt bcfim Um 
». Y. IIlptaHeiU SocMjr, Dm t% IbfilL 
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& (Vi vision iimler >rcmory, Renson or Jii<lfnnent| 
and tlio luia;^ nation. Tho (W{»iirtini.'nt9 showed 
a lilxTul rango of study on siicnoo ami literature, 
including an allownneo of the Fino Arts. In tlto 
fii'o in tho LIhrar}* Room in 18o3, most of those 
book> wcro dcstroYiMl, 

JortVrson'a last \l:i.vs wcro pas-sc^l In tlie rnrnl 
enjoyni.Mits of Munticvllo, and with nninijiaired 
ni.-nt.il ii1oii*>nres. lie died on tlio fonrlli of July, 
1S2(>, on tho conijilction of fifty yc:«rs frt>m the 
date of hh signing tlio Declnratiou of Iiide- 
|>ondonoo. 

Joill'rson's i>o])Tdnr literary repntation will 
mainly rest on tho stirrin;? 8ontcnci^ of this I)c> 
claration. There is ahuiMlant niatorial in the 
nine tK'tavo V4»lnnK»s of his writinsrs,* but little of 
it is coined for current c?rculation. The auto- 
biojxrai»hy, written in CKtrenio a.:re, has nothing 
of tho rc|K»so and rvlish of Franklin^; the rejiorts, 
nio-i-siwis and other iK>litic:U writings may Iw 
some! lines referred to, i)ut will seldom be iierused; 
wJiilc tho Corres|M»ndence, when perfectly ar- 
ratiirod and annotateil, will remain the best and 
m »st a.?recahlo picture of the man. 

Til." Xutcs on thf State of Virginia were writ- 
ten at the su^rirosiion of M. Marbois of the French 
lcp:ation in I'hiI:idol]>hia, who in 1781, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of his gt>vernment for infor- 
mation, nropo^e^l to JvllVrsou a set of queries. 
As tho latter had always In^en in the habit of 
Jottin;; down memoninda of statistical and useful 
matters relating to the country, he t<K>k this 
opiK»rl unity of arran,i;ing tliem in order. Oi>pivs 
wore in rc<piest a?ii«»ng the author's fncmis, and 
for tlieir sat isi act ion the work was privately 
print-«l, an edition of two hundred copies in 
Paris, in 178 ^, and distributed abroad and in 
Americ^u One of the European copies, on the 
death of its owner, W;ts obtained by a bookseller, 
who had it bnnglingly tnm^lated'by tlio Abb6 
MoivDct into French, the author hearing of it in 
time to in-iko somo corrections and changes, when 
it appeared — Obsfrra'fOM sur fa Virgin ie^ par 
M, /♦♦♦, traduites de r A.igloiA, 8va Paris. 
1786. Tho next year, Jefferson gave the original 
to an English pul>lisbcr.t 

The corres|)ondenco of Jefferson, as published 
b^ his grandson,^ contains tlie tinest apecimeRS of 
Ins literary powers. Many of the letters are 
written with a care that smells of tlie lamp. 
There is scarcely one of thorn which does not con- 
tain something suggestive or usefuL During his 
rc^idenco iu France he was very industrious as a 
corres|K>ndcnt, and his letters on tlie i>oIitical 
affairs of tlie oountrv, during tlie early period of 
Uie Revolution, addivssed to Washington, Jay, 
and others, are valuable for their observation 
and sagacity. Madison is his chosen oorresfion- 
dent on American political ideas. He addresses 
John Adams on state affairs in France, and when 
they both become veterans, in retirement from 
public life, Braintree and Honticello czdiange 
notes OQ topics of ethics and nfligion. lie inte- 



• This It tbe new «4IU<m Wllt«4%j II. A. 'WttMn^im^vrf 
Mn^ fhim Um MS. Ii«<in<<atli«4 to TImoim JoflTerMMi Baa* 
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rests himself while in Europe, in all the liberd 

I»ursuits of his friends, lie writes to Rittea- 
kouse on points raised in the Kotm #» Virginia; 
to Francis llopkinson concerning his musical im- 
provements and inventions, and a:>ks (in 1786) 
^* what is become of the lunarivm for the IdngP 
He is solicitous for Houdon the sculptor, Tom 
Paine's m>n bridge and its mathematical princi- 
ples, the ethnological promises of Ledyard^s tra- 
vels his friend Butibn's museum, that it lie ftir- 
nished with American specimens, and cheerftilly 
fills the duties of a Piu-is commissioner in supply- 
ing the libraries of his friends at home with 
foreign l)ooks. His letters to his nephew Peter 
Carr show the.M'annth of his fiimily attachments, 
and his zealous study of the nature of a practroal 
eilucjition for mind and body ; and tlie politidan 
and philosopher can gaily unbend firom gntver 
studies to compliment his lady coire^iomlentB 
with his refinements of expression. To Mrs. 
Gosway he addresses the fine dialogoe between 
Head and Heart on American nature, and db- 
courses very prettily to Mis. Bingham on tiie 
fo]>[)eries of Parisian life. 

In 1787, on the 28th Febniaiy, snfferhig fttm 
a dislocated wrist, Jefferson set out, bv advice oi 
his physician, on a tour to the mineral waters of 
Aiz. By the time he returned to Paris, in June, 
ho had imssed through tJie heart of tiie country, 
and traverseil the boundaries of France on the sou&i 
and west, advancing in luly along the Me^ter- 
ranean as far as G enoa. He was greatly impressed 
with the architecture of that noble relic of anti- 
quity, the MfttMH Quarr.'e^ at Kismes. He writes to 
Madame Ui Comtesse de Tesse, on the beantles of 
a statue; to La Fayette, calling upon him to make 
the same journey, — ^* and to do itmo>t effeotndly; 
you must be ab^ihitely inecgnito^ you must ferret 
the people out of their hovels as I have done, 
look into tlieir kettles, eat tlteir bread, loll on 
their beds, under pretence of resting yourself^ but 
in fact to find if they are soft. You will fed a 
sublime nleasure iu Uie course of this investiga- 
tion, ana a sublimer one hereafter, when yoa 
sliall be able to apply your knowledge to the 
softening of tlieir beds, or the throwinff a morad 
of meat into their kettle of vegetaUes.^ His 
memoranda apply to tlie wines of Burgnndy, the 
agriculture and labor of the Rhone distrie^ the 
mode of living of tlie peasantry, the agrieultnrsl 
improvements ; — tlic itinerary of an nseral, intelli- 
gent, and active-minded tourist Atiraoechuig the 
close of life, in 1816, he writes to Jelm Adams, — 
" You ask, if I would agree to live my seventy, or 
rather seventy-three 3*ears over again f To whioi I 
say, yea. I think with 3*011, that it is a good worid 
on the whole ; tliat it has been framed on a prin- 
ciple of bene>'olence, and more pleasure than pun 
dealt out to Qs. * * Mytempersmentissangmne. 
I steer my bark with Hope in tlie head, mving 
Fear astern. My hopes, mdeed, sometinies ftil ; 
hut not oftener than the forebodiiigi of the 
gloomy.** 

This was the cheerftd dose of a fife of notivi^. 
His intellectual habiU were those whSdi wmt 
well; keen, subtle, sagadons in tfalnkiiv voA 
aotiuff as a politician, he was neat iaeoin|iodtion, 
skilftu in statement, eurioos and phllosoMiied In 
niccnhktion. Quick, aetive» ver^le, ne eier> 
eised the ingenuity yf a nnaiof taleoli nShcr than 
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tho nnconscions instinct of a man of gcnins. His 
mind wjis clear on object wliich admitted of 
being lircscutod in a transpareut light and pro- 
found on material issues. Politics Tie made on 
art, and was sensitive to every fibre of the web 
of iK^litical intrigue. lie was not an orator or a 
gri'at debater, but a good talker, an artful writer, 
master of that cunniug instrument the pen — ^and j 
an fidcpt in pcr^mal nianagcnieut. In iKilitics 
and philosophy what force he employed was I 
rectilinear and progressive. His writings lack ! 
weight for the man of deep thought or feeling. ' 
The}' are agreeable studies for the philosophical j 
amateur, and profitable ones for the politician ' 
wlio follows out in action Ids far-sighted sj)eou- ! 
lations. 

DlALOCrS VETVTmn nCAD AXD KKAXT. 

In a Letter to Mn, OMiray, Paris, Oct 1% 176«. 

2fy Dear Madam, — Having piTformcd the lost sad 
ofiice of handing you into your carriage, at the pa- 
villoH dr St. Dtuit, and seen the whceU get actually 
uito motion, I turned on my heel and walked, more 
dead than alive, to the opposite door, where my 
own was awaiting me. Mr. Danquerville was miss- 
ing. He was sought for, found, and dragged down 
stnirs. We were crammed into the caiTiiigc, like 
recruits for the Bastille, ond not having soul enough 
to give orders to the coachman, he presumed Paris 
our dcs^tination, and drove oi£ After a considerable 
interval, silence wns broke, with a ** Je $in» vraiment 
afflUfr du depart de cet boMgcng.** Tliis was a sig- 
nal fur mutual confession of distress. AVc began im* 
mediately to talk of Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, of their 
goodness, their talents, their aniiabilitr ; and though 
we ppoke of nothing else, we seemed hardly to have 
entered into tlie matter, when the coachman au- 
nounced the rue St. Diui; and that we were oppo- 
site ^Ir. Danquervillc's. He insisted on de«cendmg 
there, and traversing a short passage to his lodgings. 
I w:i8 carried home. Seated by m}' fireside, solitary 
and snd, the following dialogue took place between 
my Head and niy Heart 

Head, "Well, friend, you seem to be in a pretty 
trim. 

Hfart I am indeed the most wretched of all 
earthly beings. Overwhelmed with grief, every 
fibre of my frame distended beyond its natural 
powers to near, I would willingly meet whatever 
eatostrophe should leave me no more to feel, or to 
fear. 

Head, lliese are the eternal consequences of your 
wormt h and precipitation. Tliis is one of the scrapes 
into which you are ever leading us. You eontess 
your follies,* indeed; but still you hug and cherish 
them ; and no reformation can be hoped where there 
is no repentance. 

Heart, Oh, my friend I this is no moment to up- 
braid my foibleo. I am rent into fragments by the 
force of my grief I ^ If you have any balm, pour it 
into my wounds ; if none, do not harrow them by 
new tormentSL Bjiore me in this awful moment I 
At any other, I will attend with patience to your 
admonitions. 

Head. On the contrary, I never found that the 
moment of triumph, with you, wns Die moment of 
attention to my admonitions. While suffering an- 
dor vonr follies, you may perhaps be made sensible 
of tficro ; but, the paroxysm over, you faney it can 
never return. Hnr«h, tiierofore, as tlie medicine 
may be, it is my tifflee to admhditer it You will 
be p1oa*ed to remendier, thot when our friend Trnm* 
bttu used to be telling us of the merlu and talents 



of these good j>eople, I never eea«ed whiitpering (o 
you that we had no occasion for new acquaintances; 
that the greater their merit and talents, the more 
dangerous their friendship to our tranquillity, be- 
cause the regret at ]Hirting would be greater. 

Heart, Accordingly, Sir, this aeqiiointance was 
not the consequence of my doings. It was one of 
your projects whicli threw us in the way of it It 
was jou, remember, and not I, who desired the 
meeting at Legrand and MotinosL I never trouble 
myself with domes nor orches. Tlie Jialle au bUt 
might have rotted down, before I should have gone 
to see it. But yon, foi-sooth, who arc eternally get- 
ting us to sleep with your diagrams ond crotchets, 
must go and examine this wonderful piece of archi- 
tecture ; and "u hen you had seen it, oh ! it wus the 
most superb thiug on earth I What you had seen 
tlicre was worth ill you had yet seen in Peris 1 I 
thought so too. But I mennt it of the lady and 
gentlentan to whom wc had been presented; and 
not of a parcel of slicks and chijis put together in 
penSk You then, Sir, and not I, have been the cause 
of the present distress. 

Ifeaa. It would have been happy for you, if my dia* 
grams and crotchets had gotten you to sleep on that 
day, as you are pleased to say they eternally do. My 
visit to Legrand and Motinos had public utility for 
its object. A market is to be bunt in Richmond. 
What a commodious plan is that of Legrand and 
Motinos ; especiallv, irwe put on it the noble dome 
of the HaUe an blet. If such a bridge as they 
showed us cxm be thrown aci-oss the Schuylkill, at 
Philadelphia, the floatirg bridges taken up, and the 
navigation of that river opened, what a co]Uous re- 
source will be added, of wood and proviMons, to 
warm ond feed the |>oor of that city f While I was 
occupied witli these objects, 3*00 were dilatii g with 
your new acquaintances, and contriving how to pre- 
vent a separation from them. Every soul of yon 
had an engagement for the day. Yet all these were 
to be sacrificed that you might dine together. Ly- 
ing messeitgera were' to be despuV^hed into cverr 
quarter of the citv, witli apologies for vour breacfi 
of engngeuient. Vou, particularly, had the effron- 
tery to send word to the Duehcse Danville, that oA 
the moment we were setting out to dine with her, 
di.'spatehes came to hand which required immediate 
attention. You wanted me to invent a more inge- 
nious excuse; but I knew you were getting ii.toa 
scrape, and 1 would have nothing to do M'ith it 
Well ; after dinner from St Cloud, from St Cloud 
to KuggierTs, from Ruggieri*s to Krumfoltz; and if 
the day had been as long as a Lapland summer day, 
you would still have contrived means among you to 
have filled it 

Heart, Oh! my dear friend, how you have revived 
me, by recallitig to mind the transactions of tliat 
day I How well I remember them all, and that 
when I came home at night, and looked bnck to tlia 
morning, it seemed to have been a month agonsi 
Go on, then, like a kind comforter, and paint to me the 
day we went to iSt Germaina How beautiful was 
every object I the Port de JieuiUu, the hills along 
the Seine, the rainbows of the macliine of Marly, tlie 
terras of St Gemiaias, the ehairaux, the gardens, 
the statues of Marly, the |iavilion of Loeienne. Re- 
collect, too, Madrid, Bagatelle, the King*s gorden, 
the Desert. How grand the idea excited by the ro- 
mains of such a eolunin. Tlie spiral staircase, too^ 
was beaut if uL Every moment was filled with some- 
tliing Off reeable The m'heels of t inM moved on with 
a rapidity of which those of our earriace gave but a 
Ibint idea. And yet, in tlie evening, when one took 
a retrospect of the dav, what a mass of liappiness 
had wa travelled over r Rctraae all thosa sceaes to 
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ni€, my good coni|>iiiiioii, and I will IbiiglTe the m- 
kiiiduess with which yon were chiding me. Hie 
<Uy we weut to SL Geniiaius wms • liiUe too wenn, 
I think; was it noil 

y/cvdl Thott art the most incorrigible of ell the 
bciii^rs that ever sinned I I reminded you of tlie 
follies of the iint day, intending to deduce from 
thence some useful lc!»ons for you ; but instend of 
lUtcMiiiig to them, you kJiidIc at the recollection, yoa 
rctrare the whol« scries m-ith a fonduese, which 
showit you want nothing but the on|Mirtunity to act 
it over again. I often told you, duritig its vouree, 
that you were imprudently engaging your affee- 
tioiis niidor eircnm»i:inccs that must cost you a 
great deal of pain ; thai the persons, indeed, were 
of the greatest merit, possessing good sense, good 
humor, honest hearts, honest manner*, and eminence 
in a lovely art ; tlint the lad}* had, moreover, qualities 
and accomplis'im«*uts belonging to her sex, which 
mi^at form a ch.ipter npavi tor her; such as musie, 
inoJo^ty, bcAUty, and thai softness of disposition 
whioh is the ornament of her sex, and charm of ours: 
but that all the:»e considerations would increase tlie 
pa'ig of separation ; that tlteir stay here was to be 
short ; that vou rack our whole system when yoa 
are jiarted from those you love, complaining that 
such a separation is worse than death, inasmuch at 
this ends our sufferings whereas that only begins 
them; and that the separation would, in this in- 
stance, be the more severe, as you would probably 
never see them again. 

Heart. But they told me they would come back 
again the next ye ir. 

Ill ad. But, in the mean time, see what you suffer: 
and their return, too, depends on so many circum- 
(•tanccs, tliat if you hod a grain of prudence, ^'ou 
would not count upon it Un«m the whole, it is im- 
probable, and therefore you stiould abandon the idea 
of ever seeing tliem again. 

JlrarL May Ilv^avcn abandon me, if I do! 

Head. Very welL Suppose, then, they come back. 
Tliey ore to "stay two months, and when tliese are 
expired what is to follow I Perhaps you flutter 
yourself they may come to America f 

Heart. God o:iIv knows what is to hnppen. I sec 
nothing iinnossibfe in that supposition: and I see 
things wonderfully contrived sometimes to make us 
happ3j. Where could they find such objects as in 
America for the exercise of their enchanting art; 
especially the lady who paints landscapes to inimi- 
talilyf She wants only subjects worthy of immor- 
tality to render her pencil immortal The Falling 
Spring, the Cascade of Niagara, the Passage of tlie 
Potomac tlirotigh the Blue Mountains, the Natural 
Bridge ; it is \^ortli a voyage across the Atlantic to 
see thc-*e objects; much more to paint and make 
them, and thereby ourselves, known to all ages. 
And our own dear Montieello; where has nature 
s|)rcad so rich a mantle under tlie eye t — ^mountains, 
forests, rocks, rivers. With what' majesty do we 
there ride above the stormtl How sublime to look 
down into the workhouse of nature, to see her clouds 
hail, snow, rain, thunder, all fabricate I at our feet ! 
and the glorious sun when rising as if out of a dis- 
tent water, just gilding tlio tops of the mountains, 
and giving life to all natural I hope in Ged, no 
eireumstaiiee may cTer make either seek an asylum 
from grief I With what rineere sympathy I would 
open every eoU of my composition to receive tho 
effusion of their woesl I would pour my tears into 
tlieir wounds ; and if a drop of balm eouhl be found 
on the top of the Cordillvnui, or at the remotest 
•oarees of the Missouri, I wotdd ffo thither myself 
to seek and to bring H., Deeply practised in tho 
school of alBietion, the httmaii heart knows m Joy 



I which I have not \oti, no sorrow of which I had aoi 
I drank! Fortune can present no grief of unknown 
' form to me ! Who, then, can so softly band up the 
I wound of another, as he who has felt the same 
, wound himself I But Heaven forbid they ohoold 
; ever know a sorrow! JLet ua turn over another leat 
I for this has distracted mc 

j Head. Well Let us put thie possibility to trial, 

then, on auother point When you consider the 

' character which is given of our countrv by the lying 

] newspapers of London, and their credulous eapyen 

in otlier countries; when yon reflect that aU Europe 

I is made to believe we are a lawless banditti, in a 

i state of absolute anarchy, cutting one anothei's 

throats, and plundering without distinetion, how 

j eould you expect that any reasonable ereatore would 

. venture amo.Mg us I 

Heart But you and I know that all this is fhbe: 

' that there is not a country on earth where there is 

greater tranquillity ; where the laws are milder, or 

better obeyed ; where every one is more attentive 

I to his own business, or meddles lese with that of 

I others ; where strangers are better received, more 

hospitably treated, and with a more eacred respeet 

! Head. True, you and I know this» but your fhends 

J do not know it 

Heart. But they are senuble people, who think 
' for themselvesL Ihey will ask ol^ tm{)artial foreign- 
ers, who liAve been among us, whether they saw or 
, heard on th« spot any instance of anarchy. They 
m'ill ^udge, too, that a people occupied, as we are, in 
', oi>enmK rivers, digging navigable eanals, making 
j roods, building public achools, establishing acade- 
mies, erecting busts and statues to our great men, 
' protecting religious freedom, abolishing sanguinary 
• punbhments, reforming and improving our laws in 
general; they will judffe, I say^ for themselves, 
I whether these are not the oceupationt of a people 
I at their ease ; whether thie is not better evidenee 
I of our true state than a London newspaper, hired to 
I lie, and from which no truth can ever be eztraeted, 
I but by reversing every thins it saya. 
I Head. I did not begin thisleeture, my friend, with 
a view to learn froin you what America is doing: 
; Let us return, then, to our point I wish to make 
j you sensible how imprudent it is to place your 
. afifeetions witliout reserve on objects yoa must ao 
soon lose, and whose loss, when it comes, must cost 
roa such severe pangib Remember the last night 
fou knew your mends were to leave Paris to-day: 
This was enoush to throw you into agonicsL All 
niffht yon tossed us from one aide of the bed to the 
other; no sleep, no rest The poor crippled wriat^ 
too, never left one moment in the aame position; 
now up, now down, now here, now there ; waa it to 
be wondered at if its pains returned t The mafwa 
then was to be called, and to be rated aa an igno- 
ramiw, because he could not divine the eaose of Mm 
extraordinary ehaiige. In fine, my friend, yoa moat 
mend your mannersw Tliis is not a world to Hvo at 
random in, as you do. To avoid those eternal dis- 
tresses, to which you are for ever ezposing no, yon 
must learn to look forward before yon taka a etep 
which may interest our peace. Every thing in tbia 
world is matter of calculation. Advance, then, with 
caution, the balance in your hand. Put into ona 
scale tlie pleasures which any object may offer; but 

|)ut fairly into the other the pains which are to fol- 
ow, and see which preponderates. Tlie makinff mm 
aeqnaintanee it not a matter of Indiffereneeb wJien 
a new one is proposed to joa view it all round. 
Consider what advantages it presenta, and to wliaft 
ineonveniencet it may expose yon. Do not bit« at 
the bait of pleasure till yoa know thera It no hook 
beneath it Tlie art of m U the art oT nreidlnf 
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pain ; an<1 he is the best nilot who steers clenrest of 
the rochs nn«l shoals with wliich it is beset Tlea- 
8ure is nlxvuvs before us ; hut ini«fortune is at our 
side ; while running after that, this arrests ui. Tlie 
most effectual uiesins of beisig secure ngtiiust pain is 
to retire within ourselves, and to suiHce for our own 
happine:>s. Tl)o:>e which do]ienil on ourselves are 
the only pleasures a wise man will count on; 
for nothing is oure which anotlier niov deprive us 
oil Ilcnee the ine:>timable value of intellectual 
plco^ures. Ever in our power, always leading us to 
something new, never cloying, we fide serene and 
sublime above the concerns of this moKal world, 
contemplating truth and nature, mutter and motion, 
the laws which bind up their existence, and that 
Eternal Being who made ond bound tliem up by 
those laws. Let this be our employ. Leave the 
bustle and tumult of society to those who have not 
talents to occujty themselves without them. Friend- 
ship is but another name for an alliiinee with the 
follies and the mi.-fortui.es of others. Our own share 
of miseries is sufiicient ; why enter then ns volunteers 
into tliose of another f Is {here so little gall poured 
into our cup that we must need help to th-injc that 
of our neiglibort A friend dies, or leaves us: we 
feel as if a limb was cut oi£ lie is sick : we must 
watch over him, and participate of his pains. Ilis 
fortune is shipwreckcu : ours must be laid under 
contribution, lie lo^es a child, a parent, or a part- 
ner: we must mourn the lo$s as if it were our own. 
Heart, And what more sublime delight thon to 
mingle tears with one whom the hand of Heaven 
hath smitten! to watch over the bed of sickness, 
and to beguile its tedious and its painful moments I 
to £hare our bread with one to whom misfortune has 
left none I This world abounds indeed with miseiy : 
to lighten its burthen we must divide it with one 
another. But let us now try tlio virtue of your 
nrnthcmatical balance, and as you have put into one 
scale the burthens of friendship, let me put its com- 
forts into the other. When languishing, then, under 
disease, bow grateful is the solace of our friends! 
how are we penetrated with their as^^iduities and 
attentions! how much are we supported bv their 
encouRigements and kind offices 1 AVhen Ileaven 
has taken from us some object of our love, how 
sweet is it to hare a bosom whereon to recline our 
heads, and into which we may pour the torrent of 
our tearsl Grief, with such a comfort, is almost a 
luxury ! In a life where we are peqtctually exixw- 
ed to M-ant and accident, youi-s is a wonderful pro- 
|)osition, to insulate ourselves, to retire from nil aid, 
and to wrap ourselves in the mantle of self-suffi- 
cieneyl For assuredly nobody will care for him, 
who cares for nobodv. But friendship is precious, 
not only in tlie shade, but in the sunshine of life; 
and thanks to a benevolent arrangement of tilings, 
the greoter part of life is sunshine. I will recur for 
proof to the days we have lately passed. On these, 
indeed, the sun shone brightly I How gay did the 
face of nature a]>peor! Ililis, valleys, chateaux, 
enrdens, rivers, eveiy object wore its liveliest hue! 
Whence did they borrow itt From the presence of 
our charming eoiupanion. They were pleasing, be- 
cause she seemed pleased. Alone, the seene would 
have been dull and insipid: tlie participation of it 
with her gave it relish. Let the gloomy monk, ec- 

aueiitered from the world, seek unsoeial pleesorce in 
lie bottom of his cell 1 Let tlie sublimated philoso- 
pher grasp visionary happiness while pursuing plian* 
tonis dressed in the garb of truth I Tlicir supreme 
wisdom b euprcme folly : and they mistake for hap- 

Jnnese the mere alM>r.ce of pain. Had tliey ever 
elt tlie solid jileasure of one geiierout spasm of the 
\t99Xt, they would cxclwnge for it all the Mgid 



speculations of tlieir lives, which you have been 
vaunting in such elevated terms. Believe me, then, 
m}' friend, that that is a miserable arithmetic, which 
could e^^timnte friendship at nothii.g, or at less than 
nothing. Re:$pect for you has induced me to enter into 
tins discn^^ic)n, and to hear principles uttered, which 
I detcI^t nd abj ure^ B esjK-ct for myself now obliges 
me to recall you into the proper limits of your oflaee. 
When nature assigned its the some habitation, she 
gave us over it a divided em]>irc To you she al- 
lotted the field of science; to ine that of morals. 
When the circle is to be squared, or the orbit of a 
comet to be traced; when the arch of greotest 
strength, or the solid of lenst resistance is to be in- 
vestigated, take up the problem; it is yours; nature 
has given me no cognizance of if. In like manner, 
in dcn^'ing to you the feelings of sympath}', of be- 
nevolence, of gratitude, of justice, of love, of friend- 
ship, she lias exclude^l you from their control To 
these she has adapted the mechanism of the heart 
Morals were too essential to the happiness of man 
to be risked on the uncertain eombii.atious of the 
head. IShe laid their foundation, therefore, in senti- 
ment, not in 64'ience. Tliat she gave to all as neces- 
sary to all : this to a few only, as sufficing with a 
few, I know, indeed, that you pretend authority 
to the sovereign control of our conduct, in all its 
parts: and a re?i>ect for your grave saws and mnx- 
imi*, a desire to do what is right, has sometimes in- 
duced me to conform to your counsels. A few facts, 
however, which I can readily recall to your memory, 
will suffice to prove to you that nature hos r.ot oiw 
ganized you for our moral direction. When the 

J>oor wearic'l soldier, whom we overtook at Chieka- 
lominy, with his pack on his back, begged us to let 
him get up behind our chariot, yuu 1>egan to calcu- 
late that tlie road was full of siihliers, and tliat if all 
should be taken up, our horses woi;Id fail in their 
journey. We drove on, therefore. But soon be- 
eomir.g sensible you had made me do wrong, that 
though we cannot relieve all tlie distressed, we 
should relieve as many as we can, I turned about to 
take up the soldier ; but he had entered a by-patli, 
and was no more to be found : and from that mo- 
ment to this, I could never find him out to ask his 
forgivenesjw Again, when the poor woman came to 
ask a charity in Philadelphia, you whimpered, that 
she looked like a drunkard, and that half a dollar 
was enough to ^ive lier for tlie ale-house. Those 
who want tlie dispositions to give, e^isily find rea- 
sons why they ousht not to give. When I sought 
her out aPterwaras, and did what I should have 
done at first, you know, that she employed the mo- 
ney inunediately towards placing her child at schooL 
If our country, when pressed with wrongs at tlie 
point of tlie bayonet, had been governed by its 
Leads instead o^ its hearts, where should we have 
been now \ Hanging on a gallows as high as Ha- 
mau*SL You began to calculate, and to compare 
wealth and nmnbers: we threw up a few pulsa- 
tions of our blood ; we supplied entlinsiasm against 
wealth and numbers; we i>ut our existence to tlie 
hazard, when tlie hazard seemed against ns, and we 
saved our country: Justifying, at the same time, tlie 
ways of Providence, whose precept is to do always 
what is right, and leave the issue to him. In short, 
my friend, as far as my reeollection serves roe, I do 
Dot know that I ever did a ffood thing on your sug- 
gestion, or A dirty one without it I do for ever, 
then, disclaim your interference in my province. 
Fill paper as you please with triangles ana squares: 
try now many ways yon ean hang and combine 
tliero together. I shall never envy nor control your 
sublime delightik But leave me to decide when 
«nd where mendsliipe ore to be contracted. Voq 
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MT I coutnict them at rm«dom. So yon mU the 
woman at lMiiU«)olphm m-ai a dniiikard. I receive 
fioue into ""V o--Uoiii till 1 kiu»w tlicy are worthy ©f 
it WoalthrUllo, ciOK*e, are no rvcomin^ndMiioiM te 
my fric.nl-!ii|». On th*» c«mtrnry. jjpoat pt*od c|itali- 
tio^ :ii*e ri«|ui^itc to tiiako aiiKMiJ^ for their having 
wvilt!i, t.iio. jiiitl oflic You coiife«% tliat. in tlie 
|>roM.Mt va-"'. I e lul I not liavo mnJc a worthier 
choice. You o Ay olijcst that I wa^ hi stM)!! to liisie 
tlusii. Wo an' not iiniiiortnl ourselves, my frieii^U; 
how on I wo <'X;Kvt our eujoymoiita iu bo 00 ! We 
ii ivo no ro-o wjliout it* thorii ; mo ple:ii'irc without 
allow It ii the Tiw of our oxi^ytetioo; nud we must 
at* |uio-oc It i< tlic condition annexed to all our 
]>le i-^are*. not by u< who receive, but by him who 
jrivo4 thei»L True, tlii* conditio 1 U pre^^in'.? enicUv 
0:1 in-' at thiii m->:nv it I fe*! more fit for doatli 
tlmi lilV« liut when I look b.u'k 0:1 the |dea«urefl 
of wliioli it i» the co i«e j'icricc, I am con^cioti* they 
were worth tS«» price I aru )tayin}(. Xotwith>tttMcl. 
iii<^ y»»'»r e id-*;ivor<. t«M», to da:np my hopt*dt, 1 com- 
fort •ny-'. -If with cxpe.'t-itio.is of th»*ir promisKod ro- 
tutii. Ilopo i^ 9wo«'ter thin despair; and they 
were too •;»ol t^i meni to deceive me. **Iq the 
turn u.T," .*.iivl the i»«>»tleinui ; but " In the fpring,** 
^uid (he hi'ly; aid I shoiM love h*r for ever, were 
it o ily for t!ml! Know.thi^n, my friend, that [ h'lve 
Xak'*'i th »^c c:* »d i>eoplc intomyboM>m ; that I have 
lo \z * V tlie u i:i th? war u '<t coll I could find ; that 
I lovo t'len. .1 ..1 will continue to h>ve them through 
life: t'ii» if fortufie should dispone tliem on one Mde 
the '^hth-^ a id nie 0:1 the other, mv alToctions fhnll 
perva h* it<* whole miM to rcavh theuL Knowiii|^, 
th«Mi, my delerminatioa, attempt not to disturb it 
If vol 'e.i>i at a ly time furunh matter for their 
aniM-ioment, it will be the office of a g<H>d neighbor 
to <1 » it I will, in Ukc ma'iner, peizc any occa^ma 
whi.-h mav offer, to do tlie like good tarn for 3*00 
with i!oii«\orcet, Rittonho!i<c, Mudi<«oii, La Cretelle, 
or a ly other of those worthy sous of science, whom 
you »»» ju*tly prise. 

I thou;i?ht this a farorable proposition whereon to 
rest the is^^ue of the dialogue. So I nut au end to 
it by calling for my nii;htcap. Methinks* I hear 
yoj wish to Heaven*! ha'l called a little »iHmer, and 
■o spare .1 you the atuni of »uch a eermox I did 
not interrupt them sooner, because I was in a mood 
for lieirii*/ sermons. You, too, were the subject; 
and on m.'h a thesis I never think the theme long: 
not even if I am to write it, and that slowly and 
awkwardly, as now, with the left hftnd 

OIABACTCB or WASnCCOTOX. 

7b J>r. JTaUtr JoiMt, 2fanUceU^ Jan, 1814 
I think I knew General Washington intimately 
and thoMughly ; and were I called on to delineate 
his character, it should be in terms like thcee :— 

Ills mind was great and powerful, without 
being of the very tirst order; his penetration 
»tro ig. though not so acute as that of a Xewton, 
Bacou, or Locke; and as far as he saw. no judg- 
me.it was ever sounder. It was slow in operar 
tion, being little aided by invention or imagina- 
tio I but snre in eoadusion. Hence the eommon re- 
mark of his officers, of the advantage he derived 
fro n conieiNof war, where, hearing all tuggeivtions, 
ho selected whatever was be*t; and certainly no 
general ever planned his battles more judieiouslv. 
l5ot If deranged during the course of the action, if 
•ay member of his plan was disloented by sudden 
oireumsUnees, he was slow in a re-adiu'«troent The 
CO iwiinenee was, that he olUn failed in the field, 
•aj rarely against an enemy ifi station, at at Doston 
•u J \ ork. Ue was Inoapable of fear, meeting per* 



sonal danger* with the enhneftt u n c o neern. Peihapa 
tlie i>troiige«t fpatore in his character was pradeocei, 
never acting until every circumstaiiee, every consi- 
derntion was maturely weighed; refraining, if he 
saw a doubt ; but, when once decided, going throuch 
with his puqKMe, mhaterer obstacles opposed. Ilis 
integrity was nio»t pure, his justice the most inflex- 
ible i liuvc ever known; no motives of interest or 
c«»nsanguiiiity, of friendship^ or hatred, being able to 
bias his deci!»ioii. He was. indeed, in every frcuse of 
the words, a wise, a i^ooil, and a great man. Uis 
tem]K>r was naturally irritable andliigh4onei ; bat 
rejection and res<dution had obtained a firm and 
hubituid ascendancy over it If ever, howcTer, it 
broke its bonds he was most treniendcMis in his 
wrath. In his exi>eiises he was honorable, but exact; 
liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility; 
but frowning and unyielding on all visionary pro- 
iecta and all unworthy calls on his charity. His 
heart was not m-arm in its affections ; but he exactly 
calculated cverv nuin*s value, a:id ^ve him a solid 
esteem pro|><irtioned to it Uis |>erson, you know, 
wa) fine ; his stature exactly wlwt one would wish; 
his deportment easy, erect, and noble; tlie best 
horseman of his age, and the most graceful figure 
that could be seen on horseback. Altliough in the 
circle of his friends, where he might be unreserved 
with safety, he took a free share in conversation, 
his colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, 
]>o9ses.«ing neither copiousness of ideas nor flueuey 
of words. In public, when called on for a sudden 
opinion, he m-as unready, short, and embarrassed. 
'V et he wrote readilv, ratlier diffusely, in an easy 
and correct style, lids he had acquired by eonver- 
sation with the world, for his education was merelT 
readitig, writing, and common aritlimetic, to which 
he added surveying, at a later day. His time waa 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and thai 
only in agricultural and English history. Uis cor^ 
• respondence became necessarily extensive, and, with 
I joumaliiin^ his agricultural proceedings, occupied 
' most of bu leisure hours witliin doors. On th« 
whole, his character was in ita mass, perfect; in no- 
, thing bad, in few points indifferent; ni>d it may 
truly be said, that never did nature and fortune 
comDine more perfectly to make a man great, and lo 
place him in the same constellation witli whatever 
woKhies liave merited from man an everiastiug r^ 
membrance. For his was the singular destiny and 
merit, of leading the armiet of his countrv s n eceia 
fully through an arduous war, for the establisimient 
of its independence; of conducting ita comicila 
through the birth of a government, new in iu fbrnw 
and prmci]des, untU it liad settled down into a quiet 
and orderly train; and of scrupulously obeying tlie 
laws through the whole of his career, civil and miK- 
tary, of which the histocy of the worid foruishei no 
other example^ 



lb nemos Jffirim Bmttkt JfoaftosffiV /^^ «, ISML 
Tliis letter will, to vou, bo as one from the dead. 
The writer will be m the grave beforo you cwi 
weigh iu eounciU Your affectioimte and excellesk 
father haa requested that I would address to yott 
something which might possibly have a favorable 
influence on the course of life you have to ma ; and 
I too, as a namesake, fed an interest in that eouniu 
Few %ords will be necessary, with good diepositios» 
OB your part Adore God. Reverenee and eliariah 
your parents Love your neighbor as yourseli; Mid 

ENir eountrr more than youncUl Be J«st Be trae. 
urmur not at the ways of Pfovideaee. 80 sli^ 
the life, into which you have entered, be the portal 
to one of eternal and ineffable blii^ Aad^iftotlM 
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deftd It it permitted to ear« for the things of this 
world, every action of your life will be under my 
regard. FarewcU. 

MoHiicelU, February 21<<, 1824. 

7%s Portrait </ « Good .Vrm, hy the mod omlUmo ^PotU, 
/or yofur imiiatiom. 

Lord, who's the happy man that uiay to thy bkrt 

courts repair ; 
Kc»t, ptranger-likc, to viwt them, but to inhabit there! 
*r is he, whose every thought and deed by rules of 

virtue moves; i 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak^ the thing 1 

his heart di$i>roves. I 

"Who never did a slander foi^, his neighbor*8 liune I 

to wound ; 
Kor hearken to a Dolsc report, by maliee whispered 

round. 

"Who vice, in all its pomp and power, can treat with 

just neglect ; 
And piety, though cloth*d in rags, religiously nvped 
IVho to liis plighted vows and trust, has ever firmly 

stcoJ; 
And though he promise to his loes, he malccs bis 

promise good. 
Whose soul in usury disdains his treasure to employ ; 
Whom no rewards ean ever bribe, the guiltless to 

destroy. 
The man, who by this Vteady course baa happiness 

ensured, 
When eart}i*s foundations shake, ihall ataad, by 

Providence secured 

A I>oeaioffuo ^Canmuftr otocrrotfon 4m praeHoai tf/k 

1. Never put off till to-morrow what yon ean do 

to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what yoa can do 

youTselt 
8. Never spend Tour money before you have il 
4. Never buy wliat you do not waiit^ because it is 

cheap; it will be dear to you. 
6. Pride eosta us more than hunger, thirst, and 

cold. 
6b We never repent of having eaten too littler 
1. Notliing is troublesome that we do willinglT. 
8b How much pain have cost us the evils that have 

never liappened. 
0. Take things always by tlieir smooth handle 
ICl When angry, count ten before yon q>eak; if 

very angry, on hundred. 

KATHAKAEL E1OC0N8 
Was a native of Connecticut, bom in the town 
of East Haddam, county of liartford, May 1, 
1745. In his Aniabiograpliy^ written towards 
the close of his life, he tells ns that bis parents, 
finding him of ^^a volatile^ trifiing q>irit," as a 
8choo1Ix>y, altered tlMir purpose of sending hiin 
to college, and detennined to make a former 
of him; a ivsolution whidi put bim upon bis 
mettle for study. He bought a Latin accidenoo 
and grnmmar with his own money, before lie 
attended a gramiiiar-^iehool. In ITfiS, he entered 
Yale, where he was a chiasmale of the poet Tram- 
bull, and found himself, on the completion of his 
course, by tlie loss of his parentSi without money 
or a home. School-keeping was the obvioos and 
nniform resonrce in such esses, and Emmons 
tanglit school for some montlus tin he entered the 
family of the Kev. Nntltan 6trong« uf Coventry, 
Cqim„ tcachiuff his children* and MTiwi*lfftOOTiriiig 



tlieology. He also placed himself under the in* 
St ruction of the lie v. Dr. Smalley .♦ 

In 1769, he was licensed by the South Associa* 
tion in Hartford county. In lllS, lie was or- 
dained to the pastoral caro of the Second diurch, 
in Wreiithain, Mas&t., the noinc of tlio district from 
which the town of Franklin was sulw^M|neutly 
organized in 17*78, receiving its name in honor of 
tlie phi1oso]>her. 

After having sustained a pastoral^ relation with 
hid congn^gulion of more than lifty yeans he 
retired from liis ministry at the !in?t decided 
warning of the loss of his ]K)wcrs, in May, 1827. 
Ho still, however, thoujrh fully reliiu|uishing 
his oflice, retained a connexion with its new 
ministry', and at the time of his death had 
been for seventy years, in all, connected with the 
church at thnt place. 

Emmons was thrice married; to the first wifc^ 
Miss Deliverance French, the daughter of Moses 
French, of Braintree, Mas*^., who died three years 
after, in 1775 ; in less than two years afUr, he 
married the daughter of the Rev. Chester Wil- 
Haius, of Iladley, Mass., who was his purtner till 
1829, for a periotl of nearly fifty years; and in 1831, 
in his eighty-seventh year, he wa** niarrio«l (her 
third ministerial husband) to Mrs. Abigail M. Mills, 
the widow of a clergy m:m of Sutton. The loss of 
several children in advance^l life caused him much 
afUiction, and drew from him, on the death of a 
favorite daughter, one of the most touching pas- 
sages of his discourages. His death occurred Sep- 
tember 23d, 1840, in his ninety-^^ixth year. AVhile 
his memory and ix^rsonal vivacity and activity 
were somewhat unpaired, in the few latter years 
of his life, he was still a great reader. ^ When 
he was ninety years of age," says his biographer, 
tlie Rev. A. K. Unker, '''and often fiHiml it difii- 
cult to rememl>er the name of vesterday^s visitor, 
he would relate the contents of the last book he 
read with surj^rislng accuracy, and would make 
extemptiraneous criticii^ms ujion it which woidd 
liave ornamented the pages of a quarterly .''t 

The writings of Emmons are numerous. He 
]>ublidied, Pruf. Park tells u:*, "more tlian seven 
thousand copies of nearly two hundred sermons, 
bo>ides four labored dissertations and numerous 
cssaj-s for ijeriodicaW The collection of his 
works, by his son-in-law, Dr. Ide, cimtaining two 
hundred and twentv-two sennonis fills six lai;ge 
octavo volumes ; and the editor remarks, that he 
has the material for ten more in his hands, as 
valuable as those which ho has publi&hed.| Bc- 
t>ides these sennons, Emmons^s unoollecteu writ- 
ings include more than a hundre<1 articles mostly 
on religious tt»pics, in the New Enghind Eccleaoas- 
tical reviews and iieriodicals, the Massachusetts 
Missionary Magarine, the Connecticut Evangeli- 
cal Magazine, the Ilopkinsian Mngnrine, and the 
Christian Magazine. 
The style of Emmons as a writer is dear and 



iviiM WW Dorn « i^Mnoa, voan., in liM, mm «Uf« 
Ic wiM nilnWrr at IWrllm Conn.; |Mibll9h«ilf«nntn:s 
I aiMl Moral liwUllt)', 1760; •rnnoM mi diunreird 
MS, with other MTntonft Mid imai Iniiil pebMtlh— . 



• Tbb divine ww born nt Lpbnnon. Coan.« In 17M, Mid dkd 
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plain, direct and fonible, witlioat ricliness or 
ornament His own theory on Um Bnbject U 
cx|ireH!icd in one of his aphorisms — ^** Style is 
only tiic fnimo to iiold our ihougliU. It U like 
the rin>h of a window ; a heavy sash will obscure 
the light. The object is to have a.^ little sash as 
will hold the lijrlitfs that we may mrt tliinkof the 
frame, but have the m«>st li}?ht." This is true in 
Boinc niiiiects th(»U}^h genuine ornament is part of 
the sub^tanco, and when the Bush is provided, 
ninch d.*i>ends upon the purity of the gUss and 
the fi>rce of the sun. 

With rcsiMjct to Euimons^s theolo^cal views, as 
the author of his uiemoira remarks, ^^ A |>erusal 
of hii works is that only which can give the 
reader a full and accurate knowlt'dgo of his 
oninion^.'^ They involve many niceties of meta- 
ptiy^ical and polemical discussion on the freedom 
of the will and the work of ctuuersion. Dr. Ide 
has arraii;/ed two volumes of the discourses under 
the title, Systematic Thcol«»<?y, though the author 
himself never prepared a profi-sscd system. Ue 
appears to have engrafted on the doctrine of total 
depravity a theory of " the free, voluntary, selfish 
atleetions," and he held that **mcn are active and 
not passive in re^^enerution."* When once asked, 
" Wlmt is the ditlerence between natural depravity 
and original sin?" he replied, in his quick way, 
** Natural depravity is the truth ; original sin is a 
lie." 

His Jerol)oam sennon, on the annual fast of 
Ajtril Otli, moi,t shortly after the inauguration of 
Jerterson, has been generally understo^ to have 
been level! »h1 at the now President. It oould 
lianlly bo mistaken, as it plays ofi* Sidomon against 
the intidel Kehoboam with artful parallelism to 
the new ninet<H;nth century. It is long drawn, 
solemn, and withering. lieading it with the s»ub- 
Rtitutiim of Washington, Adams, and Jerterson 
for their scriptural pn>totyi)es, and taking the 
federal |)olitics of the time into view, it is u curi- 
ous analogy — for example: 

JfffcrMon a» Srcretarif of State, — ^And Solomon, 
seeing the young man that he was indu^strious, made 
hiin ruler over all tho chnrge of the house of Joseplu 
Hit nppoiiituient to such an ofHee, by such a pene- 
trating prince, is an infallible evidence of his popu- 
lar talents and pleasing otldress. lliese excellent 
and aniinble acconiplislinients, hod they been pro- 
perly directed to the public good, would have ren- 
dered hiiu tt great beuetit to Uio nation. 

Jefffrwn in Parit, — His fliglit into Egypt seems to 
have been tlic mo.<«t fatal i>eriu«i in Jerobuam's life. 
* * lie couhl not have lived among a more dan- 
gerous people titan the Egyptians, who were thea 
the nio.4t noted nation iu the world for learning, mag- 
utficcnce, Mii>erstition, and the grossest idolatry. 
Ilenoe his rei4dence iu Egypt prepared him to return 
to his native country a more bitter enemy to tlie 
God of Israel, and a more malignant op|)08er of sll 
his sacred rites and institutions than oiiy pagan 
priest or Egyptian philosopher. Such was the oml- 
iious character of Jeroboam the son of Neliot before 
he reached the obieet of his wiiaies» and wos pbeed 
in the first seat of Goveniuient 

JeroboanCt new •ppwnimeHti to <>Mee,-^U% was 
resolved to shake every soered as weU as eivU officer 
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from his aeat rather tbao to looe his ova. We art 
not, indeed, iufoniied whom ha a|ipoiMtfed to rtaad 
around Ids pertson and a«^isi him in the adiuakti*- 
tion of govemmont; bat who eon doobi wbelhcr 
he did not display the same eommtion of heart ia 
ap|K>inting the officers of state whkh he had di»- 
played in appoiuting the offiecrs of religioD t 

//}> povterM of eontfertation. — ^It appears from hie 
character and conduct in cariy life, tiuit he posseiMd 
in a high degree the art of eaptiratuig and eornipt- 
ing all sorts of people with whom he convened. 
And when he was clothed with the eosigns of roy- 
alty his power and opportunity of cormpiingus 
subjects greatly increased, lie became the staudord 
of taste and model of imitation. His seiituueatsand 
manners became a living law to his subjecto. In lus 
familiar intercourse with oU around him be uudoabi- 
edjy seized those soft moments which were the most 
favorable to his malignant design of sednctioo. This 
he could do without deportiog from the dignity of 
his station. 

If. terms and phrases like these needed anv 
^* improvement,*^ they had it in the sequel of the 
doctor^s discourse: 

It is more than possible that our nmtioa wmjMnd 
themselves in the nands of a Jeroboam, who will 
drive them from following the Lord, and wheDercr 
the}' do they will rue the day, and det«st the lolly, 
delusion, and intrigue whie& raised iiim to the head 
of the United Stateii 

And he asks the pertuaent question — 

Who can say that men in power may not eatch the 
spirit of the times, and follow the example of Jero- 
l>onm, or rather that of tlie late apostates in En- 
rol >cf We are becoming more and more eonneeted 
with those infidel nations, whose politicians and phi- 
losonhers are the bold patrons and preoehen of 
infidelity. This mutual mterooone affords a peen- 
liar o]>))ortunity to try the whole force of their 
infatuating philosophy upon us in America. And it 
is beyond a doubt that our rulers are the most 
ex|)osed to ^eir fatal delndonsi 

Eminons^B federal politics were cleariy 
nounced in his sennon on American Indepeod 
July 5, 1802, in wliich he chiinia not onlyell the 
sound principles of government for his friends, but 
also the richt of celebration of the Katiooal 
Jubilee. "It is presumption," he said froin the 
pulpit, 'Mn repubUcaus to dium this day as their 
own."* 

There is a well drawn and interesting aoooonl 
of Emmons, entitled Jducellatuaui BfMctwM ^ 
a VUiler vvon the character ^ Dr. BmmwM^ » 
** a familiar lecture*^ to the senior dass in Andover 
Theological Seminary, b^ Prof. Edwards A. Paik 
It is prefixed to theoollection of the worka, where it 
forma forty-five closely printed octavo pages. We 
may b^ gather from this the memorabilia of this 
extraordinary man. *^ In person he was not more 
Uian five feet and seven inches high, but he stood 
erect, and was In all seises upright When he 
appeared in the streeto of a New Enghuid dty, in 
his kttcr da^-a, with his three-cornered hat, the 
bright buckles on his shoe and knee, his white 
hicks flowing down his shoulders, the boys flocked 
after him, as after n military ffeneraL Bystem 
oharacterixed hia movemeuta. His giiesU W€«1A 
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iihvays find his h&t hanging on tho same nail In 
the study. Every chair was in its place; every 
book on its shelf, save the one ho was reading; 
and that was imt into the book-case as soon as a 
visitor arrive<i. His style of writing was neat as 
his white locks. lie was always attentive to his 
chirogm])hy, and wrote a better hand at the age 
of seventy-tive than at thirty-five." 

Tlie diK-tor was an odd man, but there was 
inetho<l in his oddity, and his wit was nut always 
to Ikj encountered. "A certain divine," Prt)f. 
Park tells the story, ** the junior of Dr. Emmons 
by several years, unequal lo him in acumen and 
tteolopicar knowkdj.^*, and under some peculiar 
obligation to treat him with defei*ence, was f*»nd, 
although doubtless a very good man, of ajipear- 
ing like a metroiwlitan *befure the miiii.>ter of 
Franklin, and as lie was phvsically at least a great \ 
man, much sui>erior in altitude to the doctor, ; 
he was incliued to look down on the country ]»ar- : 
son, as the smaller of the two. Tliis domineering 
treatment was endured with patience until 
patience ceased to* be a \irtue. Having read Dr. 
Emmons's sermon on the Atonement, a sermon 
which was encountering at that time j-ome oppo- 
sition, he sent to the Franklin minister the fol- 
lowing epi^itle: *May 1st. My Deaii Brother, 
— I have read your sermon on the Atonement, 
and have went over it. Yours affectionately, 
A. B. C These admonitory words were ilo 
sooner read than the following was written and 
sent to the post-ofiice: *May 3d. De-vb Sir, — I 
have read your letter and laughed at it. Yours, 
Natiiaxael Emmoxs.' " To a young nreacher he 
said, " Your sermon was too much like Seekonk 
I'lain, long and level." A drunken soejiiic aske<l 
him, "AVliat is understood by the wad of man?" 
*'Ko," said the doctor, **I can't tell a man that 
liasn't got any." Conversing once with a lapsing 
theological oj)jK>nent, whom he had j»ressed hard, 
when tlie victim took refuge in tlio a.«=serlion, 
** Well, every tub must stand uiM»n its own Uit- 
tom" — " Yes, yes," Bid d the d*>ctor, "but wliat 
shall those tui»s do that haven't nnv bottoms?" 

His shrewd, vigorous sense is exhibited in many 
a dopnatic utterance. On being asked what was 
the l)est system of rhetoric fi»r a elergjinan, he 
gave these two rules: — "First, have something 
to say; second, say it." Uany of his terse con- 
versational ai)hori>ms have been presi-ned. " Of 
the two Edwardses," he said, " the fatlier had 
more reason than his son, but the son was a 
greater rcasoner than his father." " G reat men^" 
was one of his maxims, "always connnitted great 
errors." Of the pulpit, it was his remark, 
"Preach with animation enough to produce a 
great excitement of the natund syinpathie'S, wliich 
will make persons think they liavu some native 
goodnes«;" and, "Be short in all religious exer* 
cises. Better leave the ])eop]e longing than 
loathing. No conversions aAer tlie hour is out," 
" A man must not only know the truth, but know 
that he knows it." " Tlie worst bookis" ho said, 
** were the best ; they compel us to think." 

Tlie doctor kept a ieulous eye upon Ids flock, 
sedulously guarding them from sectarian wolves. 
Tliat wo do not use tlie last word unmlviscdly 
may be learnt iVom an anecdote illuMrating Em- 
mons's downright brus<iue manner, pn-KTvcd In 
the memuir of Ide, ^ A very nwiiectabW eitsrgy* 



man of another denomination was solicited I v a 
gentleman in Franklin to come and prc::eh at his 
housi*, and, as Dr. Emmons thought, with a view 
to make an impression uiK)n his people in favor 
of the iK'Culiarities of that denomination. Shortly 
after reee-iving the invitatitm, this clerg}-mau met 
Dr. Emmons in Boston, and told him that he had 
been invited to come and give his ]>eople a ser- 
mon. Tho doctor very pleas*iutly replied, * You 
have a very important sjiherc of labor a>-sigiied 
you where' you are. '^ on need not take the 
trouble to coinc to Franklin. 1 lan take care of 
my own Ihek.' *But,' said the clergyman, *you 
will not object to my c<»niing^' The doct(»r, un- 
denrtanding by this that he was still inclined to 
come, notwiiristanding the hint which had been 
given him, made the following characteristio 
reply: '1 do object, and if you come to Fninklin 
in our present eircum>tanres 1*11 consider and 
treat you as a wt»lf in sheep's clothing.' Thb 
clergjnian never came." 

The re arc some interesting observations by 
Prof. Park in his notes on Enmions, with respect 
to the habits of study, and longevity of the clergy 
of New En;_'laiid. " We read of the two Edwardses, 
Hopkins. Jfmalley, Stiles, Chauney, and DwighL 
as at their books thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and 
Si»metimes eighteen hours of the day. Dr. Emmons, 
in this resiH.*et, e<jualled any of them. II r. Stod- 
dard of Northampton dicdat eij:hty-six; Dr. In- 
crease Mather at eighty-lour; Dr. C<»ttbn Mather 
atsixt^'-five; Dr. St ik-sat sixty-eight; Dr. Johnson 
at seventy-six; Dr. Hopkins at eighty-three; Dr. 
Bellamy at seventy-two; Dr. Hart at siity-nine; 
President Chauney, of Harvard, and Dr. Chauney, 
of Boston, at cigfity-two ; Dr. Smalley at eighty- 
six ; Dr. ^Ve^l* at eighty-four; Dr. Stnmg at sixty- 
eight; Dr. Lothrop lit ninety. Tliese divines 
lived abstemiously, but neglected ]diysical exercise. 
*I do not ascribe my long continued health,* said 
Dr. Emmons, ^to any whim>ieal aire of my diet; 
wliat has hurt me* I have not eaten. I have 
avoided stimulating liquids, have seldom drunk 
cotlee unless it were half milk and half sugar, 
have been always temi)erate in the u>e of simple 
foiid, and have* secured good sleep.' "t There 

• Tbi Tc were tbroc Wvsls of re|»at« in the oM New Eng- 
land clturcbvt: Samuel, the mlni.otvr of KvW Bt^ford, who 
died In 1K.7, at tho u^c of Mrveniy-fcvcn. lie published, 
CTT-onir othiTd«ctrfnDl trrfTtprs **1>-;:t» on l-lb« rty ai:d Ke- 
c^'viLv," Ui l\tu |4j*ri. it* l''i^ anJ IT; 5, In vbi<Ul.« rt-ricwcd 
IW iif;nirRcrit» **( J-^ilivpni*. AM^vl-^^r t^uiuil We»t, bom 
at Mnrtlia't VIncvEirtIt In KS^ «rw« uplitHtor at Nicdbun and 
In lk<fU<ii. lU' M'4 In tN% bavhij; |iublt»lMd a unnjber «f 
KriimQA inil till- Kt-^;iVK In thr iViuTi<l*ian CAii(ln«'l.of **an Old 
Wall." ill l^fi irMd 1\ fciijUit} W^vt, ibo tiilubter of block* 
iTMirr, jtui'^Miri] on Tt'^ay »n M^itjI A^fncy In 1772, and vat 
aJ^n ilti^ Mui bur uf a Tfiat K^ fa the Atonenitnt. He waa bom 
to TmU^hiJ. iVnn^ iTSt ftnd dlv J in JH». J»^cpb Ikllamy was 
a niitki- i>f Cfrnitrrik-ijt. bt-m *t Xi «r CbcMjIrt*, In Vtl'J. Ho 
«]i« an J i^4 ur^ tikhil'ti r vr ibv (liurrli at Itt-tliKin. He died la 
17* lit. II H *r in V * w^ t J? ei*ll. c ird in i u t-vt vulunu-ft. In IMI^and 
wiffl njHtliiitJ Ui iwoTii^umrfr <i^imi«, in 1»^&L by tbo Do©- 
ttUml Tmct auil li»*<1i »'iilct>i bt^iob. Ilia Trno 1!i11sIhb 
l>.l|iu«ua WA* piitTHhd In it^K 

i llutiiii'iit Nit lit I Li' naitt ft*t^\y tUtlr niore than half a eeii* 
tn r\\ uiiU v Ik- it nl^iur n 1 1 m ty ) c^i^ u ( uj, v be nlaxt-d llie ttfTrrltX 
t4 h\» thtbUl iMlt. Iw mij citUHUtrtl lo abnitduB tlio old ami 
f\^^tt fur « tn w Bi>d i'4LMrr vti*^ *■ I tliunld like Well cawugb tO 
tnai); U^ mbdlii h\* hitN ril4iy» (*r kl^a1•,**lf IrouMtakeinf 
ftti4iiy ttliii llll^ lUbhN4iir fiut b'^ni llilnpi; and I hava b^ 
come foaecnMouMd to tbU t«m«iii. to thU d«-»k, to thia chalf« 
and to tbU »|M>t wIht* I i-lt, that 1 do not ft<el at home aojr- 
vliere eUo. I cannot talk anywhere rbe.'* Ilo bad s tegular 
hour fur conTerNiii«>n with bH »iodrAla and fHrnda; and a po* 
cttlbtf nH»r«'ment of lil* bftdy toward* the atiidy Ubla waa tqnsl 
to a rlicritf'a older tliat tliv riHHii ahovM bc olcarad, abd ht he 
hti •lvn«.-l*roC Park's hwOMK 
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w:is innch« too, In the wsnmnoe of a settled 
|H)Mti(Hi, iukI the iif)44ir|)tion ofciiro in ^tlioquiot 
mid ^UU air of dcliglitful stadierib** 

JAMES MOODT, 
A LOYALIST of the American war, whom theont- 
hrcdkiii;; ot* the Uovoliiticm found at his fnnu in 
Kuw JiT^y, ha^ IvlX a well written account of liis 
ccloSraU'd imrtis:in warfare, wliich gave innch 
troiiMo to tlic iiHivenienta of Wa^^hiiij^on, in a 
imini'liiut |>nhli.<hcd in J^iidon in 178:), entitled 
Lic**K Ja.nr$ ^foohi*$ Xarrafice of hi* Excrtum$ 
atid S'ljftrin'fn in tM (JuuMi of Oorernmfttt,ttinee 
the ytar 177U, with certilic^itea fi-oin Gov. Wni. 
Fnuiklin, of New Jerj*ey, tlic Uev. Dr. Inglis of 
New York, and others. Ho went tlirou«;h many 

1>erilon<, liair-hreadth adventnrcj*, preserving his 
ife in extraordinary eniorgcneies by his self-po^ 
9ev<ion and Itravcry. As his i>ani])Idft is nuw 
very scarce, wo present one or two of tliese 
scenes in liis well written narrative.* Here is 
an anecdote t>f his uhiipiitons pre^'nce ; for like 
tha tnie ii:irtis;in, he was everywhere, at lea^it to 
tlie hn.itrination of his enemies; with an ati\.*cti ng 
story of a true man, wlio de^rved a better fate ; — 

Returning n^niii into Sti-iMX county, he now heard 
that wv«Tjd iirii>o:ioni \v«Te coiiliiied, on various 
^utfpieioiiii aiul cliaigc* of loyalty* in the jnil of that 
county; and that one of tiieiirwn^ actually under 
Si'Dteiicc of dc.itli. This poor fellow was one of 
Bui'gi>yiie*s MtMicrs, charged with crimes of a civd 
nature, <»f wliieh, however, he was generally be- 
lieve 1 to be iniioeeni. But m'hen a cleriryinan of 
the diureh of Kngland interposed witli hi» unrelent- 
ing proriceutor, and wanuly urged this plea of inno- 
ccnee, ho was sharfdy told, that, tlKMigh he might - 
not perhafM deM^rve to die for the criiue fur which 
he had been eoiiiinitted, there could be do doubt of 
his deserving to die, as an enemy to America. 
There was ((ouu'thing i^o pitcf}U<<, as well ot shame- 
ful, in the cusc of this ill-fated victim to republiean 
re^ntment, that it was determined, if {KK^xible, to 
rele:i.«c both him and his ffUow-priswinersL For this 

{>urpo:'e, Mr. Moody took with him six men ; and, 
ate at iii«rht, entered the country town, about 
seventy miles from New York. The inhabitants of 
the town were but too generally disaffecteiL ^ This 
suggest ed the necessity of stratagem. Coming te 
the jail, the keeper called out from the window of 
an upper room, and demanded what their business 
was I The Knsign instantly replied. He liad a pri- 
soner to deliver into liis custody. ** What! one of 
Jfoodff't fellows f** said the jailor. ** Yff^** said the 
Ensign. On Ids inquiring what the name of this 
supiHHcd prisoner was, one of the party, who was 
well known by the inhabitants of that place to be 
with Mr. Moody, personated tlie character of a i>ri- 
so:icr, and s|K>ke for liiro«elf. The jailor gave nim 
a little ill language; but, notwithstanding, seemed 
highly pleasetl with the iilea of his having so noto- 
rious a Tory in his custody. On Uio Ensign's urg- 
ing him to come down, and take charge of tlie 
man, he peremptorilv rcfu>HMl ; alleging, Uiat in con- 
sct^uence of Moody^ being out, he had reeeived 
strict orders to o]M*n his doors to no man after sun- 
set; and that tlierefore he must wait till monnng. 
Finding that this tale would not take, the Ensiffn 
now changed his note ; and, in a stern tone, told 
him, **t>lrrah, the man who now tiieaks to you it 
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Moody : I have a gtron^ pariy with me, and if jm 
do not this moment dchver up your key^ 1 will la- 
st antlv pull down your house about your eam* 
Hie jailor vanished iu a moment. Oti thk Mr. 
Moody's men, who were well skilh-d in the Indian 
war-whoop, fnnde the air refund with siieh a van- 
ety of hideous ^^ells, as soo:i left them nothin|E to 
fear from the ndiabitants of New Town, which, 
though the county town, consists only of tweaty or 
thirty houses **Tlic Indians! tlie Indiana are 
come," said the panic-struck peo]de; and happy 
wc:e they who could s(M»nest eseaj^e into the woodiL 
AVhile these things were thus going on, the Euugn 
had made .his wav through a casement, and was met 
by a prisoner, whom he inunediatel}- eiiijdoyed lo 
procure him a ligiit The vanquished jailor wm 
now again produced, and most obsequiously earn- 
ducted Mr. Moo<ly to the dungeon of the poor 
wretch under sentence of death. 

It may seem incredible, but it is an vndoabted 
fact, that, niitwitliMandiug all the borrori aod 
aw fulness of his situation, tliis poor, forlorn, eon- 
donned British soldier was found fast asleep, and 
had sU>])t so sound as to have heard nothing of the 
uproar or alarm. Hicre is no p<i5sibility of describ- 
ing the agony of this man. when, on being Uios and- 
denly aroased, he saw before him a mau in arma, 
attciwled by i)ersons, whom, though they were lami- 
liarly known to him, so agitated were liis ^r>^ ho 
was utterly at a lo<s then to recognise. Tlie fint^ 
ami the only idea that occurred to him was, that, as 
many of the friends of Ctuvernmeut had been pri- 
vately executed in prison, the person he saw waa 
his executioner. On Mr. Moody's re)>eatedly inform- 
ing him of his mistake, and that he was come to re- 
lease hini in tlie name of A'tn^^ Ororpe, the tnuia- 
tion from such an obyss of wretchedness to so extra- 
vn«;a:)t a piudi of joy had well nigh overcome him. 
Never before had the writer been present ml so 
atl'eeting a scene. Tlie image of the poor soldier, 
alternately agitated with the extremes of despair 
and rapture, is, at tliis moment, i>resent to bis imar 
ffinalion, as strong almost as if the object were still 
before him ; and he has often thought, there are few 
subjects on which i 
could more 

looked wild, and undoubtedly i 
in his senses; and yet he labored, and was big wita 
some of the noblest sentimenta aiid most powerfal 
passions by which the human mind is ever act»- 
ated. In such circumstances it was with some diffi- 
culty that the English got him away. At lengti^ 
hoa'ever, his clothes were got on ; and he, with aU 
the rest who chose to avairtheniselveeof the oppor- 
tunity, were conducted into safety, notwithrtsnqing 
a a-ann pursuit of several daya 

The humane render, Mr. Moodv persuades lii»- 
sclf, will not be less nflected thaa he nimself waa^ oi 
the mouniful sequel of this poor soldier's tale. le 
the course of war he was again taken, and egain 
conducted to the dungeon, and afterwards actually 
executed oa tlie same sentence on which he had 
been before convicted; though he left the w«flid 
witli tlie most solemn asseverations of his iniioeeBea 
as to any crime of which he had been aoeoaed. cs- 
eejitiug only an unshaken allegianee to his eore- 
reign. 

A few other {Muticulars reB]>ecting tills poor bbsm. 
who, though but a eonnnon soldier in a marehiaf 
regiineiit, was, in all the essenUal and beit'patta ef 
the chutacter, an hero, tlie writer cannot tai.MiS 
himself from the relation ot Ills ritualion and eii^ 
eunwtanees in tlie rebel country being peenliar, Mik 
Moodv not thinking it proiwr himeeif to return 
thither so soon, took the eariiasl moans Im coeld te 



ana ne nas oiicn inougiii, were sr« irw 

which a painter of taste and eenailNlity 

happily emplov Ids peociL The man 

, and nndoubtedly was wild, and hnrdly 
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have him conreyed pnfe to Kcw YotIc But no 
ftrguroeiits. no entroatics could prevail irith him to 
leave his deliverer. *• To you/* fiaid he, " I owe luy 
life; to you and in your service let me devote it You 
have found me in circunistances of ignominy ; I v^ish 
for an opportunity to convince you that you have 
not been mistaken in tliinking me iimoccni, I nm, 
and you shall find me, a ^ood soldier.** It vras to 
this futal but fixed deteniiumtion that he soon aflcr 
owed the loss of his life; 

When he -was brought to the ])lace of execution, 
the persons who had charge of him told him they 
had authority to promise him n reprieve ; and they 
did most sufemnlv promise it to him, on condition 
only that he would tell them who the loyalists in 
the country were, that had assisted Moody. Ilia 
reply wn? most manly and noble ; and proves that 
real nobility and dignity of sentiment are appropri> 
ated to no ifurticulur runk or condition of li&. ** I 
love life,** lie said, " and there is nothing which m 
man of honor can do, that I would not do to save 
it; but I cannot pay this price for it Tlie men 
you wish me to betray must be good men, because 
they have assisted a good man in a good cause. 
Innocent as I am, I feel this an awful moment 
llow far it becomes you to tempt me to make it ter- 
rible, by overwhelming me in tne basest guilt, your- 
Bclves must judge. My life is in your power; Diy 
conscience, 1 thank God, it still my own.^ 

Anodier extraordinary circumstance is said to 
have befallen him, which, as well as the preceding, 
Mr. Moody relates, on the testimony of an eyewit- 
ncss. yet living. Tliough he was a small and light 
man, yet the rope with which he was suspended 
broke. Even still tliis ^)oor man's admirable pre- 
sence of mind and dignity of conscious innocence 
did not forsake him. He instantly oildret^sed him- 
self to the surrounding multitude, in the following 
words: ** Gentlcincn, I cannot but hope that this 
very extraordinary event will convince you of 
what 1 offain solemnly protest to you, that I am in- 
nocent of the crime tor which you have adjudged 
Die to die.** But he still protected in vain. 

The sun|H>sed crime for which he suffered wos, 
tlie plunoering and robbing the house of n certain 
furious and powerful rebel. But it would be unjust 
to his memory not to certify, as Mr. Moody doo», 
tliat he has since learned, from the voluntary con- 
fession of ft less C4»n8cicntiouB loyalist, that this 
honest mon was charged wrongfully, inasmuch as he 
himself, without the knowledge of tlie other, on the 
princiules of retaliation and revenge, had com- 
mitted the crime. The name of the above-men- 
tioned honest soldier and martyr wos Robert Max- 
well, a Scotsman, who had had a good education. 

He made a famous attempt to cecnro the person 
of Gov. Livingston, of New Jen»ey, in -which he 
&iled from information given by one of \m com- 
rades. lliB favorite exploit was to cut ofT the 
American dosfiatcliej*, which he frequently brought 
Into Now York. lie was tiken and imprisoned 
at We^t Point, where he found General Arnold a 
rigorous Jailor. Writing some time afler Amold*s 
trcaiion, he naively say«», " Under new m&^^ters, it 
is ho|)ed. General Aniold has learned new max- 
ims. Compelled by truth, however, Mr. Moody 
must bear htm testimony, tliat he was then faith* 
fhl to his employers, and abated not an iota in 
ftilfiUing both the letUT and the sidrit of tlieir 
getK^ml (inlers and Siuitmetioiis.** liii subsequent 
escaiie U thus told :^ 

Tba ways of Providenss ars often nysterious^ 



frequently bringing about its ends by the most na- 
likely meanSb To this inhuman treatment in Geiie- 
rtll Arnold's camp, Mr. Mood}* owe<i his future safety. 
On the 1st of September, he was carried to Wash- 
ington's camp, and there confined near their Liberty 
pole. Colonel Skammel, the Adjutant General, 
came to sec him put in irons. When they had 
handcuffed liiin, he rcmontftrated witli the Colonel, 
desiring that his logs, which were indeed in a worse 
situation than even his wrists might be examined; 
farther addling only, that death would be infinitely 
profernble to a ri'pctitton of the toiineiita he had 
just undergone. The Colonel did examine his legs; 
and on seeing them, he also acknowlcilged that his 
treatment had indeed been too bad ; and a^ked if 
General Arnold had been made acquainted with his 
situation. Mr. Moodv feels a sincere plca^^ure in thus 
publicly acknowledging his obligations and his 
gratitude to Colonel bkaminel, who humanely gave 
orders to the Provost Marshal to take good care of 
him, and by no means to suffer any irons to be put 
on his legs, till they were likely to prove less dis- 
tre«ehig. 

Mr. Moody attended the rebel army in its march 
over the New Britlgc ; and had an op|>oitnnity of 
observing their whole line, and counting their artil- 
lery. Everything seemed smooth and fair; and he 
felt himself much at ease, in the prospect of being 
soon exchanged; when, very unexpected!}', he was 
visited by an old acmiaintance, one of their Colonels, 
who infoii-med him tiiat he was in two days' time to 
be brought to trial ; that Livingston was to be his 
prosecutor, and that the Court Martial was carefully 
picked for the purpose. lie subjoined tliat he 
would do well to prepare for eternity, since, from 
the evidence which he knew would be produced, 
there was but one issue of the business to be 
ex]>ecte(L Mr. Moody requested to be informed, 
what it was the purpose of this evidence to prove! 
It was, his well-wisher told him, that he had assassi- 
nated a Captain Shaddock and a Lieutenant Ilen- 
drickson. Tlie>e were the two officers who hod fallen 
fairl}' in b:ittle near Black Point, as has been already 
related. Tlie Ensign replied, that he felt himself 
much at ease on that account, as it could be suffi- 
ciently cleared up by their own people, who had 
been in, and had survived the action, as well as by 
some of their officers, who were at the time prison- 
ers to htm, and spectators of the whole affair. ** All 
this," said his friend, "will be of little avail; yon 
are so obnoxious ; you have been, and are likely to 
be, so mischievous to us, that, be assured, we are 
resolved to get rid of you at any rate. Besiilea, 
you cannot deny, and it can be prr>ved by incontes- 
table evidence, that you have enlisted men, in this 
state, for the King's ser\'ice, and this, by our lawi^ 
is deoth.** 

Ensign Moody affected an air of uneoncem at this 
information ; but it was too serious and important 
to him to be really disregarded ; he resolved, there- 
fore, fit>m tliat moment, to effect his esca|)e, or to 
perisli in the attempt 

Every precaution had been taken to secure the 
place in which he was confined. It was nearly in 
the centre of the rebel camp. A sentinel was placed 
within the door of his prison, and another without, 
besides four others close round, and witJiin a few 
vanlsof tlie place. Tlie time now come on when 
be must either make his escape, or lose tlie op|ior* 
tttnity forever. On tlie night, therefore, of the 17tJi 
of September, busy in ruminating cm his projeet^ he 
had, on the pretence of being cold, got a watrh-ooat 
thrown aertws his shoulders, that he might better 
eonceal, from h» unideosant eonipaiiion, the open^ 
tions whieh he meditated against his baadettfli 
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WTiik h« w»a mckintt hU invention, to find some 
poMible means of extncatiiig himself from his f€tt«i», 
Le providentially cost bis eye on n post fa*lciicd in 
Uie irround, Uirough vhicli an hole had been bored 
viUran ouircr ; and it occurred to him timt it might 
Ke tvo-iblef xvith tlie aid of this hole, to break the . 
\jo\i of hij hnndcuflfa. Watching the ..pportuuity, , 
tlicreforc. fwin time to time, of the sentinel s look- 
lutr onoihcr Aviiv. he thrust the point of the bolt 
into the above-uicutioned hole, and by eaiitiously 
cxcrtiiiff his strcK'h. and gradually beading the 
iron backwards and forward*, lie at lenglli broke it 
Let the rea»ler iiiijigine what hin si-iibalions were, 
when lie found the inatiacles drop from his hands I 
lie sprung in>tiintly past tlie interior sentinel, and 
rushing on the next, with one hand he seizi'd his 
musket, and \» itli tlie other struck him to the ground. 
The sentinel within, and the four others who were 
placed by the fence surroun«ling the place of his 
confiiieinent, immcdintely gave tlie alarm ; and in a 
moment the cry was |;cnerol— •" Moody is e^aped 
from the Provost" It w iiiiiM>s»ible to describe the 
uproar whioh now took plaio throughout the whole 
cauipw In a few minutes every man was in a bu»tle; 
every man was looking for Moody, and multitudes 
pawed him on all sides, little suf^pecting that a man 
whom they saw deliberately marching along, with a 
mu<ket on his shoulder, could be the fugitive they 
were in quest ot The darkness of the night, which 
was also blu*tcrtiig and drizzly, prevented any di»- 
erimination of his person, and was indeed the great 
circuniitanee that rcttdere«l his escape possible. 

But no small difficulty still remained to be sur- 
mouateX To prevent desertion, Washington- had 
surrounded his eatnp with a chain of sentiuels, post- 
ed at about forty or fifty yards* <li*tance from each 
other; he wa* unacquainted with their stations; to 
pa-4 them undiscovered was next to im{)ossible ; and 
to be discovered would certainly be fatal In this 
dilemma Providence again befriended him. He had 
gained their station without knowin»f it, when luck- 
ily he heard the watchword |>assed from one to 
another— " Look shaq> to the chain: Moody is 
escajHid from the Provost" From the sound of the 
voice* he asccrtainel tlie respective situations of 
these sentinels; atid throwing him«elf on his hands 
and knees, he was happy enough to crawl through 
the vacant space between two of them, unseen by 
either. Judging that their line of pursuit would 
naturally be towards the British army, lie made a 
detour into the woods on the opposite sidei Through 
these woods he made as much sjused as the darkness 
of the night would permit, steering his course, after 
the Indian manner, by oocasionnlly ij^ropiug and 
feehiig Uie white oak. On the south side the bark 
of Uiis tree is roush and unpleasant to the touch, 
but on the north side it is sniootli ; hence it serves 
the sagacious traverser of the de>ert. by night as 
well OA by day, for his eom{iais. Through ilic most 
disTnal woods and swamiis he continue I to wander 
till the night of tlie 21st, as|>ace of more than fifty- 
six hours, during which tim ^ he had no other sus- 
tenance than a r<^w bee.'h leutcs (which, of all Uiat 
the woods afforded, were the least unpleasant to the 
ta^te, and least pernicious to health), which he chew- 
ed and swallowed, to abate the Intolerable cravings 
of his hunger. 

In every inhabited district he knew there were 
friends of Government; and he liad now learned 
also, where and how to find them out, without 
endangering their safety, which was always the first 
object of his eoiieem. From some of these good 
men he received niinnU iiiformaiion how tlie pursuit 
after hhn was directed, and wliere everv guard was 
postal Thus assisted, ha eluded Uidr keenest vigl- 



Unee; and, at length, by GodTs UcMing. to Va 
unspeakable Joy he arrived safe at Poulus Hook. 

Moody went to England, at the close of the 
war, with recoiniiiendations to Ciovenunent from 
Sir Ileiiry Clinton, and afterwards settled on lihi 
half pay in Nova Scotia, where he died at Siaal- 
bou, in 1809, at the age of sixty-five.* 

JOSIAU QUIXCV, JB. 

EDMincn, the first of the name of Qniney, in Kew 
England, landed At BosUm with John Cotton, the 
eminent divine, in SeiJtcmber, 1638. TTo hear in 
1635 of a grant of land on Mount TTolhiston to 
him by the town, and soon after of his death, at 
the ago of thirty-three. His only son, Edmnnd, 
boni in England in 1627, who lived on tlic hinds 
at Mount WoUaston, atWwards called Brointree, 
was a csonntry magistrate, and died in 1697. He 
had two Bims, Daniel and Edmund, both of whom 
died before him. Daniel left a son John, bom in 
1089 who served for forty years as a reprersenta- 
tive of his district in the Provincial L^slatorcL 
and as a member of the Executive Council, and 
died a day after the birth of his great-gramlson, 
John Quincy Adarai. 
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Tlie youngest son of DanieVs brother, Edmnnd, 
was born in 1681, and died at Loudon in 1738| 
while onga^ as the agent of the colony in press- 
ing her claims in tlie dispute as to the boondaiy 
between her territory and that of New Hamp- 
shire. During tlie latter part of his life he filled 
the ofiico of Judge of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
«ichusctts. Josinh, the yonnge^it of his two sons, 
was born in 1709, and In 1755 apnointed bv Go- 
vernor Shiriey to negotiate with New Ywk and 
Pennsylvania for the establislunent of the frontier 
ixwt of Tioonderoga. He executed other impcww 
tant public trusts, and died iu 1784. His young- 
est son, Josiah Qnincv, Jr., was bom at Boston, 
I Fob. 22, 1744, and educated at the Gchool of ICr. 
j Jose)>h Maridi in Braintree. He entered Harvard 
, in 1759, and was a hard student, not only of th» 
Greek and Latin but also of tlie English daasiea. 
' A closely written manuscript <rf seventy pages 
, quarto, filled with extracts from Shakespeare, is 
fitill extant with the date 1763. On taking his 
\ Master's degree in 1766, he delivered an Englidi 
i oration on Patriotism, a fitting commencement of 
his ptiblio career. He had prevkjusly tothia^ia 
1763, commenced the study of law with the fua> 
tinguished Oxenbridgo Thacher of Boston. H^ 
I succeeded, on the deatli of hia lufrtnictor, in July, 
: 1765, to tlie care of the office, and on hia adii^ 
I sion to the liar, to a hirgo practioa. A nimibcr 
' of MS. volumes of ReiNirts from hb band at this 
! time proves his induiitry and enthnsSam la liis 
lurofestlon. He is said to bare been the fiis^ 
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lawyer who put his noipe on a ^ sliingle** at liis | 
office door. 

Quiiicj commenced his career as political writer ; 
by tlie publicatiuii of two articles iu tlic Bodtou ! 
Gazette, in September and October, 1767, on the 
ret.*eut re:»trictions on the commerce and eu]ai|re- 
nieut of the militniy forces of tlie colonies. One 
of these contains this spirited iia:>S3^ge. j 

In defence of our civil and religious rights we ' 
dare impose the world; with the 0<*d of armies od I 
our side, even the God who fought our fathers* bat- ! 
tle^, we fear not tlic hour of trial, though the hoets 
of our ciieujics ehould cover the field like locusts. 
If tliis be enthu:^iai^lu, we will live and die enthu- 
siasts. 

Blandishments will not fa^inate us, nor will 
threats of a " halter** iutiniidute. For under God, | 
we are deterniiued, that whcre!K>ever, whensoever, I 
or howsoever, we «hall be called to make oor exit, | 
we will die freemen. "Well do we kuow tliat all tlie ; 
regalia of this world eai:uot dignify the desitli of a i 
lillain, nor diminish the igiiommv, with which a ' 
slave shall quit his existence. 2i cither eau it taint , 
the uubleniished honor of a son of freedom, tliough | 
he ^l1ould make his dc]iarture on the already ]>re- 
parod gibbet, or be dr.igj^ed to the newly erected 
ecuiiulil for exccntioiu With the plaudits of his con- , 
science he will go off the stoge. A erown of joy ond 
inmiortalitv shall be his reward. The history of his ! 
hfe his children shall venerate. The virtues of their 
sire shall excite their euiulation. 

llo followed thej«e by others of a fdniilar cha- 
racter during the next year. Tlie lauding of 
tn>oi)S in October culled forth a vigorous apiJcaL 

Oh, my countrymen ! what will our children sav, 
when they read the history of these times, should 
they find we tumely gave away, withmit one noble 
sti-uggle, the most invaluable of earthly ble^ng»f 
As tlicy drag the galling chain, will they not exe- 
crate u» f If we have any re^^pect for tilings sacred ; 
any regard to the dearest treasure on earth ; — ^if we 
have oi>e tender sentiment for posterity ; if we would 
not be despised by the whole world ; — ^let uf, in the 
most oi>en, solemn maimer, and with determined 
fortitude, swear, — ^^'e will die, — if we cannot live 
freemen I 

Be not lulled, my countrymen, with Tun imagina- 
tions or idle fanctCK To hope for the pniteetionof 
Heaven, without doing our duty, and exerting our- 
selves as becomes men, is to mock the Ueity. 
Wherefore had man his reason, if it were not to 
direct himf AVherefore his strength, if it be not his 
protection f To banish folly and luxurr, correct 
vice and immorality, and stand immovable in tiie 
freetlom, in which we are free indeed, is eminentlr 
tlie duty of each mdividual, at this day. AVheii this 
is done, we may rationally ho|ie ftnr aa answer to 
our prayers; for the wliole eouiisel of God, and the 
invincible armour of the Almighty. 

However righteous oar cause, we cannot, in this 
period of the world, expect a miraenlona talvation. 
Heaven will nndoubtedly assist as, if we act like 
men; but to expect protection from above, while we 
are enervated by luxury, and slothfol in the exert ioa 
of titose abilities witli which we are endoed. Is an 
cx|>eetation vain and foolish. With the smiles of 
Heaven, virtue, nnanimity, and flrmneis will insure 
sneecM. W Idle we have eouity, jnet iee, and God oa 
OMr side. Tyranny, spiritual or temporal, shall never 
ride triumpliaat In a land ItthaUted hy Eaglitfhniaa. 

lib Increariiif pracUoa piwrcntad him fttim ti»- 



pervising tlic ]>rinting of tliese es^ys, but an iii-> 
scription on one of his M&S., ''*' Let Samuel Adams, 
Es<i., correct the press," sliowsthnt this duty also 
was iu jiatriot hands. In October, 1769, lie'mar- 
ried a daughter of William PliiHii>5, a Boston 
merchant, who afterwards rendered lilieral finan- 
cial fls>i>tance to tlie great cause. Ho still con- 
tinued his comnmnications under various signa- 
tures, and on tho 12th of February, 1770, said in 
one o( these-— 

From a conviction in my own mind, that America 
is now the slave of Britain ; from a benso that we are 
every day more and more in danger of an increase 
of our bunlena, and a fastening of our shackles, I 
wish to see my countrymen break off, — ojfjor €rcrt 
—all S4icial intercourse with thoHi, whose lomnierce 
eontiuninatcs, whose luxuries poison, whose avarice 
is insotinblc, and whose unnatural oppressions are 
not to be borne. Tliat Americans will know tlieir 
rights, that they will resume, assort, and defend 
them, arc matters of which I harbour no doubt. 
Whether the arts of poliey, or the arts of fc«r, will 
decide the contest, are problems, we \kill solve at a 
more convenient ticason. He, whose heart is en- 
amoured with the refinements of political artifice 
and finesse, will seek one mode of relief; he whose 
heart is free, honest, and intrepid, will puisne ano- 
tl'ier, a bolder, and more noble mode of redress. 
This re]>ly is so intelligible, that it needs no eoui- 
meut or explanation. 

Tlie Ikiston Massacre occurred on the fifth of 
Harch following, and Qujncv, to his suq>rise, was 
chosen by Colonel l*iv>t<>n, tlie £n^ii>li coimnau- 
dcr, as his counsel. He accepted and discliarged 
tho duty with his colleague, John Adains, not- 
withstanding the op])osition of his friends and tlie 
censure of an exeitcAl public opinion, lliat opi- 
nion has long since justified a prvdietion con- 
tained in a letter to his fatlier, explanatory of Ms 
coarse. 

I dare affirm, that you and this whole ]>e<^i]e will 
one day auoici:, that 1 became an advocate for the 
aforesaid *' criminals,** charged with the nrarder of 
our fellow-citizenik . 

I never harboured the ex])ectatJon, nor any great 
desire, that all men should s^ioak well of mei To 
inquire my duty, and to do it, is my aim. Being 
mortal, I am subject to error; and conscious of this^ 
I wish to be diffident. Being a ralioaal creature, I 
judge for myself, accordiof^ to the light afforded me. 
When a plan of conduct is fomu'd with an honest 
deliberation, neither munuurii:g, i-lauder, nor re- 
proaches move. For my single self, 1 consider, 
judge, and with reason hope to be immutable. 

There are honest men in all sects — ^| wish their 
opprobotion ; — there are wicked bigots in sU pai^ 
tioe» — ^1 abhor then.- 

Preston was defended and acnnhted, bat the 
opinions of his omiusel remained unclionged on 
the |x>litic:d bearing of tlio ai*t. In a conunnni- 
cation published Fcbmary 11^ 1771, he hiuienta 
" hearing so little disctmrse relative to a decent, 
inaiil}', and instructive eominein€»nition of the 
nielanolnily tragedy of the fifth of March, 1770.^ 
An oversight which was qieedily corrected,, the 
^Bohton Hassacre OraticMis** liaving been eoin- 
nieticed on tlie first anniveraaiy of tliat eventi and 
oiHitinneil finr feveral yean. 

At the close of 17f2, 6ytn|4oint of iiuhnoiiaiy 
disease haxlng begun to develo|ie theniselTee m 
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con*cqntrnoo of !Mr. Quinry's intense application 
to biiMne^Ji, ho sought ix-licf in a voyage to 
Cluirle^toti. He rvturncd by Innil, an<l his Jour- 
niiL, coiUuining a curious thtiugh brief slcetcii of 
the places lie vitiited, is i>rinto(l in liis Hfe by his 
son. He roturiiod in May with improved health. 
Dorin^ the next month the ccK-hratcd letters of 
Hutchinson and othei-s were di^<.■<»vc^ed and tran??- 
niittcd to the co1«mii>s by Fnuiklin. S(H>n after 
iboir publication CJnincy wn>te a scries of jwiicrs 
with tbe si^nmturo oli Marehwont Xcedltam^ one of 
wliich contains this iiassage : — 

If to api^car for my^ country i* trcnson, and to nrm 
for IiiT di-fcnce is rcl)tlli<iii,— lilce my father^ I will 
glory in the nninc of n^bel and traitor,— -as they did 
in that of puritan and enthusiast 

In ^lay, 177-i, he ]mblishe<1 a political pamph- i 
let, Ohi^errationM on the act of Parliament^ eom^ \ 
manly caUed ** The Boston Port Bill,'' itith I 
Thoughts on Citil Society and Standing Armiee. 
It is 8t>und and forcible in its reasoning, and con- 
tains i>.'i<?a;ros of much aloonence. 

In Sv'i»tenil)cr, 1774, Mr. Quincy sailed for 
Enjrhind, with the double hojio of reinvigorating 
his const iiut ion and ejecting Fomething for the 
l>enclit of liis c«mntry with tbeh«»nio gtivcrnmcnt. 
He becunio acquainted in London with I^>rd 
North and other leading statesmen of both pur- 
ties, and also with Franklin. Of the last he 
writer November 37, 1774 — 

Bo cnrofiil what parts of this letter yon publish ; 
without ub^oliite neccKs^ity, do not pubhsh any. Dr. 
Franklin niul others complain much of their letters 
bfing made public. It is a fear of that, that pre- 
vcmIs him and many more from writing to you. 

Dr. Franklin is an American in heart and souL 
You mnv trust him; his ideas are not contracted 
within the narrow limits of exe!ii]>tion from taxe\ 
bu» are extended upon the bix>]id scnle of total 
emancii^tio:!. He is explicit and boM D]>on the 
subjevt, and his hopes are as ttanguiue as my own, 
of the triumph of lioerty in Ameriea. 

His corre*?pondenco aoon bears witness to the 
hopelessncs-s of negotiation, and the necessity of 
tinnuesB and resolution on the part of America. 
He continued to reside in London, attending the 
American debates in Parliament^ visiting, and 
now and then going to see Garrick, bat without 
hnprovement to his health. On the 16th of 
March, 1775. he sailed for Boston. When not 
more tlian three days at sea, he dictated to a 
seaman a farewell latter to his friends at home, 
anticipating that he should not live throagh the 
voyage. In it ho says : — 

^ Foreseeing that tliere will be many inexplicable 
circumstances in tlio way of my friends, to acconnt 
for many tilings rclatins to my conduct, I sliould 
have been glad, if God had snared my life, to eon- 
verse with tliem onee more. But tliis, his holy Pro- 
vidence seems fully settled to deny. Some few 
matters I have prevailed with a friend on board to 
minute for their information. 

My going to America at this time was very eon- 
siderablv against my inclinations, erpcciaUy as Doc- 
tor FothcrgiU was of opinion tliat Bristol waters 
wonld be of great advantage to me. Bnt he did not 
duMuade me from going to America, but advised it 
very strongly in praerenet to my staying in Landon, 



Hie moft weightr motive of all tliat detenniaed 
my coiitlttct, m-OA tfie extreme urgency of about fH' 
teen or twenty most staunch friend* to America, and 
many of them the n«»t learned and respectable cli»> 
racten iu the king'lom, for my immediately pr»- 
cceJing to Bost^tu. Their sentiments what o^ght to 
be tlte eonduct of Boston, and of the continent, at 
this, and the approncliing season, I had heard very 
oHen in the eoctal circle; and in wliat things they 
diflfered I perfectly knew. It appeared of lugh im- 
iiortance that the ecntuncnts of such i^crsons thould 
be known in America. To commit their sentiments 
to writing, was neither practicable i:or prudent at 
this time. To the bo5om of a friend thoy could in- 
trust wlukt might be of great advantage to my eoon- 
try. To mc tlmt tntst wax eomniitted, an<f I was, 
unme<liatoly upon my arrival, to assemble certaia 
|)erBonK, to whom I was to communicate mv trusty 
and had God sjiered my life, it seems it would have 
been of great service to my eonntry. * * 

• •••••• 

* * Ever since I have been out, ahaoet 
everything has been difTerent from what I expected. 
Inrtcad of pleasant weather, the most inclement and 
damp, which removes me entirely from the deck, 
a!id when I was flattered with the hope of getting 
into port six days ago, I am yet here, as distant 
from It as when tlie encouragement was given me. 
Had Providence been plcaso.l that I sliould have 
reached America six days ago, I diould have been 
able to converse with my friendsi I am persuaded 
tliat this voyage and^ passage are the instruments to 
put aa end to my beuig. Uis holy*wiU be done 1 

lie grew weaker and weaker, and on tbe 
twuntr-!«ixth of April, within siglit of land, and 
almost within hearing of the news of the battle of 
Lexington, expired ^in stditude, amidst saffer^ 
ing, witliout associate, and without witness; yet 
brcntliing forth a d^ing wish for his country, de- 
siring to live only to iierform towards her a last 
and signal service.^ His remains were brought 
into port in the ship at Gloucester, and the si^ 
of I^nFton having dispersed his relativei and 
friends, were buried tfiere by kind but strange 
hnnds. As 80(m as the district was sufficient^ 
tranqnil, they were removed by his aged father 
to the bnriul-gronnd at Braintreo. A rooDument 
was raised over his resting-plaoe after liis widow 
had been, in 179S, placed beside him, with an in- 
scription by John Quincy Adoma, doaing with 
these well-tunied Bnee: — 

anuHOB, 

In eontemplating this monument, the frail tribute 
Of filial grstitade, and affeetion. 

Glows thy bold breast with patriotic flame f 
Let his example point tlie patlis of lame I 
Or seeks thy lieart, averse from nnblie stril^ 
The milder graces of domestic lite I 
Her Idndred TirtQcs let thy soul reverse 
And o*er the best of mothers drop a teai; 



Tins eminent New Engbmd deimnan and hit- 
t'irian was bora June i, 1744, inBoatoi^ where 
the family resided for three generatioiia. His 
habiu in oliUdhood showed the fUtureantkraailaB 
and historian. Attenyeonof agehomadoiiMt 
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Abstracts of the sermons at the Old South Church ; 
and from his entrance at Harvard, at fifteen, keiit 
through Ills life, scries of interleaved annotatea 
nhnnnacs, a favorite mode of diary of tlie Eastern 
clergjinnn, of ^vhich some curions 8]>ecimens are 
preserved. lie had, too. his manuscript books, 
QuoiidMna Miscellanea^ <Cc., for extracts from the 
authors he read. The first entry on the first 
page of these is sigiiificant of fiis tastes thus 
onrly forming, from Eckard's Roman History: — 
** there are required so many qiudifications and 
ncconiplishments in an historian, and so much 
cai-e and niceness in writing an liistory, tliat some 
have reckoned it one of the most diilicult lahors 
hmnan nature is capable of." Ho left Har\*anl 
with the class of 17G2, and iKcame, like so many 
others, a schoolmaster. After four years in this 
cmplo^-ment, and when he had fully established 
his resolution, he was onlained as a preacher. 
He married Ruth Eliot, of Boston, ana becanie 
pastor of the church in Dover, New Hampshire, 
in 1 767, where ho passed twenty years, llis his- 
torical tastes soon develoiK'd themselves; but they 
were somewlmt interrupted by the opening scenes 
of the Revolution, in which Belknap bore the 
part of a good "NVhig, counselling the people by 
Lis ])en. He was chosen chaplain to tlie troo])S 
of New Hampshira at Cambridge, but declined 
' the api)ointment. In 1787 he left Dover for tlio 
charge of the Federal Street Church in Boston, a 
position which he held till his death, caused sud- 
denly by paralysis, June 20, 1798. He had him- 
self m some lines of poetry, ftmnd among his 
papers, invoked a speedy departure. 

When faith and patience, hope and love. 
Hare made us meet for heaven above, 
How blcj^t the privilege to rise 
Snatched in a moment to the skies I 
Unconfcious, to resign our breath, 
Nor t-nste the bitterness of death. 
Such be my lot, Lord, if thou please, 
To die in eilcnee and at ease. 
\\'hen thou doat know that Fm prepared, 
O seize me quick to my reward. 
But if thy wisdom sees it best 
To turn thine ear from this request— 
If sickness be the appointed way, 
To waste this frame of human clay ; 
If, worn with grief and racked with pain. 
Tills earth must turn to earth again ; 
Then let thine angels round me stand- 
Support me by tliy powerful hand; 
Let not my faith or patience move. 
Nor aught abate my hope or love ; 
But brighter may my graces shine. 
Till tliey're abaorbaa in light divine. 

His distinct historical labors cmnmenccd with 
his residence in New HamiMshire, where he en- 
gaged in the study and i>reparation of mana- 
Kcripts, nsing great diligence in Ids pioneer work. 
Before the Revolution, Belknap had studied his 
snbjcct in the steeple of tlio Old Sonth Chnroh, 
among the books collected bv his iiastor, Mr. 
Prince. In the preface to his first volume, Belk- 
nap Buggests A public repository for HSS^ under 
proper rogulationa. This first volume of his Hi9- 
tory oflkewUamfkhire api>onred at Philadelphia 
in 1784, under the supenntendenoo of Ebenezer 
Hazard, tlie Postmaater-Gcncral, and omnpiler of 
the State Papers, The aecond appeared at Boa- 



ton in 1791, and the third in the same dtv, in the 
follo>ving year. To assist him in the work, which 
at the time of the publication of the last volume 
had fallen short of the actual expenses, the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire granted him fifty 
|K)nnd8. Its merits at the present day would 
secure it a better reci'ption. The first volume 
comprehends tlie events of one complete century, 
from the discovery of the river Pascataoua ; the 
second. Bcvent^'-five yeai-s, from 1715; the third 
is occupie<l with a geojrraphical description of the 
state ; with sketches of its natural history, pro- 
ductions, improvements, and present state of 
society and manners, laws and govemnient. 

The candor and agi'oeable st3*le of this work 
are no less remarkable than its historical tact 
and fidelity. It has long ranked at the head of 
the lucal state histories of the country. The 
author had ewrything to acquire and arrange. 
He overc*ame these difliculties, and seized his sub- 
ject with the grasp of an earnest thinker and ac- 
complished writer. The interesting chapters in 
the third volmue on physical geograjiny and 
natural history show that he took no narrow view 
of the relations of his subject 

On tlte completion of this work, an editor of a 
news]ia])er in Keene, N.H., made the modest an- 
nouncement to his readers that "to render his 
paper as useful and entertaining as possible, he 
proposed to commence uiH>n the Rev. Mr. Belk- 
nap s late IlisU^ry of New llam[>sliire, and con- 
tinue a small part of the same weekly. As every 
member of the community is equally interested in 
this much-approved History-, the editor fiatters 
himself that the above attempt to ])lcase will 
meet with the approbation c/f his generous imtrons. 
This information is given to accommodate tliose 
who have a desire of becoming subscribers for the 
Cheshire A*hertiser^ that they may apply in 
season, and not be disappointed of the first part 
of this valiuible Histor}*." To which cool propo- 
sititm, when the author was informed of it uy Jiis 
friend, Isaiah Thomas, he replied : " As I am par- 
ticularly interested in the success of that literary 
a<lventure, I beg you would set uie down as a 
subscriber for tlic Cheshire Advertiser for one 
year, to commence from the first portion <^ the 
said History which vou may rcprin^ and send the 
papers to me regularly by the post. If yon are 
desirous of reprinting the certificate from the 
Clerk of tlie Federal Court, which securea the 
copyright of the said Ilistor}- to ine and my heirS| 
agreeably to the laws of tlio United States, be so 
good as to let me know it| and I will send yon an 
authenticated oopy.^ 

In 1790, Iklknap projected the MassaohuettB 
Hiistorica) Society, w-liich became long since an 
established nrecedent for similar organizationfl 
throughout tne conntry. At tlie request of this 
body he delivered, Oct 28, 1792, a centennial 
IHseotine intended to eommemorate thtDiteotery 
of America by Christopher Columbus^ on tha 
completion of the third century dnoe that event 
Four difseertations are added on pointa raised by 
the address. The whole Sa well filled with In* 
genioufl philosophical raggestlona. 

In the same vear with this address appeare<l in 
Buoces^ive nnnibcra of the Columbian MagazSnai 
a production entitled Ths Ibrestert^ an AmerieoH 
taU^ being a §e£uel to tk$ kiitary tff John Bull 
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<A« Clolhier^ in a $erie$ ff UUen to « friend. 
TliM woH written by Dr. iWlknap. The papers 
wero rollectcd in a volume, ana printed again 
vith two additional letters, continuing the 6torj. 
in 1796. 




v%::Jt^^: 



Tlio Foresters is an apologue, written after the 
manner of Arbutlmot's John Bull, in which the 
Ictidlng j^tdtes and interests of tlie American 
continent or© reprcsentod under catch-wonls of 
easy interpretation. The Foresters them-elves 
arc" the people of the United States; Onontio is 
Canada; KolK'rt Lumber, New Hampshire; John 
Codline, Ma-^sacIiusettH; Peter Bull-Frog; New 
York; Walter Pipeweed, Virginia; his grand- 
son, General Wa^^hin^on ; Cliarles Indigo, South 
Carolina; Ethan Greenwood, Vermont. The 
suvcral settlements of the country are related In 
neatly turned |)hra<e, together with the incidents 
of the Revolution and the circumstances out of 
which it aro^s followed bv a graphic picture of 
the new constitution, and the attempt of Genet at 
French intorfereuco. There is much slv humor 
in this book, hit off in a neat <iuiet stvle.* 

In 17U3 he published anonymously a Lt/e qf 
Watts, in connexion with Kippis^s Dfe of Dod- 
dridge. In the conclusion of this life he states 
what he interpreted as the views of Watts in 
relation to tlie Trinity. Tliis portion has been 
added by Ids grand-daughter to the Judicious 
memoir she has publishe<l of Belknap.t 

* Tbli produetlon wat plMmintljr rerlTtd on • k(« oeea8l<m 
br tlie mwt UryanU at U)« Beini-ecnt«nnlAl eclcbrailon cf Um 
New York lliMorical Boeloty. In a cnoceb at tbe dinner at 
the AAtor IIoua«, Kot. M, 1854, be apoka of tU Fora»lera, 
*a work wblch loogbt to amboniNb our bbttiry wlib ibo 
eJjtniMof wit and buinor,** In eonnaxlon witb tbo American 
BI<iKraiihx. wbleb bo reoollaetcd aa anionc9t bla carllcat lead* 
Inf and awlir.icd to Belknap ** the btffb marit of bclnc tbe flnt 
to piako Amerioan biMory attraottra.** ••Blxty-two yoain 
firo*' Mr. Bryant eonilnued, **ba pnblbbad tho Fora^.tcrs 
bniff a fhvorita al New Kngkuid flrrddea.** 

t Lift or Jortnqr Bdku^ D.IX, tba HlaioHMi of X«v 



In 1794 Belknap published the firrt Toliime of 
a series of American biographical sketches— j(« 
IIUt^>rieal aeeoMnt of tkoiepenom irJU hart Um 
dhtinffuishod in AmoriM as Adrsnturtrs^ StaUs- 
fw^M, Philosophers, Dicinss, Warriors, Authors, 
aud other rtmarbahU characters, eomprshendis^ 
a recital qf tliS scents connected ^tith their lisss 
and actions. 

The Kcond rolume of.tlie Biogiiiphies wis 
comp1oto<l and in press at the time of the 
author's death. 

The next year he issued a Collection (if Psalms 
and Uywnsi which was in use for a while with 
the New England Congregational chnrcheSb 
Several of these were written by hhnsdfl 

In 1795 appeared Dr. Belknap's Disteriatioss 
on the CJtaraeter, Deaths and Resurrection ^ 
Jej*ns Christ, and the Etidcnce of his Gosfd. 
%tith PcmarVs on some sentitnents adeaneed tna 
look entitled " The Age qf Reason.^ 

As an ani^lote of Dr. Belknap's historical ac- 
curacy, it may be mentioned, tliat the year be- 
fore fiis death he sailed from New Bedford to 
a.<certain the ij^land discovered by Gosnold in 
1C02, which he had stated incorrectly in tlia 
first volume of his Biographies, finding the 
exact locality on the island of Cuttyhunk, he re- 
write the life for tlie second volume, and intro- 
duced a description cf the spot 

tus ou> comontATiox — nox m WMmmisan, 

XTIien the foresters had broken their eonnezion 
with Bull, it was uncertjun what connexioM they 
might form abroad, but it wos judged expedient for 
them to be united among theniaelves, that no om 
family should eonnect it«elf in trade with any mer> 
chant or factor, without the consent of the others 
In short, it became necessary for them to enter into 
a^partnerfhip for their mutual interest and conve- 
nience. To do this was a nice iwint, and required 
much delicacy. It was to them a new snljeet, and 
they had an untrodden path before them.^ After 
much consultation and inquiry, their infcenuity sug- 
gested to thoni the idea of an original social eompoi^ 
** Why should we (said they) look abrood for preee- 
dents, when we nave enouffh among ^mrsdvcst 
See the beevcrs in our own brooks and meadows^ 
how they work in complete partnership, each fiunily 
l;ns its own cell, and a number of cells arc placed ia 
one pond. Tliey carry on their operations with 
|>cace and uuanimitj» without even the uppssammts 
of a master. Here is a perfect republic, a complete 
e^uahty, a striking example of oraer without suboiv 
dination, of liberty without jealousy, of hidnotiy 
witliout coercion, of economy withoot ponimony, 
of sagacity without overbearing influence. Every 
one knows his own business and does it» their labour 
goes on with regularity and decency; their united 
eflbrts serve the common cause, and the interest of 
every one is involved in that of the wholci Let us 
go and do likewise." The hint took, and a plan of 
coxpLOCRATioN, OS it was Called, was drawn np on 
principles of the purest eouality; each family r^ 
taining tlie etitire control of it« own doma»tio een- 
ecms, without any interference of the others, and 
agreeing to contrinnte voluntariljf Its propo rti Oi of 
labour and money to support the eommoa interesi. 

Tills was, in theory, a very pretty device, enctly 
suited to a set of people who thoughi thcuMclTes 
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completely tiHuoiul But as it often ha|ipent that 
greiit iiigeiinity exisfa witliuut much Judgment or 
policy, so it proved here. Tlicse forestens did not 
consitlcr that their iiitclIecU xeere not., like those of 
the beavers, confined to a few particular objects; 
that they were not, like the beavers, void of passions 
and prciudice#, void of nmbitiou, jealousy, avarice, 
and self-interest ^Yith all the infirmities of hu- 
manity, tliey were expecting to establish a commu- 
nity on a plau similar to that in which no such 
deformities can possibly find admittance. 

Tht»ugh for a while, and during the i)eriod of the 
laW'SUit, when coimuon danger impelled them to 
keep themselves close together, this plan onswered 
the end better than none; yet iu fad the notion of 
indrpmdenee had so intoxicated their minds, that 
having c.'ist off their dependence on Mr. Bull, they 
thought themselves independent of all the world 
beside. When they had got entirely clear of the 
controversy with him, Uiev were in the condition of 
A young heir just come of age, who feels proud of 
his freedom, and thinks he has aright to act without 
control. Kach family felt its own iin|>ortance, and 
expected a degree of respect from the others, in pro- 
portion to jt:> nimibei-s, its property', its exertions, its 
antiquity, and other trifling considerations, which 
ought never to have had ony place in a partnership 
of complete equality ; and iu consequence of this 
intoxicating idea of independence, ench family 
clahned the right of giving or withholding its con- 
sent to what was pro|)osed by any or all of the 
otberai 

In the club room, among a number of ingenious 
devices, there was a clock, of a most curious and in- 
tricate construction, by which all the common con- 
cenis of the partnershin were to be regulated. It 
bad one bell, on which thirteen distinct hammers 
struck the hourt. Each hammer was moved by in- 
dependent wheels and weighta, each set of wficcls 
and weights was inclosed in a sejiarate case, the key 
of which was kept, not as it ought to have been, by 
tlic |)erson who represented the family at club, but 
in eai'h mansion house ; and every family claimed a 
right either to keep the key nt homo or send it to 
club, when and by whom they pleased. Now as 
tliis clock, like all otlier automatoi^s, needed fre- 
quently to be wound up, to be oiled and cleaned, a 
very nice and particular adjustment of circum- 
stances was necessary to preserve the regularity of 
its motions^ and make the hammers perform tJieir 
functions with propriety. Sometimes one or two 
of the hammers would m out of order, and when it 
came to the turn of one to strike it would be silent; 
then there must be a running or sending home for 
Uie key, and the houhcs beinjg at a consideroble dis- 
tance, much time wos spent m waiting Sometimes 
the messenger arrived at an unseasonable hour, when 
the family wos asleep, or abroad iu the fields, and 
it would take up a consideroble time to collect tJiem, 
and lay the ease before them, that tlicy might de- 
liberate and determine whether the key should be 
•cnt or not ; and before tliis could be done, the clock 
wonld get more out of order. By this means|^ the 
club was frequently perplexed ; they knew neither 
the hour of tha day, nor tJie day of the month ; 
thev could not date their letters, nor adjnit their 
books, nor do busiuesa witli any regularity. 

Besides this, thero was another inconvenience. 
For though they had a strong-box; yet it was filled 
m'ith nothing but bills of |Nircels, and accounta nre- 
tented for payment, contracts t^ loans, and inaeii* 
turcs for services. Ko money could be had from 
any of the families, but by their own voluntary 
consent; oud to gain Ihia eou»cnt Uiere wot great 
diflkulty. Boinc bad advanced what they 8U|)po6ed 



to be more than their proportion ; others hod paid 
less. Tlie fonncr would give no more, till the latter 
had mode up thoir quotas, and there was no autho- 
rity which could call any one to account, or make 
him do his duty. Tiicir whole estates were mort- 
gngcd for the money which they hnd borrowed of 
Sir. Lewis and Jlr. Prog ; and yet they could carry 
on no business in partucn^hiix In fact the}* had 
formed such an unheard of kind of ^>artiie)i>hip, 
that though tlicv could run themselves in debt, yet 
they could not oblige one another to raise any money 
to discharge their aebtsi 

Knell family, however, carried on a separate trade, 
and tiio}* contrived to undersell each otlier, both at 
home and at market Each funiily also Inid a sepa- 
rate debt, which some were providing means to dia- 
charge, and others neglected. In one or tw«i of the 
families they went to loggerheads among themselves. 
John Codline's family was. for several days, a scene 
of confusion and (fisordcr; nothing was seen or 
heard, but curt>ing and calling names, kicking shina 
and pulling noses. John at fii-st tried to silence 
them bv gentle means, but finding these inefiectual, 
he at feiifrth drew his hanger, and swore he would 
cut off the ears of the firet that should dare to make 
any more noise. Tliis threatening di-ove two or 
three turbulent fellows out of dooi-s, after which tlie 
house was tolerably quiet. S<miething of the some 
kind happened in Robert Lumber*s family, but he 
made so good a use of his fist as (quelled the disturb- 
ance at once. 

. In the family of Roger Carrier there seemed to 
be a pi'cdominant lurch for knavery, for he publicly 
advertised that he was ready to iw}* his debts b}* 
notes of hand, sul)ject to a discount, the amount of 
which was indefinite, because continually increasing; 
and that whoever did not take his ]Miy, when thus 
offered, might go without. The other families weie 
alarmed at his conduct ; but had no ]H>wer to oblige 
him to deal honestly, and he carried hi» roguery so 
for OS to bid them all defiance. 

In this state of debility and distraction, itbeeame 
neccssar}' to consult on some measures for a better 
plan of union. Tliey began to be convinced that 
thev were not beatHr»t nor capable of subKistiiig in 
sucli a state of society as hnd been adopted from 
them. Something more enercetic was wanted to 
compel the lazy, to check the knavi^h^ to direct the 
industrious, and to keep the honest from being im- 
]x>sed upon. It hod been often in contemplation to 
amend the mode of partnershin; but nowtlie disor- 
ders in some of tlie families became so alarming, 
that though they had been quelled for the present, 
it was uncertain whetlier they would not break out 
oj^nin, especially as one whole family seemed deter- 
mined oi^enl}' to patronise rogniery. Tlicse conside- 
rations served to hasten the cnaiigc which had been 
contemplated. It wos oeeordingly moved in the 
club, that each family should appomt one or ii:ore 
))erson8 to meet togetlier and consult upon some al- 
teratioiiaand improvementa in the parttiershipi 



Tlie professed design of tlie meeting was to refonn 
and amend the ploii ; but in fact when they came to 
examine it, they found themselves obligea to pa« 
the same sentence on it that was onee delivered eon- 
eemiiig the famotia poet Alexander Pope, whose 
usual ejaculation was Ood mend me! ** llend you," 
•aid a hackney coachman (looking with eontempi mi 
his dwarfish fonii and hmun back), ** it would not be 
lialf so much trouble to make a new one.* 

A new one was accordingly entered upon, and the 
ftindomental ]>rineiple of it was, not to euppnae men 
aa good at they ought to be, but to take then aa 
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they are. •• Tt U trae," *M they, " that aXi men ftr« 
naturally lr«« and equal; it it a very good idea, 
and ougnt to be undentvod in eTery eontroct and 
partnership which can be formed ; it may lervo as 
a check upon ambition ami other human paflsioiio, 
anl put people in miud thnt ther may some time or 
other be cuUcd to account by their cquaU But it 
id as true that this equality is destroyed by a thou- 
sand cftu«e« \('hich exist in nature and in society. 
It is true that all bca:;ts, birJs, and fi^lics ore natu- 
rally free and equal in some respects, but yet we 
fiu'f them unequal in other re9{)ects, and one be- 
comes the prey of another. Tltere is, and always 
will be, a Miponority and an inferiority, in spite of 
all the system* of metuithy^ies Umt ever existed, 
lluw can you prevent vuc man from being stronger, 
or wi<<er, or richer than another! and will not the 
strong overcome the weak! will not the cunning 
circumvent the fooli-^hl and will not the borrower 
b«'Ci>me scrvont to the le<idert Is not this noble, 
free and indepcMdent creature man, necessarily sub- 
jevt to lords of his own species in every st'ige of his 
existence! When a child, is he not under the com- 
mand of his parents? Se:td him to school, place 
him out as an ajiprcntice, put him on board a ship, 
enrol him in a company of militia, must he not be 
subject to a master? Place him in any kind of so- 
ciety whatever, and he has wants to oe supplied, 
a:id passions to be subdued ; his active powers need 
to be dircctetl, a.i«l his extravagance^ to be eon- 
trolU'd, and if he will not do it liiuisolf, somebody 
must do it for him. Self-government is indeed the 
most perfect fonn of government in the world ; but 
if men will not govern themselves, thev must have 
some ^vemors nppohited over them, who will keep 
thetn in order, an<l make them do their duty. Kow 
ii ^here is in fact such an inequality existing among 
us, why shoulii we act as if no eucn thing existed t 
We have tried the 6rarrr scheme of partnership long 
enougli, aud find it will not do. I^t us then adopt 
the practice of onothcr kind of industrious animals 
which we have among us — Let us imitute the 6^«, 
who are goTcrned by one supreme head, and, under 
that direction, conduct their whole economy with 
perfeel order and regularity." 

« ):i this prlneii>lc they drew up an entire new 
plan, in which there was one cluef steward, who 
w^as to manage their united interest, and be respon- 
sible to the whole for his conduct lie was to nave 
a kind of council to a<lvise and direct hitn, and seve- 
ral inferior olhcers to assist him, as tliere might be 
o:*eas:on; and a certain contribution was to be 
levied on the trade, or on the estates of the whole, 
which was to make a common stock for the support 
of the common interest ; and they were to erect a 
tribunal among thcini^elves which should decide and 
determine all differences. If nine of the families 
should agree to this plan, it was to take place ; and 
th i otlie: s might or might not adojyt it ; tint if any 
o.;e she ild finally refuse, or if any should adopt it 
an J after wai-d fall from it, he was to be looked upon 
as an outCiiHt, and no person was to have any oon- 
nexion with him. 

The meeting having continued a long time, every- 
body be?ame extremely anxious to know what they 
were about; the doors were kept shut, and no per- 
son whatever was let into the secret till the whole 
was completed. A eopr was then sent to each 
family, for them to eonsider at their leisure, 

Hioiigh eunosity was now gratified, yet anxiety 
was not relaxetl The new plan of portnership 
went by the name of tkeJUHt; those who were in 
Isvonr of it called themscWes iffA//<Tf, and those 
who opposed it were styled antt/hUltn, Tlie former 
said it was the best pUn that kanMUi wisdom hod 

vou I,— 17 



ever eontrived. Hie letter fanaj^tted it 
with misehict" The former compared it to'a i 
fence about a rich field of wheat Tlie latter 4 
pared it to tlie whale that swallowed up Jonalk 

In each family a eonsultation waa add ob Ibe 
(question. Whether it should be adopted ornotff and 
hberty was given for every one to speak his mind 
with the utmost freedom. The objeetions, answers, 
replies, rejoinders, end rebutters, whieh were nn>- 
dueed on tliis oecauon, would moke a cnrioos eoUee- 
tion, and form an iniiK»rtaiit page in the histoij of 
man. Tlie fiddten were extremely fond of haTuif 
it examined, because they said it was like a tick 
piece of plate, which the more it be rubbed dunes 
the brighter. Tlie antijiddltn said it waa like n 
worm-eaten bottom of a ship, the defects of ^whieh 
would more evidently appear, the more it was 
ripped to pieces; they were therefore for rgeetiag 
it at once, without any exnmiiMtion at nil. 

When they were urged to point out ita defoefi^ 
they would say, *' It is dangeroos to pot so moch 
power into the hands of nny roan, or set of men, 
le^t they should abuse it Our liberty and property 
will be safe whilst we keep them ounelres^ hA 
when we have once parted with them, we may never 
be able to set them oaok again." 

If the plan was compared to n Aotcse; then the 
objection would be made against building it too high, 
lest the wind should blow it down, iiow shall we 
guard it against firet how shall we secure it ngninst 
rubbers? nnd how shall we keep out rata and mieef 

If it was likened to a sAi/s then it would be asked, 
how shall we guard it against leaking ? how shell 
we prevent it from running on the rocks and quick- 
snmlsf 

Sometimes it would be compared to n dodt, them 
the question was, how shall we seeure the pendulum, 
the wheels and. the balance frt>ra rustt who shall 
keep tlie key, and who shall we tmst to wind it upt 

Sometimes it was represented by n jwrss; end 
then it wos said to be dangerous to fet nny one Kold 
the stringSL Honey is a tempting oljeel^ and the 
best men are liable to be corrupted. 

In short, Uie whole of the moments ngninst it 
mi([ht be summed up in one word — jkaxoost; 
which is well known to be the highest degree of re- 
publican Tirtuck 

To show tlie ftitility of these arguments^ H was- 
observed by the opposite party, that it waa imposM- 
ble to put it into any mnirs power to do you good,. 
without at the same time putting it into nb power 
to do you hurt If you trust n barber to ehnre 
your beard, you put it into his power to cut your 
throat If you trust n baker to make ]four breed, 
or a cook to dress your meat^ yon pot it into the 
power of each to poison you ; nay, if you Tenture 
to lie in the same bed with your wife, you put it 
into her power to choak you when you nre aslecpi 
Shall we therefore let our beards grow till thcj are 
long enough to put into our pockets, because we are 
Afraid of Uie barber t shall we starve oundres be> 
cause the baker and the eook may poison us? nnd 
snail we be afraid to go to bed with our wiTesff 
Fie, fie, j^ntlemen, do not indulge such whims: Be 
enrefol in the choice of your barbers, your be^en^ 
your cooks, and your wives; pay them well» nnd 
tre:it them well, and make it their itifercsl to trsat 
yo'.i well, and yon need not fenr thcni. 

After much debate and discussioB, eooe of the 
families adopted it without eseeptkm, but in odierB, 
the opposition wet so strong that it eoidd net be 
made to pass, but by the hdn of eertaia nrnm^iiiewf^ 



which were proposed; 

every family which thought promr to mnke nny. 
made as many AS they pleased. TbanewiOanwilk 
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itB Appendage of AxnendmenU, eut sueb a grolcaqiM 
figure, that a certain wAg in one of the families, like 
Jotham, the son of Gideon, ridienled it in the Sol- 
loving fable: 

** A certnin man hired a taylor to make him a pair 
of tmall eiotkfM ; the taylor mensured him and made 
the garment When he had brovffht it home, the 
nion turned and twisted and vicved it on all ddeff; 
it is too small here, said he, and wants to be let oat; 
it is too big l\<^rQ, and wants to be taken in ; I am 
afraid there will be a hole here, and you most pot 
on A pat<.*h ; this button is not Btrong enoo^ yoa 
must set on another. He was r;oing on in this man- 
ner, when his wife overhearing him, said, hare yoa 
£ut on the small clothes, my dear t Kow said he: 
[ow then, replied she, can you possiblvtdl whether 
they will fit you or not t If 1 had made siieh oljeo- 
tions to a gown or c pair of stays before I had pat 
them on, how would 3*ou have laughed at m^yaN«2e 
wisdom? The man took his wife's adviee, and 
saved the taylor a deal of trouble" 

In like manner tlie new plan of partneisfaip wraa 
trird ofi, and was found to fit very wdL The 
amendments were tltrown by, for future eoDsidem- 
tion ; some of them have been since adopted, bat 
Ihey are so few and so trifling, aa to make no easea- 
tial difierenceu 

ELIJAH FITCS. 
EujAn Frrcn was bom in 1745. He was edu- 
cated at Yale, and received an honorary degree 
of A.M., from Ilarvanl, in 1770. lie became a 
clergyman at Uopkinton, MassnchnscttB| where 
ho died, as we learn from a notice accompanying 
his poems, ^' on the sixteenth of Decemlxgr, 1788, 
in tne forty-third year of his age, and seventeenth 
of Ills ministry.** He wrote 7%tf Beautim ^f 
JReh'gton^ a poem addreued to youth^ in five 
books, and a short poem entitled Tk4 Cftotcdi, 
which were pnblislied at Providence in 1789. 

The objects of tlie principal poem are condsely 
stated in the *' Advertisement of the Author.'' 
^ The design of tliese Es.<ays is to paint reKcion in 
her native beauties. They are prindpaBy in- 
tended for youth, to give them Just views of re- 
ligion, and to persoade them to love and practise 
it. Tlic subject required roe to study perspicuity 
more than elegance, and truth more thtta poetical 
embeUishments." 

In the first three books the dedres of the soul, 
the suflicicncy of the Gospel to supply its long- 
ing, the goodness of God in the material creation, 
and the need (»f religion to hallow it to our uscl 
the happiness of a holy life, the evils produced 
by sin, especially war, are enfbrced, with oo- 
canonal narrative epii^ode^ Book IV. contains 
the soliloqnv of an infi«lel, who, ^ after a debaudi, 
awakes with a resolution to pursue nothing but 
the pleasures of the world.^ He ia unable to 
escape the rebukes of conscience, and expires in 
misery. An animated description then foQows 
of the beau^ and variety of nature, and the 
sufilciencT of harmless pleasures to secure hs|>- 
piness. In the last book the "^soliloquy of a 
believer** is giTen, in which the biqipijiess of a 
holy life of devout meditation and partidpatkn 
ia the ordinauocs of pubUe worship la dweHupoo. 



See BOW the man of wontfrofus hMk, 
Born from abote, bat dweOs ea eaHi^ 
Vhoae heart raligloa filbt 



By wiadom guided in his way. 
On wings of faith he mounts to-day 
Towards everlastuig hills. 

Lord of himself, his noble mind. 
From fetters free and unconfined, 

A flight sublime maintains ; 
But little his concern to know. 
What's done by mortals here below, 

AVho drag about their chainSi 

Pleased with himself and satisfied. 
While streams of pleasure gently glide 

From fountoin-liead on high; 
Possesses all beneath the sun. 
And smiles to see how mortals ma. 

To catch those things which fly. 

Pleased with the present, he enjoys 
Himself at ease, nor wants those toys 

Which little minds call great ; 
Crowns, riches, honours, and such things* 
Which please the vulcar, yea and kings» 

He treads beneath his fcet^ 

In love with that fair. Goddess bright* 
Who sits enthroneil in realms of lig^t. 

No meaner flame can burn ; 
TIs she that leads to Jesus' arms* 
And gives i>06session of his charms; 

Christ and religion*s one; 

Love this fair Goddess ; and serene 

She'll make you pass tliro* life's dark acene^ 

And gild your passing day : 
Grace your last moments with her light* 
Then waft your soul to regions bright^ 

To join augelio lays. 



Would Ileaven's high sov'retgn condescend 

To crown my wish, and let me qiend 

The da3-s on earth he's pleased to give^ 

In that fair place I'd choose to live. 

Where upon a rising ground, 

A little distance from the town. 

Far beyond the noisy rout 

Of carts and waggons driv'n about 

Or the more confounded din 

Of men contending for a pin : 

Where Aurora spreads her light 

First in the morn, and last at night; 

Where sweet Zeph\Vs breatli is pure^ 

Which all diseases nelps to cure. 

Fresh at ev'ry hour should come. 

Wafting spices, myrrh, and gum; 

And at eve more fragrant grows* 

Like tlie sweet-briar and the roseu 

A placid stream with gentle tide* 

Meand'ring thro' a mead, ahould glid% 

Enamel'd o'er with every hue* 

Which on the earth yet ever grew. 

And lofty pine and oak ia rows* 

And the elm with careless booghi^ 

On each side sliould raise their hcad^ 

Shading fishes in their bed. 

To Uie east this stream should nn» 

As emulous to meet the son* 

Whose beama* reflected from that glas% 

Make double morn my life eonpoas; 

While pleasure-boata, with atlkea aaOi^ 

And streamers gay* delight the valsa 

Men of all proflesiions there 

Should iisus forth to taks the air| 

Two or thrss ia ev'ry lia^ 

Should be invited to my wiaet 

Sueh whose tempers were s s rsui L 

Aad had with books finniUar bssib 
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A ^ardcK iniertperied with inm, 
Wftviiig to Um gentle brccse, 
I^den with aU kinds of fniit 
>Vhich the cltnuU« e*er eould Miit: 
PcachM, apple*, plimu fttid ehcrrii^ 
Peart and aprict»t^ with berriet, 
Creeping latent through the graat 
All otlier pleasure «liould Mirpaaa, 
Surnri«>iiig oft titc e^'e with joy. 
And to the gmttrful toueh not coy. 
A purling rill, with winding course, 
Knw gentle, and then toimding hoarea, 
Tlint' arbotirt an^l bv pltasaut walks, 
AVhei-c flowers ithouid srow on all tlieir ttalka, 
The pink, and ro«e, and daffodil. 
Lad}**!* delight, which crowns the hill, 
Narci««tis fair, with tulip gay. 
Which finely droM thein^elves in May. 
\Vith nil the summer** »hining train, 
Which breathe more fragrant for the rain, 
And atford a sweet repast 
F«>r busy boos which lo\'e tlieir taste; . 
There hnnnning-binU, with plumage gny. 
Shining briglit ns iIow*rs in May, 
Around my head should sprightly play ; 
On nimble wing.4 they seem to dance, 
Su«nended «/i7/ without a«lvaiice. 
Ana then away as swift as light, 
So sud'len that they *i>eape the ^ght; 
Their nlnmcs of scarlet, g<dd and green, 
A lively hue as c*er was seen; 
Those o'er my flow*n should rove at pleasur •, 
I'artnke the joy, not spoil the treasui^i. 
But with their little tube>like bill 
From op'niiig blossoms drink their fill: 
And on farina fine they feed. 
Which fully satisfies their need. 

Frequent here would I resort. 
To etijoy the blissful sport. 
And tu view with plca4ng aya 
All that blooms beneath the sky; 
See whore the prfmroM dips her bill 
Among the dew-drops on tlie hill. 
And where the lily hang« her head 
OVr the viders purple be«1 ; 
All bo<trew*d with green and gold. 
Where pretty birds sweet dallianee ho! 1. 
Tliere tlic lark his male invites 
To pass with hhn the summer night% 
A';a early In the mom awake, 
Togetlier the first dawn partaka, 
And on their silrer pinions ri#e. 
And sing their mattms to the skies; 
With sweetest notes tliey fill the air. 
And call forth shepherds to their care. 
IM hear the bleating flocks of sheep, 
When the dawn begins to peep, 
And from my couch would rise alert, 
To join and share the sweet concert ; 
Ilcnr the dulcet harmony 
Warble sweet from ev*ry tree. 
From the meads and from the Tala% 
On the hills and in tha doles; 
Ynriout no!ea of flocks and herdii 
Mingling with the nnging birds* 
Bhoidd echo fast from hill to hill. 
Till ev*ry part of air thty fill 

I'd haya a little ffrore liMt by. 
There to repair \a milder sky t 
My mom and cv'uing walk should b<^ 
To Tlaw the bli^ls pereh'd on the traa^ 
Tlieir shiny g!ossy plnuet would fill 
My ravishM eye with plcasm lUU. 



There the linnet, tbmdi, and miail, 
I ana nial 



There tlia mock-bird, feme i 
There the sparrow, with robiu-hood. 
And ev'r^ bird that loves the wood. 
Should bve at ease, secure from fear, 
Ko cruel fowler should coma near; 
The whip-poor will should cheer fJie night 
Witli her sweet notes, which sleep inTitc; 
About my form tame fowls should rove. 
Geese and turkeys, ducks and dove ; 
Nor would I want the guinea-hen. 
Which imitates the cbatt'ring wren: 
And the proud cock, who stmts and crows 
Defianee to hb neighVring foet. 
Martins and swallows, chatt*rinff sweet. 
In friendship round m^ house diould meet; 
The peacock, with ma|estie mien. 
And richest plumes, should eft be 



Spreading Ins waving glories high. 
With daaliug lustre ehami the eye. 

"Sot would I want Uioee ioys refia'd. 
With holy wedlock whidi are join*d; 
For ]l3'nien*s mystic knot unites 
Sublimest joys and sweet ddighta 

With one fair In lore Fd join. 
Whose pleasing words should cheer like wine; 
Whose soul to mine so near was grown, 
Ko striking difference eould be known. 
But blended in sweet bands of knre. 
In concert both should always more. 
And dimpled smiles, with mutual glanca. 
Should joys reciprocal advance^ 

To crown the whole, and give a relish 
To all tlie pleasures life embellish. 
On holy days I would not lose 
Tlie pleasure which from worship flows; 
And near my house should be the seat 
Where those who love to praise should meet. 
To tread the courts of God most high. 
And hear his message from the sky. 
From one who knows how to dispense 
Tlie joj^*ful truths sent down from thence^ 
And join with tliose whose souls were graced 
With love, and truth, and righteousness; 
To pray and praise, adore and sing 
Loud anthems to th* eternal King; 
With jov my heart should more dilate^ 
Than all tlie favours of the great 
But give me such a pleasioff spot. 
And I'll not envy kings thor eouxl 

LINBLET MUBBAT. 

Thb reader who takes up tlie oatobiography of 
Undley Murray witli no otlicr previous prepara- 
tion than his early sclioolboy reooUeclions of the 
grammar, will have a sensation as agreeable as nn* 
expected. It Is like moeti ng the schoolmaster after 
we have gniwn np, and finding him a pleasant 
courteous gcntlenuin instead of the monster we 
had so often vowed to throfdi on arriving at the 
vigor of manhood prereqm«ate for the mMtr^ 
ment 

Lindley Marray made a dolorons entrance into 
life : for six montlis after his birth, in ITiS, he 
was, says tlie editor of his autoblugraphTt ^ al- 
most periwtnally cr3*ing.'* After Uiat nme he 
grew healthier. In ITOS, he removed with hia 
parents (Wnn Bwetara, near Lancaster, Pa., to the 
city of New York. Alter reodving Uie nidinenla 
of an English education he was placed in the 
connting^hoQsa of hb iatlier, a proanerons mei^ 
dumt, wlio was notaraUy desirous tlMt hIa ton 
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f^hould step into the opening lie lind provided for 
hiin. This, however, did not suit tlio 8on*s wishes, 
which were bent upon the law. He ascribes his 
dislike to his fatlicr^s calHng to tlio strictness of 
tiio rule to which tliat parent subjected him, a 
strictness wliich led to an outbreak on the son's 
part, the only ripple in tlie placid stream of his 
existence. 

I have sometimes hesitated, respecting the pro- 
priety of communicating this little piece of uiy his- 
tory. But as it is intimately connected m'ith events 
of this period, and contains some traits of dis])osition 
nod character In early life, I have at length conclud- 
ed to relinquish my i<cruples on this subject, llie 
following \% the occurrence to ivhich I allude. 

Tlkough my faf her, tA the events olready mention- 
ed demonstrate, had an earnest dcti^ire to promote 
my interest and happiness, 3*et he appeared to me, 
ID some respects, and on come occosions, rather too 
rtgoronib Amotig other regulations, he had, with 
true porentol pnidctice, given me ^cnernl directions 
not to leave the house, iti an evcinrg, without pre- 
viously obtaining his approbatioiL I believe that 
his peiinis^ion wsa generally and readllv procured. 
But a iMUlicular iiittanee occurred, in wliich, on ac- 
count of his absence, I could not apply to him. I 
was invited by an uncle to spend tne evening witli 
him ; and trusting to this circumstance, and to the 
respectability of my company, I ventured to break 
the letter, though I thonght not the spirit, of the in- 
junction which had been laid uj.on me. The next 
morning, I was t«iken by my father into a private 
apartment, and remoiiCtrntoU with fur my disobedi- 
ence. In vain wt*re my anologie^ Kothing that I 
could offer, was considered as an extenuation of my 
having bn>ken a plain and positive command. In 
sliort, 1 received a very severe ehnstisement; and 
was threatened with a repetition of xK, for fism 
similar ofTenee. Being a lad of some spirit, I feft 
very indignant at such treatment, under cireum- 
stanoes which, as I eonccived, adnutted of so much 
alleviation. 1 could not bear it ; I resolved to leave 
my fktlier^s house, and seek a distant eountrv, what 
I conceived to be an asylum, or a better fortune, 
Vonng and ardent, I did not want eoulidenee in my 
own powem: and I iircsumed tJiati with health and 



strength which I possessed in a superior degree, I 
could support myself, and make my way happily 
through life. I meditnted on my plan ; and came to 
the resolution of taking my books and all my pn>- 
pcrty with mo, to a town hi tlie interior of tlie coun- 
try ; where I had uiidcn>tood tliere was an excellent 
seminaiy, kept by a man of distiiiguia^hed talents and 
learning. Ilere 1 pur|H)ded to remain, till I luul 
learned the French languogc, which J tlioiiglit would 
be of great u:»e to me; xkhA till I had ucuuiied us 
much other hnproveuicnt ns my funds wouul ailnnt 
With tills stock of knowleJge, I pi-(*suined tliat I 
should set out iu life under much greater advantages 
thnn I should possess by ci.teritig immediately into 
bu:^iiiess,with my smnll |.oiiionof praiMirty .and great 
; incx|>crience. 1 was then about fourteen years of og*\ 
I My views being thus ni i ar.gcd, 1 procured a new suit 
i of clothes, entirely dilieient fix»iii those which I had 
I been accustomed to wear, packed up my little nil 
aud left the eit;^*, witliout exciting any suspicion of 
my design, till it was too late to prevent its accom- 
plishment. 

In a short time 1 arrived nt the place of destina- 
tion. I settled rnvhclf immediately as a boarder in 
the seminary, and commenced my studies. The 
prospect which I entertained was so luminous and 
cheerii.g. that,, on Uie whole, I ditl not regret tlie 
part I had acted. Past recollections and future 
no)>es coiiibined to animate me. Hie chief uneasi- 
ness which I felt in my present situation, must have 
arisen from the reflection of having Uist the society 
and attentioiiS of a most affectionate mother, and of 
having occasioned sorrow to her feeling mind. But 
ns 1 had jmssed the Rubicon, and believed I could 
not be comfortable at home, I contented myself with 
the thought, that the pursuit of the objects before 
me was better calculated thnn any other, to produce 
my happmcssw In this quiet retreat, I had as much 
enjoyment as my circumetjinces were adapted to 
convey. I1ie pleasure of studv, and the glow of a 
fond nnaginatioii, brightened the scenes around me. 
And the consciousness of a state of freedom and in- 
dependence undoubtedly contributed to augment 
my gratifications, and to animate 013* youthful heart 
Bnt my coittinuanee in this delightful situation was 
not of long^ duration. Circumstances of an np|>a- 
tently trivia] nature concurred to overturn the vi- 
sionary fabric I had formed, and to bring me again 
to the paternal roof. 

I had a partieulor friend, a youth about my own 
oge, who resided at Philadelphia. I wished to nay 
him a short visit, and then resume my studies. We 
met according to appointment, at an mn on the road. 
1 enjoyed his society, and communicated to lihn my 
situation and viewa But before I returned to my 
retreat an occurrence took place whicli occasioned me 
to go to Philadelphia. When I was about to leave 
that city, as I passed through one of tlie street^ 
I met a genilemnn who had some time before dined 
at my futhcKs liotise. He expressed great plea- 
sure on seeing me ; and inquired when I expected 
to leave the city. I told bim I was tlien on the 
point of setting ofll He thought the occasion very 
fortunate for him. He had just been witli a letter la 
the iK>st-ofiice; but found that he was too Ute. Tlie 
letUr, he said, was of im^rtaaee ; and lie begged 
that I would deUver it with my own hand, and aa 
as toon as I anived at Kew- York, to the person for 
whom it was directed. Sunirised by the request, 
and nnwilliuf io state to hun my situation, 1 ea- 
gngcil to take good care of the letter. 

My new residence was at Burlington, about iwen* 
ty miles from Pliiladelpliia. I travelled to«*ai^ it 
rather pensive, and uneertatn what plan to adopi 
respecting Uie letter. 1 believe that I eomeliniM 
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tlioufrht of putting it into the p<wt*ofKe«; MHnetimct, 
of hinnff • |>ci-si»n to ticliver it Bui llic confitWiMO 
which hftU been reiMMKvl in in«; the iin|)ortAiK*c of 
Uio tru«t; and in}' tiicit engagi»i*«ui to deliver it 
perMtmUy: ai>er«ted fo po>iitfi fully on my uiind, 
that after I lind ixnle a few nlile^ I deteniiined, 
whatever riiik and cx|>eu«o 1 might incur, to hire a 
carriage for the |»ur|M>^, to go to New York aa 
»|i€e.lil^' as |M>AMblc. deliver the letter, and rvtum 
iuuniHltattrly. My design, so fur a« it re«|>eeted the 
chartfc of Htc letter, was completely accomplished. 
Idtflivercd it. aeconiing to the direction, and my 
own cnirajjcmciit. I was however, obliged to re- 
mai:i ill New York that night, as the packet btmt.in 
which 1 had cn^^od the b:iy, could not sail till next 
morning. This was a mortifying circumstance, as I 
wi»IiO(l to return very exi>editlously. The delay 
wa-*, however, anavoi«lable. I put up at an inn, 
Dcar the wharf from which the packet was to sail in 
the morning, and waited for that }>criod with some 
anxiety. 

I tiiought I had condueted my busineM with so 
much caution, that no one actinamted with me had 
known of my being in the city. I had, however, 
been noticed by some person who knew me; and, in 
tiie evening, to my groat surprise, my uncle, whom 
1 have mentioned'bi'fore. pai«1 me a viidt He treat- 
ed me affcotioMatcly, and with much prudent atten- 
tion: and, after some time, strenuously ui'ged me to 
go with him to my father's house; but 1 firmly re- 
fust.'d to comply with his requct^ At len^h he told 
me, that my mother was greatly di«t reused on ac- 
count of my absence; and that I sliould be unkind 
and uii.hitifiil, if 1 did not sec her. Tliia made a 
stro:ig impretiion upon me. I rcMh'ed, tlierefore, 
to si>«*nd a short tune with her, and t!ien return to 
my lo«lgi:ig^ The meeting wlvich 1 had with my 
dear and tender parent was truly affecting to me. 
Kver}* thing that pa«sed, cvince«l the great affection 
she had for me, and tlie sorrow into which my de- 
i>arture from lionic had plunged her. After 1 had 
uecn somo time in the house, my fatlier unexpected- 
ly came in : and my embarm»snicnt, under the^ cir- 
cumstances, may easily be conceived. It was, how- 
ever, instantly removed, by hia approaching me in 
the mo4t affectionate mariner. He saluted me vtry 
tenderly; and expres^d great satisfaction on seeing 
me again. Every degree of resentment was imme- 
diately di4sii>atea 1 felt myself happy, in perceiv- 
ing the pleasure which my society could afford to 
pert^ons so intimately connected with me, and to 
whom I was no much iiidebtetl We spent the even- 
ing together in love and harmony: and 1 abandoned 
entirely, without a momciit*s hesitation, tlie idea of 
leaving a house and liunily, which were now dearor 
to me thau evar. 

He resumed his stiidfea nnder the charge of a 
priviitc Uiior, and his father nt lost granted him 
j)eriiiis.sion to pursue the profef»io» of his diotoe. 
lie \VM a fellow stiuletit with John Jay ; waa ad- 
mittetl and commenced practice witli good ftuc* 
cesH, which continued nntil the commencement of 
the American Revolution, when finding iiotliing 
to do in the courts, and wishing to recruit his 
bcjiltli, he retired with his wife Qi^ had become 
a married man some yearn before) to Islip, Long 
Island. Here he reniained four yeans MiA tlicn 
becoming tired of country sports atui com|iarative 
inaction, returned to tlie city and entered into 
mercantile buninesH witli suoli sucoei«, tliat at the 
cloKo of the war he found hiin^lf |iosi«e«sed of a 
hamlmnne property. He retired from business to 
A beaiuiiW oountry-seat| HeUevnei tlien a few 



miles from the dty, but long since Indoded in its 
limits, wliere lie resided for tliree jeanv. lie was 
then fiircvd to leave this pleasant home in ^ne^t 
of health. After passing some time witli tlie Mt^i 
raviaiis at Bethlehem, lie sailed to England by the ' 
advice of his physicians, in onler to avciitl the 
rigors of a New Vork winter. His sojotini' waa 
not designed to be extendeil beyond a year; but, 
though bo esii-nestly de>ireil to return to his na* 
tive country, the state of his health would not 
iK'nnit the cliange, and lie iiassed the remainder 
of his li>nglife In England, at a sinall oountr^'-^vat 
in tlie vicinity of York. The disease with which 
he was afflicted w*as a weakness in tlie lower 
limbs, which preduded him from walking, and 
after a time fn>iu any exercise whatever. His 
Christian fortitude and dieerfuhie$s, liowever, 
enabled him to bear up against this calamity: 
and just at the time when his life seemed aboat to 
bi-a>iiie useless to himself, it began to be pre-emi- 
nently useful to others. With a well educated and 
active mind, lie naturally tume<l to literature as a 
pursuit, and he has reoonled tlie beneficial results 
to his health which tliis course produced. 

In the course of my literary labours, I found that 
the mental exercise which aeeomfiaiiied them, waa 
not a little beneficial to my health. Tlie motivea 
which excited me to write, and tlie objects which I 
hoi>ed to acoom^)Iish, were of a nature calculated to 
cheer the mind, and to give the animal smrits a 
saluUry impulse. 1 am persuaded, tliat it I had 
suflferea my time to pass away, with little or no em- 
pk>3'meut, my healtli would have been still more im- 
paired, my spirits denresseil, and perfaapa my life 
eon0idcral>ly shorteneo. I have therefore reason to 
deem it a happiness, and a source of gratitude to Di- 
vine Pravidence, that I wtis enabled, under my bodily 
weakness and confinement, to turn my attention to 
the subjects which have, for so many years, afforded 
me abundant occupation. I think it is inenmbent 
U|M>n us, whatever may be our privationa, to east 
our e3*es around, and endeavour to discover, whe- 
ther tJicre are not some means yet left us. of doing 
^ood to ourselves and to others; that our li^ts may, 
in some degree, shine in every situation, and, if pos- 
sible, be extinguislied only with our Kvcsl The 
quantum of good which, under such eireumstanoca, 
we do, ought not to disturb or affect ua If we per> 
form what we are able to perform, bow little soever 
it may be, it is enough ; it will be acceptable in the 
siglit of Him, who knows how to estimate exactly all 
our actions, by comparing them with our disposftion 
and ability. 

Ills debut in literature was a modest one. He 

Srepared a work. The Potter rf Religion, ea tkm 
lind^ giving the testimony of many eminent men 
^ in recointiiendation of religion, as tlie great pro- 
moter of our happiness here and hereafter,** and 
printed five hundred copies at his own expense^ 
which he presented anon\«nions]y to the prindpal 
inhabitants of the Yidni^y. It was so well n> 
ceived that tlie auUior was induced to pnbllsh it 
in tlie ordinary manner. It met witn a Urso 
sale ; other editions were oalkd for, and on the 
issue of the siztli« he was induced to pat his name 
to the title-page. 

His next work wsa tlie Englisli Qrammar, Thin 
oriffinatiMl in the following manner. A sdiool 
had been establislied in Yorlc for the edocatlooof 
young bulles. Mr. Murray was desirons that thn 
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c1o6o stncly of the English knguagc should funu 
a ]K>rtion of tlie course pursued. As tlie young 
teachers at ^mit employed tliemselves neeiled in- 
struction in this branch of knowlotico, he assem- 
bled them in his own liouse for oral instniction. 
They found themselves so much benefited by liis 
exertions, that they urged him to write an Eng- 
lish grammar for the use of their pupils. This he 
oonsentod to do. The work was published in 
1795, and was followed by a volume of exercises, 
and a key explanatory of their construction. 
These were ])ublis1icd in 1707, and an abridgment, 
by the author, of his gramnuir for the use of 
scliools np] reared the same year. 

The Scries was completed by the i>sue of a vo- 
lume of extracts from the best authors of the Uin- 
guage, un<lcr the title of the Englith Header, He 
soon after ]>ublislied a volume of similar character 
devoted to French literature. 

The author's autobiography* closes with the 
year 1S09. It was continued by the Friend to 
whom it was addressed, £lizal)eth Frank, to the 
close of liis long life of 81 years^ Februar}' 16, 182G. 
His wife, to whom he was tenilerly attached, sur- 
vived him. They Imd no children. His will pnv 
vided for the investment of his property, after the 
death of his wife, in the liands of trustees in the 
city of New York, and the expenditure of its 
yearly income 

In liberating blaek people who may be held in 
slaver^'. a.<:^isting them when freed, and giving their 
descendants or the descendants of other black per- 
sons, suitable education: in promoting the civiliza- 
tion and instruction 'of the Indians of North America; 
in the purchase ond distribution of books tending to 
promote pict}* ond virtue, and the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and it is his widh tliat '* Tlie Power of Reli- 
gion on the Mind, in Retirement, Affliction, nnd at 
the Approach of Death,** with the autbor*s latest eor> 
' reel ions and im]>rovenienta, may form a considerable 
part of those books; and in assisting and relieving 
the poor of any description, in any manner that may 
be jtttlged proper, es{>ecial1y those who ore sober, 
industrious, and of good character. 

The lines "To my Wife" hare been generally 
attributed to Lindley Murray. They were pub- 
lished in the Southern Literaiy Messenger, for 
October, 1836, from a manuscript copy, emlorsed 
Lindley Murray to hi$ ir(/3r, "apparently written 
as far back as 1788," found among a parcel of let^ 
ters from the sisters of the grammarian to a lady 
friend. Tliey, however, np]iear, with the cxcei>- 
tion of the last stanza, in the Weccamical Clinplet, 
a selection of original poetry, comprising smaller 
Piiems, serious nnd ocmiic ; dassical trifles ; son- 
nets, inscriptions, nnd epitaphs ; songs and ballads; 
\nock heroics ; epigrams, fragments, &e. Edited 
by GeoT^ Iluddesford. Cr. 8to., pp. 223, 6s. bds. 
IJeigh & 8otheby, 1800 ; a collection which de- 
rives its name from tlie circnmstanoe, that all its 
contributors were educated at Winchester school, 
founded by William of Wickhain. The Poem in 
question, with tlie title, ^ Song— Mntual Lova,** la 

a noted as one of the novelties, or new poems, of 
[lis publication in the Hontldy Review^ for Feb- 
ruaiy, 1806 ; and St stated to be, with many of 

• McBMtlffS of 11m Ltlh md Wriitnies of UMkf Vnnor, ta a 
aeries •r LsUrfs, writun by liliii»«lf ; wttb a Meflwe^ and a 

fmUmmtioa of Um MsiMln^ Bjr Bliiibttli f nak. Kev 
•rlu iitr. 



the best pieces of the volume, by Iluddesford, wlio 
is spoken of as a " legitimate (literary) desccn<hint 
of Mat Prior." 

Iluddesford published in 1801 « Poems, including 
S;dmngundi, Topsy Turvy, Bubble and Sipieak, 
and Crambo Reiitita, Lond. 1801. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. Most of these had previously- ap])enred in a 
fcparate fonn. The shorter pieces arc interspers- 
ed with ]Kx;ins by his friends, hi 1805, he pub- 
lishe<l his Chanipigntnis du Diable, or Imperial 
Mushrooms, amock heroic ]K>en) in five cantos ; in- 
cluding a CoDference between the Po|>e and the 
Devil, on his Holiness^ Visit to Paris, illustnited 
with Notes. 12mo. (Noticed in Monthly Re- 
view, 38, p. 272.) 

Ilnddesford's Poems show great ease and s]>irit 
in versification, with abnnd;int wit. lie seems to 
have thrown off eflusioiis on Mibjects of the 
day, being probably a gentleman of Citsy fortune, 
writing for amusemcnL His Clinplet is de<li- 
cated bv |x^^nission ti> Ix>rd I^ni^libonmgh : and 
among his school associates at Windiester were 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and other 
distinguished i>ers<His.* Ilis claim to the verses 
in question api)eurs su])erior to that of Murray, 
but neither dc-Hjrves an}- greater praise than that 
of an adapter, as the lines in question arc taken 
with slight alierntion from the song, "Matrimo- 
nial lIai>pines.V* by .lohn Loi>raik, a Scotchman, 
who was born in 1727; published a volume of 
Poems in 1778; and die«l the keei^er of tlie post- 
office at the Aillage of Muirkirk, in 1807. Bums 
hearing the song sung at a " n>ckin, to ca^ the 
crack and weave the stockin," was so struck with 
its beauty, that he addressed a rhyming epistle 
to the author. In it he says. 

There was oe sang amang the rest, 
Aboon them a* it pleased me best, 
Tliat some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife; 
It thriU*d the heart strings through tlie breast, 

A* to the life. 

Fve scarce heard ought dcseribed sae weel. 
What generous manly b(«oms feel ; 
Thought I, coa tliis be Pope, or ^^t«•e1e, 

Or Beftttic*s work t 
They tould me twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk. 

The letter, as it well might, led to a correspon- 
dence, which includes two other poetical Epistles 
by Bums,t between tlie poets. Bums says tliat 
I^praik "often told him that he composed tlia 
song one day when his wife had been fretting o*er 
tlicir misfortunes,** which consisted in the loss of 
their small estate at Dalfram. nearMnirkirk ;"which 
little property he was obliged to sell, in eonsequenoa 
of some connexion, as security, for some iiersons 
concerned in that TiUanous nubble, The Ayr 
Alia." 

Having thus traced the poem to the original 
source, we present it in its sococsdve stages. 
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When I upon th j boson leaa» 
And Ibiidly elosp thee a* my all, 

• fUmtbeni Lit Mcwtiiftr. ApHI, IStI, 
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bat make u« one, whft aii«« w«r« twain. 
A miituiU flftroe iiiapiret ua baith, 

'Hie tender Uwk, the meltin kit*: 
Fen years thall ne*er de«troT our 1ot«^ 

But only gi*e us change o bliaa. 

na*e I a visli f It*s a* for thee 1 

i ken thy wish is me to please ; 
Our moments |«nAs sae smooth away. 

That numbers on us look and gaxa ; 
Weel pleased tliey see our happy daya^ 

^^>r envy's sel' finds aaght to olame ; 
And aye, when weary cares arise, 

Tiiy bosom still slinll be my ham«i 

ni lay me there and tak* rov rest; 

And, if that auglit disturb my dear, 
111 bid her laugh her earei away. 

And beg her not to drop a tear, 
Ha*e 1 a joy t it*s a' her am I 

United still her heart and mine ; 
TlievVe like the woodbine round Uie tree. 

That's twined tiU death ahall them dii)oin. 

■OKO— mrrrAL iatx. 
{Ffvm tkt Wieeamicai C^ipleL} 
When on thy bosom I reeljne, 
KnrapturM still to eall thee mine^ 

To call thee mine for life, 
I prlorv in the sacred ties, 
Which modem wits and fools despise. 
Of husband and of wife. 

One mutual flame inspires our bliss» 
The tender look, the melting kii*. 

Even years have not destroyed ; 
Some sweet sensation ever new, 
8prii)g!t up, and proves tlie maxim true, 

'Tliat love can ne*er be cloy'd 

Have I a wish t *tis all for then. 
Hast thou a wish f 'tis all for mei 

So soft our moments move^ 
Tliat angels look with ardent gaxe, 
Well pleased to see our happy day% 

And bid us live and love. 

If cares arise — and caret will come,—* 
Thy bosom is my softest liome; 

rn lull me there to rest; 
And is there aught disturbs my iairf 
I'll bid her sigh out every cara^ 

And lose it in my breast 

Additional stanza, added in the copy attributed 
to Lindley Murray: — 

Have I a wish t *tia all her own ; 
All hers and mine are roU'd in one. 

Our hearts are so entwined. 
That, like the ivy round the tree. 
Bound up in closest amity, 

Tia death to be disjoiaU 

JOIIN JAT. 
TnB literary rcpntaUoD of Jay ia incidental to hia 
political career, and attaches to the national state 
papers which he sent forth from the Conti- 
nental Oongren, which did mnch to prepare the 
way for American liberty, and to bis oontribo* 
tions to tlie Fedcraliict, by which he amiatod in 
permanently securing that libertv which he was 
one of the first to promote. His ^AiUlress to 
flie people of Great BriUin,** in 1774, called 
Ibrth the admiration of Jefferson. It is marked 
hy moral earnestaass and patriotic fonror, quali- 



ties shared by his adtlress to the inhabitant* of 
Canaula and the people of Irdand. The appeal 
of the Convention of the State of New York to 
tlie people in 177<i, and tlie a&ldress of Congreas 
to the countrr in 1799, meeting the financial 
condition of the times and bis Address to the 
people of the State of New York, in support of 
the adoption of the Constitntion, are his other 
chief productions of tins kind. He wrote fiTc 
papers of the Federalist; the eeoond, third, 
: fourth, and fifth, on Dangers from foreign force 
and influence^ and the axty-finirth on the treaty- 
making power of the senate. He would have 
furnished others had he not received an imniy 
in tlie interim, in hisTindication of the law in tM 
Doctors' mob of the dty of New York. 

Of Hngnenot descent, Jay was a native of the 
city of New York^ bom December 12, 1745, a 

Cdnate of Colnmbia College, a ddegate to the 
t revolutionary Congress at the age of twenty- 
eight, three years later Chief Justice of his State, 
Minister of 'Spiun and negotiator of the peaoe 
with Great Britain, Secretary of State, Chief 
Justice of the United States, Governor. of his own 
State : abundant honors and emphmnent, wluch 
still left him nearly thirty years of rural retire- 
ment at Bedford, where he died Hay 17, 1829, at 
the age of eighty-foor. Moral worth and sober 
Judgment have hail no finer exemplification in 
oar best poliUcad annals. His lifel written by * 
his son W illiam Jay, contains a Saeotion from 
bis Correqpontlencel 

raoM THs AADsaa er nm nw tobx o oaisjuiu ai, mc 

"Under the auspices and direction of Divine 
Providence, your forefathers removed to the wilds 
and wilderness of America. By their industry, 
they made it fruitful — and by their virtue, a hapoj 
country. And we should stiU have enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and plenty, if we had not foi^o^ 
ten the source from wnich these blessing flowed; 
and permitted our country to be eontaminated bv 
the many shameful vices which have prevailed 
among un 

** It is a well known truth, that no vittoons people 
were ever oppressed; and it is also true, that a 
soourge was never wanting to those of an opposite 
character. Even the Jews, those fsvountea of 
Heaven, met with the frowns, whenever they Ib^ 
got the smiles of their benevolent Creator. By ty« 
rants of Egypt, of Babylon, of Syria, and of Rome, 
they were severely diastised; and those tyrants 
themselves, when they had executed the vengeaaee 
of Almighty God, their own crimes bursting on 
their own heads, received the rewards Jostiy dne 
to their violation of the saered rights of maannd. 

** You were bom equally fVee with the Jewi^ aad 
hnve as good a right to be exempted fhMS the 
arbitrary domination of Britain, as they had firess 
tiie invadona of Egypt* Babylon, Syria, or ReoMi 
But they, for their wickednesa, were pcnnitted le 
be aeourged by the latter; and we^ fer oar wicked- 
nesa, are seonrged by tyrants as emel aad l» 
plaeable as those. Our ease, however, is peealiaily 
distinguished from thcifa Their enemies were 
strangers vaenlighteoed, aad bomid to them by aa^ 
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ties of gratitude or consanguinity. Our enemies, on 
the contrary, call themselves Christians. They are 
of a nation and people bound to us by the strongest 
ties. A people, by whose side we have fought and 
bled; whose power we have contributed to raise; 
who owe much of their wealth to our industry, and 
whose grandeur has been augmented by our ex- 
ertions. • •••••♦ 

"You may be told that your forts have been 
taken; vour country ravaged; and that your 
armies nave retreated ; and. that, therefore, God 
is not with yoa It is true, that some forts have 
been taken, that our country hath been ravaged, 
and that our Maker is displeased witli us. But it is 
also true, that the King of Heaven is not, like the 
king of Britain, implacable. If we turn from our 
tins. He will turn from his anger. Then will our 
arms be crowned with success, and the pride and 
power of our enemies, like the arrogance and pride 
of Nebuchadnezzar, will vanish away. Let a gene- 
ral reformation of manners take place — ^let universal 
charity, public spirit, and private virtue be incul- 
cated, encouragea, and practised. Unite in preparing 
for a vigorous defence of your country, as if all de- 
pended on your own exertions. And when you 
bare done all things, then rely upon tlie good Provi- 
dence of Almighty God for success, in fullconfidence 
that without his Dlessing, all our efforts will inevi- 
tably fail. • ••••• • 

'* Cease, then, to desire the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and remember her task-masters and oppression. rTo 
longer hesitate about rejecting all dependence on a 
king who will rule you with a rod of iron : freedom 
is now in your power — value tlie heavenly gift: 
remember, that ii you dare to neglect or despise it, 
you offer an insult to the Divine bestower — nor 
despair of keeping it After the armies of Rome 
haa been repeat^ly defeated b}r Hannibal, tliat 
imjMrial city was besieged by this brave and ex- 
perienced general, at the head of a numerous and 
yietorious army. But, so far were her glorious citi- 
zens from being dismayed by the loss of so many 
battles, and of all their country — so confident were 
they in their own virtue and the protection of 
Heaven, tlmt the yery land on which the Cartha- 
einians were encamped, was sold at public auction 
for more than Uie usual j)rice. These heroic citi- 
zens disdained to receive his protections, or to regard 
his proclamation!!. They invoked the protection of 
the Supreme Being — ^they bravely defended tlicir 
city with undaunted counigc — they repelled the 
enemy and recovered their country. Blush, then, 
ye degenerate spirits, who give all over for lost, be- 
cause your enemies have marched through tliree or 
four counties in this and a neighbouring State— ye 
who basely fly to have the yoke of slavery fixed on 
your necks, and to swear that you and your chil- 
dren shall be slaves for ever. • * . * 

•* Rouse, brave citizens ! Do vour duty like men ; 
and be persuaded that Divine Providence will not 
permit this western world to be involved in the hor- 
rors of slavery. Consider, that from the earliest 
ages of the world, religion, liberty, and reason have 
been bending tlieir course towards the setting sun. 
The holy gospels are yet to be preached in these 
western regions; and we have the nighest reason to 
believe that tlie Almighty will not suffer slavery and 
the gospel to go hand in hand. It cannot, it will 
not be. 

" But if there be any among us, dead to all sense 
of honour, and love of their country ; if deaf to all 
the calls of liberty, virtue, and religion ; if forget- 
ful of the magnanimity of their ancestors, and the 
happiness of their children; if neither the exam- 
ples nor the success of other nations — the dictates 



' of reason and of nature; or the great duties 
they owe to their God, tlicmselves, and their poe. 
tenty, have any effect upon them-^if neither the 
injuries they have received, the prize they are con- 
tending for, the future blessings or curses of their 
children — the applause or tlie reproach of all inan- 

' kind — the approiMition or displeasure of tlie Great 
Judge— or the happiness or misery consequent ui)on 
their conduct, in tliis and a future state, can iTiove 
them ; — ^then let them be assured, that thny deserve 
to be slaves, and are entitled to nothing bi!t an(ruish 
and tribulation. Let them banish from tlieir remem- 
brance the reputation, the free<lom, and the happi. 
ness they have inherited from their forcfathersw Let 
them forget every duty, human and divine ; remem- 
ber not that they have children : and bewaixs how 
they call to mind the justice of the Supreme Being: 
let them go into captivity, like the iaolatrous and 
disobedient Jews; and be a reproach and a by-word 
among the nations. But we think better tilings of 
you, — we believe and are persuaded that you will 
do your duty like men, and cheerfully refer 3'our 
cause to the great and righteous Judge. If success 
crown your efforts, all the blessings of freemen will 
be your reward. If you fall in tlie contest, you will 
be happy with God in heaven." 



BEi^JAMIN RUSH. 



The beneyolent and ingenious Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, the friend of Franklin, was bom on his 
father's farm near Phihidelphia, December 24, 
1745. One of his ancestors, John Rush, a captain 
of horse under Cromwell, emigrated from England 
to the state among its first settlcm. In his boy- 
hood he was fortunate, after the death of his 
father, in being placed under the instruction of 
bis annt^s husband. Dr. Finley, afterwards Presi- 
dent of Princeton, then at Nottingham, a country 
to>vn in Maryland, remarkable fi>r the simplicity 
and purity of its people. At fourteen he entered 
the College at Princeton, then presided over by the 
eloquent and patriotic Dayies. II e wns grml u atcd 
tlie next year, studied medicine with Dr. Redman, 
translated the aphorisms of Ilippocratt^s, and 
wrote a Eulopy on the Rev. Gilhort Tennent, the 
associate of Whitcfield, at Philadelphia, pa.«ised to 
Edinburgh, where he took his degree in 1708, re- 
turning die next year to America atler a residence 
in London and PuriA. lie then became connected 
with the College of Philadelphia as Lecturer on 
Cheinistr}', and afterward»s when that institution 
bcciune the University of Pennsylvania, as a Pro- 
fessor of tlie Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
delivering courses of medical lectures for forty- 
four years. His theories, and the story of liis 
success in the treatment of the yellow lever of 
1798, in which he deriyed aid from the acumen of 
Dr. Mitchell of Virginia,* of which he pnhlislied 
an account in 1794, belong to the annals of me- 
dical science. 

Ilis ]x>]itical princii>les were disp1aye<l in his 
zeal on the breaking out of the Revolution, when 



• John Mitchell, on EDflfohmsn, Fellow of tbe'Rortl Ifiocl- 
•ty, settled In Vlnrinla ss physldtn about 17(0, wrote on bo- 
tany, and also an Eaaay on tlw CaiiMe of tb« Different Colours 
of People of Different Climates, attributing the ^-ariatlon to 
climate, publklted In the Pblloeophlcal Transactions. His pa- 
per on the Yellow Ferer of Virginia, In MS., was eonimuni* 
cated by Franklin to Bush, who made one of lu bints on tlio 
use of puraatlTea, the basis of his medical nrnctice In thnt 
disease. He diod about liJM).— Ramsay *s EuUwy on Rush. 
Thacher'feMed. Blog. Miller's Retrospect, 1818. 



